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ITTE DEAD GXTEI^T- 


[jANUAie^, 


read tlie following words —^ Don’t be dis .ouraged; march, for the 
holy cause of poor Germany. May God protect yon ! Tliis is 
the sincere wish of your early playmate AMELIA.” Amelia w^as 
the daughter of Mr. Guyot. 

W^y,eville w'as more gratified by the heroism of the girl, 
than the receipt of the money, which probably was taken from 
her savings. He wrote immediately to a friend in Herbeslieim 
inclosing some lines to Amelia expressive of his gratitude and 
pleasure, and departed to join the army. 

THE INCOGNPO. 

I shall not relate Wattcville's martial adventures ; suflicft 
it to saj that he was present in the hottest actions and behaved 
nobly. Napoleon was sent to Elba. \\ atfcville did not re¬ 
turn home like the other \olunteers but accepted of a lieute¬ 
nancy in a regiment of infantry. He w^as better pleased witii the 
of a soldier than a lawjer. His regiment joined tlie second 
campaign against Franc#', and he returned lioiiie, at last, amid the 
Sounds of trumpets and triumphal songs. 

Watleville though he was- present in two great battles and 
various skirmishes, had the good fortune to return free from 
w ounds. He llattered liiinself that as a reward for his valorous 
conduct in the service of his country he might .sjieedily^ obtain a 
civil employment. But he found himself disappointed. 

He remained therefore a lieutenant and though Mr, Guj'ot, 
his old tutor, had long ago sent him the balance of his small pa¬ 
ternal property all of wliich had xanislied, he rambled about 
in his garrison, made verses in the guard room, and philosophi¬ 
cal reflections on the parade. At last the troops were ordered to 
remove, and his company had directions to marclito Herbeslieim. 
At the head of his cumpanj (for liis captain, a rich baron, w a.s tm 
leave of absence) he entered his native town. How much did he 
feel when lie saw the high black steejde ! At the toAvn house tJie 
drum ceased to beat. Two counsellors distributed the billets, and 
the commander was of course (piartered in the first house of the 
town. It wa.s Mr. Guyot’s ! 

Mr. Guyot had quite forgotten him, and receiving him as a 
stranger showed him very civilly into a fine apartment. Cap 
tain," said Mr. Guyot, “ this and the adjoining roorn.s were oc¬ 
cupied by your predecessor, pray uiakeyourseli at home,'' 

Watteville preserved his incognito. As soon as he had chang¬ 
ed his dress, ilinner was announced. At the dinner table he found, 
besides Mr. and Mrs. Guyot and various visitors all of whom he 
recognized, a young lady whom he could not recollect. The com¬ 
pany spoke of the regret of every one at the departure of the sol¬ 
diers that Watteville had relieved. 
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TI^E DEAD QUEST. 

I hope” said Wattofille. “ that you will have no less reason 
to be salislied with my soldiers and luysell when we have become 
familiar with you,” 

The captain, wlio was astonished at not seeing^ his play fellow 
Amelia, to whom he slill owed the 15 Louis dor, inquired of 
his hostess if she had any children. 

“ A dauf^hter” replied Mrs. Guyot and pointed towards the 

youn}>; lady. 

Watfeville was llmndersiruek. “ Heavens !” thought he 
" what a superior being is the little Amelia grown !” 

“Mrs. Guyot then mentioned with tears in her eyes, a son 
who died when Nerj }oung. Dont grieve lor him, my dear, said 
Mr. (Juyof, wlio knows but be iniglit have turned out as great 
a ragaimillin as Fritz.” 

\Valte\ille felt not a little embarrassed, for the rngamulEn 
Fritz, was no oflier than liimself. 

lint do you know Papa if Fritz has continued such a wiy, 
fellow as you represent himV” suitl Amelia. The tpiestioil w'ann- 
f(l the laiptairi more thorougldy than the glass of Burgundy, 
wliiidi he had just rai.sed to liis lips. 

Tiiere was a trace of old friemlstiip in the question; Such an 
interesting question from such interesting lips, and put in so sweet 
and hearl-irio\ ing a voice, couhl not but gild the bitter pills 
W'liicli Mr. Guyot imwittingK compelled him to .swallow. 

To jiis'ify Ills severe .senlenee he related to his guest, the 
history of \Vatte\ ille’s own follie.s. “If that fellow” said he, 
coneliuling his narration w ith amoral application, had apiilied 
himsell to any good pur])ose in the miiver.sity, he would not have 
inlisted aiuoiigst the Soldiers. Had he not become a Soldier, 
he might now have been a counsellor of State, and might at all 
events have gained an Jione.st livelihood.” 

“ I dont know” replied the daughter whether he was indus¬ 
trious at the university, but 1 know that he went with a goodheart 
to sacrifice himsell for the holy cau.se.” 

“ Do not alway.s peslermy ears with that holy cause.” exclaim¬ 
ed Mr.Guyot, “ whereabouts lies that holy trash ? 1 a.sk where? 
The French are chased away, true, hut the holy empire in spite 
of it is gone to the Devil. The old faxes are kept up, and new 
ones added. Those confounded Englishmen with their merchan¬ 
dize, are .sidfered to come here, as before, to spoil our markets 
and no one ofu-es if w e, the holy Germans, become holy beggars.” 

Watteville perceived by this conversation tliat olci Guyot 
was still the same lively, hot and eccentric being, w ith whom 
notwithstanding his singularities it was not possible to get angry. 

As i4 was necessary to pronounce a, decision in the contest be¬ 
tween father and daughter, the Captain had the prudence and 
complaisance to agree entirely, with the father; in respect to the 
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holy cause, Trhich increased Mr. Ouyot’s^good opinion of liis un¬ 
derstanding. But then as he could not directly condemn himself, 
he took the part of his fair intercessor, witli regard to the good 
heart with which Fritz had sacrificed himself for the suj^posed holy 
cause. 

Observe now'* exclaimed the old man The Captain is more 
sly than Paris with the three foolish maids of Troy ; he cuts the 
a])])le in two parts and gives each a bit,” 

No,, Mr. Giiyot, your Fritz was in the wrong, but not more 
so tlnin many thousand other men, too jobied the march for 
the liberation o{ Geriuauy, and forsook every thing. Our ar¬ 
mies, you know wvn' destroyed, the nation was obliged to rise 
e}i /iUfAse. There was no time for lieMtation, the sacnlice of our 
blood and chattels for the lionor of the nation, was deemed 
Tiec(^ssar\ ; that we liave ])erfonned ; now Ave may expect jjros- 
pi'vity. Our ablest state.>iiien cannot work miracles, and instantly 
jAroduc^^ a paradise. For my part, at leasts I do not repent the 
s^eps I took,” 


'' I have eve^'v respect,” said Mr. Guyot with a Ioav bow 
every resiicct for your individual case. The exceptions are in 
this world alway s the better part of tlie rule. But it certainly is 
curious that we, peasants, citizens, merchants and inanufacturcrs 
should give our money lor tAsenty years, to leed in time of 
peace an army of a hundred thousand idle protectors of the 
thi’one and to clotlie them in velvet, silk and gold, and we in the 
tAventy first year A\hcn the protectors of the throne are destroyed 
must rise oursehes^ to bring the Avheel again into its track.” 


THE DISCOVERY. 


Tlie discovery^ of Watteville’s real name w as made before he 
kneAv of it. 3Irs. Guyot a quiet well observing lady, who spoke 
little but reflected more, as soon as she lieard his voice, remem¬ 
bered the boy's features, compared tiicm Avith his more 
manly ones, and recognized him. His visible embarrassment 
when the conversation turned on the ragaiimflin Fritz confirmed the 
supposition. Yet not a Avord escaped her of her discoAery, Thus 
she ahvay s used to act. No Avouian had a less Avomaaisli way 
of keeping her llumglits to herself, she sufl’ered every one to speak 
as they cliose, Avliiie she listened, compared, and drew^ her con¬ 
clusions. Hence she always knew more than every one else in 
the hoBRe and conducted imperceptibly all business and enter¬ 
prises Avitliout many Avords ; even her husband, that lively curious 
old man who of all thought to obey her the least, without sus¬ 
pecting it, obeyed her the .most. That Watteville did no^ disco¬ 
ver w ho he was, appeared to her somewhat suspicious, and she 
kept silent^ to discover what might be his motive for acting so.. 
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Waltevillc had no bfd motive for concealing his name^ he 
only aimed at surprising t[ie family at a proper opportunity. To- 
Mards the evenhig when he was called to tea, he found no body 
else in the room hut Amelia. Watteville went up to her saving 

1 have to thank you in (he iiaTiie of my friend Watteville for 
the aid with which you had the goodness to supply him/’ - 

“ You know liiin then Mr. Commandant?” 

He often linmght of you, but not so o(’ten a.s you deserved.” 

“ He was edticated in our house. But yet he became a little 
ungrateful in never payittg us even a visit since he left us. 
Does he conduct himseif well, is he esteemed ?” 

“Tliere is no complaint of him. No one has so much reason 
to rom))lain of liim as yourself.” 

“ 'riicn he must be a good man, for I have uolhing to say" against 
him.” 

” }{ul lie is, 1 know it, your debtor.” 

‘‘ He owes me nothing.” 

Vet In' spoke of travelling money', of wliich ne was in nefu 
when lie joined the army, and wliieh his tutor hadretused him.” 

“ I di(l not lend it, I gave it to liim.” 

Is he Ibr that h'ss \our debtor, my Amelia?” 

On hearing llial name, Amelia gazed at him, and a light shot a- 
cross Inn- mind,—*’ Is it po.ssible ?" She joyfully exclaimed. 

Yes mv dear Amelia, if Idare call you so—ah I am no longer 
to adilress you with that famdiar epitliet—the debtor, the sinner 
stands before you — will you pardon him? Had he known, 
whai lie now knows, he would have come to Herbesheim a 
thousand limes instead of once.” lie took her hand and 
kissed it. 

At this moment Mrs. Guy'ol entered (he room, Amelia hastened 
to meet her: ” Do you know Mamma the name of the Com¬ 
mandant here?” 

She replied with a gentle smile “ Fritz Watteville.” 

*^Then Mamma you knew him and concealed it ?” said Amelia 
who could not yet recover from her surprise, comparing the tall 
firm man in tlic military dress; with tiie former shy Schoolboy. 

Yes indeed” said she '‘it is lie! A\'herc were my eyes! 
There is still visible the scratch over his left brow which he got 
in his fall when lie 1‘etched a tine apjile for me wliich liung on 
the liighcst tree in our garden. Do you remember it v^et?” 

Ah what do I not remember” said Watteville, kissing the 
hand of his former respectable foster mother, begging her pardon 
for ituver having paid them a visit.before. lie endeavoured to 
convince them, that it was not through ingratftude, tor he had 
ottea thought of them with respectful thuukfuluess; nor was it 
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kvily or indifTomirr,—but lie did nolfj know himself why he 
never hnd had the heart to return to Herbesheim/' 

J\lr. (J’»yot suddenly entered ami went up to the tea table- 
When Amelia told him, who (heir fj^uest was, he started, but 
immedialelv after he gave his liaiwU saying ; “ Be welcome Mr. 

attttville ; yon were a sprig and have outgrown my recollec¬ 
tion ; now' I dare no longer call } ou Fritz, but Mr, ^V’atteville, or 
likeH Von Watteville? You aiv a nobleman now?*'—No.” 
"But the riband there on your batton hole? Signihes it no¬ 


thin 


(r 

• 


•* That, I with iny company took a 'fort from the enemy and 
maintained it against three or Jour assaults.'’ 

” How' many men did tliai cost 
Twelve dead, and seventeen wounded.'' 


That is (wenl\-seven human beings for 3 inches of riband, 
cursed dear! what stulf, our prince sjIIs ; and jet to he had 
ii^every slioj) for a couple of kreutzer. Let us su down, and 
drink, itlueh booty made ? JIow are the FinancesV” 

•w atteville shrugged his shoulders “ we ilid not fight for 
bootv but for ourj’oanrrv 

"* rine, \t rj tine. I like such sentiments willi an empty pocket. 
And IS \our patrimonj, secure ?" 

Watteville blushed and said smilingly am but too sure 
that I shall not loose it any muro.” 


I'llE DEAD CUEST. 


Scarcely was it known in the town w Iio llie commandant was 
when liis lormer acquaintances came to S(‘c liim. Watteville was 
draw n into all societies, every vviiere he was the best eompanion ; 
lie drew well, sung an<l plaved ou the llute admirabiyC danced 
gracetullv, and the ladies confessed that he w as a handsome 


volatile young man, and therefore a dangenms one. 

Noik! however either fair or ugly of the tow n then cared for 
nial.ing conquests or suBered themselves to be conquered. On the 
contrarj, every one endeavored to keep her heart tree. The rea¬ 
son of tills no one could guess who did not live in fJerbesIieim, 
or who had not read the manuscript chronicles of the town. 
This was the jear of the celebration of the feast of THE 
DEAD GUE.ST, who w as particularly hostile to the brides of the 
town. No one knows exactly the nature of the Dead Guest, 
But it is said, that he is a ghost who returns every hundretliyear 
to Herbeshciin where he remains from the first day of advent to the 


last, that he pays his addresses to every bride, and alwaj''s finishes 
with twisting Jier face round to the back of the neck. What dis¬ 
tinguishes still more this spectre fro mall others is that he not only 
appears at the‘^witching hour of nighV' but i» visible in the 
clear day in an ordinary human shape. This guest is hand- 
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some in person and fa.'Siionablc in his attire—he is moreover 
possessed of countless f^old. 

If he cannot fijul the bride of another man, he assumes the 
shape of a wooer, bewitches the poor hearts of the girls that he may 
iffrn their hearta as well as their head- No one could sa^ how this 
tradition originated. In tliechureh book oft he parsonage tloTC w'as 
still inserted tlicnamesof three virgins, who in the time of ad\ent 
in the year 1720 died suddenly. 1'he following note is written on 
tlie margin. “ With the faces twisted to the bark of tlie neck as a 
hundred } cars before: May Cod he merciful to iheir poor 
souls.*’ I’liongh this annotation of the chnrch book was no 
proof of the i act to any reasonahh^ man or Avoinan yet it proved at 
least that the tradition was an ancient one. Every one pretended 
that it was a ridiculous nursery story, atwl yet pver\ one looked 
wMlh anviety, to the approaching ad\enl,lo kiumn hoAV far it was 
real or imaginary. According tu Handt l they thought t here 
might he many tilings between liea\en and earth of whiel^ phikf- 
sopliy has never dreamt. The old ])arson of the town, to w hoin, 
under the pretext of a visit every one hocked, to read with 
their own e\('s that singular jiassage in the cIiiutIi hook, ex¬ 
pressed himself ei|tu\orally, though he was else a judicious man. 
“ It would surprise me lie would say if, but.I <lo not be¬ 

lieve it’’ or*‘ Mil) (tO(I lorl;id that 1 should be obliged to insert 
such a thing.” Tlie \oung (ieiitlenieii were the most im redulous 
ol’idl and laughf'tl at its absurdit). Even thejoung ladies were 
apj)arentiv indulerent, but tln ir mditference was ailreted. 

No one had better opportunities to observe the consoquences 
of that tradition, than tlie old jiarson ; for w henever there vaus an 
inlriguc or an) plan of marriage in Die toAvn all with the greatest 
alarm made haste to conclude the marriage ceremony before 
tlie beginning of advent, and whenever there was no hope of a 
speedy eehhration of iiiqitials every intrigue, nay, even the 
least jiroject of future union vaus abrnjdly broken otf. How 
gr(‘at tin'll must have been the fears of tlie young ladies of 
Herbeslnim vAlien they found the young comiiKnulant charming^ 
in spite of tliemselves ! They trembled for their own heads, 
and the visit of the dead guest. AV eouglit lliondore readily to 
pardon their unnatural secret oath not to love any one before or 
during the time of advent, and should an angel from heaven 
come, not to look on him in a more courteous manner tluui on 
any one else. 

I can’t say exactly, if the handsome Amelia Guyot fook the 
same oath as the other ladies of Herbesheim, but this is certain 
that slie did not appear to regard Watteville with any feeling but 
that oW’riendship. • 

Mr. Guyot’s house W'as a paradise to the conimandanf. He 
W'as again as oue of the family. He fell unconsciously into old 
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habits of his boyliood. and as in former!years, he called Mr. and 
Mrs. Guyot his father and Riother. 

Amelia was now nearly twenty years of The old man 

considered tliat he had married Airs. Giiyot when slie w^as much 
jounjjer, hence he seriously thoujjht of a matrimonial union for 
his daughter. Airs. Guyot had consented to it, and Amelia too, 
thought it reasonable. 

TtlE BIRTH DAY. 


In Air. Gnyot's house no one was allow ed to give a person an 
unkind w ord or look, upon his Birth day, or to refuse him any rea¬ 
sonable request. 


Of course Watteville’s birth day wa.s celebrated with the usual 
forms. Air. Guyot went nj) to hi:n, ami presented him wdth 
a piece of paper iold 'd in silk. It w as a <lraft for a large 
sum of money. Airs. G. came next. She presented him with a 
fi. h Cyptain’s uniibrin. 1’hen followed Amelia w ith a siher 
plate in her hand, on which there was a dozen beautiful liand- 
kerchiels, under wJiich there was a letter sealed with a large 
Regimental Seal, direcl(*d to “Captain Fritz W'atleville.” The 
Lieiitenatit stared on opening it to fuid that it was a Captain's' 
C(miUussion, he had long looked lor an ad\aneciuent, hut he did 
not expect to receive it so speedilj. 


'"But my gracious Captain,” said Amelia witli a soft smile, 
do not g( t angrj. 1 w ill confess that that letter arrived live days 
ago, whilst you remained absent ; I detained it (hat I niigid 
give it you on your birtli-day. I have already suffered enough 
by my dread, that jou might hear of join* promotion from some 

other quarter.” 


Watteville's astonishment and pleasure were too great to al¬ 
low him to utter a word. The luaiji point is," said Airs, (iuyot, 
good liunioredly, that our new"made Captiiin v\ill now' be allowed 
to remain here. I should be sorry indeed if Fritz w ere to leave us. 

“ AVcll, Tuy new Captain,” contitmed the lively old juau ; ” I in- 
lended the draft 1 gave you, for jour travelling expenses. Now 
it turns out, you don't want it, and I might have given something 
better.” “You know our bouse law. You may make a re- 
quest and I must consent to it. Therefore express it without cere¬ 
mony, demand whatever you will, and I will grant it, even if it 
should be my new, handsome white wig.” 

The Captain’s eyes were bedewed w ith tears. '' I have nothing 
more to ask.” 


Aye be quick, collect yourself! This opportunity may per* 
haps not return next year^” exclaimed the old man. < 

“ Then permit me dear father to give you a hearty embrace of 
gratitude/^ 
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“ Ay my ilear fellow, that you ’ll have chea))!" said Mr. Gnyot. 
Both sprung from their scats, at the same lime and embraced 
each other, with much emotion. A deep silence ensued. The 
feeling was communicated to all present. 

3Ir. fiuyot collected himself sooner than tlie rest. " Ena«gh 
of tins. Lei ns say and do something reasonable/* He raised 
his glass and ordereil every glass to be lilled. Now** said he, ad¬ 
dressing himself to VVattevLlle—“ Wherever there is a man, there 
ought to be a woman, and therefore a Captain is not to remain 
vitliout his consort!" He* then proposed the health of tb» 
Captain's Sweeihearl which was drunk with great glee. 

“ May she be good iiaturcd, virtuous and a good hous^ 
wife/’ said Mrs. fluyot. 

Like 3 oursell,'” said the Captain. 

And the most lovel^^ (‘.reature under the moon !” said Amelia. 

Like yourself Amelia,” said he. ^ ^ 

Tlie members of tin? tamiY^ made their innocent remarks about^ 
the singular sr<Mie at table. In the first place, the bold offer 
which Mr, Huyot, made to tlie fhiptaln, to consent to every 
thing he might ask—an offer wliich Watteville. understood so 
ill—and then the pro]mse<l health to tin* Ciijitain’s future spouse. 
\enly the tavorite of fortune must have been blind, not to 
see w hat Gu^ot so strongly endeavoured to make him com¬ 
prehend. 

“ 1 believe," said the superintendaiit of the manufactory, 
softlj' to the book-keeper, “ that the concern is done. What 
<lo jou tliink ? Jt will be a match.” 

I’lie book-keeper replied in an equally low' voice. I am in 
dreadful ahuin, ibr J canuot help tliinkiiig of the Dead Guest.” 

ANOTHliU HIRTH-P.\Y. 

The new Captain had much business to arrange. He had ob¬ 
tained permission to visit his General, and to balance several 
accounts w ith his predecessor. This made an absence of some 
weeks absoluteK necessary. He parted from Air. Guyot’s house 
as from his paternal home. Amelia, in taking her leave, re¬ 
minded him not to fail being present at her birth-day, on the 
10th November. 

They all regretted to be obliged to part with him. But,” 
said the old man, “ do not let us grow a single grej hair on thia 
account. Sooner or later, he who is above, will remove'us all 
into different garrisons. Here, on tliis little ball ofeartli, be it 
in this or in that town, vve are always n^r enough each other, 
otten enly too near. Those aboiuiiiMble Englishmen, for ex¬ 
ample, sit just on the neck of my manufactory.” 

Watteville returned at the expected period, and Amelia’s 
birth-day was celebrated with every solemnity. Wattsvi^e 
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hpd purcliased for her in the capital, a new harp, with some 
well selected music. He handed her botli wlien the turn came 
to him, to make a present. Father (Jnvot was in the merriest 
humor. Mrs. (iuyot observed the joy on his face and coulil not 
help remarkino; to the Captain: “Papa has yet an aigrecablo 
Surprise in tlie back-omuiid.’* 

Alter the usual congratulations were over, and each liad taken 
his seat at table, Amelia, in liflin<^ her napkin Jioni the plate, 
found on it a precious ncekbice, (»f eastern pearls, and a rich 
diamond rinj^ uilh a letter to her address. 

Mr. G. looked at herMith exultin<y eyes, and was deli^dded 
with the astonishment of all present. The riri^ and pearl 
strinji^ were tln n handed round the table. In the mcanv Inic 
Anielia'had opened and read her letier. Her features betrayt d 
still more, surprise, than she had exinced at tlie sijiht of those 
*''ostly presents. Mamma looked \\ith anxious curiosity on Ikt 
daughter-. 

Amelia remained long silent, brooding over the letter. At 
^ast she laid it aside. 


Let the letter also circulate,” said the father. She handed 
the letter ^ith ronfusi(m to her mother. 


“ Wtll, Amelia, has your surprise robbed you of your breath? 
does not Papa know Ijow to contrive matters?” 

“ h» tlien is Marcus \'on Huber?'’ asked Anudia, with 
a inelaneholy oountena?ice. 

“ Who else, hut the son of my old and former partner, 
Huber, the celebrated banker? How could you exj)ect ano¬ 
ther tor you? The old man has been fortunate in business, 
and his .son the young Huber, takes the whole concern on him¬ 
self, aud you become 3frs. Von Hnl^er.” 


Mrs. G. in handing o\crtl]e letter to the Commandant, shook 
her iiead in silent disapprobation. Tfie letter was as follows : 

“One unknown to you, most lovcly lady, invites liimself to 
the celebration of your birth-day, but unfortunately only in mind, 
a.s the Doctor has forbidden him the journey. Ah, that i am 
obliged to cull myself unknown ! That insb^ad of sending these 
lines, I cannot fly my self to Herbesheiin, there to solicit y our hand, 
and terminate w hat our excellent fathers,in their friendship havo 
so )iapi»ily arranged. Fair lady, 1 shall hurry to Herbesheiin, 
on iny first Vf^covery. 

Pefinit inc with re.spect and love, to sub.scribe myself. 


Your betrothed. 


, Marcus Von Huber.’* 

The Commandant stared gravely at the letter. He had tho 
look of a dreaming man. Mr. Giiyot now asked Amulia to tell 
iiyu irujikiy ii'sha was happy. 
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“ Papa, how can I sa^fso? I never in iny life saw Mr. Von 
Huber.** 

“ Ay, you little fool. I understand you, but it is quite natural, 
yon are anxious al)out Ins appearanre. He is a handsome,slen¬ 
der, tall young man, with a tine delicate face.” 

Bqt when Papa dul you see Jiiin?” • 

‘‘ The last lime I w as in the Capital. Let me see, about ten or 
twelve years ago.’" 

** I should rather vsce him himself, than be left to judge of him 
by his letter.” 

Mrs. Cnyot observed sOmewhat seriously, tliat her husband 
might as well have consulted her about tlie matter. ** My dear,” 
replied the old man, the case did not require considtatioii.” 

‘‘Your girl will not take it amiss when she is called my graci¬ 
ous lady. (h>nsider her lover’s rank ami Avealll* and influ¬ 
ence ; it old Huh( r bends a linger, and points to Vienna, the 
Avhole mort is in motion, and enquires wliat is Mr. Huher^ 
pleasure ? He nv)Vos his head toward Petersburg, and •imuie- 
dintelv e^e^v om^ hows to tlie ground.” • 

“ 1 conh the inatcii looks advantageous, at least from your 
description ! ' said Mrs. (Jn^ot, casting down her ejes. 

Amelia glami'd at lier nutlher, ami siglied deej>ly. The Cap¬ 
tain <ontinmd staling at the letttr. 


“ I) )nner. Captain, haven't you done reading yet ?” said 3Ir. 
(Jnyot. 

\V ane\ ille aroused hinist lf, and gave a last glance at the let¬ 
ter, arul then cast it awav, from hiinw itli an air of deep sadness* 


Mr. (J iiyot was hurt at Amelia's melanclioly, and attrdndeJ 
it to tlie suddenness of tlie surprise. He at last e^claimml with 
vexation ; “ girl, speak freely, have I made a good arrangement 
or not ? I am sure \ on will whistle a more lively tunc my pretty 
bird, when young Huber is here.” 

It may be so, my dear Papa !” rejdied Amelia ; how can I 
doubt in tlie least your parental, and well-nieaning purpose 
“Very right, a nasonable girl should always think in thisi 
way. Mama has <*oufessed it to me herself, that in her time, 
she thought so too. Therefore let us fill the glasses ! A hap¬ 
py life to the bride and bridegroom!’’ The toast was drunk,- 
and cheerfulness and good luimour seemed once more to prevail. 

There is no end to foolisli tricks, that young Huber must bo 
absent on such a day as lids, a liandsome fine young*fellow\ 
I bet that when you see him, Amelia, you will hug \our PanUv 
and thank him.” ' 

My dear Papa, at iny birth-day 1 ha* the right to make a 
reasonable request I | beg not to hear a w’ord more of ium at 
present/* 
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'' My daughter, this is a foolish request! However, it is 
granted.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. G. to her hnsband, reproaches to 
Amelia. You must not forp^et that tliis is her birth-day.” 

“ Right, Mamma!" replied the old man. “He will be here 
sooiv The New Moon is nigh, the weather will change, and 
Huber’s health with it.” 

CONSULTATIONS. 

Every morning, noon and evening, went Mr, O. to the Baro¬ 
meter, knocked it with his knuckle to make Ihc quicksilver 
rise, and prognosticate fine weather. Amelia, on the contrary, 
was anxious to see the quicksilver fall, and Wafteville as well 
as Mrs. G. often consulted the prophesying tube of Torricelli. 

“ The weather gets evidently better!” said Mr. (i. one day, 
when he was alone in the room with Mrs. G. “ The clouds dis¬ 
perse. I think Huber is already on his way.” 

’ ‘“M%iy God prevent it. Papa. It should appear to me much 
more advisable, if you were to write to Von Huber not to come 
here before Chrislmas-day. Though I do not believe in that 
io(»lish tradition, jet one can’t help oeiug anxious.” 

“ But Madam ! do you think of the Dead Guest ? You ought 
to be a.«hanied of such nonsense !” 

•• 1 acknowledge, nij dear, it is foolish.—But whatever might 
happen to our onlj' child during the time of Advent, would bo 
attributed to some mysterious cause. After Ad\ent.lhe joung 
people will have a hundred years before them to ace and lovo 
each other at leisure, and to be betrothed and married. Why 
beinahurrj just now? Where is the harm of the postponement 
of a few weeks?” 

“ For shame, for shame. Do not betray sucli u weak supersti¬ 
tion. For the very reason that the people arc seized with this 
foolish folly about the Dead Guest, shall Amelia he a bride at Ad¬ 
vent. It is necessary to give an example, it is our <luty. When 
the people in the town see that we do not care about the Dead 
Guest; that we betroth our child, in spite of all the absurd tra¬ 
ditions, and that Amelia’s neck remains stationary, this silly 
bugbear will be destroyed for ever.” 

“But, for Godsake Mr. Guyot, consider if Von Huber should 
travel, sickly as he is, in this bad weather; w hat with the 
severity of the season, the bad roads, and a long tedious journey, 
bis life might be the sacrifice. He might die in this very house, 
we should have a Dead Guest ; and the superstition would be 
confirmed.” ^ 

Here the cbnversiffon fnded, but it left a cloud upon Mr. 
Guyot’s mind. He thought after all that it would be better for the 
sake ol peace to postpone the fomal betrothmeut to Clcristmas^day* 
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Perhaps, he reflected, tlrjf devil might play some villainous trick, 
and then it would be ascribed to the Dead Guest. The nearer 
the first Advent day approached, the more uneasy ho beranie. 
Fear began to seize him, and when suddenly the heavens became 
i-loar, and the full warm sunshine was spread over the face of 
nalurei, as if the summer had returned, he again knocked with 
equal anxiety at tlie Barometer, but it was now to cause the 
qui<‘ksilver to fall. 

To his utter astonishment he perceived, that Mamma, Amelia, 
and llie Captain regained their good humour with the fine wea¬ 
ther. While he alone corftinued anxious. 


FINE WEATHER. 

Mrs. Gnyot had perceived that Amelia had many secret and 
stro?ig olqoclions to the rich banker, that the Commandant of 
the town had also become the Commandant of lier daughter’s 
heart. It was not to favor the Commandant, however, dear ajjic 
was to her, that she noiv emleavoured to jmstpone fhe^formal 
betrotliuicnt of the banker ivilh Amelia. In tlie first jdace site 
wished to get over Advent, and in the next she desired fliat 
Huber and her daughter should have time to become thoroughly 
acquainted. Besides it w as necessar} to make enquiries res¬ 
pecting Von Huber’s chajactcr. Vov this latter purpose, she 
ivrote to one of her friends in the Capital. Tlie answer arriveil 
on the same day the tine weather occasioned such alarm to Mr. 
Gnyot. 

Von Huber, it was said, w^as one of tlie most respectable 
of men, he enjojed the esteem of every one and had been 
pitied by all his friends !iot only on account of his miserable 
health, but his dependence on his old, morose, and miserly 
fatluu'. The young man how ever had just taken possession of 
all the affairs of his j>arent,wdio had retired on his <‘State,in conse¬ 
quence of the inlirmities of old age. Tliis good news deliglited 
Mrs. Guyot. 

Another circumstance brought pleasure on the same day to 
Amelia and the Commandant. 

Watteville at Mrs. Guyol’s request entered Amelia’s room, 
^he was near the window, her head leaning on the new harp. 

“ Amelia, your Mamma wishes to know if it is your pleasure 
to take an airing to day. The weather is delightful.” 

Amelia did not reply, but turned her face away from him. 

Are you displeased Amelia?’’ said Watteville. 

She was still silent, and he then advanced towards the door, 
and (uriiing round enquired inlpatiq^tly whether she would go 
or not. 

A sad negatire was the answer. 
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Watfeville was alarmed, for the toiffcofher voice betrayed 
deep emotion 

‘‘ Wliat can be the matter with you?” he anxiously enquired- 
** Does Mamina” said she “wish me to meet him ? Is he to arrive 
to-day ? Has she said any thing ?” 

‘ Cfii Amelia” said Watteville “ and this question from you !” 
" Do you believe I would engage you to go if I had the least 
sus})icion of seeing him ? Would to God he were to arrive be- 
Ibre I go away.“ 

"Are you going then to leave us ?” , 

1 have written to my general to request to be removed, 
but I have received as yet no reply.” 

“ Fritz'' said Amelia, “don't take it amiss, but that was very 
foolish in you.” 

“ I wish to remain, but I dare not.’^ 

“Watteville, do you desire to make me angry with you for 


evtr*\ , 

And do you wish for my death in forcing me to be your 
guest at your nuptials.” 

You never will be invited to my nuptials. Who has toldjmir 
that I gave my consent ?” 

“ Hut you dare not refuse it." 

And God knows I cannot give it !” sighed Amelia covering 
her face- Watteville too was unmanned by his seorot grief. 
This was the first time they had touched upon this cireumstaiico 
though it never left their minds. They liaii but lately discovered 
liow dear they held each other. Fach endeavoured to hide from 
the other the flame of love, but it served only to increase its 
power, and make it more visible. 

“ Dear Amelia” said Watteville “ dare we remain together aa 
we have hitherto done ?” 

“ Watteville can we separate 
“ Dh my Amelia.” 

“ hVitz, we must not part.” 

Ibit when he comes ?" 


“ Rather ten thousand times would I be betrothed to the Dead 
Guest than to Von Huber.” 


On the following evening there was a large party at Mr. G*s. 
house. ^ As it was only three days before the tirst of advent, the 
Dead Guest engross* d a large share of the conversation. The 
young laxlies pretended to be veiy bold, but many rejoiced secretly 
that they were not brides. The elderly ladies, after mature deliber¬ 
ation, agreed, that the story of tlie Dead Guest might possibly 
be true. But the young Gentlemen were all incredulous tlftmglt 
warned by their elders, male and female, that it was danger-* 
•us to scoff and swagger in matters of this nature. 
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“ For Heaven^s sake'^said Mr. G. “ let us have done with this 
subject! Wherever I turn I hear of nothing but the Dead Guest, 
Is this a fit discofirse for the living?” 

I coincide with you,” said the Collector of the circuit, "the 
subject is dull and threadbare ! If Herbesheim had as little to 
finir from living guests, as from thej/isit of the Dead Guest 
we might be sure, that the fair sex would cease to have their 
heads tarried so often as they now are.” 

I shouhl only like to know how this foolish story came into 
the world ! said a young counsellor.” 

The tradition of the Dead Guest, said Watteville as it was 
known formerly, and as 1 Jieard it related in ray youth from aa 
old huntsman, is too long and tedious to relate.’' 

Do you recollect the story still?” enquired several voices at 
the same time. 

‘‘ 1 do,” re])lied Watteville. ^ 

“ Oh, you/y/?/.y/ tell it to us!” said the girls, crowding roinid him ! 
Resistance, an<l excuses were vain. VVatteville, was tlierel'ort^ 
obligetl to comiiuinicate the tradition as he had heard it from 
the old huntsman. 

THE DEAD OUEST. 

It is now two hundred years, said he, since the beginning of 
tlie Avar of tliirly years, when the Elector Frederic of the Pfalz 
placed tlte crown of the kingdom of Bohemia on his head. But 
the Emperor and the Elector of Bavaria, at the head of the Ca- 
tJioIic Germans set out to recover the crown. At the great and 
decisive battle of the White Mountain at Prague, the Elector 
lost his eroAvn. Tlie rumour spread through Germany with the 
rapidity of lightning. All the catholic toAviis exulted at the des¬ 
truction of poor Frederic, Avho with a small suite tied from Pra¬ 
gue in disguise. From his reign of one short season, he was 
called the Winter King. 

Our ancestors in Herbesheim, two hundred years ago had the 
same disposition to chatter about ncAVs and politics, as their A\'or- 
thy descendants ; but they were, 1 Avill not say more religious, 
but more higotted. Their joy over the defeat and flight of the 
Winter King was as great as ours a few years ago, at the over¬ 
throw of the Emperor Napoleon. 

One day three very beautilul virgins Avere seated together, and 
talking of the Winter King. All three Avere good frieods, and 
each had a bridegroom. The first lady was called Elisabeth, the 
second Maria and the third Rosa. 

. They ought not to sufler the that notorious heretic to 

escape from Germany !” said Elisabeth. As long as he lives 
that monster will follow Lutherism, and not cease to spread his 
aboiuiuable creed.” 
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^^Yes*' said Maria, “he who slaughfers him,'^ay expect a 
larfje reward from the Emperor, from the Elector of Bavaria, 
from the holy church, ami from the Pope ; nay he may rely oa 
the imlul^ence of Heaven.” 

‘‘ I ivish/' interrupted Rosa, “ he would come into our town. 
He should die by the haiW of my own sweet-heart, who would 
receive at least an earldom in reward.” 

“But it may be questioned” said Elizabeth, “whether he 
w ould make you a countess; for he scarcely has the heart for 

ii an heroic deed. But I should otdy have to wink with my 
eyes, and my bold lover would sever his heretic head from his 
body at a bloAv, and then where would be the earldom?” 

“Don’t make yourselves too big!” said Maria: “My sweet¬ 
heart is the bravest and most powerfid of all three. Has he 
not already been in the war as Captain? And did I order him, 
to^.ut down the ^reat Turk on his throne, he would do it. 
Don’t €\ult too much at the idea of the earldom.” 

•Whilst the virgins Mere still disputing about the earldom a 
loud tramping of horses was Jieard in the street^ Instantly were 
the three virgins at the uindoAV. It was dreadful weather, the 
winds howled tiereely and the rai»i poured in toircnts,‘‘alas !” 
said Elisabeth, •“ he who is on the road at such a time as this, 
does not travel for his pleasure.” 

He must be driven by sheer necessity” said Rosa; 

“ Or a bad conscience !” added Maria. 

On the opposite side ol’ the street at the inn of the French 
horn, thirteen gentlemen on horse back stopped and dismount¬ 
ed with great haste. TweUe, remained outside with their horses, 
llie thirteenth dressed all in white went into the house, immedi¬ 
ately tlie innkeeper with his grooms came out. The htu'ses were 
placed in the stables aiid the gentlemen all went into the inn. In 
spite of the dreadful weather and rain, a great number of people 
gathered in the street, to behold the I’oreign riders and their 
horses. The most beautiful horse belonged to the gentleman in 
white ; it was snow white, and beautifully caparisoned. 

“Now iftliat were the Winter King!” exclaimed the three 
virgins, almost at the same time and staring at each other with 
widened eyes. 

At this moment they heard a noise on the steps. Behold the 
three bridegrooms of tiie virgins. Do you already know,” said 
the one,*“ the fugitive Winter Kingis wdthhi the walls of our 
town.” 

“ That would be a fine prize” said the other. 

- “Anxiety is depicted on the face of that tall meagre white rob¬ 
bed figure,” said the thii*d. 

A joyful shuddering seized the girls, and they spoke 
voljpies with their looks. Suddenly they joined their hands and 
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sixid : “Done i done %'liey then lot their hands go, and each 
addressed herself to her bridef^room. 

Elisabeth said l& hers: “ If my betrothed, suffers the Win¬ 
ter Kins to leave our town alive. Til be rather thq kept mis¬ 
tress of the Winter Kiii^ than the lawful wife of my sweet-keart. 
jSo help me Cod and the saints 

M.aria said to hers: if niy sweet-heart suffers the Winter 
Kiji^ to see the sun ap,'ain,I will rather ^ive a kiss to death itself 
Ilian to my darling, So help me Cod and the saints/* 

Itosasaid to hers. “■ The key to my nuptial bed-room, is notr 
and forever lost, if my dear lover does not brin]j me his 
sword purpled w ith l>lood of the W inter King/* 

The three bridegrooms trembled, but they soon collected their 
minds as tiiey beheld their bf'iuitifid brides more charming than 
ever, waiting for their decision. Each, became anxious to be liio 
llrst to pnive the fervour of his love by such an heroic^ dc^L 
Tiieri'forc tliey decided that theW^iiiter king was not to live auo# 
llier day. 

Tliey took leave from their brides, who now sat exultingiy 
thinking of the glory their bridegrooms would acquire by their 
courage and aifection. The tliree young men consulted together, 
tluMi weni into the inn of the French Horn, asked for wine, and 
in the course of < onversation learnt of the strangers in which 
ajuirtmcnt tlie king ^vould sleep. 

Before day-break, tsvelve guests rode awry in haste, in spitev 
of the storm and weather. The thiiteenlh was dead in his bed 
weltering in liis blood. He Imd three mortal wounds. No one 
could say who he was; but the innkeeper asserted that it was not 
the king. And he was in the right; for the Winter King luckily 
escajyed. as it is well knoAvn, to floliand, where he lived many 
jears afterwards. The Dead Cuest was buried on the very 
same day, but not in the church-yard, in consecrated ground. 

Tlie three bride.*? Avere anxiously Avaiting for the arrival of 
their bridegrooms, but they came not. In all houses, every 
where they made search for them; but no one had seen theui 
since midnight. Neither the innkeeper nor his wife, nor any of 
their servants, male or female, knew Avhither they had gone nor 
what might have become of them. 

The poor girls grieved bitterly, they cried night and d^y, and 
repented of the wicked request which they made to such hand¬ 
some and failliful men. 

JBut*the charming Rosa lamented the most; for she was the 
first who made the dangerous proposal to her companions against 
the life of the Winter King. Two days had already gone since 
that unlucky night, the third was nearly over. 

January 183U. C 
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Suddenly a knock at Rosa’s door \fas heard, a strange and 
noble looking man entered, and enquired for her. She was seat¬ 
ed crying by her father and mother. The stranger handed a 
letter, wh^h he had received from a young man and which he 
liadpromised to be the bearer of himself. The letter was from 
her sweet-heart. 

It was almost dark. The mother hastened and brought two 
lights, to read the letter and to behold the stranger. He was 
a man of about thirty years, tall and lean, dressed in an en¬ 
tire black suit in the height of the fashion, at his side was a 
;sword, the handle of which was set in gold, pearls and brillant 
stones. Diamonds were glittering with various colours from his 
finger rings. But his countenance however regular and noble, 
was, in spite of the fire of his eyes, pale and ghastly. He sat 
down, and the father read the letter. “ We have slain the wrong 
man, therefore my dear Rosa adieu forever! since I have lost the 
key of your nuptial bed room. Til look out for another bride 
who may not require a purpled sword. Console yourself as Ido. 
Herewith I return you the ring.** The ring fell from the letter. 

When Rosa heard the contents of the letter, she cried bitterly 
and cursed her unfaitht ul lover. Her father and mother endea¬ 
voured to console their poor child, and the stranger said a great 
many soothing things. Had I known that the man had made 
ane the bearer of such despair, as true as I am the count of Buren 
I would have given him his benediction with this sword. Dry 
your tears my beautiful maiden, a single pure drop from jour 
charijiing eyes is enough to wash away the last flame of love of 
lhat unworthy man.’’ 

But Rosa could not cease to cry. The count took his leave, 
asking permission to revisit tlie fair suflever on the following 

day 

The next morning as he was alone with Rosa he said : "I could 
not sleep the whole night, from thinking of your beauty, and 
affliclion. You owe me a smile that my cheeks pale from want 
of sleep may become a little red.” 

“ How can I smile said Rosa, has not that unfaithful 
wretch returned me the ring?” 

Tlie count took the ring and threw it out the window. Off' 
with that ring!” said he, with how much pleasure do I replace 
it with a handsomer one!” he put the handsomest of his rings 
Ijeforciher on the table. “To any one of these rings,” added he 
belongs a rich estate !” 

Rosa blushed. She pushed back the cosily ring. “ Dont be 
so cruel said the count; npw that I have seen you 1 can never for¬ 
get, such transcendant beauty. If your lover has disdained you, 
in your turn disdain him. That is a sweet revenge. My heart 
yd mj earldnin lay at yoar feet.” 
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To be sure Rosa did not wish to hear all this : yet she found in 
her heart, that the count was in the right regarding the justice 
of revenge, and tnat the unfaithful lover was to be forgotten. 
They discoursed about many things. The count spoke with 
touching modesty and tenderness, and if he was not so hancftomo 
as the lost bridegoom, he was equally interesting. Rosa ceased 
to weep, and she could not but smile occasionally at the count's 
pleasant conversation. 

The presence of that rich Lord was soon known in the whole 
town of Herbesheim. It afso became soon a matter of talk tliat 
Rosa had received a letter through him from her fugitive bride¬ 
groom. When Elisabeth and Maria heard this, they lost no 
time to go, and enquire of their friend, if the noble count knew 
any thing of their lovers. 

When Rosa enquired of the Count, he replied, that he would 
wait himself upon the afflicted mourners, to see if he could gu#ss 
by their descriptions, wliether he had seen them. She Treated 
him now in a more kindly way, for she had considered the last 
night the many things he had said, and as she looked on the cost¬ 
ly ring, she tliouglit to herself: here I have only to stretch out 
my hand and divide an earldom.” She showed her parents th© 
jewels which the Count had left upon the table, and she mention¬ 
ed his honorable offer. The parents were miglitily astonished at 
all tliis and could hardly bring themselves to believe it. But 
w^hen on tlie following day the count returned, asking their leav© 
to make a present to their daughter of a trifle for a dress, and as 
he drew from a costly small box, a cross of diamonds hung on a 
sevenfold pearl string, they gave full credit to his word. The father 
and mother consulted, and agreed : That the stranger would 
make an excellent son-in-law, and that they would do their best 
to gain him! 

They spoke much in favor of the Count to their daughter, and 
left her ofteii alone with him ; Rosa rejoiced at the prospect of 
being Countess of Buren, and the envy and admiration of the 
whole town ; she was tlierefore as indulgent as possible to the 
ijnpctuosity of her iiew lover. 

But he was a sly rogue. For when he came to Elisabeth he 
found her still more beautiful than the charming Rosa; and when 
at last he saw the Maria with her long and ^ibil^cks; the other 
two appeared to him almost ugly. But to eacnme told nearly the 
same story that he had found the three young men at a tavern 
with two young girls with whom they took unwarrantable liber¬ 
ties, That they all three were to march for the war in Bohemia 
togetHfer with those two girls as common property; that hearing 
in the course of conversation, that in his journey be had to pass 
Herbesheim, the one had written a chit to Rosa requesting liim 
ta deliver it himself. The other two ridiculed it, saying, 
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are satisfied with our jolly girls, and do^ot wish to write letters, 
to those we liavelel'i, butasyou give yourself the trouble to hand 
the li'tter, say that we are going to join the war in Bohemia, 
l>eoau <!0 tl»ey coininanded us to coininil a shauieful deed. They 
retiiyied the bride rings instead of letters, to give tliein to the 
man wliose fingers they might better fit than theirs. 

Elizcnbeth’s ring soon fitted him exactly, and Maria's w'as 
equally w^ell suited to the ^vealtliy stranger; he consoled each 
most eloquently, and enquired if a bridegroom was deserving of 
a single tear, who could abandon his bride so ^hamefu]ly as to 
throw aw'ay his heart on prostitutes? lie jdayetl his part with 
Elizabeth and Maria, as he had done with Rosa—to each he 
liiade rich presents, to each he o!len‘<l his hand, his ciuldoin; 
and each became accustomed to his pallid face. 

However, the three friends made a secret to each otlier, of 
their connections wdtii the Count, and their love projects. No 
lo^lge^dul they exchange visits as (ormerly, it made tliem angry, 
to hear by chance, that the Count contimted his acquaintance 
with the others, Tlie one jealous of the otlier, endeavoured to 
outdo the rest: at first they sulfered liis caresses, and at last 
they returned them, in order to captivate him the more securely. 

No one felt more joy at their inutual jealousy lliaii tin; wan¬ 
ton Count. For by these means he gainetl every da^ gn'ater 
favours from tiiem, till tliey liad no more to give. 'J'o lic sure 
Jie swore to each, by vvliatever was sacred in heaven, that he 
found the rest, dull and ugly, but for tlie sake of politeness and 
good breeding, he could not but visit them from time to time. 
Even this shift would not serve him any longer. At last, as a 
prool ol liis true love each required of liim, to renounce llie 
otlnr two entirely. He agreed that a formal bctrotlnnent 
and exchange of rings should be made in presence of the pa¬ 
rents, lie stipulated however, that lu' should be allowed to 
spend an hour at night with each, before the marriage look 
place, that he miglitspeak undisturbedly of all his arrangements. 
Even to this, each of the fair ones agreed, and their consent was 
sealed with a kiss. Butin kissiiig him, they none of them could 
help remarking, My dear Count, but you are indeed too pale ! 
Put oil that black dress, it only serves to render you more 
pale. To which he always answered. I wear black to ac¬ 
complish a low. On the nuptial day, lil appear in red and 
while, [ike your checks, ray darling.” 

And it happened at the same day, that he was formally be¬ 
trothed lo every one of the three. In the dark night he silently 
successive hours jnto the bed-room of each. On the 
fouowing morning the girls slept too long, the parents went to 
^ake them, when each.bride lay extended cold as ice in her 
with her face twisLeu to her back. 
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Loud and desperate fihuH issued from the three Louses. The 
whole populace cried murder! murder ! aud as suspicion fell on 
the Count of Bureft, they assennbled Lclcre the inn of the French 
Horn, the sergeants and town-guard (iiteredif. There tl)e inn¬ 
keeper lamented that his guest had disappeared wdtli all his 
servaids, and that nobody had seen them go away. The luggage 
of which there wfis .so niiieh, had also disa])peared, and no on# 
saw it taken; from the well closed stables, the many superb 
horses were all gone, and the night ivatch at the doors had not 
Jjeard the least noise. 

The whole world w^as terrified, and every one made a cross, 
and blessed himself when passing before the houses of the three 
unhappy brides. Therein, nothing but howling and lamenta¬ 
tions were lieard, and what must appear still more strange, the 
rich prf'seiits, the superb bridal-dresses, tlie pearl strings, the 
precious stones and diamond rings which the Count, hail given, 
could no where be found. ^ 

A small funeral procession only follow^ed the biers of the thre^ 
brides. And wlien the coffijis w ere set down on the yard of St. 
Vincent’s Cliurcli, and the funeral oration w^as about to be recit¬ 
ed, a tall man was seen to stalk slowly away. And when the 
peojdc looked after him, everyonewasastoinshedtobeuoldthaj, 
though at first he was dressed entirely in black, l)y d-^grees lie 
turned altogether white. And three red spots were seen on Jiis 
wliite mantle, and the blood visibly ran down his manllo in drops. 
And the tall, pale man went to the Hearing place. 

Jesii Maria !” exclaimed tlie inn-keeper of the Frencii Horn, 
that is the Dead Cuest, whom we interred tliere tweiitj-one 
days ago. Terror seized all who were in the Clmrch-yurd, and 
they ran away witli liorror. A hurricane aecoinpaiiied wdth 
rain and snow' blew after them. Three days andtliree nigiits did 
the collins remain niiburied at the side of the o])en graves ! 

When Government at last gave an order Ibr their burial and 
a large sum of money was giv<ui to ))(u>])le to perform the fearful 
work on lifting the cotiins the men found tliem as light as if 
lijey were empty and yet the covers were nailed down. They look 
courage and opened the collins which were quite vacant ! 


Waltevillc made apaune in his story; a deathlike stillness pre¬ 
vailed in tlic room. The genlleimm had a serious and solemn 
look and the ladies wdio had unconsc iously pressed closer toge¬ 
ther appeared to be intently^ listening, long alter Watteville had 
ceased liis narration. Their folded hands and pale visages re¬ 
vealed their feelings. “ Snulf the^ caudles !’’ exclaimed Mr. 
(^uyot “ and speak again my friends that human voices may be 
heard or else 1 shall leave the room. That diabolical nonsense 
might give any one the horrors.* 
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The candles were snuffed 


, refreshments brought in and 


every 


one tried to look and speak as cheerfully as possible. But fear 
was on every face and the words trembled on every tqngue. 


After a little while however the company could not repress 
their Sinxious curiosity to hear the remainder of the tradition of 
the Dead Guest. They again sat down in a semi-circle about 
the narrator and requested him to finish the story. 


The present estate” continued Watteville “ of M. Steiger 
near thistowm belonged formerly, as you know, to a noble family 
of the name of Freudenreich which has not possessed it this last 
hundred years. It was farmed away till about twenty years aga 
when in the lime of the war it w as purchased by the late M. 
Steiger. The last Baron who from time to time inhabited that 
Mansion with his family was a terrible spendihrift; he came here 
hoy^ever to recruit his pecuniary afiairs w hich he exhausted in 
Paris ob Venice. 

* But even his economical recreations at this superb seat for 
the most part were but continuationf?, on a more moderate scale, 
of his usual expensive amusements. Even now we can perceive 
the wrecks of former grandeur and splendour in the extensive 
ruins of the castle and its side buildings all of which became 
a prey to the flames about seventy years ago. Near these ruins 
you know is the present handsome but modest building which Mr. 
Steiger has erected. 

When for the last lime the Baron visited his noble seat it hap¬ 
pened to be in a most unusual season, an<l with a most unusually 
nnmerous company it was late in Autumn and he was attended by 
from fifteen to twenty young noblemen with their domestics. His 
daughter was at that time bride to the Viscount Wyiienbach a 
rich and amiable but hare-brained fellow who had visited the 
several courts of Germany with orders from the Cardinal Du¬ 
bois. Dubois was the all powerful minister of the Due of Or¬ 
leans, Regent of France and Wyttenbach was his great favorite. 

It may easily be supposed that Baroit Von Freudenreich, spared 
MO expense to make hb guest’s residence in his rural palace as agree¬ 
able as possible. The Count von Siebenthal, the son of one of 
the noble families of the lower Rhine was in this merry circle the 
master of all sports. The Baron von Freudenreich had made his 
acquaintance a shmttime before he came to Herbesheim, and' 
he took him along w ith him as a real treasure. Von Siebenthal 
loved play and did not hesitate at the highest stakes, though h» 
was often unfortunate. The Baron no doubt looked to him as 
one likely to restore liis ruined finances. ® 

Tht very same young rake formed the idea of giving masked 
balls;at the approach tif the winter season, and that every ona 
uijght choose the handsomest without regard to rank or bitthc. 
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For indeed the company'^P'as much, in want of ladies particularly 
in time of feasts. The young Baroness von Freudeureich and 
some of her friends were entirely lost amongst the number of 
gentlemen. ‘‘Why then” said von Siebenthal, '‘look at the 
geneological tree, when ladies are required. Beauty is found 
in eveiy rank, and even amongst Grisettes there are beauties 
despised at no court.*' 

Every one applauded the scheme and the Milliners and 
tailors of the town were set in motion to make mask dress¬ 
es. The Viscount von Wyitenbach endeavoured to distinguish 
himself beyond every one else in the splendour of his attire and 
Siebenthal as usual wished to overreach him. He looked in Her- 
besheim for the best tailor and the most beautiful girl to lead her 
to the ball. He found both under the same roof. Master Schatz- 
mann was the best tailor, who immediately understood the descrip¬ 
tion of the dress of the count and his daughter Susanna was in 
the first bloom of her charms which soon bewitched the cafDnfT 

The count seldom was absent from the house of the tailoit 
He had always to look after something or other, that nothing 
might be s])oilcd. In particular he bad a great many things to 
say to Miss Susanna. Even a couple of magniticent ladies 
di'csses he ordcreil to be made for the Mask ball, which Susanna 
not only was requested to sew herself, but the father was oblig¬ 
ed to take the exact measure of her own body since he pretend¬ 
ed that Susanna had actually the very same shape the same 
graceful figure of the noble Lady whom he was going to lead 
to the Bali. He ^\as also very liberal and the presents which 
lie occasionally made amounted to much more than the sum he 
hjid agreed for. It might easily be foreseen that lie made the 
most select presents to Susanna, and when he met her alone he 
told her the most flaUering things imaginable and spoke to her of 
his ardent love. 

Susanna, to be sure, did not wish to hear any thing tender, for 
she was an honorable maid, and besides she was promised to 
one of her fathers’ journey-men ; but yet she could not listen with 
anger to all the sweet things from such a noble and bountiful 
Lord, for a gii*l can seldom get angry with the man who profes¬ 
ses to adore lier. 

A few days before the Ball day—the mask dresses were all ready 
—Von Siebenthal entered Mr. Schatzuiann’s house in a dull and 
melancholy mood. He requested to be allowed to speak a few 
words in private with the Master, on which they retired to an 
adjoining room. 

“ Master” said he “ I am in a drea^lful embarrassment. You, 
if you will, can save me from the dilemma, and if you do me that 
favor, 1 will reward you better, than if I were to occupy you tho 
whole yeea* in eewing Ball for we.” 
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I am your Excellency’s most obedient servant! replied tlio 
tailor with a low bow and .smiling coniiteuance,” 

“ Only think, master” continued Von Siebentlial “the Lady 
I was to lead to the ball has fallen sick and declines to go. 
Every other Gentleman has his partner, and, you well know it, for 
the most part, daughters of tradesmen from the town. Now I 
am witliout a partner. 1 might find one anmngst the families of 
counsellors, or merchants, but wbonx do the ball-dresses fit ? You 
«ce Master, 1 cannot buirequestyon to let me escort your daugli- 
ter. You yourself have taken her ine'asure, the dreSvses fit hw' as 
it t*iey Averc part of lierself, and will they, on any one elS® (la 
credit to Mr. Scliatzmann? Yon must let her go.” 

The tailor could not but see the ne(^essity ; fewer arguments 
might have convinced him. But he never could have expected 
so much honor. He made at every new argument new bows, 
and he could not utter a Avord. 

“ STfsauna Avill not have cause to repent it,” continued Von 
Siebentlial; “ The drt ssos in which she dances will remain her 
own properly, and 1 will buy tor her with pleasure whatever may 
be necessary to appear worthy of tliat splendid assembly.” 

“ Yourexcellcucj isoverkiud !” exclaimed Master Scliatzmann : 
And permit me to observe to your Excellency, that tliougli 1 say 
it that should md, the girl dances chariiiiiigly. You ought to 
have seen her dance at the nuptials of iriy neigiibour the pewter- 
er—: and at the christouiiig of Master Hammer the Shoemaker’s 
eleventh Child. But never mind, I beg your Excellency to re¬ 
main Jiere a little Av hile, and 1 Avill bring the girl here. Y (»ur 
LxcclleMcy lias only to propose it to her, and njy authority shall 
not be wanting.” 

But Master” replied Siebentlial “ Susanna’s bridegrooiu 

is perhaps jealous, for Avhi^ h he Avould be in the wrong, you 
must give him a good word,” 

“ Oil!” said jVlasler Scliaizman : “ tliat booby— Avill not dare 
to utter a sound.” 

He Aveiit away, soon after Susanna entered the room blushing. 
The count covered her hand with kisses. He confided to her his 
embarrassment, his desires, and he requested her to get, at his 
expcnce, A\halcver she considered iudisjien^ible to make her aj)- 
pear at least equal in dress to the first Ladies of the town. She 
jbluvshed again, particularly when he whispered to her that she 
would be the ilrst beauty of the ball, and when he handed her a 
pair of the moat Tiiagniticeut earrings. 

This was almost too much for a wild and vain girl. Su¬ 
sanna represented in her mind the splendour of the feast, Mnd in 
^ moment she saw herself admired from head to foot ; but she 
jiemained embairasscd, ^nd said something about her lather’s 
Dg^mission. 
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Von Siebentlial quietftl her mind on that score. And when, 
she no longer hesitated to accept of his invitation, he pressed 
her in rapture in*his arms and said, Susanna wherefore shall 
I deny it ? you, and no other Lady, were my choice from the 
first moment I saw you. I had selected you when your father 
tfiok the measure of your fair person. 1 selected you then on¬ 
ly as my dancing partner. Ah Susanna I should wish now to 
select you as my partner for iile ; for I adore you. You are 
not made, to be the wife of a poor tailor’s assistant. You are 
destined for higher tliinga. Do you, will you, understand me ?'* 

She withdrew herself from his arms and promised to be hijr 
partjier at the Ball if her lather should have no objections. They 
both entered the workroom. Here Von Siebentlial whispered 
the Master in his ear. “ She consents. Take care that every 
thing luu pssury he provided that she may appear with decen¬ 
cy. IT(m-c take this for the expenses.” With this he ha^ed 
lo Master Sehatzman a whole I'oll of gold. 

But now stormy si*enes took place in the house of the tailol*. 
For Abraham Iiis journey-man, Susanna’s bridegroom, grew al¬ 
most I’rantie. when lie came to know w hat was going on. Neither 
the thousand caresses from the crying girl, nor the curses and 
inalediclions from the father, could bring him to a sense of rea¬ 
son. That lasted the whole day. Susanna passed a sleepless 
night. She loved Abraham a great deal, but it was impossible 
to forego the opjiortunily to earn admiration at a masquerade 
ball. Indeed he asked almost an impossibility. Nay, she thought 
that he did not love her truly, since he grudged Lor a pleasure 
which was, in itself, so \ery innocent. 

On the I'ollowing day Abraham w'^as a little more quiet, and 
he did not rage so tremendously ; bul still he repeated in a 
menacing way ; ”yuu shall not go to the Ball!” to which 
Sqsanna replied in an equally grumbling tone : “ And go 

3 shall !” to whicli the father used to add ; “ And she shall go, 
in spite of your teeth, 1 command it.” Dancing shoes, silk 
stockings, fine handkerchiefs, lace of the most costly quality; 
ribands and heaven knows what all, were accordingly procured. 

But when the ball day had arrived, Abraham seeing Uiat she 
was in earnest, laced his bundle, entered perfectly ready to set out 
and said : It you go, 1 am off also, and we are for ever sepa¬ 
rated.” Susannah turned pale. The old man, who had just 
had a violent quarrel with Abraham, said ; “ Pack awky, the 
sooner jou be ofl' the better ! I wish to see who is master of us 
two! .Susanna will get a husband every day ten times better than 
you.”—But Susanna began to cry.* At this moment a servant 
ot the Count Von Siebenthal entered with a box which he deli¬ 
vered in the name of his master. It contained^ said he, some 
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trifles for the attire of Miss SchatzmaiiEi. It was a precious veil, 
there were also beautiful rolls of larf^e ribands^ a rich coral string- 
for the neck, two rings of beautiful diamonds of the lirst water. 
Susanna looked sideways at that magnitu^ence, which her father 
pulled out of the box, and the diamonds glittered through her 
tears in multifarious colours, with still greater lustre. She w^as 
wavering between love and vanity. 

And you do not go V* said Abraham. 

** And I shall go !'“ said Susanna with a proud resolution ; 
^ You are not worthy the tears which I shed for you; I seel threw 
away my affection on an ungrateful wretch. Now I perceive 
clearly that since you grudge me even so much honor and plea¬ 
sure, you have never loved me.” 

“ Be it so,” said Abraham : "" you will break a faithful heart.’* 
He tlirew tlie ring wliich he had received from her, at her feet 
and went away, never to return. 

Casftuuali sobbed aloud and wanted to call him back ; but 
h«*r father comforted her. Tlie Evening came and she dressed 
for the Ball. The toilette divssij)ated her mind and she soon 
forgot her nm-away lover. A can-iage stopped before tlm house 
Von Siebenthal came to fetch her. They rolled away. “ Oh 
Susanna !” said he in the carriage: “ how infinitely handsome 
you are. You are a Goddess. For such dress, not for your usual 
simple attire you were burn!” 

The feast was brilliant. Von Siebenthal and Susanna appeared 
in black. Both by their splendour drew the attentionof all present 
on them. For they even exceeded the maguilicenee of the VivS- 
count Wyttenbach and the young Baroness von Frcndenreich, 
moving through the various coloured rows of masks. 

The black man is certainly tlie Count !” said the Viscount 
to his bride and partner ; “ Why that fool endeavours to hide 

liis face by a mask is more than I can conceive ; surely he cannot 
shorten his bamboo figure, by wliich he overtowers every man 
by a whole head. To make himself known, this knight of the sad 
figure does not require to wear his own livery, black on black, 
like an undertaker. But I am curious who his partner may be. 
Indeed a charming figure and she dances mo>st gracefully.” 

I bet,” said the Baroness, it is some common thing from 
town. It is visible by her stilt’, uneasy gait.” * 

“ The Ball lasted until late at night before they sat down to a 
sumptuous meal at which of course the masks were laid aside. 
At the'sight of so many strange and beautiful faces, an agreea¬ 
ble surprise was excited. It seemed that the Viscount could not 
satisfy his eyes in beholding the Count’s fair partner. He^^came 
to sit near her and the Count took Jiis seat at the side of the 
Baroness. The two gentlemen seemed to change tlieir parts ; 
m mmy flattering ttoigs Avbicb amounted aibuost to adulation 
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whicli the Viscount addrftisedtQ his joyful neighbour, the count 
said to the bride. Tnis conversation they even continued after 
the supper was removed. 

“ Upon my honour,” said the VivSeount to Von Siebentbal, “ I 
purloin your j)artner even at ihe risk of boconiing your foe.” 

“ The revenge is in my hands my dear Viscount,” said Von 
Sie))enthal. “ J j)urloin your amiable Baroness.” 

“ The Viscouni fired by his new passion and the old wine, 
n'plied, thouglitlessly eimugh, witliout perceiving the Baro¬ 
ness close to him, who could well hear what he said. A doz¬ 
en of my Baroness for a single such Venus !” 

“ Viscount,” said the Count in a stern tone, take care of 
wliat you say. However amiable my partner may be, the 
fij'st pri/c of beauty always belongs to the queen of the feast, 
your bride.” 

^ A ((ucen by name only !— I am for the real power !” ex¬ 
claimed the Viscount. The Count in vain endeavoured 
him liints and signs to moderate himself on account of the pre¬ 
sence of the Baroness ; he at last spoke more resolutely, and 
commaiided the Viscount not to give utterrance to any further 
ollensive language. The Baroness w^ent away in a great passi¬ 
on. They then came to higher words. The Count endeavour¬ 
ed in vain to come to a fricndl}’- understanding. The Viscount 
enflained by love, wine and a?iger, beliaved still more indecorous¬ 
ly. The guests gathered round them. The Count to guard a- 
gainst a greater uproar reinaiucd silent. But when the Vis¬ 
count said. “ Count, I never thought, that such a worried rake 
as y<mrsc]f, could have the strength to feel jealousy ; for impo¬ 
tent jealousy only sjurnks through you !”—then Von SiebentWl 
could not contain himself any longer. Viscount !” he ex¬ 
claimed, ““ Uakt: ! Who dares to say so ?” 

“ Vour own pale face !” replied the Viscount laughing scorn- 
fully. 

“ If you are not a coward Viscount,” said tlie Count “ youil 
give me to-morrow morning satisfaction for your folly. One of 

must quit this house. You are a fop.” 

The Baron Y'ou Frendenreich met his daughter in tears in a 
side room and acquainted her of the shameful behaviour of the 
Viscount. He looked for him, and found him in time to hear 
the last words oftlic Count. Every one present was incensed 
at tlie Viscount's conduct. 

The Baron enraged seized the hand of the VivSeount aI^d lead 
him aside, “ you have openly afl'ronted my daughter, you des-. 
picab^^ wretch; did we deserve this from you ? you must give 
me satisfaction this very moment and not by to~morrotv,^ So 
saying they both left the Ball room. Whilst here the couples re- 
uewed their dance, to reinstate the broken harmony. The Baron' 
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with the Viscount entered a solitary wef illuTBinated side room. 
The Count followed them at their heels. He brought two swords 
of w hich he ofl'ered one to the Viscount, whiUt addressing the 
Saron ; “ Permit me Baron, to revenge the liouor of the divine 
Baroness and my own on this worthless man !” In a rage the 
Viscount said. “ Well then you milk coloured face, draw ! 
With that he drew his sword. Hung away his scabbard, and at- 
tacke<lthe Count. The Count defended himself w ith sang froid. 
The duel had scarcely lasted three minutes, when the small 
sword of Ihe Viscount was flung from his grasp witli a mighty 
force, so that it flew in a large side mirror which split in a thou¬ 
sand pieces. 

“ Pitiful wretch” ! exclaimed the Count : “ Your life is in niy 
power. I dont wish to detile myself with your contemptible 
blood. Away from this atmosi>liere and return not again.” So 
saying he gave a cut over his buck w^ith the Hat side of liis sw’ord^ 
anti'Arew him out of the door witi* the strength of a giant. 

^ The same night Viscount Von Wyttenbach left the castle with 
all his retinue. 

However deeply offended, by the Viscount’s indecorous beha¬ 
viour, the young Baroness conceived herself, it gave lier full sa¬ 
tisfaction to see her honor redeemed by the drawing of swords. 
True she never bore the Viscount any afl'ection, but now she 
hated him cordially. She now found in the Count some- 
tliing strangely interesting, althougli she dislike^ his coun¬ 
tenance before. There is no occasion to wonder at this sudden 
change. It is well knowm,that love makes his victims blind. 

When vshe was told by her father of all that had taken place, 
she looked for the Count with a seeming anxiety which indeed 
was only assumed. She well knew things had terminated without 
bloodslied on either side. 

But my dear Count,” said she “ What did you do ? You 
are I hope not wounded ? For God sake how you have frigh¬ 
tened me !” 

My gracious lady and if I were wounded for your sake how 
proud I should feel. Uoiri be alarmed, such a fo]) as the Vis¬ 
count does not easily give me a wound. But should you feel 
some pity for me, there is room enough for it ; for I am indeed 
wounded, in a dangerous place—in tins heart—and by you too. 
But for that you have no pity !” 

“ Trifler! Till now none ever perceived on you such a wound;” 
* I remained” he replied “ silent and suflered, it flattered iny vanity 
tabe one of the many sacritices of your charms. I was silent, ^ 
happy to revenge you at the risk of j»y own life. I ahajl bo 
fflent, and be happy to die fgr yoiu’* 
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“ Be silent!” said the #arone.sssinilin|^, and i^ewarded his ftat- 
tery with a soft pressure of her hand “ conduct me again to the 
Ball room. 

Tliey danced, both became more confidential, for that lieavy 
confession the heaviest to all sufferers, was uttered and not 
rejected. When by way of jest, slie called him her knighland 
champion, he in the manner of knights asked for his love reward. 
True the young Baroness refused it tiiougli it only consisted 
of a kiss on her glowing cheeks; but the conquest was not less 
dear to her. 

Susanna was still more intoxicated with joy, she was an object 
of general admiration. So many fine things of her beauty wer# 
never told her, which she heard here from so many young noble¬ 
men. When the count reconducted her, in Ihe morning, to 
her father's luuise and he invited her for the next ball, her extreme 
joy was redoubled. “ Oh Susanna,” he sighed. “ You passed 
tins evening so agreeably to yourself; don't you wish fqt;^icb 
joyful moments both morning and evening ? It only depends 
you. As countess VonSiebenthalj our whole life will be a Ball day.” 

She was silent. He stole a kiss from her, pressing her to his 
bosom, slie trembled, remained silent, and suffered the second. 

The count did not fail to inquire after the health of both his 
dancing partners and to continue his court to each, to both he 
made splendid presents and he inspired both maidens with vani¬ 
ty and love. The fathers, the tailor as well as the Baron were 
dazzled in nearly the same manner. The tailor thought sooa 
to be rich enough to give up lus trade, and the Baron waS: 
loud in his praises, of the most flattering kind, in favor of the count 
who indeed had advanced him considerable sums in times of 
great pecuniary embarrassments. 

Von Siebenthal had no difficulty in gaining his end :he demand¬ 
ed Susanna’s hand, ar»d that too of the Baron's daughter, they 
both gave their consent, which was confirmed by their parents. 

Tliis insatiable seducer played exactly the saine game in the 
house of Mr. Baumgartner the first musician of the town; by his 
iirtifices he succeeded in separating his daughter from her be¬ 
trothed lover, and in placing himself in his stead. The betroth- 
mentwith all three was formally concluded on the same day. 

On the betrotlunent-day the Baron gave a grand dinner, ball 
and supper. The convulsions of nature on that day were dreeudful; 
idorm, rain and snow, were accompanied by vivid lightning, 
thunder and hailstones. The tiles rattled from the robfs, the 
largest trees broke or were plucked up from their roots, but no-, 
tiling of this was perceived in the Ball room where the evening 
Was spent in the enjoyanent of love, vHnc and merriment. 

• The young Baroness adorned a&d dressed out in royal 

ladgn^cence by the prodigal presejitao:(her betrothed^ danced^ 
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withextravagant joy and was delighted with the envious admi¬ 
ration of the other noble ladies, of the surrounding neighbour¬ 
hood who could not but acknowledge her-splendour. She 
made them feel that as the bride of the richest count of 
Germany she <‘,ould no longer look upon them as her equalvS. 

Before the Ball was ended, she avus too weary to stay longer 
and she retired early in the morning to her sleeping room. The 
Count as if intoxicated with love followed her unperceived. When 
the count returned he found all ready for departure; the carri¬ 
ages one by one iji rapid succession d»'ove to and from the gate* 

Early on the following day a most horrid rumour ran through 
the towm, that the daughter of the musician Baumgartner was 
found dead in her bed with her neck twisted. All thronged to 
that unfortunate lious^". Doctors, Surgeons and Police Ofli- 
eers hurried thither, and the inostjiitifuleries were heard. Now 
the cireumstaneo (in Advent t5o) whicli had liappened a hun- 
dred-i^iftars ago in llerbeshiem oecurred to many. Tile tradi¬ 
tion of tlie Dead Guest re\ived. Terror seized upon all. 

Master Schatzniann heard of it too. He tliouglit of Susanna 
with a cold shudder. But when lie reflected on tlie Dead Guest, 
and according to the tradition on the tall big man with the pale 
face in tlie black dress and when he found tliis to be th(‘ accurate 
description of tlie Count, his hair stood an end. But yet he never 
gave entire credit to a tale tliat no reasonable man could believe. 
He reproached himself for his doubts, and went up to his chest 
to take a wine glass full of the kirshenwasser which he had re¬ 
ceived from the Count, as a cordial for his faintheart. 

To his astonishment the bottle liad vanished ; his wonder was 
yet more strangely excited when looking in a difl'erent box, one 
thing and other and all were wanting Avhich either he or his 
daughter had received from the liberality of the Count. He shook 
his head with horror. 

His heart foreboded evil things. Alone and silent he crept 
into Susarina’vS sleeping room, that in the most dreadful case he 
might have no witness, and that he might not become the talk of 
the town. He softly opened the door. He went to IIkj bed of 
the daughter, but yet he could not summon sufficient courage to 
open his eyes. And when at last he gave a glance there—it 
grew' dark before his eyes—there she laid dead; her beautif ul face 
twisted to her back. Struck as if by lightning he stood moti¬ 
onless. In his confusion he laid hold of the pale head of the 
deceased, and laid it in its natural position; without knowing 
what he did he hastened to the doctor and announced to him the 
sudden death of his child. The doctor looked on the beautiful 
corpse and shook his head,** her head was again twisted to the 
Master Schatzinanu did not wish the truth to be divulg- 
ei|p1ntreuted him to say that a severe lever occasioned by the; 
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violent storm, or the h(^ weather, or any thing else had killed 
her. The poor tailor in his grief began to howl so loud that the 
whole neighbourJfood was alarmed. 

Nothing but the misfortune of those two poor girls was heard 
of when a new report of the instant death of the only daughter of 
the Bdron Von Frendenreich was projnulgated. Yet the doctors 
who returned to town from the Baron’s house, asserted that the 
lady had been alive this morning; an apoplexylu consequence of 
a cold caught at the Ball the previous night was more than suf- 
heient to destroy her tender life : but who believed it ? Every 
one was convinced that the young Baroness had shared the 
same untox\ard fate as the other two, and that the Baron had for 
honor’s sake spared no money to buy the secret. 

Indeed the. house of the Baron, from a place of extravagant 
mirth was changed into a house of mourning; tlie unfortunate fa¬ 
ther was iiu-oiisolable. Had it been possible to aggravate hisgyief 
it would have been the discovery that all his bills of excliange, 
together with all his gold, necklaces, rings. Jewels, &c, which 
the Count Von Siebent hal, had eitlier given to the father or daugh¬ 
ter, bad disapp(;ared with the life of the Baroness. Nay the Count 
himself, who was sought in all places had become invisible in the 
most unaccountable way. His apartments were as clean and 
empty as if he had never dw^elt therein. His baggage, servants, 
horses, carriages, and all that belonged to him were gone. 

Thus on one and the same, day, the three unfortunate brides 
were conveyed to their last homes. The collins and the mourners 
arrived at tlie same time on the burial ground before the town. 
The parson read the funeral service for all three; when one of 
the mourners wrapped up in a black mantle somewhat before thp 
service was concluded turned sideways; scarcely at the distance 
of a few paces, he was seen in a clianged shape, in an old and sin¬ 
gular fashion, snow w hite, AvitJi a white feather in his hat; three 
large red spots were visible upon bis person, and drops of blood 
were distinctly seen to drip down overhiswliite clothes. He went 
toward the flearing-placc, and was no longer seen. Whilst a cold 
shudder seized all who looked after that terrifying appearance^ 
the bearers of the coflins were yet more dismayed in lifting 
them to their graves. For they found ihein as light as if they 
Tvere empty. In their terror they hurled the empty boxes on 
the ground. A hurricane with rain and suow passed over the 
land. All fled in 1‘ear and terror towiuds the town, A"^ sharp 
cold wind blew with fury after them. 

A fgw days after this, the Baron Von Frendenreich left his 
palace in the most melancholy weathdk’, whither he never return¬ 
ed. The gardens became a wilderness. The castle remained un¬ 
inhabited, till h^ayen kuow9 how ! it became a prey to the flames^ 
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MUTUAI. EXPLANa1\0KS. 

Waiteville here concluded his narration. This secondpart 
thoiif^h it did not produce the same terrific effect, yet it did 
not fail to leave a deep impression on the assembly; for they 
conversed the whole evening of it, and not a few with great se- 
riotisness about tlie possibility of such an apparition. But no one 
ridiculed it so much as Mr. (iuyot. His wit and mockery were 
however lost; for l»e was well known an a freethinker, and they 
knew too that the tbrnier old parson had distinctly aimed at him, 
when in his sermons he spoke of Deists, Atheists, Socinians, &c. 

The powerful interest excited by Watteville’s narra¬ 
tion was very clear by the rapidity with which it circulated 
throughout the town and of course it was dressed up with multi- 
fariotis additions. At another time it would not have attracted 
the attention of ati evening winter party. But now wdien the 
hunv{w«d years visit of the DEAD OfTEST w as quite the topic of 
the day, it excited the curiosity of the most unbelieving and 
most iiulifterent men. 

Watteville w^as oldiged to leave Herbesheim for some time on 
regimental affairs. He would gladly have remained not only ou 
account of tlie bad weather, but ou account ot Amelia and of bim- 
self; for only now when danger came ou his love, did it grow to a 
violent passion. He did not doubt of the fidelity of her heart, nor that 
^he would consent to the merchant-like calculated marriage plan; 
but bis thoughts were tormented by a hundred thousand possi¬ 
bilities. Anil if they had not tormented him, yet the separation 
from his secretly bethrothed bride, whose entire being, in the glow¬ 
ing of Iiis passion, had become deified, was intolerable. But the 
order was Strict mid a military obedience was exacted. 

Amelia’’ said he to her, the evening before his departure, 
^ Amelia never, never did 1 leave Herbesheim with such a heavy 
heart. And though it be but for a few weeks jet I feel as ff it 
were for ever.” 

Amelia was terrified by his words. She look his hand and 
caid : Are you perhaps anxious about Mr. Huber that he might 
arrive during your absence ? Or are you fearful of my firmness? 
Fear nothing, 1 entreat you ; fear nothing, don’t mind me, but 
yourself; take care of your healtli, of your life, for this is unwhole¬ 
some weather. 1 do confess to you, never was I so fainthearted 
at our ’separation as now. 1 don’t know why, but 1 tremble lest 
you may never return.” , 

They both continued to communicate their mutual apprehen¬ 
sions and anxieties, and wnat they did not dare to do before, 
they took their mutual adieu with tears and kisses. Both in 
tiieir extreme gfrief eonsidcred ittheir last farewelL 
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At night the Captain departed. The following morning Mrs. 
Guyot seeing the eyes of tier daugliter red from shedding tears 
inquired of her, Kow she was ; she tlieii came to know how 
dearly she loved and was beloved by Watteville ; she concluded 
her consolations tlms; It could not well be otherwise. You 
could not help it. He is worthy of you though he does not pos¬ 
sess w hat your father wants. 1 sludl discover to your father how 
matters stand between you.” 

For heav n’s sake not yet.” 

Ye.s Amelia, now. Had it been earlier it would have beeii 
better. Imust tell it to him for I am his wife. As such I will not 
and dare not keep a secret from hijn ; never keep a secret from 
your future husband. The very lirst secret, man and wife bold 
from each other, even in the hiqqHest matrimony, carries ruin 
to their iiuilual confidence; Croni time to time we may act 
wrong but, sincerity is tlic best remedy and prevents misurujg^- 
standmgs.” Thus she spoke and left lier, to join Mr. Gu^ot. 
at breakfast. 

What is the matter with the girl ? wdiat does she want ?” 

** Confidence for you and me out oftoo great love for her parents.** 

That won’t do. Mamma, you have again something in the 
back ground. Ye.sterday she liad a headache, to-day no confi¬ 
dence, and to-morrow— 

“ She is afraid to give y^u pain.” 

Nonsense.” 

She is afraid that you will force Von Huber upon her,even 
if she should not \visl» lo have him.’* 

“ She has not yet seen him.” 

“ She w ould rather not see him at all. Her heart has already 
decided. She and Watteville are attached to each other. You 


might have perceived that long ago.” 

‘^Stop!*’ said Mr. Guyot and set down the coffee cup; bo 
reflected fora moment and again he lifted it up and said: 
“ What more ?” 

“ What more ! That you should be careful, and not hasten with 
the betrothnient it you don’t wish to cause some misfortune. 
It is possible that Amelia may find Von Huber very agreeable, 
it she be certain that he will not be forced on her. It is possible 
that the Captain may be removed to another garrison, and that 
separation may produce more effeci than force,” 

“ True, I will w rite to his general. He must send him to another 
garrison. By all the powers ! Amelia does not surely wish to be^ 
eoine a captain’s wife ? I’ll write by Iheiirst post day. These are 
sad times.” 

Mr. Guyot in his fashion stormed a little, but at the end he 
Saw that Mrs. Guyot was in the right. When Amelia came up 
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to hiip he said : you are a reasonable girl and you should not 
throw yourself away like a goose. You may love each other as 
much as you j3leasp, only don’t think of marriage. Make yourself 
acquainted with Von Huber, should he not suit you, away with 
hiin, I force you not;do jou in your turn not force me.” 

Thus the peace of the family was restored by the prudent con¬ 
duct of Mrs. Guyot. 

THE SURPRIZE. 

But onlv see Mamma'* said Amelia “ how the wind blows ? 

» 

how black the heavens are! only observe the rain, snow and 
hailstones 

Mrs. Cr. smiled, for she had an idea which she did not know 
at iirsi, whether she ought to communicate. At last she said : 

Amelia tlo you know V To-day is the first Advent day, when 
the reign of the Dead Gu< st is to begin. The black prince as it 
skittdfl seem always announces himself by a violent storm,’’ 

“ I am (piite sure Mamma, thivS storm throws the iniiabitanls of 
Herbesheim in great terror !” 

At this momeiil 3lr. (iuyot in a great hurry entered the room 
wu’th a loud hut yet somewliat singular laughter; it was not clear 
whether it was natural or forced. 

‘‘ Foolisli things and no end !” cried Mr. G. ‘^go into the 
kitchen Mamma, and set the house maids in order, else they will 
throw the meat into the soup and the soup into the sauce.'’ 

“ What can the matter be,” asked the astonisiied Mrs, Guyot. 

How ! you know nothing ? The Avliole town says that the 
Dead Guest is arrived. laborers of the Fabric enter my 

room from the .street otit of breath and as wet as poodledogs, 
to relate what they Jieavd in ten dill'erent places. 1 don’t wish 
to hear of that diabolical nonsense. I pass near the kitchen 
the maids are all in alarm, I thrust my head in, to see what was 
the matter, when those foolish tilings, at the sight of my black 
wig, cry a loud and run about taking me to befho Dead Cuesl, 
Are you all mad? cried I? Oh ! exclaimed Ann ‘‘ ] will not 
deny it, Mr. Guyot, I am abominably Irightened. My knees are 
in a tremor. And I need not be ashamed that I gave my 
word to the chimney sweeper Muller. But now as it happens so, 
I wish I liad not seen Muller in all my born days.” Thus cricil 
Ann, and as she was going to wipe her tears she lets the pan 
with the eggs fall from her hand. Grille behind the hearth weeps 
in he?' apron. The old one eyed Cattung, witli her sixty yeai's, 
is quite confounded and cuts her finger with the kitchen knilo 
when wiping it.” 

“ Did I not say so” said Amelia laughing. 

Put order in the kitchen Mamma !” continued Mr. Guyot: 
else the eflect of thw willbe that wc must starve this blessed 
^Sunday.” 
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Amelia jumped out llie room with laughter, saying. “ It 
shall not be so bad as all that.” 

“ These are” said Mr.G. ‘•the fine fruits of superstition. All 
are full of superstition 1‘rom tlie begi^ar to the first Minister, 
schoolboys and parsons, midwifes and ))rofessor 9 all inveigh 
against information, say that it brings insubordination, irreligi- 
f)n, revolution. They will scarcely lay out a kreutzer for the 
jni])rovement of schools, but Tnillioiis for the building ofchurches 
chapels and private houses ; the mouths of reasonable people are 
ke])t shut by force, but if a man ju aises iioiiseuse and servitude he 
is rewarded witi* tides and situations.” 

Papa” said Mrs. Guyot with a smile “ the affair is not de¬ 
serving of such violent animadversion.” 

“ Good heavc'iis you yourself are attacked with superstitious 
belief 1 Do you take su])erstilioii under protection ? When 1 die I 
will leave ten tlioiisand gilders fiir the salary of a man who to 
teach nothing else but common sense. He who eau suffer such 
mad ideas of ghosts and aj>parilioiis must wish the whole world 
to be a mad bous(‘.” 

“ But Papa, my dear Papa, wdiither do 3 'ou w ander in your 
zeal ?” 

** Cursed be all siipertition ! but I see you are too deeply 
rooted iu that cursed doctrine. Go 011 so and you’ll be just 
as the English wdsh you to be ; the more stupid a nation is, with 
greater facility they can ruin tliem. You will not improve, till a 
second Bonaparte comes with an iron rod to beat sense into you.” 

Whilst Mr. Guyot continued in full zeal to thunder away iu 
this manner his Book keeper entered the room. 

“ It is correct Mr. Guyot.” 

“ What is correct ?” 

He is arrived. He lodges at the black cross.” 

“ Who lodges at the black cross ?” 

The Dead Guest.” 

“ WJiat-folly ! 'S ou a reasonable man ! must j ou too believe all 
t],e old women tell you?” 

“ My eyes are not old w’omcn ! I stc})ped out of curiosity 
into the black cross; Mr. Sluber the notary, was my compa¬ 
nion. We found him sitting iu the large room.” 

“ Absurd !” 

“ I knew him immediately. The imi-keeper appears to know 
him too ” 

“ Stuff!” 

'Hie, guard-master at the door of the town, recognized him 
on the spot, and gave iafonnation of It to the Police.” 

“The guard-masler is a superstitious fool; he ought to be 
ashamed of himself/* 
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Very well; hut if it be not the OAid Guest, it mast be his 
twin-brother, A pale face, from head to foot, in black. A 
figure of about four or five ells. A three-folded golden chain 
over the breast. On all his fingers, sparkling diamond rings. 
Beaijtifnl equipages ! A numerous train of servants.” 

Mr. Guyot stared for a long time at tlie book-keeper, with 
a look which betrayed utter astonishment; at last he broke into 
a loud laugh, 

Wdl then the devil have his sport Avith us that that fellow 
must just arrive on the first day of Advent.’’ 

And just at the time Avben the peopb' came from the Church, 
and ran OATr tlie streel, when Aviiitl and weather stormed with 
the greatest violence.’' 

But what may be the name of the stranger 

“Idon’t know, bid this man caMs himself just as he likes. 
Sometimes heis YonBuren, atother (iines (h)unt Voii Siebenthal. 
It i?^so singular that he took his residi nee at the black cross, 
is if he had been altracttd bj that name.’’ 

Mr. G. remained a long tiine silent and in thought. At last 
he said, ‘‘Chance, nothing hut chance. Only don’t think of the 
Dead Guest. But a most singular accident it is. Just on Advenf 
Sunday, during the most abominable weather, tall, black, pale, 
the rings, his equipages, &,e. &c. 

“ I should not believe a single wmrd, if you Averc not a reason¬ 
able man book-keeper. But don't lake it in bad part: you beard 
the tale of the Dea l Guest, you saw a stranger dressed in black; 
suddenly the devil plays one of his pranks with your imagina¬ 
tion, and adds Avhat is wanting to turn your brains.’' 

THC ArPARITlOy. 

The Dead Guest Avas the only topic ofeonversation. All were 
anxious to hear more of him, and to obtain more accurate inform¬ 
ation of the stranger at ths evening party at the Burgomaster’s. 
Mrs. Burgomaster, kept an uninterrupted day and niglit Chroni¬ 
cle of Herbesbeim. The ladies assembled early. Mr. Guyot pro¬ 
mised to go in the dusk of the evening. He had to settle some 
business with his people which he used to do on the afternoons 
of Sunday. 

He was just on the point of dispatching the last of his people, 
and setting out to inin the evening paidy, Avhen be was startled 
by a pfercing female shriek. 

Mr. Guyot and his journeyman were violently alarmed. There 
was a deep silence. * 

Go and see Peter wh'at this can be,” said Mr, G. to his 
ial>Mrer. He w as absent but a short time and then returned, 

a wild look, and could scarcely give utterance \o a fiwr 
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words, witli aireinuloas|knd almost inaudii>l]r slow voice. Som« 
one said he, at length, desires to S[>eak to you/’ 

Let him come in/’ said Mr, G. angrily. Peter opened the 
door, and a stranger walked slowly in. It was a thin, tall man, 
dressed in black, with a handsome but ]iale lace. His black 
neckcloth increased his paleness, whicli was indeed death-like. 
Ilis elegant dresH, and his rich oniaments, and diamond rings 
sparkling from his finger, Avith tlie dignity of his manners, made 
it evident that he was a man of high rank and fashion. 

Mr. G. stared at the stranger; lie saw the Dead Guest before 
bis eyes ! he collected. hiin^^eK as well as he could and said to hi? 
labourer, “ Peter you remain here ! I have to tell you something 
afterw'ards.” 

I feel happy Mr. G. to make your acquaintance !” said the 
stranger slowly, andin a low voice: “ T should have waited on 
you this morning, had I not been greatly in Avant of repose from 
my journey, and fearful to intrude on your family iimnedAtely 
after m}'^ arrival.*’ * 

You do me honor. Sir!” replied Mr. G. with some hesita¬ 
tion. But an involuntary shudder seized him. He could not 
trust his eyes. He drew a chair for the stranger, but secretly 
wished him a hundred miles oft'. 

The stranger bowed slowly,look his seat and said : You don’t 
kpow me ; hut without doubt you guess avIio I am?” 

Mr. G. felt as if his Jiair under his AAig stood an end. He 
shook his head, Avith anxieiy and politeness, and said with a 
forced smile : ‘‘ I have not the honor to recognize yon.” 

I am Huber, tlie son of your old friend !*' said the Dead 
Guest, with a hollow voice, and witli a cold smile that froze the 
old man’s heart. 

“ You have no letter from my old friend?’’ asked Mr. G. The 
stranger unfolded a beautiful letter portfolio, and lianded a chit. 
It only contained a few lines of recommendation. The hand¬ 
writing was indeed something similar to that of the old Banker; 
hut still, there was soTnething strange about it. 

Mr. G. read the letter a long time, and read it over again, 
only to gain time, and to reflect. As an enlightened man, in 
spite of his involuntary terror, lie did not wish to believe that the 
»*enoAvned JOeo'rf AA^as before Jiim; but as Utile could or 

would he convince himself, that the son of his frieAid should so 
exactly resemble, in figure and shape, tlie ill-famed apparition. 
Jlere was no probability of a trick of a bewildered brain/nor of 
chance. He jumped from his seat, begged pardon, that he was 
ohlig^l to look for his spectacles, as his eyes were somewhat 
dim, mid weptawity ouly to liave an ^)por4unity to collect him¬ 
self. When Mr. G. went into the side room, Peter unmediately 
seized the lock of the door. The Dead Gueat lilpwiy turned him- 
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self toward him, when Peter, with a'jfrtnp, treniblin^^ in oil Ins 
limbs, flew out of the room, and he did not venture back till he 
heard Mr. G. returning from the vside room. 

Mr. G. indeed had considered in haste, and in haste he took a 
desperate resolution. Still uncertain what kind of guest he had 
before him, he could not hand over his poor Amelia to a doubt¬ 
ful being. Not without violent heart-bealing be approached 
him, and said in a doleful voice. “ Hear me, my dearest Von 
Huber, I have the highest opinion of jou. Ilouever, strange 
things, very strange ituleed, have hajipened here wliicli 1 could 
not toresee. I would tliat jmi liad only done us the honor to 
come earlier. There has been a love aflair between my daugh¬ 
ter, and the Commandant of the town. J^etrothmcnl and so on. 
I only knew this a few days ago. The Captain was my ward. 
AVhat could I do. Nolens volrns I was obliged to consent, I 
hac^j^oposed to write to-morrow to your father to ae(pi:unt him 
with all those contradictory events, and 1(» request liim not to 
give you any trouble. I am very sorry for it. What will my 
old friend think of lue?"’ 


Further Mr. Guyot could not speak, excessive horror made 
his voice give way. The guest seated opposite to him. against 
every expectation had not only listened to iViin coolly and quietly, 
but hislook at first gloomy, cleared up at the words, “love aflair,” 
“ betrothnieiit,” as if be was particularly desirous to get a girl 
whose hand and li(*art was given away" to another man. But it 
did not escape Mr. G.’s obse?‘v ation, that the ))ale face, as if it 
had betrayed itself, cmleavoured to compose itself again to its 
former sternness as if displeased with itself. 


Give yourself no concern about it!’* said Von Huber, "nei¬ 
ther for my fatlier’s sake nor my own,” 

Mr. G. thought to himself, “ 1 understand you hut too Avell 
Bui now he endeavoured to redouble bis efforts to keep away for 
ever from Amelia, that v/ell known, terrible seducer. 


“ I ought not to lei ymu lodge at the inn, and should request of you 
to make my house your own. Bui the circumstance of the affair 
between my daughter and the Commandant—you may conceive— 
a second bridegroom in the absence of another, and then you 
understand, people of such a small town say more than they 
know. Besides my daughter.!” 


I beg, no excuses ! I am not ill served at the hotel. I 
under^nd you. If you will only allow me to w ait on Miss 
Guyot.” 

" But you.— 

“ For to ha^ e gone to faerbesheim, and not to have seen the 
bnde that was destined for me, it would never do.” 

• Very true, but you.-” 
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“ I envy tlie CommaAlant from all that I have heard of tho 
beauiy and the amiability of your daughter.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ It would have boon the greatest honor to me to have become 
a member of your excellent family. My father never mentioned 
you, but with the highest respect.” 

“ Your humble servant.” 

“ May 1 beg to be iidrodued to your daughter?” 

“ I am very sorry, very sorry inde(Hl. Hut for this evening she 
is in a large party, a»ul where it is a law not to introduce a 
stranger under any pretext wliatever. Therefore.-” 

“ Imleed I don’t care much about this evening, I still feel fa¬ 
tigued, nor do 1 wish to see her in a large assembly where oi»e 
is always more or less constrained, 1 should prefer seeing her 


in domestic sociciy.” 

“ Mr. (Juyol made a iimtc Ijow.” 

“ I should still more like, and you will l)e kind enough tc^givc 
me leave to see Miss (3uy<>t conliilenlially, 1 liave many t!iiug« 
which I wish to coTniniuiicate to her privatt'ly.” 

Mr. (J. felt terrihed. He thought to Jiimself : “ There we. have 
it—that fellow marches in a straight line toward his end!” He 
cleared his throat. 

The stranger was now silent, and waited to liear wlmi Mr. (1. 
was about to sa;y, but he ke])l silent, and continued. "‘I trusttliat 
my coinimmieatioiis to i\Iiss H.will give her consolation on seve¬ 
ral points, ibr winch she will not withhold I'romme her esteem, 
wiiieli under present eireuinstances is far from iiuliil’erent to me.” 

Mr. il. endeavoured t(» put in many bfdA' and /J's, to prevent 
that confidential tete a tete. In liis anxiety he s])oke mueh, and 
from politeness emifusiMlly. The Dea<l Guest understood him 
not at all, or seemed not to wish to understami him, and lie 
became iiioi*** and ni(»re importunate. Mr. (J.\s situation be¬ 
came still more jiainful, he already saw his beautiful and dear 
cliiid embra(‘ctl by this apparition, and her face twisted to her 
back. 

Under this conversation wdiich lasted a long wdiile, it grew 
dark, and as the gm*st inadt^ no motion to go. Mr. G. suddenly 
started up and said, that unavoidable alfairs obliged him to be 
rude enough to qiiitliiin, Tims he Ibnuu! his leave. The guest 
in somewliat an ill lumiour departeil, asking permission to renew 
his visit. 

Mr. G. hurried toward the Burgomaster’s house T?iiere tlie 
evening party was assembled; he was unusually taciturn. They 
spok^ of nothing else but the Dead Guest. They asserted that 
he carried a large heavy box, tilled with gold ; tha already tJio 
knew ^1 the brides in town, that he was a very agreeable man, 
hut that some smell of the grave could be perceived. What- 
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ever was said here, did for the most pdU only too trell coincide 
with ^vhat Mr. G. had remarked in him in the assumed shape of 
the rich banker. 

As soon as Mr. G. had arrived home again with his wife and 
dauffhter, he related the visit from the Dead Guest and that ho 
Loped to have done with him. Tlie ladies were at tirst greatly 
astonished or rather frightened ; but when tl*ey heard the name 
ol the proposed bridegroom, they could not help smiling. 

When they heard that the father had declared Watteville to be 
the bethrothed bridegroom. Amelia, fell round his neck and 
said, Oil Papa, sweet Papa, do keep your word.” 

“ By heavens !” said the old man, 1 shall cei tainly keep my 
word.” 

The story appeared to (he Lailies somewhat incredible, hut 
they were rather inclined to believe that Jfom his own fancy he 
liad made some additions, or that chiince had made a singular 
joke^than to doubt the personality of Von Huber. This 
fetubboines.s oi' the mother and daugiiter in not believing liia 
as.‘?ertions, rendered Mr. Guyot still )nore anxious. 

“ Just so it was to come ! just so!” exclaimed 3Ir.(J. angrily 
and iaint hearted. “ He has you already both in ids cluLclies, he 
has already stunned you. 1 am not credulous indeed, nor atn 
1 superslitious but wliai actually happened to me, has hap¬ 
pened. it is a devilish trick whicii might drive me mad. 
Reason cannot conceive it. But there may be many things 
which to reason are mcompreliensible. 1 shall lock you up in 
the cellar, tliat you may have no communications with that 
infernal Ghost.” 

“ Dearest Papa ! May the Dead Guest be Von Huber or 
not, I swear to you not to love him and never to forget Wat- 
toville. But in return give me your word as a father, that you 
will not separate nie ifom Watteville, be it the Dead (fuest or 
Von Ifnber that sues for my hand, and then you need not 
lock me up.” 

Triily f would ratlier give you to the poorest beggar in the 
street who is at least a living being !—than to a Ghost!” 




GOOD AND BAD CONSEQUENCES. 

Amelia had the most cljarming dreams, but Mr. Guyot passed a 
sleepless disturbed night. That pale figure, whose white face 
appeared more terrific from his black hair and beard was 
visible to him even with closed eyes. Amelia had the most grate¬ 
ful .sentiments towards that ghost-like stranger who had su 
suddenly converted her father, and brodght her nearer to ker 
dear W atteville. 

The following morning as soon as Mr. G. had taken his break¬ 
fast with his lamily^ he went to the burgomaster. It was the 
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result of Ills reflections dAng tte preceding niglit^ and requested 
of him to adopt against the unknown stranger such police pro-» 
«*f*edings as might effectually compel him to leave the town* 
He now related frankly what had happened yesterday in his house 
before he joined his evening party, and that his wife and daughter 
were already benumbed in their senses ; that they looked upon, 
the Dead Guest as the real son of the Banker Huber, though it is 
reasonable to suppose, young Hu])er in his part as bridegroom* 
would not have chosen the exterior shape of thatjkuown Guest* 
and that he could not possibly ha\e designed to play this 
trick out of frolick. 

The burgomaster sliook his head at so delicate an affair. Ho 
did not know' wliat to say; but lie assured him he would make 
the strictest enquiries, for the whole town was i» anxiety about 
this disagreeable apparition. 

When Mr. G. after some hours returned home, (having alsoctm- 
sulted the police lieutenant and some other friends) he by chaTice 
looked through a glass window of his house, and beheld the horri-* 
ble guest, as it appeared to him, in a tender conversation with 
Amelia. The girl smiled on him very amicably, and did not ap¬ 
pear to say any thing against it w hen he took up her hand, kissed 
and press^ it to his lips. Mr. G. could not believe his own eyes. 
All the surrounding objects seemed to tremble, or rather h© 
trembled hiinscli’. At first he wanted to enter abruptly and 
drive that insatiable seducer from the house; then he considered 
the evil consequences which such a step might have for Amelia 
and himself. He thought too of the duel betwixt the Count Voix 
Sicbentlial and the Viscount Von Wyttenbach only a hundred 
years ago. He ran as pale as death into Ids wife’s apartment, 
who was terrilicd by his look. 

When vshe heard the cause of his condition, she endeavoured 
to consoI(? him; assured him that the supposed ghost w as really 
f he expected bridegroom, an amiable modest man, with whom 
Amelia and herself had a long conversation. 


“1 believe Mamma, to your eye this man is very modest. 
But go and see, how far he has brought it with Amelia. They 
kiss each other.*’ 

^ That's impossible. Papa !” 

^ “ Here, here, accuse these my eyes of falsehood. He has her 
m his clutches, she is lost! Why are they alone—your brains 
are bewildered already, else you would not have left them juone.* 

“ Dear Papa, he asked permission to explain himself to her alone. 
How is*it possible that you, an enlightenied man ridiculing what¬ 
ever smells of superstition, should let your mind be turned* and 
suddenly became the most bigotted of all men ?” 

January 1830. F 
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“ Superstitious, bigotted! no, call l>prudent, careful, against 
this diabolical delusion! Be it, whatever it may, we must arm 
ourselves against being cheated. The girl is too dear to me. 
I order her for once, and for ever to cut all intercourse with 
that soi disant Von Huber. 

But what will his father say ?” 

“ Oh, the old man Avill say nothing. And how should he ? 
And in the name of God 1 let him say whatever he likes. Go, 
I intreat you, and send away that cursed seducer!” 

Mrs. Guyot then w^ent up to him, 'laid her hand in a friendly 
manner on his shoulder, and spoke softly in an intreating 
lone ; “ My deai* husband, consider what you are doing in your 
idle fear! Because he has a pule face anti a black coat, a stranger 
is not therefore a ghost. 13ut if you order it, persist in it, and 
if it serves your peace of mind, I shall obey' you. Yet consider, 
Amelia and I have invited him already to dinner.'* 

"Tt is enough to strike a man with apoplexy!” cried Mr. Guyot. 

To dinner! it will drive me mad ! He must possess the magic 
art and has enchanted you like ilie rattle-snake does the small 
birds, who must fly into his jaw nolens volens. Ofl’ ofl ! I will have 
nothing to do with him !’* 

At this moment Amelia in a cheerful humor came in. “ Where 
is Von Huber,” asked Mrs. G. 

For a moment only he went to his lodging. Truly he is a 
worthy excellent man !” 

There you hear it!” cried Mr. G. " In a quarter of an hour 
ehe knows that he is a worthy and excellent man. You love 
Watteville! Oh if Watieville w^ere here ? But J will fear no 
more ; countermand your invitation. Tell liim a lie, an honest 
shift, that I was suddenly seized with sickness, that we are ex¬ 
tremely sorry, and that we cannot receive him to-day.” 

Amelia was frightened by the violence of her father. Hear 
me papa, you shall hear what he has told me. He certainly is an 
excellent man, and you will- 

Stop ! I will hear nothing, I have already heard too much* 
lict me have my own will. Call it singularity, call it by what¬ 
ever name you like ; only hear me. Should Von Huber re¬ 
semble the Dead Guest, or the Dead Guest Von Huber it is all 
the same devil. If you can bring your good, excellent Von 
Devil to leave Herbesheim to-day and for ever, I give you my 
word 4y{ honor, that you may stick to and marry Watteville, 
even should the real son of my old friend arrive. I promise to 

immediately to his father, to relate to him all and to cancel 
all previous engagement fts soon as I know that Satan is ofl*. 

■ Here is my now teU me can you persuade him to pack^ and 
be off?” 
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“ Well said Amelia oArjoyed; it shall succeed^ only allow me 
to speak to him alone.” 

There we have it aj^ain ! No, no, off with him! Write to him 
a few lines. Off, off with him !” 

No contradiction was of avail. But the price offered to Ame¬ 
lia w as loo precious. She \vrote to the young Banker, she was 
sorry to be obliged to countermand the invitation to dinner on 
account of the sudden illness of lier father, she even requested 
him, if he had any esteem or friendship for her to leave town as 
soon as possible, for all her future fortune and the peace of the 
house depended altogether on his immediate removal ; she pro¬ 
mised to write to liim in a lew days and fo explain to him in a 
letter the singular causes, of her singular request. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DE^I) GUEST. 

A servant took Amelia's letter to tlic inn and inquired for Von 
Huber ; llie fellow went with pleasure, for lie was in hopes of see¬ 
ing that famous and uj!irh flreadeil Deatl (iuest. But wdien he 
opened the door of the a])ar(ment of the Banker, he suddenly 
shuddered when he saw that tall, black and pale gentleman coming 
upon him, an<l heard him sa}' jn a hollow voice : What do you 
want?’’ The lignre seemed to him much taller, blacker and paler 
than he had Itad heard it was. 

May your e\(‘ellency pardon me,” said the terrified man, 
with a fare in whiidi murlal anxiety was expressed? “ I did not 
wish to interrupt your oxcellencv, I only asked for the Banker 
Von Huber.'’ 

“ I am tlie pervson.” 

** VourselP? said the poor man trembling all over, and he felt as 
if his soles were nailed to ground : “ For Cod’s sake, let me go !” 

“ I do not hold you. WJio has sent you?” 

“ Miss Ciiyot.” 

“ Wheretore ?” 

“ Tiiat letter, you are.. •. ” With this unconcluded sentence, be¬ 
cause the banker advanced a step towards him, he threw the let- 
ler at his feet, and ran oH' as if he was pursued ! 

Mr. Huber read Amelia’s letter, frowned darkly and walked 
violently up and down the room. 

Meanwhile he heard another knock at the door. The inn¬ 
keeper entered timorously, respectfully holding Jiis cap^, in his 
kands and with a great many bows—You come in due time Mr. 
Host ; is dinner ready ?” said tlie black Gentleman—“ The dinner 
here is*not good enough for your Excellency.” 

Quite so; tlie things are well cooked.’’ 

** At' the Golden Angel they could cook much better.* 
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‘‘ I wiHliear nothing of the Angel; ifremain 'her© at the Black 
Cross ; you are the most modest innkeeper I ever met with hi 
my life. Let the table be covered.” 

The innkeeper rubbed his cap in his hands and appeared 
embarrassed how to express what seemed to lie on his heart- 

The black Gentleman did not at first observe it, as absorbed 
in thought, he hastily walked up and down the room. But 
whenever he approached too near the innkeeper, mine host 
carefully retired for four full steps. 

“ Do you want any thing else enquired the Dead Guest. 

“ Alas, yes ! your excellency will be so good as not to take it 
amiss.” 

By no means, out with what you have to say!” said the 
Dead Guest stretching out his arm to tap the innkeeper on the 
shoulder in a friendly manner. Rut lie understood the motion 
difijerently and fancied the Dead Guest wished to make an ex- 
^vperiment of his head and nape. Believing himself to be 
in this fearful danger, with the quickness of lightning he 
bent himself to the ground, made half a revolution with his body, 
took a desjierate leap which cairied him through the door and 
to the bottom of the stairs. 

Von Huber, however annoyed he must have felt at such 
conduct, could not help laughing. He had observed this singu¬ 
lar shyness from all the inmates of the house ; it struck him par¬ 
ticularly since the morning. 

Again a knock at his door; it was only half and slowly open¬ 
ed ; a martial head with a large Roman nose and large mustaches 
appeared with the question, “ Am 1 right? Von Huber?” 

“ Certainly.” 

A big mail in the Police livery now came into the room. ^^Tlie 
burgomaster requests your Excellency to repair for a moment to 
him.” 

“ To repair to him? that sounds somewhat in the Police style. 
Where does he live?” 

“ At the end of the street, Your Excellency, in the large cor¬ 
ner house with the balcony. I shall have the honor to conduct 
you thither.” 

“ That may not be necessary my good friend. I like neither 
military nor police escorts.” 

“ T^he burgomaster has ordered it so.** ' 

“ Weil, and you obey unconditionally. Haven’t you been in the 
army ?” 

“ In the seventh regim'ent of Hussars.” 

" In which battle did you get that fine scar on your forehead?^ 
In a battle with my comrades for a pretty girl i” 
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« Then your wife won’Hike to see that scar, xinless she be herself 
that pretty girl ?” 

“ I have no wife,” 

« No matter, y imr sweet heart then. For whoever can show such 

honorable mark for the fair sex, cannot remain insensible. But 
is it not so ? 

Tlie man with the musttiches frowned his brow. It amused the 
querist to read in the looks of this hero a kind of confirmation 
of his supposition; he therefore continued ; “ You must not lose 
courage, your scar ought, to be a proof to your sweetheart, 
what you would hazard for a single look of her large black eyes> 
nay for a lock of her brown hair.” 

The police sergeant changed colour and widely opened his eyes. 
“ Your Excellency” he stammered, “ knows the girl already ?” 

“ Why not? it is the prettiest girl in the whole town !” replied 
Von Huber smiling ; whom it rejoiced to come at the love af¬ 
fairs of the police man by his bold and accidental questions. Th^ 
policeman was not at all pleased ; particularly with the roguish 
smile of that pale death-like face that appeared to have some¬ 
thing ghastly and malicious about it. 

“ Your Excellency knows lier already? How is that pos¬ 
sible ? only yesterday you came here? J have scarcely quitted 
the gate of the Milliner, and when I was not there another had to 
look out for me. In a visible way you could not have entered the 
house.” 

“ My good friend, houses are sometimes provided with back 
doors.” 

The man with the mustaches was thunderstruck, since he in¬ 
deed recollected a back door. Von Huber by the embarass- 
inent of tlie police man was made more wanton, and he endea¬ 
voured to make him jealous ; he said to him, “ so she has become 
somewhat cold to vour carresses? I thought so ! the scar! the 
scar!” 

No my lord, not the scar. But, don't get angry, yourself!” 

What, I? Don't you dream of that, you are of course not 
jealous. Let us enter into an alliance together, you under¬ 
stand... 

^ 1 understand you but too well. No alliance. God beware 

You introduce me to your handsome bride, and I will re¬ 
concile her to your scar.” 

The police sergeant made a motion as if seizecf'with a 
cold shudder. Then he invited Von Huber in a dry official 
tone to follow liim to the Burgomaster. 

I shall go, but I positively decline*your company through the 
town*” 

^ My order is so.’* 
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“ And I order the contrary. Therefoili^ go and inform the Burg- 
master. If you make the least hesitation^ you may consider you/ 
bride as lost to you,” 

“ My lord for heaven sake I'’ said the honest sergeant in great 
anxiety ! “ I obey; but I entreat your Excellency for God’s sake> 
let the poor girl live P 

I hope you don’t suppose that I will eat the girl out of pure 

love 

“Your word of honor ray Lord, that you will spare the poor 
child; then I shall do for you whatever you may be pleased to or¬ 
der, should it even be my own dealli.” 

“ Quiet yourself. I give you rny word of honor, I will let the 
poor child live. But tell me hou is it that in your fear, you 
suppose such a thing possible ? who in this world can liave the 
wdsh to kill a handsome girlV'’ 

“ You have given me yourwordof honor my Lord. I am content. 
How can it interest you to twist tlie neck of iny poor Betty ? 
i go and leave you atoiic, even liends must keep their word.” 

With this the poor fellow left tlie room ; beliind him he heard the 
Head Guest laugh aloud. It seemed to him to be a laugh of Sa¬ 
tanic scorn, and it came cutting through his ears and heart. He 
ran to the Burgomaster and related to his astonishment the 
whole story. 

THE EXAMTNATION- 

Von Huber took his stick and hat and went olf. Still he 
smiled at the terror of the police sergeant whose jealousy he 
thought to have excited. 

As he crossed the street, he soon saw that he was in a small 
town in which every stranger is gazed at as if he were a wild 
beast, and where in greeting and returning tlie compliment a 
dozen hats are worn out in a year. Wherever he came people most 
politely receded on his approach with a low bow. Even from a 
great (listance all uncovered their heads. More respect could not 
have been shown to royalty. To the right and left of the houses, as 
he passed by, he >saw a number of curious heads looking after 
him through the glass windows. 

But the worst happened to him when he came near the liouse with 
the balcony pointed out to him. Not far from that house in a square 
there is a fountain, the water of which, through seven pipes, gushed 
out into a large stone-bason. Round tbe fountain there stood 
a number of servant maids with buckets and tubs, busily chatter¬ 
ing. Some scraped fish, others were washing salad, some placed 
their empty pails under the pipes, others carried the bucket al¬ 
ready filled, on their heads. Von Huber, to be more certain 
of the house of the Burgomaster,'stepped aside, to inquire of 
one of those busy maidens^ who in the vivacity of their conversa- 
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tiondul not at first perc^ehim. But as he opened his mouth, 
and all turned their eyes on him—help j^ood Lord! what a loud 
outcry I what a confusion ! all rebounded with terror. The one 
lets her fish drop into Ihe water bason, the other casts her washed 
salad on the ground, the water tub which 1 lie third carried on her 
head, tumbled down, and the water dripped on the sixth as if she 
had been in a bath. All ran away pale and breathless, except an 
old woman whose feet would not obey her any longer; she edged 
backward against the high fountain pillar as if she wished to 
push it down; crossed herself with her withered hand as fast as 
she could move it; opened her j)ale lips and stared at him with 
eyes full of despair, whilst her lliinly scattered hair stood an 
end. 

Displeased wilh these foolish people Von Huber proceed¬ 
ed direedy to the house with the balcony. He was at the right 
place. The Burgomaster a short and well bred man, received him 
\ery politely and conducted him to a private apartment. 

“ You have sent for me” said Von Huber “ and indeedT 
I come with pleasure, fori hope to clear up many riddles through 
you. Only yesterday [ arrived in your town, and I confess, have 
experienced here more adventures than on all my former travels.*' 

“ I believe it!” said the Burgomaster smiling:! heard of it and 
of something quite incredible. You are Von Huber son of the 
banker in the capital : you have connection with the house of 
Guyot and Co of this town; you came since Miss Guyot.” 

All correct. Shall'I legitimate myself to you Mr. Burgomas¬ 
ter?” Von Huber with these words took some papers out of his 
portfolio. The Burgomaster did not decline to glance over them, 
but he immediately returned them with very obliging expressions 
of his satisfaction. 

“Having told all Mr. Burgomaster that you could wish to be 
informed ol'. 1 now must request of you some explanation of 
the various singularities of your town. Herbesheim is yet not so 
far separated from the remaining world, that sometimes a stran¬ 
ger may happen to pass it ; by what chance am 1... 

“I know what you are going to say Sir. You shall know all, 
if you will only have the goodness to answer a few questions. 

I am at your command.** 

“ Meanwhile, add my questions to the singularities of Herbe- 
sheini that struck you, afterward you will explain to youfaelf all 
ivithoutmuch diliiculty. Do you dress yourself usually in black V 

“ I am in mourning for one of my aunts.” 

Were you never before iu Herbesheim ?*' 

Never.” 
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^ Hare jm farmed acqaaibtances wiift persohir of thia town, oi* 
did you by chance ever hear or read of the traditions of Her- 
beslieim.” 

* Personally I knew no bodv of Herbeshein and 1 knew noth¬ 
ing eke of the town than that tliere was that house of Guyot and 
Co. and that Miss Guyot was an extrenjdy amiable girl which I 
can confirm with pleasure.” 

" Did you never hear or read of the story of the Dead Guest ?” 

^ The history of Herbesheim, especially the oltl one is, I must 
confess it to my shame, Mr. Hurgomaster, as strange to me as 
the topography of the kingdom of Siam, and the Burmese em¬ 
pire.”— 

“ Well Sir. your adventures in this town, which I rather guestf 
than know, originate from our old traditions.’" 

“ What can I have to do with your old stories ? such strange 
things never liappened to me before,” 

The Burgomaster .smiled and said : ‘ You are taken here for 
Xhe Dead Guest, a gliost in our popular traditions and however 
ridiculous the idea of our burgli(?rs may be, I cannot—do 
not take my sincerity amiss—1 cannot conceal my surprise to see 
that you have a most striking resemblance to the hero of that 
horrid taie. Supposing you do not wish to continue an old joke, 
that you are totally ignorant of the story of the DeadtJue.st, I will 

relate it to you just as I heard it from several persons.” 

• 

Von Huber teslificJ the most anxious curiosity. The 
Burgomaster said “ It may be the first time that a nursery' story 
was ever related officially and smiling, he told, from begin¬ 
ning to the end, the story of the Dead Guest. 

Now I can explain the whole mystery !*’ said Von Hu¬ 
ber laugliing, when the story was ended : ‘'The fair sex of Her- 
i)esheimare anxious about their necks.” 

Joking aside Sir, 1 am yet in the dark about several 
things. 1 believe in the most singular cases of chance ; but 
Iiere tlie Goddess of fate plays her jokes so strikingly that 
I cannot ])at entertain some suspicion of you,” 

“ How, Mr Burgomaster, you certainly arc not of opinion, 
that I am the hero of your fable wdio visits Herbesheim every 
hundredth year to butcher ])Oor virgins ?” 

" Certainly not! But accidentally you might have beard some¬ 
thing of that ghoijt-slury and have taken advantage of your figure 
to enjoy the terror of the fair in Herbesheim. Why did yob. 
j^st chose the first Advent Sunday for jmur arrival, and just the 
moment of the most violent storm and rain, if you knew notliuig 
of that fable.” » 

, You are right Mr. Burgomaster, tbk accident is striking, 
lam surprised myself. However lean assure you that Tso 
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rarely look in the Almai^ iltat I only no«r have tlio pleasure to 
learn that I arrived on the llrst Advent. I also am ready to testify on > 
oath that 1 did not ^ive any orders for rain or storm to heaven ; 
on the contrary 1 should have liked to countermand the rain and 
the storm, as that weatiier very ill suits my present state of health.’' 

“ But how Sir, can you explain the f»rasj> wliicJjL you made 
wantonly this moruinj^ toward the nape of your landlord ?” 

V'^on Huber, lau"!ied aloud : “ Hah, hah ! therefore-,did thati 
{mor devil make a bt>w to the j^round and yive such a violent leap; 
the landlord thouglit my innocent motion of the hand suspicious* 
r merely wanted to tap him on the shoulder,” 

One tiling more. Sir, do you know 31iss Cow ?” 

“ MaJiy Cows iHr. Burj^oiiiasler, but no 3Iiss that bears 
that handsome name.* 

“ Yet it is positivelj asserted, that you not only know her, but 
tliat you know e\cn the back door ol her house.” 

“ The back door of Miss Cow’s house ! Oh now I uiuierstand, 
At the back door I recognise the goddess of the Police sergeaui.^» 
Now the words and entreaties of that man are clear to me.” 

“ I liave something else to say Sir; you will observe that I am 
iuforined of all jour doings and of every step, and tlial the Po¬ 
lice of Herbesheim. may be put ou a par with that of Paris evea 
lu the time of Fouche and Savarj', Till now 1 may explain every 
thing in the eoursc of nature without having any sus}>iciou that 
jou endeavoured to liring terror on our pious Burghet^. If 
jou had indeed no wish to act the j)art of the Dead Guest, how 
comes it to pass tliat in a very fpw minutes only, you be¬ 
came so intimate with 3Iis.s Guyot.” 

“ Then you are informed of that too V* said Von Huber, per¬ 
plexed, and a blush came over his pafe face which could not es¬ 
cape the keen eje ol the Burgomaster. 

“ Again I beg j^mr pardon for my curiosity” added the Burgo¬ 
master : You know oliieers of tlie Police and medical men have 
the privilege to put iruliscreet questions. It is known to you 
that the Dead Guest has especially the reputation to charm the 
ladies with the quickness of lightning : an art which 1 think 
jou to possess without considering you dead.” 

Von*Hubcr, w'as silent for a moment, and then said : 

Mr. Burgomaster i begin to be more afraid of you than all 
jour hon’ble citizens are of my black coat. The walls must tattle 
to yoxi; for this inornijig only I was with the amiable Mis^ Guy¬ 
ot, and that for a veiy short time, if you allude to that when you 
talk of uiiimacy. But permit me to remain silent on that point. 
Ftitber your walls have told you our* w'hole conversation, and 
JOU know it, or if you do not, it does not become me to witlulraw 
the veil ; unless Miss Guynt, herself will doit of her own accord.’' 

January 1830, G 
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' The Bareomaster^ si^ified with a geill-e nod of the head that he 
did not wish to press any more on him» and he chanjjed the con¬ 
versation ; Do you inteiiil to remain here a lon^ time ?” 

“ To-morrow I shall depart. My afl'airs here are done and tnily i< 
is not very pleasant to be obliged to act the part of a srhost.” 

The announcement of the sudden depart ure was welcome iiew.s to 
the Burgromaster. He did not sa\ a wM)rd more about it and 
conversed with him on diflerent subjects. At last he took his leave. 

The Burgomaster found the rase very singular. For to hold 
ns the meeting of fortuitous cireiunstrtTiees that which stamped ti e 
pretended Von Huber the Dead (iuest seemed unreasonable. Tlierc 
was too much in all tins for the nat jral order of things. On the other 
Itarid, there was no reason to doubt the veraciij of the stranger. 
The Burgomaster considered the casein all its bearings,liilst he 
looked on the street through the open window. He stepped to that 
window, as soon as his visitor had left tlie room, to observe in 
what manner the people in the street would look on the Dead 
^uest. But to his great astonishment he did notcpiit ihe house. 
He waited a long time ; a quarter of an hour had j>assed. but he 
waited in vain. He rung the Imll. The servant <*anie and was 
questioned by the Burgomaster. The ser\aiil swore to have 
stood a whole hour before the house gate, Imt that lie had not 
seen the Gentleman in the black dress go out of the luuise. 

The servant was dismissed : That loipks very gliost like !” 

hummed the Burgomasti r, and again he took his place by the 
window, after some lime the servant entered unealletl and in¬ 
formed him, (hat the ehambWmaid was as pale as death, and cry¬ 
ing, and told him, that the Dead Guest was with his daughter 
alone in a room. That the young lady was as tarniliar with that 
horrid (igurc, as an old acquaintance: that the D,ud (iuest had 
given the lady a pair of beantitiil bracelets, and spoken to her 
in a whisper. That the cliambermaid had seen all, hut under¬ 
stood nothing ; and that after a short time liie lady hatl sent the 
chambermaid out of the room. 

The Burgomaster laughed at first; but every inelination to 
laugh vanished at the mention of bracelets, of the whisper, ami 
the chambermaid being sent away. In a rough manner he tohl 
tlie fier\'ant to he gone: “ Braceleis ? whispers with my Sophy ? 
How comes he to know her? Good God ! How does my child 
t)ecoine so soon acquainted wuth him ? Verily this man acts the 
olthe Dead Guest, too naturally?” This he spoke to liim- 
^wlf. Sometimes he ran to the door of his apartment opened it 
'and was going to surpri.se the stranger with his daughter, but he 
thought of the duel betw^een the Count Von Siebenthal mid the 
^Viscount; he was also ashamed of his superstitious belief; he 
therefore put a bridle on his anxiety. But anotlier quarter of an 
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ilour passed. At last ^ found the time too long. He wild¬ 
ly ran into his dai^hter*s apartment. She was alone admiring tlm 
beauliful bracelets. 

Wliat have you got there Sophy?'’ he asked in a tremen¬ 
dous voice. Sophia answered I’rankly : “ A present from 

Von Huber for Amelia Guyot. He is going away to-morrow 
morning, and he l*as liis reasoins for not entering Mr. Guyot’s 
house any more. It is incomprehensible to me ; a Bridegroom^ and 
so so(m otl !’’ 

^ And how do you know,liim, or lie you?'’ 

“ This morning when 1 was with Amelia and her mother, we be¬ 
came acqujiinted. He certainly terrified me when I sa^v him 
for the first time. The actual Dead Guest! But he is a very 
good man. As he went awaj from you, I just left my apartment; 
we recognised cacli other, and he immediately produced those 
presents." 

Sopliv related this so artlessly that all things appeared clear 
to the Burgomaster, except some few trivial matters. But ofv 
the following morning the Police Serjeant was sent to see if the 
stranger agreeably to liis word, had actually left Hebersheim. 

NEW TKRUOR. 


The Burgomaster, a man free from superstition and bigotry, 
liad yet jiassed asli^epless night. But at night by the light of the 
moon t)r stars, not only the exterior tigure of the world but also 
the interior world of uiankind has a different aspect. One is 
more religious ; more inclined to the belief of unusual and 
wondrous adventures, and niiraeleS, wltalexer prudent reason 
niaj oppose to it, AVhen the Burgomaster recalled to his mind 
the whole history of the Dead Guest and <‘onipared the tijne and 
hour when You Huher made his appearance, his figure, his 
pale face, his entire black dress, the profuse and costly presents, 
his stidden ac<jnaiiitance and intimacy with three brides—for 
Sophia too w as oji the point of being betrothed, and the story of 
Miss Cov^, lie beciuiu’ snsiiicious.—Miss Cow had indeed con¬ 
fessed to the Police sergeant that the Dead(*uest had been in 
ber shop, that he had made some purchases; but that he had 
only appeared once ; but she would know nothing of that notori¬ 
ous backdoor, The Burgomaster ha<l heard this from the Police 
Sergeant, and it gave him anxious thoughts. 

He could not look upon that tall pale Gentleman as a mere 
wag, he was too serious for that. Again his presents vfere too 
fjrecious for a mere joke on the fair sex of Herbesheini. Mr. 
Guyot always a mortal enemy of all superstitious belief, bad re¬ 
lated mid complained to him of so many singular accidents, that 
reflection on all these ihingSj w as enough to give him a sleep¬ 
less ulghtr 
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Before the Polio© Sergewt hadreacCed thelllaek Cross, the 
people related to him in the street that the Dead Ouest with his 
servants had suddenly disappeared. He had taken neither the 
Mail Coach nor horses, and that he did not out through any of 
the gates of tl^e town. The deposition of ilie innkeeper only 
confirmed what he had already heard, and he conducted 
the Police sergeant to the apartments of the jn-etended Voit 
Huber. There all things were in the best order, as if no ona 
had dwelt there, the beds untouched, the chairs were all in 
tlieir places, no trunk, no garment, not the smallest piece of 
t^loth or paper; nothing was left, not a vestige 1 t>nly on the table 
there was tlie full pay of his reckoning in hard Thalers, but 
which Ik* prudently did not (ouch, 

“ Let any one w ho wishes take aw ay this^lovirs money !” said 
the. innkeeper, It is well known there comes no blessing with 
it. If I were top\it it in my chest, it would turn out stinking filth, 
1 will make a present of it to the poor in the lH».s])ital; as for me, 
i will •not have it!” He handed the Thalers to the Police Ser¬ 
geant to give them to the Director of the Hospital. 

The report of the sudden disapj>earaueo of the Dead Oaest 
was soon known throughout the town of Ht'rbeslu iin. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guyot were informed of it b^ their maid sen^anl, as soon 
as they got up from bed ; immediately after they heard it from 
the book-keepers and from the treasurer. 

‘ ‘‘Wonderfulsaid Mr. Gii}'ot to his wife : Well what do 
you say to that? I am glad he is oil'. You must surely be¬ 
lieve that all thi.s did not happen in the natural course of 
things? Itell you, that never was the son of my old and esteemed 
friend Huber, Who would have believed such mad stories ? if 
he had not been witness to their truth with his own eyes!” 

Mrs. Guyot made some modest objections to the declaration 

of the informants. The book keeperwas sent to the Black Cross, 

but he soon returned with a full confirmation of the details. Mrs. 

• 

G. smiled at those reports, but did not know what to say against 
them. 

All at once Mr. Guyot started up w ith atruly death-Iike terror 
and be turned so pale that Mrs. Guyot became alarmed. Fora 
long time he could not speak. 

At last he exclaimed in a slow and tremulous voice, " Mother, 
if the one thing is true the other may be so also?’ 

** what tlien Ibr God sake!” 

Do you think Amelia is asleep? We were for a long tima 
Bwakh in bed, did you liear in the side room even the least tone* 
or a step, or tin; moviTig of a chair?” 

- oat Papa, surely you^vill not uvipmm that the ebild i* 

iiMd!” 
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But if the oile thin^S^ true the other may be true aldo.-«^Oh 
it would be horrible I Mauuna 1 have not the courage to look 
after her.” 

“ How so ? Do you fear she 

« Oh! God!” 

With th(*se wonis the old man tortured with the wildest 
forebodings, started for the sleeping room <>f Amelia. Mrs. Guyot 
with anxiety went after him. He put his trembling hand oVi 
tlie lock of the door ; slow!} he opened it; scarcely did he ven¬ 
ture to breatlie, and as no. voice met his ear, for a long time he 
could not hnd tlie heart to glance towards her l>ed. ‘‘ Look th«i 
Mamma, 1 dare wot said he with a mortal anxiety, 

“ She sleeps quite gently !” said Mrs. G. He turned hiseyetf 
in that direction. There laid Amelia hannless, the handsome face 
was still in the rigid place. “ But is she alive ?” asked Mr, G. and 
distrustful, he conceived tlie rising and falling of her breast as a 
deception of tlie eyes. Only wlicn lie touched her warm hand 
he found himself better, and still better when she opene^V 
her eyes, with a friendly, yet wondrous smite. Mamma, 
explained the purport of the visit, and related the secret 
disajipearancc of \'on Huber and the consequent new ter¬ 
ror of the Papa. But now they were all pleased and liappy. 

ALL'S WKLL THAT FAO.S WELL. 

Tliey were still more hap]>y and contented, when on the same 
evening, at snjiprr. a carriage rattled tlirough the paved streets 
and stopped betoi'e the liouse. 

Amelia atfenti\ e, j!iniped up and exclaimed: is Watte- 

ville!” It was he. All liastened to meet him. Father Guyot 
pressed him in his arms mucli more heartily than he had ever 
done before. A thousand things were to be asked. Fa¬ 
ther Guyot at last made an end to those troublesome inqui¬ 
ries and placed the Captain next to him at table. The frolick- 
soine joyous conversation began anew: " And only consider 
my dearest Captain,” said Mr. Guyot: we liave had that de- 

vilisli fellow, the Dead Guest in Herliesheim, in our own house. 
What do you say to that? Yes, what will you say, within twen¬ 
ty-four hours he fished out his three brides; in the first place that 

g irl there Amelia, then the Burgomaster’s Sophy, and the third 
lisg Cow at the inilliner's. We were as Mghtened in this 
town as little children.” 

But the Captain laughed licartily and said: " I have din^ 
<?d with him to-<fa.y in S^rten at the Orownn ; you mean' surely 
Von Huber, and wo one else ?” * 

Mr. G. smiled in an angry mood : Von Huber here cw* 

Von Huber there 1 Be he wlmtever he will, it was the Dead 
fittest in bo^y, nttd that ttUow shall not get my Ameha, 
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if lie were Von Huber. For I shoul^not like to have a cold 
filiudder seize me M'heiiever I saw my son in law. Had he ac¬ 
tually been Uie son of my friend, so much the worse for him; 
forhereallj looked exactly like the Head Guest as you have 
described him.'’ 

Ah !” exclaimed the Captain, “ as to that he is very inno¬ 
cent. When on that evening? I was obHp:e<l to relate the story 
of the Dead Guest, and as J was to describe his hpure, in my 
haste I found no (U'i^iual but just Uiat Von Huber. His ap- 
])earance struck me, as he was particularly disa<;reeable to me. 
When I was ordered toHerbesheimw’ith my Coinjiany, and as I 
was oul\ a few miles distant tiom the Capital, on my march 
I made the short joiinie> tliitlier. Diiuii^ at the Kin^ of 
En^^land with a i^reat iiitinl>er of j^uests the unusual height of 
Von Huber struck me ; he oxertopped erery mortal man by a 
whole head, uiidbis black hair, his pale face, liis bla< k dress, 
which he wore in inourninp: for a ricii aunt, all made an impres¬ 
sion that could iiexer be obliterated. I was inhirined that he 
was the son of (he famous broker. He was a very indifferent 
personage to me at that time, jel I could not forget his figure; 
and 1 could still less b»rgel him when he ceased to be an indif¬ 
ferent iiidividual, since he—you will permit me to express it— 
since he sued for Amelia." 

^Donnerr exclaimed 3Ir. Guyot laiiuhing, and lie nd>bed 
and slapped his foreli(‘ad ; A fancy trick Iroin a rival ! No¬ 
thing else ! That this entered no one's brain, not even into that 
of tlie prudent Burgomaster and his Parisian Police ! 
Tliat I could not guess, as soon as I saw Von Huber, that 
that roguish Commandant might have known him and i'ormed 
llie Dead Guest of him ? A’'l e old men remain, in spite of our grey 
hair, simple children—Bui 3Ir. Coiiuiiamlant you are the cause 
of these fatal stories! young Huber must be terribly angry ; lie w ill 
curse and swear at tlie manner in which he was treated here; he 
will call mean old idiot." 

“ Not so Papa !” said Watteville. Hi is on the conlrary well 
pleased with the turn that things have taken. He desired me to 
givehiseoinpliinentstoyuu.Mrs. G. and Miss Amelia. To ilay he 
and I became really good friends. For we naturally disclosed 
lo one another tlie secrets of our liearts. At first, lie and I were 
alone at sujiper ; we were very cold. He was gloomy and silent 
tiiOUghMiedidnotkriownie.l was gloomy and silent, just because 
1 knew him, and thought liiiu to be on his bridal journey to 
Herbesheim. Out or]>oUteness we exchanged a few w^ords and 
by chance I W’as infonned'that he came from Herbesheim and 
that he was on bis journey home. A pardonable curiosity burn¬ 
ed in we to bear more. Of course 1 could uot deny that 1 
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well acquainted with town, and that I was the Com- 
uiandaut of it. Hah! hah I said he luu^liing^ and shook hands 
with me over the table. My lucky rival, to wliom J must be 
under obligation lor his own good lorUu»e !” Thus acquain¬ 
tance was made, and frankness was the order of the day. Only 
think Papa, he declared that Miss Amelia herself told him that 
she was promised to me. and that she begged of liim not to ren¬ 
der her and me unhappy; on whicli he seized her hand 
pressed it to his lips and said that he had been obliged to obey 
his father’s will uneonditioiviUy, to visit H(M-berslieini, and court 
Amelia; but that be had lioped to change alfairs to his purpose 
for that he loved, and secretly had iiiaile promise to tlie daugh¬ 
ter of a Professor at the university, who besides her mental 
treasures had few'earl Illy ones, w hndi to an old Banker wa» 
horror and abomiiuilioii. The old (ienlleman under the penal¬ 
ty of disinheritance, had interdicted him t'\erj thought of the 
professor’s daugliter, that tin* jonng gentleman liad sworn fideli¬ 
ty to her, and that he was lirmly resolved to marry her af-. 
ter his father’s death."’ 

“ How ?’^said Mr. G. You Amelia knew all that from him?'’ 

Children, children, 1 really think \on have placed the fool 
with your fatlnu* ! How is it youditlnot tell me a word, 
not a .s\ liable T 

Amelia kisscul lier father’s hand and said, Remember, my 
dear Papa, beldre you reproaeh your Amelia, that wJien 
I returned so gaily from Vou Huber and went up to you 
to speak in his praise, and as 1 was going to relate eve- 
rj particular, how angry you grew ; you know tlia* you forbade 
me to speak, and that in recomjien.se {or my silent obedience 
you ])rninised to substitute W atteville for Voii Huber 

” So ? Ha\e I done so ?—Nothing in the world outdoes obe¬ 
dience, when one wishes to connect it with a little advantage !” 

Was 1 not obliged to obey? Did you not threaten to lock, 
up dear Mamma and me in the cellar, if 

Very well you prating gossip ! Don’t recall my sins.'’ 

** Hut since you chaHered with young Huber could not 

J ou have told him, what a singular prejudiee evisted against 
im ? He surely would have betui able to convince us that he 
w'as not the Dead Guest described by his roguish rival. At least 
YOU might have given a more reasuiuible cause for our foolish 
pehaviorP 

“ That I did. As soon as he knew that tliorc ^n.s na 
snare place in my heart, he was happy and related to uio 
the story of )us own heart ; soon after Mamma and 1 invited 
him to dinner, but.” * 

^ “ Be silent ! Captain go on with your talc ! He then was not 
ni a rage with us ? What must he think of tlie honorable citi*-^ 
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zeBs of Herbcshenn ! Did he not thinili^hat he had entered a 
madhouse^ when he arrived in our town T 

“Something similar he thought indeed- The behaviour of 
all the inhabitants must have stnick him, for he related to 
the movst laughable and whimsical scenes occasioned by the ge¬ 
neral fear. But when the story of the Dead Guest was related to 
him, and he was informed that they did him the honor to take 
him for the Winter King, who was reported to have been so 
violently sent from this world two hundred years ago, he re¬ 
joiced at the terror which he innocently caused by his person.’* 
“ And of which you, with your wicked story, are solely the 
cause” said Amelia—Who before that evening party knew how 
the Dead Guest looked ? The following day the children ia 
the street related it to one another. 

“ Well, I was honest enough to confess my whole sin to 
VoB Huber, as soon as 1 had recovered the use of my voice af¬ 
ter a full quarter of an hour's laughing. That a foolish fancy 
^ust painted his figure to imagination, was pardonable. But 
at that moment I should sooner have thought of the falling of 
tlie heavens than such a consequence of my story. Von 
Huber laughed with me till his sides were sore. He related to 
me that in order to territy the more euliglitened inhabitant? 
of Herbesheim and to strengthen them in their pious belief, ho 
played a number of tricks in the fashion of the Dead Guest. To 
plague a police sergeant, he \isited his bride the milliner ; to 
put his landlord in greater fear and astonishment, he asserted 
that he wished to go to bed early to sti out early on the next 
day, but that as soon as it w as dark lie had his baggage removed 
by his ow n servants; that by the moonlight he had taken a walk 
to the next village and that from thence only he had taken hor¬ 
ses to the next station after a night's rest there. Never 
have two men in this world so well imitated the unex- 
tinguishable laughter of the Gods of Homer about the activity 
of Vulcan, than we both with our convulsive laughter at the ac¬ 
tivity of the inhabitants of Herbesheim with the Dead Guest. Over 
a bottle of Champaign, we banished rivalry, made ourselves ex¬ 
cellent friends and parted later than we first expected when we 
sat down to dinner.” 

Father Guyot though he smiled as Watteville went on wdth 
his tale jet seemed to be at war with himself. Chagrin and 

g ladness were singularly mingled on his countenance. Amc- 
a coaxed him with greater tenderness for she well saw what 
within him and smoothed the contractions of his brow 
inth kisses as often as thej made their appearance. 

^ Children,” said Mr. Guyot; “ you now see what a train of 
£vliy and nonsense, superstiHon carries along with it, and even 
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I, old philosopher as I an^was obliged to wear the foolscap and 
to swim with the stream. I wish i could be ashamed but yeti 
tind it ridiculous to bo ashamed of ourpoor human nature. Then it 
is certain let no one think himself too higU,’tinn or strong on his 
feet, but let him look well tliat he may not stumble. Mamma or¬ 
der a bowl of Punch that we may get cheerful witli our Captain. 

I say w^e, that is U) say my own little self: for you mamma^ you 
Imve carried tlie palm of victory and require no such 
auxiliary to become cheerful, and as for you Amelia, it is clear 
that you are not very sorrowftil near Watteville through whose 
means you have gained the object you most desired.” 

Maiiiina took the Captain’s hand with ii kindly and truly mo- 
tlierly smile and said ; “ Did you well understand the last word* 
ol Papa ?” 

“ No,” said Watteville blushing and embarrassed, but I wish 
almost to be indiscreet enough to understand them.” 

“ Mamma let the punch be served ; let all this idle talk be < 
put aside. We must banish with punch that infernal story from 
our memory. Even the strongest and most courageous man who 
lias heard with coolness a liundred bullets whistle about bis ears 
lias his run-away moments ; the circumnavigator who can tracts 
his way througb the wide ocean, may lose bis path on a prome¬ 
nade ; the must pious and purest bride of heaven has once a 
moment like other daughters of Eve.” 


Do begin to sjieak of something else Papa.” said Amelia 
coaxingly. 

_ “ Bye tile by. Captain” continued Mr. Guyot, “ do you know 
that 1 have sold you ? For the prize of getting rid of the Dead 
Ciiest I have sold you to Amelia. Don’t take it amiss that with¬ 
out your consent, I have disposed of you in your absence. As 
your former tutor I have assumed that right. Here Amelia take 
him. Be happy together !” 

Botfi sprung from their seats and embraced him. 

“ Cuptain !” said he, put awaj^your uniform !” 

“ It shall be oil !” said the Captain with tears of joy in his 
eyes. 

And fjuit the military Service” continued Guyot. For Ame¬ 
lia is to live with her parents, and 1 have given you away to 
her, not her to \ou-” 


“ To-morrow 1 shall resign iny commission !” 

Children” said father Guyot, “my joy is too oppressive; 
I can hardly speak,—give me a glass ol Punch—may you be happy 
and wise, and never tremble at such superstitious fears as those 
which made a fool ol an old Philosopher; ftod turned the son of a 
rich banker into a Guest.” V. R. 

Januauv isao. H 






SONNETS. . 

ftT CAPTAIN R. CALIlEa CAVrBftLt* 



It was a Tur’-et high, that nnr^ had hcf n 
JMojst fair within that wardeiied space,—and frowned^ 
Beetling in grandeur o*er the deep moat’s bound. 
With spires and bastions tO'^vv ring o'er the scene : 
The steps that led to it were broken noiv. 

And threatened dang r to th' intruder there; 

And, as I sought the battlement’s steep brow, 

^1y steps shrunk^ trembling, back ; yet did I dare 
To climb the da:*k ascent. The hall 1 gained,—^ 

Its walls yet bright with specks of blue and gold ; 
And, browsing in that desolate spot, behold 1 
A solitarv Goat !—how it attained 
That perilous place I know not; hnt it fed 
Quietly there,—starling to hear tcead. 



Sweet, peaceful creatnre! -loveVt thou too to trace 
The haunts where gr5<ndeur once held revels loud? 
Where devastation boldiv now takes place 
Of wassail-Criumpb,—anci the sensual croud 
Of pleasure’s vassals?—here no longer.sotinds 
The laugh of frivolous miith ; nor meets the car 
The tone of soft, kitar, or lute ; for here 
Afrits andspecties walk tlieir dismal rounds! 

Oh roan ! dost thou not shudder thus to see 

Ihy noblest works o’erthrown ?—atid dost thou, dam 

To lift in pride thy recreant head, and bear . 

The mien of one all potent ?—yonder tree 
tiath Nourished theie for ages^-i^tiiey are dual 
Who planted it t—bo hombic, holy, just 1 
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ON POETRY 

AND THE SUPPOSED UNSOCIABILITY OF POET*. 


Tbehe is perhaps no man so little understood^ or so ill ap^ 
predated in general sodety, as the Poet. He is unintellu 
gible and even repulsive, to all but those who think and feel 
Bke himself, or who have an especial partiality for the same pur^-^ 
suits. While his heart overflows with social love, he is apparent* 
ly the most un-'ocial of human beings. He is silent and reserv* 
edin crowds, and has an appearance of pride and coldness that are 
the very reverse of his natural disimsition. One of the most 
essential attributes of the true poet is a profound sympathy with 
human nature, and with the whole external world. It is the 
very depth and intensity of his emotions that compels him “ to 
wreak himself on expression,” and appeal to the hearts o^^ 
Lis fdlow creatures. He is only indifl'erent to indiiierent 
things; and when his companions are struck with his seeming 
apathy, his soul is perhaps tossed upon a sea of thought, and 
Lis w hole- being is involved in a tempest of wild and incommu¬ 
nicable dreams. At sueb a time it could no more be expected 
that he should be interested by ordinary afl'airs, than that a man 
should occupy his mind with the frivolities of fashion in a^storm 
on the Atlantic ocean, w'hen the elements ap{)earto threaten the 
dissolution of a world. 


It may be said that no human being could be continually in 
a stale like this, and that the poefnmst ha\e intervals of calm, 
wlirn he should be alive to the influences of things around 
him. That the poet is always in such a condition of extraordi¬ 
nary excitemtmt, w^e by no means maintain, but bis thoughts and 
emotions, come and go, “'when no one knowTtl^^ and therefore 
is it unreasonable in the man of the world, to accuse the poet of a 
deliciency of social feeling, when he is unable to draw the curtain 
of the poet’s heart. The mau of genius is as incapable as other 
men oi regulating bis moods of mind, and he is sometimes melan¬ 
choly in the gayest scei^es, and cheerful in the dreariest. It is of¬ 
ten the strong contrast of the state of the external world, with that 
of his inner soul, that makes him shrink into himself, and appear 
unsocial. But it is the world, and not the poet lliSt Is cold, and 
unsympathetic. If the poet w^ere alw ays sure that his emotions 
would be understood and shared in by his companions, he would 
not hesitate to reveal liis soul, but the expression of deep feeKngs 
whether of joy. or sorrow, to those w*hose minds *are of a stenier 
temperiuiieiit^ and cannot vibrate with the same delicacy of tone> 
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appears absnrd and unac43ountable. rife enthusiasm is received 
with a cold smile, and his fcrief with wonder and contemptuous 
pity. To add bitterness to these mortifications he is often consi¬ 
dered either aifected or insane. Even sensible and well.meaninj; 
people are sometimes utterly unable to appreciate a man of genius. 
How frequently are the acquaintances of celebrated men, astound¬ 
ed at tlieir success \ The annals of Literary Biography teem with 
the mistaken notions of the early friends and companions of then 
master-spirits of mankind. We rarely indeed meet with tho 
near relative, or intimate associateof a poet, who does not speak 
of him'with irreverence, or what is still more intolerable 
an air of indulgent patronage. Is it then to be wondered at if 
with thoughts that lie too deep for tears,” and unparticijiated 
feelings, he shrouds himself in a w'orld of his own, and is solita¬ 
ry in the midst of crowds ? From being thus checked in society, 
and unappreciated in personal intercourse, the poet devotes hiin- 
>ielf more exclusively to the cultivatHin of his divine art, by u hich 
Jie is enabled as it were in his deep retirement, to touch the ge¬ 
neral pulse with the magic of hia appeal. But his love of man¬ 
kind is still conspicuous. He clings to the sj mijathies of hu¬ 
manity, and rejoices in stirring with kindred feelings the breasus 
of thousands to whom he is personally unknown. 

He feeds his inmost spirit with the manna of praise, and lives 
upon the public breath. When he fails to give delight, he is in¬ 
capable of receiving it. His existence is inseparably connect¬ 
ed with that of his fellow creatures, and a mental isolation would 
he worse than death. His pride and happiness consist in the 
power he possesses over the human heart. How glorious is the 
poet who thus shrouded in ])ersonal obscurity, causes tiic waves 
of liuman passion to rise ami fall at his command ; who w arms 
countless multitudes with his own enthusiasm, and stamps im¬ 
mortality on every burning word ! 

It is the fashion of the day to disparage both Poetry and 
Poets, and the Utilitarians would persuade their disciples that 
to unfold the profoundest secrets of the human heart, and to 
thrill, refine and elevate the soul, with 

“ 'i’host? thottj'bts, thatwandi'f tlirougb eterni(v/’ 

is an idle and profitless amasement, and unw^orthy the attention of 
a man of sense. The blind, cold and grovelling spirit, of this no¬ 
vel doctrinoas one of the signs of the times that is far frenn grati¬ 
fying Uf a truly philosophical observer. It has become an inexens- 
nble heresy to speak oft he niility of such men as Shakespeare and 
Mikou, who are actually degracled in tlie scale of writers below 
Jere^ Bentham and Mr. Mill! These sages would make man a 
automaton, a mechanical raaehine.wliose motions are regii- 
jpjMi by unalterable rules. £> ery thing approaching to euthusiasof^ 
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arid intensity of sensatidSis regarded by the new school of phi¬ 
losophy as an evidence of morbid irritability, and is treated as a 
disease. If poets have hitherto been reserved in society how much 
more so, must they become in proportion to the prevalence of 
these opinions. When they find tliemselves characterized as 
insignilicant triflers., ami their art considered an ingenious jug¬ 
glery, they will speedily shrink from all personal contact with 
the world. It is the aim of the new sect to erect an eternal barrier 
between Poetry and Piiilosophy. They speak of the first as a 
fable, and of the second as .‘‘the only true thing.” But while the 
Muse is represented as a painted andfrrvolous coquet, Philosophy 
is a coarse, and sensual being, wl»o can scarcely see a yard before 
her, and who must touch every thing she liears of before she iu 
conviuced of its existence. Her eyes are ever bent upon the 
ground, her voice is exerted in endless complaints of the extrava¬ 
gance of tile ^\o^ld, and her soul is rajit in paltry calculations. 
She is. in fact, a selfish and narrow-minded economist. If Poetry 
present her with the crystals of Castaliun streams, her first ami. 
h*st question is how'inuch they will produce, and to what account 
they can be turned. She ha.s not. even the tlignity of a mer¬ 
chant, but is a petty retail dealer in the meanest wares. This de¬ 
grading and ilisgusling spirit has seized for a while upon the 
public mind, but it cannot possiblj* continue unless the very ele¬ 
ments of our iiumaii nature are decomposed by the chemistry of 
utilitarianism. AV bile there is beauty iii the universe, and it is 
acknowledged to be ilie productiim of a beneficent Power, who 
gi\es U3 nothing that is useless. Poetry, who bathe.s herself ill 
the light and loveliness of nature, will never wholly cease to 
tncliant and refine the liejirt of mau. 

We entertain a somewhat liigher opinion not only of Poetry 
but of Piiilosophy, than the Utilitarians appear to do, and pre¬ 
sume tliat tliose di\ine spirits were meant to be companions and 
not rivals of eecli other, 

Tlip word ntilify is one of the rocks on w hich the Bentha- 
niites have been wrecked. Now" it is adinitltMl, nothing is useful 
but as it contributes more or less to the liappiness of mankind. The 
Benthamites maintain that Inqi^iiness consists in sensual enjoy¬ 
ments—in eating and drinking—in good clothes and comfortable 
houses. The jmets do not deny the value of these things, in their 
way, but maintain that the cultivation of the heart and mind is 
more essential, w hen it is considered that w'e have something su¬ 
perior to mere animal existence. To this the Benthamites*rejoin 
that before w c can exert the mental faculties we must support 
life. We must live before we can thipk. Therefore it is of more 
coijsequence to live than to think, and therefore those articles 
that support life are more useful than poetry. Would not the 
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same atyle of arprameiit prove tbe of virtue ? If the happi-r 

sees ol oumaniii e reseinbjed the bappioesa of brutes, the Beothaai* 
ites would have the best of the eontroversy. It may be urged that 
we are caricaturing the Utilitarians, and we do not mean to assert 
that the entire philosophy of these people is compressed into our 
rapid statement, but that we Ijave given a fair r^reseatation of 
the case between Poetry and Utilitarianism. We see -notliing 
objertiouable in the opposition of the Henthamites to the conunoft- 
systems of education, by which boys are taught words instead of 
things, and every language but their.own :—nor are we disposed 
to quevstion the trutJi of 4he celebrated doctrine respecting the 
“ greatest happiness of the greatest number.” We think the Utili* 
tarianshave argued ou these points with great acuteness and saga* 
city, and are likely to beiiotit mankind by their labours. It is a* 
gainst their views of the effects of the Fine Arts and Poetiy, and 
the elegancies and retinements of lite, that we are desirous to make 
a stand, and w e feel the more inclined to do so, because we find 
-►persons on all sides of us, whose talents demand our esteem,, 
who iiave not escaped the contagion of the new mania, and who 
Actually talk with ludiffereiice and contempt of those very ao 
compiishineuts w iiich have elevated their characters, und uiado^ 
them what they are. 

If the word Utility, has lieen used with no definite meaning,, 
that of Voetnj, has been still more vaguely understood. JVlaiiy 
tolerably educated people can di.scover no ditference between 
the It hymester and the Poet, and when they hear Poetry spoken 
of as one of the loftiest exertions of the [lanian intellect, they 
are very apt to cast up their eyes in amazement. This confound" 
ingof the rttechauistn of Poetry w iththc spirit, is “ne of the chief 
causes of the little estimation, in which tbe “ art divine’’ is too often 
held, even by persons of liberal views, and sU|)erior understand¬ 
ing. Hut. if Poetry be .so mean a thing as to consist in the 
mere jingling of rhymes, how is lliat there are so few genuine 
Poets, and so many pretenders, and that the notion has so long 
prevailed, (hat Poeta Nascitur, non fit. It is generally allowed 
that no art or labour will make a Poet, though mere industry and 
good sense inny acconijilish almost every other attainment. Tbe 
tact is that gtnniis ol the highest order is essential to the true Poet, 
ami it is on liis knowledge of the human heart, and his exquisite 
sense of moral and external beauty, that he must depend 
for snccess ii. tbe cultivation of his art. We shall conclude our 
jsemarks, with quoting a few words <m the same subject, by one 
«i' the most profound and original-minded men of the present age 
•—W illiam Wordsw'orth. 

“ There are ^Miople,” says he, “who talk of Poetry as of a matter of 
amusenwat and idle pleasure } who will ceavetse with os as gravely 
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aboat a tnsie for Poetry, ®they express it, as if it were as in*1tTercnt 
a thing as a taste for rone*dancin^, or Fronti^nac or Sherry A i^totl**, 
bath said, tbiit Po^tty is ihe most pMb^svphival of all wrHin^ ; it is so: 
it’s object U truth, not individual nnd local, but general and operative ; 
not standin g upon external testimony but cnrried alive into the heart by 
passion, trntb which ia its own testimony, which gives strength and divi¬ 
nity to thetribunal to which it appeals, and receives them from the snme 
tribunal. Posiry ts the ima^e of man and nature. The obstacles 
which stand in the way of the fidelity of (he Biographer and Historian^ 
and uf their consequent utility, are incalculably greater than those which 
are to be encountered by the Poet v^ho 1^ an adequate not.on of the 
dignity of his art. T’he Poet writes under one restriction only, namely, 
that of giving immediate pleasure* to a human being possessed of that in¬ 
formation whicli may be expected from him, not as a lawyer, a phy^iciani 
a mariner, an astronomer or a Natural l*hilosop!ier, but as a Manf 

** The knowledge both of the l*oet and the man of Science, is pleasure, 
bat the knowledge of th^ one clings to us ns a necessary partofoir exis¬ 
tence, our natural and unalienable inheritance ; the other is a personal 
and individual acquisition, slow to come to us and bv no habitual and* 
diieot sympathy connecting iis with pur fellow bei^tgs.'^*'^ Poetry is the 
hreath and finer spirit of all ; it it (h>* impassion"d expres* 

sion which is in the conntenanre of iSrtenre.^*^^ Tne objects of the 
Poet’s thoughts are every-where j tliough the eyes and senses of man, 
are. it is true, bis favorite guides, yet he willfodow wherever he can find 
an atmosobere of eensation in which to move his wings. Poetry is the 
iiritaiid last of all knowledge—U is as btxmortaL as the heart of man P* 

R. 


AUTUMN. 


AutumK ! and the red sun thro’ mottled clouds. 

Like lire bark thro’ blue waves , his passage cleaves i 
In yellow raiment all the orchard shrouds. 

And gilds with glory all the safffon sheaves. 

The wind, fleet handmaid of the harvest field, 

Curling the golden tresses of the corn, 

Brings on the breaking silence of the mom 
The reapers* song-—^Lo! where they gaily wield 
Their gt^ming sickles, brandished high in ait 
£ra they begin their merry toil .'--^ud novV 
'J’he sun,, advancing from his Eastern lair. 

Chases from sotest hearts sad dreams of nigjht*-* 

Foe darkest waters will reflect bis light I 


E. €• C. 
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ON THE ABOLITION OF SUTTEE. 


** In a just Government the life of the meanest subject is held precious**'* Montei^uieu. 

The surest tests of civilization are the value of human life, and 
the treatment of tvoinen. Where lil'e is held so cheap, that 
little repugnance is felt at taking jt by violence; and where 
woniau is less the companion and the friend of man than his 
slave—we need look no further to be convinced that civilization 
amongst a people eKhibiting these conclusive signs must be very 
imperfect. 

There is a certain principle of destructiveness, so to express 
it, that pervades no less a state of society perfectly barbarous than 
a state of society even considerably advanced in civilization.— 
Wn the first; it is the efi'ect of necessity.—In the second it is a 
cu>stom derived perhaps from the barbarous precedent of the first. 

Thus the Cannibal has not the slightest repugnance to killing, 
and devouring his neighbour, whom in fact he considers as little 
better than so much walking ^ provaii' —nor does his conscience 
give him the slightest whisper that he is doing wrong. He must 
eat his neighbour or starve. Let this Cannibal again—have 
plenty offish and the flesh of sheep, goats, &c> and a few escu¬ 
lent roots or vegetables, and he will no longer attack his neigh¬ 
bour to eat him. The barbarism of necessity now at an end—next 
comes the barbarism of custom. Cannibals familiar with the 
sight of human beings slaughtered for food—have a certain 
yearning for the pomp and circam.stance of the thing—though 
no longer impelled to it hy hunger. Accordingly, when one tribe 
beats another in battle, some of the prisoners are made slaves, as a 
kind of festival in hoaioar of the event ; a festival rendered per¬ 
haps the more acceptable inasmuch as both tribes mayiiappen to 
be some days journey from their goats orJiogs, and esculent roots. 
Some bright genius of a chief accordiaglj, proposes that they should 
slaughter and cook a few of their prisoners. In process of time 
however they are weaned from anthropophagy entirely, but 
still a hankering for slaughter remains, and a religious character 
is given to what formerly was a mere Cannibal festival, and 
the prisoners are olicred up, as victims on the altars of their gods, 
or as Sacrifices to llie manes of their deceased friends. 

; . The principle of destructiveness being now associated with re¬ 
ligion or the doctrine ofthf soul’s immortality falsely understood, 
leads as it has done in many quarters of the world to iirequeut 
mutilation, and mui der. 
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in B<nne plaoM, iht nUst nffeets of the principle having diaap- 
peared before the ameliorating light of gradoai emlisatiui, iti 
traces are to be found in oertnin cuttings and nuumings, and 
savage aosteritieg and peoanoea. At thU stage of aocietj, how¬ 
ever, the effects of the principle are personal not relative, and tho 
individual is contented in his gioomy and superstitions notions 
of tlie most merciful and compassionate creator of the Universe, 
with executing such penance or panisimient upon himself aloue. 

Unnnei^ this destructive principle in some way, not only with 
the 8Uf>erstitions> but the self-interest, (h* emolument of individn* 
ais, and then the difficidty of reforming it, becomes much in¬ 
creased. 

Even in Great Britain now so polished, history informs ns, 
that Cannibalism once prevailed; and after its disappearance 
f(»llowed the human sacrifices of the Druids, a people considera¬ 
bly advanced in civilization, and gentle traces of whose system 
are still very jierceptible in those parts of the country where the 
fide of commerce, with the manners it induces, has not swept a- 
way all the ancient land marks. Amongst the natives of Ota- 
lieite too when our navigators became first acquainted with them, 
human sacrifices, and child murdi-r, were common, but both in 
Britain and Otaheite the detestable practices alluded to. were 
abolished by the pious and persevering exertions of the Christi¬ 
an missionaries, w'ho incnlcated a system of revelation and mer¬ 
cy before which the other vanished, 

' As Etua's fires prow dim before the rising day.’ 

It would be in vain to enquire how the practice of Suttee first 
arose. The custom itself betrays in its hideous features, that it 
is the offspring of barbarity and superstition. It prevails we be¬ 
lieve more in Bengal than in any other part of India, and Kuli 
too, has more worsiiippers in Bengal than any where else, so 
far as we are aware of, and there can be little doubt w e believe, 
that human victims were once offered up on the altars of this 
goddess. 

Amongst our countrymen at home, and indeed in Europe ge¬ 
nerally, the Hindoos are considered as a humane, polite, and 
highly civilised people. We by no means deuy that they gene¬ 
rally are so, nor will it be unaccountable to a close observer of 
human nature, that a people extremely scrupulous about the life 
of an insect, or a reptile, should under certain circuuMtances 
not only be careless of human life, but absolutely claim it as & 
privilege, to cast their children to the sharks. Extraordinary as 
It may appear it may still be philosophically accounted for, how 
a mao ^at would shudder at killing a call', will, without compunc> 
tion, give his assistance in having hin aged mother roasted alive- 

January ibso. 
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Here then we have a very revolting^i^uattation of the opera¬ 
tion of that principle of destructiveness to which we have refer- 
' red and upon which we could expatiate at greater length, but 
that we scarcely deem it necessary. Here we have the terrible 
reaction previous to perfect civilization of the last workings of 
evil and oppression upon the weaker vessel, while man himself 
strong in his selfish decrees and immunities, sacrifices nothing 
wliatever, no, not even his convenience. Here we see the most 
helpless and destitute of human beings, a widowed woman, per¬ 
haps the mother of a weak and forlorn family^ called from their 
soft endearments, and the genial iufiuences of nature, (never so 
precious as when we are to be torn from them abruptly, and for¬ 
ever,) to be consigned to a sudden and terrible death. 

We cannot, however say, that we feel any suiyrise at ab¬ 
surdities however monstrous of which Superstition is the 
mother and self-interest and wordly emolument, are the spon- 
^.sors ! We are not astonished at any horrid or barbarous ano¬ 
malies among a people where women are almost nonentities, or 
have no palpable weight in the moral scale. 

Certainly nothing is further from our intentions than to allude 
in the slightest degree, disrespectfully, to the Religion of the 
Hindoos, or tliat of any other people on the face of the earth. 
So long as such religion does not sanction crimes incompa¬ 
tible wath public justice, and in violation of the expre,ss law of 
nature as respects human life, the Government have notli- 
ing to do with it, but to tolerate it. When however, it 
passes the proper, the eternal bounds of justice and humanity, we 
would say to it in the sublime words of the sacreil oracles. 
“ Hitherto shall thou come, and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves be staid.” 

Once more to' refer to this destructive principle of human na¬ 
ture, we may state that it was an old custom with some of the 
natives of the Eastern Archipelago to waylay some of their own 
countrymen and Europeans, for the purpose of cutting their 
heads ofl', to be used secundum artem in some superstitious ce¬ 
remony. When the British Government had a more extensive con¬ 
nexion with the Indian Archipelago than it has at present, the 
practice in question was found to be a dreadful evil, especi¬ 
ally, as the heads of Europeans happened to be more in request 
than (bose of Natnes. What did the British Authorities to 
the Eastward do under these circumstances ? Did they permit 
this pretty system of assassination to proceed, because forsooth 
the Malays urged that the practice had a religious source ? No, 
they put it down in every instance by bringing the* decapitators 
to trial for the murdir, and. if found guilty, they were executed. 
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Formerly the Natives oAsengal had a fancy for throwing their 
children into the sea at Saugor point, and leaving them to he de-^ 
voured by the sharks and alligators, and all on the score of religion* 
It is nsefess to argue with the ignorant and the superstitiously 
besotted ;—but will not the better informed even for a moment re¬ 
flect, how unlikely it is, that the wanton and cruel sacrifice of 
life, should be acceptable to the most beneficent author of life,; 
or that if he required it he would not have unequivocally mani¬ 
fested bis desire, instead of leaving it to nature to outrage it¬ 
self on the plea of propitiating him ? 

That atrocity was put down at once, by a decree of the Go¬ 
vernment, by in short, the justice and the fearlessness of the 
Marquess of Wellesley, and what was the result, Bigots grum¬ 
bled a little at first, but the body of t)*e people and even the Kali 
worshippersin Bengal not being wholly alien to the filial influence 
of mother nature, were soon reconc iled to an order to desist from 
a practice that those feelings which may sleep, but are never 
eradicated, told them was wrong, in the utmost degree. The 
custom now is only a matter of history, and some of the natives 
hesitate not to say that such a monstrous abuse could never 
have existed. The very enactment of a law however, proves the 
crime to have existed even in the absence of more positive proof, 
and we trust the time is not far distant, when, the majority will 
doubt that there ever was such a thing os Suttee* 

When Suttee was fii-st permitted by the British ruling power 
it certainly was upon the express understanding that the practice 
was not only peremptorily enjoined in the shasters, but that the 
sacrifice shobld be perfectly voluntary, and in 710 way, either di¬ 
rectly or indirecil)" enforced by other parties. 

For a long time the ainoinaly went on without, perhaps attrac¬ 
ting so much notice as it ought to have done. Murmurs not 
loud, but deep, were heard against the custom as well in India 
itself as in different parts of Europe. At length out of the 
very body of the Hindoos themselves stepped forward an enlight¬ 
ened, and intrepid assertor of the laws of nature and humanity* 
This was not however a mere well meaning, but ignorant zealot. • 
No, the person in question was a man of extraordinaiy talents, 
and endowments, and of a benevolence equal to his intellect. He 
was too, a Brahmin, a learned Brahmin, and he proclaimed it to 
his deluded countrymen that Suttee was nowhere enjoined in the 
sh^ters! We are too much accustomed in the wordluiess of 
daily parlance to attribute many tilings to chance or *mere 
human ability. We must contess, that to us it appears, that the 
finger of providence was visible in a proceeding, which out of 
the very rank^ of bigotry and superstition, called forth a powerful 
and enlightened advocate for the interests of truths nature, buma- 
and true reiigiout^ 
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• Add to ibis, that it VFft pr«red bey^^ dmibt tteii i> Many Tn> 
8tanee>s the sacrifice, was hy bo meaBS voluntary, hot that scenes 
d£ undisgfuisad, md was^on atrocity took pfatce; and that Bum> 
hers of inteUigent natives expressed their surpeise that thn 
British Gk>vemBaent did not put the practice down, seeing that it 
was little better than a local abuse of which the great body of the 

S ople did not aj^ove. Nay with an adroit str^e o£ so^^stry, 
e advocates of Suttee turnip round upon us, shifting the arms 
of barbarity from their own shoulders to those of their masters, 
and argued because the British magistrate eame to see that the 
woman herself desired txy burn, that it was Brhish authority 
that kept up the custom of Suttee and net themselves! Here 
then wa^ a practice iu its mUdest form, culpable in the extrenm; 
but in its worst pt'rfeetly horrid, and forming a tool blot on the 
5tnaale of British connexion with India What a debt of gratitude 
then do we not all, as well as the natives tlieiuselves owe to that 
distinguiidied member of an illustrious House, that truly 
• statesman who has stretched forth his arm strong injustice, and 
whde he bestowed a meed of measureless mercy for which thou¬ 
sands still unborn will yet ble.s8 Ids memory; cleared the British 
name from tike stain that s<i long has unhappily tarnished it! 

Much delusion mixed itself up for years with the Suttee question, 
producing a difference of opinion respecting the exjjediiency of 
what all were agreed upon as to the abstract principle. Accor¬ 
dingly there were, and for ought W'e know, are £uro{)eans, who 
suj^seU that any interference of authority with the practice 
would oidy increase hn evil that it was so desirable to pirt an 
end to altogether. The ialJacy of this objection is pdtceptible at 
a glance. It was as much as to say that our bands were not strong 
enoughto put down a i^stefn of tmirder, a-position which if it were 
true would prove that the British were uiifft to (Joveni ifidi«, for 
if authority is not strong enougli to protect the weak against the 
strong, even when backed by the demon of superstition, it is strong 
for nothing. 

By the repeal^ the Suttee, which formed ho canon of the Hhi- 
doo religion, and which even if it had ought not lobe permittedby 
any Oovertnnent, since toleration tlien would become cruelty; and 
it is an axiom of all C^vernments that crime in the subject 
must not be ])ermitted to go unpunished. By the abolition of 
this abhorred practice we say, that the toleration most wisely and 
pxoperlys extended by the British Guverantgiit to the Hindoo 
religion remaliH^ri'eetly untrenchod upon. 

A Government may tolerate much, but to expect that it .should 
continae to tolerate tije destruction of human life under its very 
eyes, no matter on what pretext, is too absurd to any miod, but 
one bePcffted by prejudice, ignorance or syporstitioo. After the 
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information tbat'ac(Hmlli(^t«d ot> tlte subject, ftOft the . cir- 
cuin^iances that were distinctly developed, ihe only course left, 
aiul the only one worthy of a great and just power to pursue, was, 
since Suttee had been so abused, since it bad advanced from its 
lirst less revolting positron of seiicide, to abolish the practice in 
toto. 

That all the Hindoos will approve of the abolition is not to 
be expected. There are two leading reasons ^\hy some of them 
wont like it. These arc, the objection of prejudice, and the 
objection of interest. , 

Montesquieu in philosophising on national characteristics, at¬ 
tributes to delicacy of organization, some Eastern pccidiarities. 

‘ If, he says, to that delicacy of organs wldclt renders tlie Eas¬ 
tern nations so susceptible of every impression, you add likewise 
a sort of indolence of mind, naturally connected with that of llie 
body, by means of which Urey grew incapable of anv exertion 
or efl’ort; it is easy to conkprehend that when once llie soul ha.s 
received an inipresaiou she cannot ehange it. This is the reason * 
that the laws, manners, and customs, even those which sceiu quite 
indifferent, such as their ntodes of dress, are the same to this very 
day in Eastern countries as they were a thousand years ago. "^ 

As to the objection'of interest, it is not one of the least extra¬ 
ordinary features of the practice of Suttee, that it came to bo 
regarded as a measure of domestic economy ! What says llie 
philo-sultee, is the use of a widow, es|)erially an old one ? She only 
incurs expence, ‘come my worthy*’ good woman, you surely cannot 
be so lost to the honour of your family as to survive your dearly 
beloved liusbaiul, even though he did occasionally give you a 
beating/ The poor creature thus appealed to cannot resist, and 
fanaticism or drugs, tinisii the good work, atul thus a burden is 
got rid of! We grant that many through the sorcery of delusion, 
might be actuated by more exalted motives, but it will be imprac¬ 
ticable for the stoutest advocate for the burning system to deny 
that it was to a certain extent fell to be economical. 

A iireat and just principle is not to be eventually kept down by 
such objections,any more than the stone rolling down the mountain’s 
Bide, is to be turned from its course by a few mice running against 
it! There are certain things that cannot be permitted to be mere¬ 
ly conventional. One of these is the preservation of Imnian lil’e. 
The abolition measure has therefore vindicated the cause of huina- 
justice, and good Government, for as om nuitto, irrefraga- 
bly proclaims. . ' 

In a just Government, the life op the meanest subject 

PRECIOUS. J. 


* Spirit ot laws, Book xir. chap, r. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A L^felY’S ALBUM. 

Lady —tboagh no poetic fire 
Breathe in my verse—no Muse inepiro 
My soul with that resplendent lore 
That glitters in the page of Moore— 

With Wordsworth's sentiment profound—► 

Or Byron's storm of thought and sound— 

Or classic CAHrBELL\patriot glow— 

Or Scott's free strain, whose numbers flow 
As wildly as the wandering rills 
Mid Scotia's proud romantic hills— 

The state, the tenderness, atid power 
Of Southey in his happier hour— 

The gentle truth, and visions bold^ 

Of him'^ the “ 'Pale of Love " that told— 

Or Shelley's wilderness of dreams, 

]His thunder clouds, and meteor-gleams— 

Though powers like these alone are given 
To spirits touched with light from heaven> 

Who seem upon this earth to wave 
Celestial wands—and thousands crave 
A spark of their immortal flame. 

To cheer them on the path of fame. 

Yet crave in vain—andnud the throng 
E'en I have dared an idle song— 

Though barren rhymes my labours raise> 

Poor shrubs on wUch the su^ of praise 
But seldom beams,—I do not fear 
Fair Lady ! thine indulgent ear; 

For promptly at thy soft command— 

And who could check his heart or hand 
At Beauty’s call—I’ve framed a lay 
Whose sound perchance some future day 
May bid thee hail with kind regard 
Hie memory of thy friend and bard. 

But turning to my igsk and theme. 

What rays of glory round me stream ! 

The dazzling gems these leaves enclose— 

The various spells that Genius throws 
On every page—the flow'rets rare 
, Transplanted in this bright Parterre— 

Str^ dmnb the faint descriptive muse, 

As snff4>eam3 mock the painter’s hues 

Nor need these simple verses tell 

The hand of 'Faste hath chosen well. D. L. 


* Coisruig»* 
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THE VICTIM. 

K FRAGMENT OF AN EASTERN TALE. 


4 V « ¥ voice came through the thick darkness deep 

and thrilling as the note of the Abyssinian trumpet^ but solemn 
and sweet as the call of the inoollah when it floats over the sleep¬ 
ing city on the breath of the grey morning. “ Where my star rests 
there is the victim ; thrice must the blow be struck ere the portals 
of my glory yield entrance to uiy worshippers ; be firm ! be for¬ 
tunate A noise like the fap off muttering of receding thunder 
was heard, the darkness cleared away, the bright moon lighted 
up the frost fogs and the misls of the valley. Amurath stood 
alone in the shadow of the terrible Dewalaghiri, above him hung 
those awful summits of eternal snow, around him was the silence 
of death. 

4 4^ 4^ 4 JF I’liere was stillness in the palace of the 

great merchant Kara IMostaphn, the bridal feast w as over, and 
nothing broke the quiet of the marble halls but the murmuring 
of the soft night wind amongst the brauches^f the jassamin and 
rose trees, and the plash of the numerous fountains as their sil¬ 
ver waters glittering in the moonlight fell back like showers of 
}u arts into tlieir basons of jasper and agate, 

Mourad the brave soldier who rescued Kara Mostapha from 
the Bedouins, who had made the Koords tremble before the 
banner of the crescent, who at the risk of his own life saved the 
only daughter of the great merchant, when her boat sunk in the 
rapiil waters of the Tigris, has this day espoused her, the beautiful, 
the rose of Bagdad—the pearl of terrestrial loveliness. Do 
you see that dim purple light like a star that seems to hover over 
the house of Kara Mostapha” ? said a solitary passeuger in the 
still and deserted street to a soldier of the night watch. I do, 
replied the soldier, and now the moon has set, it seems brighter; 
may the prophet avert evil omems ! See it sinks into the gilt roof 
of the Harem, now it is gone; how fast the black clouds are ga¬ 
thering, the big rain drops are beginning to fall heavy and fre¬ 
quent, and hark to the thunder growling a far off—salaam salaam 
alikooin; I must reach the caravanserai ere the storm comes on. 
There was a scream louder than the howling the fempest, 
another and another, a scream of death from the liaram of the 
palace of the rich merchant; lamps and torches blazed and gleam- 
^ with a dusky flame in the white glare of the ceaseless iight- 
aing, and glanced upon spears and flashing scimitars and tha 
^turbaned heads of mea who had risen and grasped their arms 
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in wild haste. Shouts, execrations and^hreats of vengeance were 
mingled with the roar of the increasing storm, and the ceaseless 
crj of despairing women—the kridc lay murdered on the bridal 
couch, where was the bridgroom ? 

The sun was sinking in all the glory of a Persian summer 
evening—the hills, the woods, appeared as if viewed through a 
transparent dew of gold, far in the distance arose the vast peak 
of Demawend reflecting back fron} its summit of etenid snow 
the crimson radiance of the western sky, but with a softer hue, 
like that rosy light which fdls tiie fourth heaven; nearer were the 
white slender Meenars of the raode.st village musieed, rising above 
the daj’k tamarind foliage which encompassed them like columns 
of peaj'l in the green caves of the ocean. The purple mist was 
gathering in the valliesaud there was no so\md to break the deep 
trantjuilluy of the hour save the long solemn call ol' tlie Mezzouin 
to evening devotion. Aiuuratli gazed upon the scene before liim 
and for a moment the visions of revenge, and the reinenibrauce 
of past glory, faded from his mind, his head drooped, he covered 
his tace wliii his hand and sighed deeply, tiie sound aroused th« 
little Yousef, who was reclined contentedly on the flowery bank, 
his bead resting on the knees of his friend, and his eyes fixed 
upon the beautiful clouds which iloatett around the setting sun. 
Alas you are unhappy ! said the utlectiouate child, removing 
Amurath’s hand from his face, and gazing w ith kind earnestness 
upon the noble but wasted features of Ute exiled prince, you are 
u^appy Mourad, how shall I please you ? Dear Mour^ how 
shall iiuake you happy ? shall 1 climb those trees over the stream 
tor a cool pomgranale to refresh you ? shall 1 bring your kullee* 
an ? shall I tell the tale poor Leila taught me ? what shall 1 do 
to makeyou look ]es.s sadly V—nothing, nothing my excellent child 
answered Amurath, kissing his snowy tbrehead, it Is sunset, uiy 
strength is scarce equal to the la-st our faith enjoins, but the even¬ 
ing meal will restore me—well, cried tlie delighted boy, how glad, 
how glad 1 shall be, there are the beautiful grapes uiy uncle 
Idostaphahas sent, and 1 have gathered some fresh oranges, and 
my mother has prepared a wheaten cake, and then my uncle you 
know sups with us, and, added he laughing uudclapping his little 
hands, he has ever a flask of sheeraz wine and that shall restore 
you Mourad. But you forget my dear Yousef, said Aisiurath, in 
n )iaeUulchol|r tone, you forget in anticipating the pleasures of uur 
^Mst^hat U is to be the lust we shall partake together. Alas 
sflaaLmied the child, why did yen remind me of that, tnikind 
JUmmlM; as 1 rested witit my bead upon your knee and watch* 
u4 tjlM^iHBmtitul sky, I cear^d to think upon the miserable to* 
W0BCOW* Oh Mourad, .Houradl dount iwj that w« paetto meet 
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]>o more, tell me tliat yoi^ill come to me in Miasr, 1 shall be a 
^reat man, iny uncle saysl shall—I shall have camels and horses 
and slaves and ^old, but 1 will give all to you; and then I will 
cool your sherbet, and bring your kullian,and twine my fingers 
in this beautiful hair, and kiss vou, as I do now—nay Mourad 
do not speak sadly, do not look sorrowfully upon me, but call 
me your own Yousef, your little brother—and bid Allah bless 
i»e as you did that night when 1 found you lying by the 
side of the swollen stream, worn out by the storm, fainting 
with hunger and fatigue; ^md wanned your cold hands and 
gave you heed mushk. The obdurate heart of the Prince 
uus touched—with a Irembiing voice and downcast eye he call¬ 
ed upon Allah to bless his lulle presei-ver, w hilst the tears cours¬ 
ed down ^dieeks and he pressed the innocent to his breast. 
But stay, crim'd the child, suddenly breaking away from him, I 
have hearU i'ukctT Moohuminud Motdah saj that when our 
lii-arts wish for happiness, we should pray to Ood and his Pro- 
piiet who are alone able to grant it to lus—hark to the Allah Hu! 
It is the hour of the evening Nuinaz. I will pray Mourad that 
we may incet again, do thou pray with me and I know that 
Allah will give us what we ask, 1 know he will not refuse you 
aiij thing lor 1 am sure J could nut—with these words he turn¬ 
ed his face to tite South and prostrated himself in humble adora¬ 
tion befon' the Eternal. His prayers ascended to the seventh 
Heaven with the incense of the sweet flowers around him, an 
olleriiig not more pure than that of his simple and loving heart— 
Auiurath who had been much alfectcd by the whole of the child's 
behaviour viewed him with humid eyes and with a fondness which 
he had not imagined luMUiuld have felt again towards any hu¬ 
man being. If ever 1 um restored to Empire, said he internally, 
and his eye was brighter with the thought: that boy shall W 
higli among the highest, but poor Yousef 1 will not hurt tby 
gentle heart even now—luy prayers !— i)oor child ! he little 
knows that while my head bov\s iny iieart cannot bend: but no 
mutter 1 will not deny him all the gratification an empty cere¬ 
mony can aU'ord to his innocent mind. Making these reflections 
Amurath stepped towards Ids little friend with an intention of 
prostrating himself by his side; but he w as spared this mockery 
cl adoration. On a sudden he stopped like one frozen by the 
breath ol the Sassir, liis lace became livid, large drops of agony 
troubled on his forehead, Ills featun;s were convulsed, be stared 
m ildly for a moment and beheld—Merciful Allah!—over (he head 
of the kind hearted, the innocent, the gentle Yousef Eovered the 
still solitary violet star which called for his destruction. At first 
tlie wretciied Amurath desired to doubt the evidence of his sen- 
bo struck his eyes violently with his clenched hnod as if to 
January 1830, Ik " 
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Miltd Qi««i t* f]^ fittta} 0l>j«et, l>at;^e «tw remvined born-' 
i%g ibmly a&d siiMtlj ovct the devoted victini, Anrarath's 
breath eame thick, ^ origindl hbek dv»p Uiat peisoned hia 
bectft’a blood spread like fire through every vein, yet atill he liesi- 
tated to execute the dreadful office be bad bound himeelf to per- 
Ibrm. Carsce m my hesitation, mattered he ttonvidiively—^is it 
thus I prove myself worthy of the aid ot‘ the inflexible and 
mighty being who only asks poor sacrifice an return ? is it 
thus I prove myself worthy of empire, of revenge—liave the 
young the braeve fallen bpneatfafiny saWe, has my dagger 
drank the blood of the grey-haired anil the beautiful, and am 1 
to be baulked when on the very threshold of my glory by com¬ 
passion for a foolish child ? Curse^ on tny woman s heart, but 
curses on ye, ye fiends who i^act this sacrifice. Come 
round abhon^, despised, spirits of murder and of darkness; 
guide my steel, receive your victnn. He advanced with a 
noiseless but unsteaify step towards the prostrate infant, 

' again he paused for the dweet accents of the little Yousers 
childish Namaz came upon his ear like a fresh breeze upon 
ihe brow of a fainting traveller. * Spare Mourad,” prayed fko 
unsuspicious child, Spare him Gracious Allah until i am rick 
and great, and can make him happy.** Amurath had not lost all 
human feeling and affections—his heart was hard, but it was not 
of steel or of marble ; for a moment the struggle was dreadful 
Vritbifl him, his breast was tom and his frame was shaken by a 
thousand contending feeHngs, his good genius appeared for a 
aingle instant to triumph; Empire, revenge, all were forgotten ; 
Amurath might still have lived to repent—slowly then was he 
sheathing his half drawn dagger, while a tear he endeavoured in 
vain to repress trembled on his cheek, his purpose was given up, and 
he tamed to fly from the dangerous spot, when suddenly a light 
scornful burst of laughter floated in the air above him, like the 
hum of bees when there is the silence oT hot noon in the still val- 
Kes of Sjlhct—Amurath started, he'glanced wildly and savage¬ 
ly around, his fierce and indignant spirit a^^ared to blaze in 
every feature of his face, his teeth were set—his eyes flashed fire, 
he grasped his dagg;er and the next moment it was buried to the 
very hilt in his preserver’s body. No scream, no struggle an- 
tiobnecd the sensations of his innocent victim ; the stroke was 
ilurc as it was sudden, the luckless Yousef fell upon his face with- 
nnt a groan and yielded op his holy and spotless soul to Azrael 
Aligel of Death. 
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THE ANNUALS FOR MLCCCXKJr. 

FRIENDSHIP’S OPFERXNO--FORGET-M&-NOT—*EN«AD ANNUAE. 

We have been favored with the proof sheets and engravings 
of the Friendship's Offering for 1830, and as we have reason 
to believe that we possess the only «opy of the work in this conn> 
try it affords us great pleasure to be able tOK make liberal ex¬ 
tracts from- its pages for the enuisement of our Readers: It is 
really surprizing to observe the rapidity with which the Annuals 
are now prepared for publicatiom The present work must have 
been nearly finished in the etrriy part of August, and Ackermann’s 
Fdrget-jne~Not, was ready perhaps a month before. We hear 
that the latter publication has also been received in this coun- 
t?y, and will be exposed for sale, perhaps before the appearance 
of our Magazine. Should we be fortunate enough to procure a 
copy in sufficient time we shall give our Readers some account, 
with a flw specimens, of its contents. 

The Friendship’s Offering for 1830 will support, but not in- 
crea.se the reputatkm, of this pleasing and elegant publication. 
We believe it is still edited by hir. Thomas Pringle, though 
as our copy is defective in the title page and preface, which were 
not printed at tike time the book was sent iM, we cannot be sure 
tliat we owe the selection and airangement of. the - articles and 
engravings to his acknowledged, taste and,experience. WTio- 
ever may be the E'litor, however,- the work, will reflect credit on 
his name. It opens with the following very {fleasant prologue 
in which, as the talkative little Book is represented as of the 
feminine gender, we can excuse an air of good humoured,vani-^ 
ty, and a slight touch.of jealousy and pretension., 

PROLOOOE. 

(Liber Loquitur.) 

Kind Reader—here thine ear incline: 

1 am the sevbmxh of my line; 

Before ne six fair nsters passed. 

Each sweet ose lovelier than tike last; 

With charms to win both ear and eye, 

ITiey came—they oonqaered—and swam by,. 

•Tis now my turn—and I am toW"— 

^or though 1 blush tq seem so hcid— 

So vainly vaunting of my beauty, 

I must, you know, perform my duty) 

]Pm told foat I shall fer outkhlae 
The eider aiiAeis of my Coe ^ 
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That the first talenta of the lal^ 

Hav« in my trai' im^ had a hand; 

That money has been freely spent ^ 

In pvin^ me accomplishment; 

And nought^ in short, has been awantin^ 

To make me perfectly enchanting. 

Nay more: my kind admirers hint 
(Thongh I dare say there’s nothing iri’t) 

That even the brilliant Soovemr 
W ill be eclipsed when I ap'pear ; 

That the meek, prudish Ahui^st 
W ith bitter jealousy will fiet; 

That Keepsake, Gem, Foiioet-Me-Not, 

And some whose names I hare forgot^ 

Who dress themselves in silk attire. 

For very envy will expire, 

I mention this by way of jest— 

Not :hat 1 credit it the least. 

(Comparisons mi^ht seem invidious— 

I just shall hint—I’m not quite uideoiis : 

We ALL, I trust, shall lovers gain. 

For men by divert^e charms are ta’en; 

Some fancy looks demure and gra>e. 

Such as my serious cousins have. 

Offering and Amcjlet, dear creatures ; 

Some like the more coquettish features 
Of Keepsaxb, that court-loving dame. 

Who seta all Bond-street in a flame ; 

Some doat on pretty Biiou ; many 
Prefer sweet Souvenir to any ; 

Others, again, have ne’er forgot 
Their dear first love, Forckt-me-Vot; 

Still, on the whole—if friends don’t flatter—* 

/ bear tlie bell. But that’s no matter; 

We are a band of bright compeers— 

Why should we pull each others’ ears ? 

Onr competition brings much good. 

If followed in a generoas mood. 

’Tis owned that our own glorious land 
Alone can boast so fair a band : 

Then, let onr jealousy ^be shewn 
How best to keep th«k boast our own; 

And teach our offspring to inherit 
The noble rivalshif merit. 

. OcL 1829. p. O. 

file next article is apoem entitled Gryfrom South Africa* 

James Montgomery^ the.catebrated Bwd oi’ Sheffield. It cofl- 
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tains perhaps more reli^n and philanthropy than good poetry 
though even as a library compositMn it is by no means discredi¬ 
table to his genius. 

The next article that attracts our notice is The ontline of a 
Life by William Kennedy, the author of a little vx)lume ofPo- 
etr), entitled “jFitful Fancies.” There is considerable power 
and condensation in this story, but it is too desperately sad, and 
thi're is occasionally a visible hankering after startling effects. 
These faults are also observable in the Author’s Poetry, which 
with some energy and spirit/ is a little )nelo-d»*amatic. md be* 
travs at time's the “ toil and trouble” of the author, and his de- 
tennination to he outrageously wTetched, He is Ciipable of 
better things, and if lie would only look on the sunny side of 
the moral and external worhl, lie would be a happier man, aud 
a more useful and agreeable writer. 

We think it one of the greatest objections to our Literary 
Annuals that so many murky and miserable narratives are al¬ 
lowed to darken their pages and invest them with a character 
of gloom, that is utterly at variance with the nature of a 
Keepsake, wliich should rather inspire gladness and merriment, 
than tears and horror If (h^^se melancholy contributions are en- 
couraged and increase upon us, a Literary Annual, will eventually 
Resemble Pandora’s box, and be the last thing in tfm world that wc 
should offer to a friend. What often readers these horrible sto¬ 
ries, the more objectionable, is that they ha\ft no moral end in 
view', and gratuitously liarrow up the reader's niiud for no better 
purpose than to prove the author’s power of inflicting pain. 

On the whole however the prose compositions in the volume be¬ 
fore us. though too often imbued with the melanciioly, we have 
just reprobated, are more able and spirited than the poetical. The 
reverse is usually the case in the other Annuals. There are 
nevertheless many vf^ry beautiful verses, scattered through tlio 
wa)rk, and a few of them we must lay before our readers. T'le 
following little poem entitled “ T/ie Son^ of the Forsaken 
Maid^ is full of simple pathos, 

SONG OP TUB FORSAKEN MAID. 

I. 

Oct, weel I mtndl the moon fl;mg bricht 
Upon th^ wave her quivering flame; 

The birds sang love frae liowe and heicht^— 

An’ ane by 1 danrna name. 

The fields are mute, the sangsters flownj. 

The leaves hae left tlie silent tree \ 

In haste awa the spring has ^town; , 

An’ my love’s forsaken me. 
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Fbrgoiten is Uiat fpiastrd strun, 

Sae lored an’ Jost; witbout regret^ 

The wave in. darkness sleeps agaiD~ 

An’ why ina«A/remember yet? 

Oh> gin that lesson 1 conld wtest 

Frae tkj deep hearty thou darksome sea! 

An’ where said I eae mMj rest. 

Sin’ my &aae iore’k forsaken me ? 

Some ^^LittCffto tbeKecftreast,* by Jbhn Clare, the Northamp¬ 
tonshire Peasant, tho«gh rather too tor^ for extract have much of 
the tenderness and truth of Bams. The Stanzas entitled “ The 
Hills and Freedom,” by C. Redding, the acting, though not osten¬ 
sible Editor of the New M^onthly Itfagazine, have spirit and anima¬ 
tion. 

This gentleman has lately published a volumef of Martial 
Sengs, and though k has not yet reached India, as we had 
formerly the plpamme of peimsing it in manuscript we can testify 
to the energy and fervour of its contents. 

The following are the Stanzas we have just alluded to, and 
thoQgh they are by no means equal to some of the Author’s col¬ 
lected Songs, they exhibit his love of Freedom, and deserve the 
praise we have awarded them. 

THS HnULS ANO mEEDOV.. 

»T €. REDnitfC. 

The hills, the hiQs, eternal hills! 

O tor the hills on high! 

Their dizzy steep that fear instils. 

Their wild blast’s hollow sigh. 

The hills, the halls, the eternal hSls t 
O for the iiiHs, again! 

Their name the soul with freedom fills—* 

The dave dwells on the plain! 

The eternal hHls that prop the sky I 
Their mane of roiling cload. 

Hie honing their r«d oanopy. 

Their music thunder loud; 

Or clad in purple robes that vie 
With Tyrian colour bright. 

Proud of meir brave regality, 

Eacrowned with atany light 

Dark forests on their sludgy sidc^ 

And heaths of rich perfiime. 

Tall brows of adamantme pride 
Aowning o*er dellf of gfamD, 

Where mountain nympbsin robes of bWe] 

Confen love>. g<^l tie, 

And nnnw a hsrdy vace, aiidiMe 
To deathless liberty. 
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Hie bSIe, tkeftUs, tbe eternal hiile I 
O for tbeir Mmdes mee^pum ! 

Their bt^ath of life^ their heaven-fed rill^ 

'^Their torienU’ dashii^ roar: 

Leave slaves their plaio and Capaan ease^ 

The stagnant waters home. 

Me the eternal mountains please. 

And cataracts wiM tn foam. 

Our next extract is a Sonnet of mnch elegance and beauty; 

X.AJCX SCBNWY. 

A tiiKB of glorious light upon the hills 
Kdged the horizon. All the landscape lay 
111 (leepent shadow; but the living rills. 

Like veins amid the mountains, lapsed away 
Through the purpurea! garment of the day. 

Sparkling in silvery beauty. At my fee^ 

Clad in a garb of twilight*tinctured grey, 

'J'he stirless lake reposed iu slumber sweet; 

And in its waveless mirror weie enshrined 
The sun-tipt mountains and the laughing streams 
And shadowy landscape—perfectly defined. 

As childhood’s visions are in after dreams. 

Above the sky was beautifully blue,^ 

And one fair star beamed tremulously through. 

B. F. H. 

The next is almost as good though its merit is of a different 
character. 


SONNET. 

IiEATH AND TIME. 

Time, taunting, said to Man with austere brow, 

** Thou fool lo pile up nioiiuioents of fame; 

'I'hy lesser w^orks are durable as thou— 

The pyramids bear not the builders’ name/’ 

Death, 'rime’s dark page, to Man in triumph said. 

Thy mighty schemes of little power resign. 

Millions, whence thou art sprung, are with the dead, 
Const thou escape ? even Time himself is mine.” 

Then Man looked round with a despairing eye. 

And asked his heart and heaven, ‘ if this were so?’ 
Straight from the blooming earth, and glorious sky. 

And from the soul, came the full answer—^ Nol*— 
Immortal hope then raised Man’s brow sublime,— 

And frombim aluruok ^ Conquerors# l)ea& and Time! 
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The following Lines written in || Album,” are by Mr. 
Thomas Pringle, and are cre<^tableto that accomplished and in¬ 
teresting writeir* 

Tnrs fair Voliime to our eye 
Hiipian life may typify. 

View the new-boru infant’;) face 
Ere yet Miiiii hath stamped its trace. 

Or tiio young brain began to think— 

^Tid like this book ere touched by ink. 

Look again: As time flows by 
Expression kindies in the ^ye. 

Anti iiawni*ig Intellect appeats 
Gleaming through its smiles and tears; 
lightening up the li) ing clay. 

Year by year, and day by day ; 

\N'hile the Passions, as they change, 

\\ rite inscriptions deep and strange j 
7'elUnij: to observant e\c8 
Lift’s eventful histories. 

liady, even so thy hook 
By degrees shall change its look. 

As eat h following leaf is fraught 
With some penned or pictured thought. 

Or admits the treasured claims 
Of endeared and honoured names ; 

AVliile gleams of genius and of grace> 

Like fine expression in a face, 

Ivend even to what is dark or dull 
iSome bright tinge of the beautiful. 

Fartlier still in graver mood 
Trace we the similitude ? 

Apfer yet the emblem grows 
As we trace it to a close. 

J^ife, with all its freaks and follies. 

Mummeries and melancholies. 

Fond conceits, ill-sorted matches, 
la—a book of shreds and patches; 

Stained, alas ! with many a blot. 

And many a word^we wish forgot. 

And vain repinings lor the past: 

^A'hile 'JHme, who turns the leaves so fast, 

(Ihe hour-glass in his other hand 
AVith its ever-oozing sand,j 
Presents ftdl soon the final page 
To the failing eye of Age, 

Scribbled closely to the end— 

Without a space io mar or mead. 
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Wc have now pcrhap^xtracted enough of the Poetry, and 
must proceed to a further notice 6f the prose and make a few 
selections from this department of the b<»ok. Tlie prose piece, 
entitled ^ Reading the NeufS^ by Charles Knight, and which 
was written to illustrate an engraving of a picture after Wilkie, 
is one of the most meagre productions we have seen for a long 
time, and is wholly unworthy of the subject. 

“ The Voyage Out^ by Mrs. Bowdicli, is not much better* 
The circumstances that occasionally happen on a sea-voyage are 
not naturally introduced, but are forcibly crouded together, like 
beasts in a menagerie, for mere show. We are surprized at 
this want of tac( and verisimilitude, in a talented and experienc¬ 
ed writer like Mrs. Bowiiich. Tliese faults however, are per¬ 
haps partly to be attributed to the confined limits }>ermitted to a 
story-teller in the London Annuals. When materials w hich would 
form a volume, are to be condensed into eight or ten pages, it ig 
not easy to preserve nature and consistency, and writers in such 
cases, anxious to omit nothing, which they deem characteristic or 
important, till the space allotted them with more than it can fair¬ 
ly hold. The consequence is a want of harmony and connectioo 
that is destructive of all ell'ect. 

The story of “ The Cobbler over the by Miss Mit- 

ford, thougli a little too puerile, is told in the easy and 
pleasant manner, wliieli characterizes tliai popular writer, “ The 
Lover s Leap, a Highland Legend,^ by Leitch Ritchie, is an 
extremely powerful and well wrought narrative, but would be 
more to our taste, if its conclusion were less distressing. * The 
White BrU'tolj"" the production of one of “ the O'Hara Family,* 
is lively and clever. But we are w^eary of particularizing every 
separate article, and suspect our weariness may be contagious. 
\\ e shall therefore proceed at once to our extracts. Our first 
•hall be a graphic irisli sketch, by Mrs. S. C. HalL 

LAUKV MOOUE. 


"Think of to-morro»r !*'—tlmt is what no Irish peasant avar tlid yet, with 
oi <or it: at least no one I have had an opportunity ofboing 
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^uaiutad With. He a-iU think of any thin|i^—of evHry thin^ but tiiat. There ig 
Larry Moore, for example : who, that has erer risired my own pastonU of 

J'iiunow, is utiBcquainted with Larrr, the Bannow boatman—the invaluahle Larry 
• who, tipsy or sober, asleep or awake, rows liis bout with undeviating power and 
precision’—He, alas ! is a strong proof of (ho truih of luy obseivation. Look at 
Lim on a hne lutinr day in June. <'I'he cUSs that skirt the shore W'here his bout is 
jnoored are crowned with wild furze ; while, here and there, a turf of white or yeh- 
broom sprouting a little above Che bluish green of its priokiy neighbour wares 
Us blossoms, and flings its fragrance to the passing breeze. JJowo to the very*edge 
ol the rippling waves is almr^at one uubrokeu bed of purple Jthyme, glowtng and 
beautiful;—and there Larry's goat, with her two sportive kids—sly, cunning 
jogoes !—find rjth pasture—now nibbling the broom blossoms, now sporting amid 
i”® furze, and making the scenery re-echo with their musical bleating. Hielittlo 
land opposite Larry considers his own particnlnr proparty ; not that a autgls sod 
Its bright greenery bsioags to him to use his own words—** sure it's all as 
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one my own—don’t I see it—-don’t I walk uponlP^and the very water that it’saet 
in is my own ; for sorra’ a one can pat foot on it widout me and the coble,* that 
have been hand and glove as good as forty years/' But look, I pray you, upon Lnr- 
]*v ;—there he lies, stretched in the 8un>light, at full length, on the firm sand, like 
a mnn-por|)Oise—sometimeB on liis back—then slowly turning ou his side—butliis 
most usual attitude is a sort of reclining position against that fiat grey stone—-just 
at liftch water mark: be selects itos his constant resting-place, because (again to use 
ii«; own worfls> *' the tide, bad cess to it, was apt to come fast in upon a body, and 
there was a dale of llirouble ui moving; but even if one chanced to fall asleep, sorra’ a 
morsel of harm tlie salt water could do ye on the grey stone, where a living mer* 
vornnn sat everv new year’s night combing her black hair, and making beautiful 
music to the wild waves,—who, consequently, trated her sate wid grate respict— 
AVhv not V’—I’Jiere, then, is Larrv—his chest leaning on the mer-maid’s stone, as we 
^^all it—his lunir hare legs stretched out behind—kicking occasionally, as a gad-fiy or 
meirv-hopper skips about, what he naturally considers lawful prey ;—his lower gar¬ 
ments hare evideiitlv once been Irowsers—blue trow’sers; but as Lurry, when iu 
motion, is umphibions, they have experienced the decaying effects of salt water, and 
flow oiilv descend to the knee, where they tenninate in unetpial triages. Indeed 
his frieze jacket is no great ihuigs, being much nibbed at the elbows—and no wonder 
for I.artV. when awake, is ever »*niploved, either in pelting the sea-gulls (who, to 
confess the truth, treat him with very little respectrowing his boat, or watching 
the circles wltich thebirge and small pebbles he tbiows in form un tlie surface of the 
calm waters—und^s Larrv, of course, rests bis arm. while he performs the above- 
mimed exploits—(be slvews must wear, foi frieze i^ not ' impenetrable stuff.’ His 
hut is n natural ctiriO'itv—composed of sun-burnt straw, liaiuled by a misshapen sea* 
ribbon, nudgariii>I»ed by ‘delisk.’red lunl green—his cutfv pipe, stuck through a 
Blit in the brim, winch bends if directlv over the left eye, uiid keeps it ** quit© handy 
Widout onr trouble.” jlis busliv reddish hair }»ersist8 iii obstinately pushing its.way 
out of everv hole in his extraordinary hat, or clusters strangely over his Herculean 
slioijlders—and a low furrowed hro>v, very unjiroinisuii; in the eye of aphre- 
i>olo;:ist :—in truth, Larry has somewhat of a dogged expression of eountenance, 
w hirli is relieved, at times, by the humourous twinkling ofliis litle grey ©yea— 
pretty much in the manner that a star or two illume the dreary blank of a^ovdy 
November nisrbt. The most conspicuous part of his attire, however, is an uOrtlfwd 
w I de leather belt, that passes over one shoulder, and then under another strap-of ah© 
snriie material that encircles liis waist: from this depends a rough wooden case, 
containing his whiskv bottle , a long narrow kmfe; pieces of rope of various length 
and thickness; and a pouch whichcoutaius the mouey he earns in his * vocation.’ 

** Good morroiv Larry !”— 

*' (Jood morrow kindly, my lady I may be re’r going across ?*’— 

\o thank ye, Larry—but there is a silver sixpence for good luck.” 

“ Oiiffh ! God’s ble.s.sing be about ye.—I rfaid so to my woman this morning, and 
slie bothering the sowl out o’ me for money, ns if 1 could make myself into silver, let 
alone boiss . — a.sv, savs I, what (rouble ye takes ; sure we had a good dinner yes¬ 
terday . and more by tokens the grawls were so plased wid the mate, the craturs I 
sorra’ amoi'«elo’ pratee they'd put ieto their mouths ; —and we ’ll have ss good 
a one todav.”— 

'I'lia ferry is absolutely filled with fish. Lorry—if you would only take the trouble 
to catch Jt—• 

*' Is it fish* Ought Sorra* fancy I have for fasting-mate—besides it’s mighty 
wafry, and a dale of trouble to catch. A grate boate of a cod lept into my boat yes¬ 
terday, and [ lying here, and the boat close up ; 1 thought it would ba’steda^y 
wliile 1 liollooed • , Tom, who was near breaking bis neck after the samphir© for the 
quality,Icbe gomersul'—but, my jewii! it was whip and a way wid it ail in amiait— 
hack to the water.—Small loss !” 

Bui Larry, it wouldhave made an excellent dinner.” 

” Sure I’m after telling y’er ladyship that we had a rale mate dinner hy good lack 
yesterday,” 
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Bat to-day, your own ^iression, you had nothin^.*’ 

•* Sure youVe just giren me sixpence."— 

** But suppose 1 had not 

Where's the good ofthiakingthat, now V’ 

•• Oh Larry, Tm afraid yoif never think of to-marrMXJ !'* 

Thore’s not a man in the whole parish of Barmow thinks more of it nor T do/*res¬ 
ponded Larry, raising himself np ; ** and to prove it to ye, madam dear, we ’ll have 
a wet night—1 see the sign of it for all the sun’s so briglit—both in the air and the 
water/* 

** Then Larry, take my advice, go home and mend the great hole that is in the 
thatch of your cabin/* 

** Is it the hole ! where’s the goo^ of losing time about it now, when the wea¬ 
ther’s so fine V* — 

** But when the rain comes * 

** Lord bless ye, my Indy, sure 1 can’t hinder the rain 1—and sure its fitter for me 
to stand nnder the roof in a dry spot, than to go our in the teams to stop up a taste oC 
a hole,—Sorra’ a drop comes through it in dry weather,’ 

** Larry, you truly need not waste so much time ; it is ten cbancos to one if you get 
a single fare to-dav—and here you stay doing nothing. Vou might usefully employ 
yourselfby a little faresighr,” 

“ Would ye’ have me desert my trust ^ Sure I must mind the bout. But 
Go<l bless ye, ma’m durlint, don't be so hard intirely ufion mu; fori get a dale 
o’ blame I don’t by no manner of means dosarve.—My wiio turn? at me as wicked 
as a weazel becasel gave my consiat to our Nancy’s marrying Matty Q>iougli , and 
she sav« they were bad to Ciime together on account that they had’nt enough to puy 
the priest; and the upshot of the matter is. that the girl and a graud-cUild is come 
back upon us ; and the husband isotf—God knows where," 

** I'm sorry to hear that, Larry ; but your sou James, by this time, must be ablo 
to assist you.” 

There it is again, mr lad V ! James was never very bright—and liis mother wna 
always at him. plaguing his life out to go to Mister Ben’s sclinol and saritig, a dala 
about the time to come ; but I did’nt care to bother the crutur—-and I'm sorry to 
•ay he’s turned out rather ob&tiaute, and even the priest says it's becose 1 never 
think of to-nuirrou'.'* 

•' I’m elatl to find the priest is of my opinion : but tell me, have you fatted the 
pig Mr. HernotC gave you V* 

*' Oh ! mv hitter curse (axing ye’r pardon, my lady) be upon all the 
pigs in and out of Ireland---that pig has been the ruin of me,-—it has such a taste for 
ateing young ducks as never was in the world ; and 1 always tethers him by the le^ 
when I’m going out;—but he’s so cute now, he outs the lUeter.” 

'* Why not confine him in a sty—you are close to the quarry, and could build 
one in half an hour I” 

'* la it a stye for the likes of him f—-cock him up with a stye! OchMusha! 
Musha' the tether keeps him asv for the day !”— 

*' But not for the mm-ruu^ Larry/*— 

*' Now ye’r at me aprain—you tliat always stood my friend. Meal-a-murder, if 
there is’ni Kashleigh Jones making signs for the boat! Ob* ye’r in a buiryaro 
yet—well, ye’ must wait till re’r hurry is over—I’am not going to hurry myself^ 
vrid whiskey in my bottle, and sixpence in my pocket, for priest orxaiiuscer.’’ 

** Bat the more you earn, the better Larry." 

Sure I’ve enough for to-day.”— 

** But not for te-worrou', Larry/’— * 

True for ye, ma’m dear— though people takes a dale o* trouble, I*m tninkiag^ 
when they’ye'iull and plenty at the same time ; and 1 don't like bothering about it 
then—and it ’ll be all the same lu a hundred years. Sure 1 see ye plain enough 
Master Rasbleigh.—God help me—I broke the oar yesterday—end never thought to 
fet it mended—and my bead's splitting open with the pain—I took a drop too 
amch last night and that makes me fit for nothing—** 

V On the morrow, Larry/' 
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** FftitK! ni5*m yon*t^ t6» iMRh Ofc <}«IP( If I'd irnd tRe •on»e>to»et tbv 
lobat«r ()otsl«st nigbt, what a pow«r I'd ha^ean^bt; May've dancing tha baja mar- 
lilv down there, the cowwrdlj blaek^arda—but 1 did not ibink— 

'* Of the Larry." 

“ Oh then let me alode, Itdr dear! VVbat will Idowid the ear! JimCermor 
me » hentittful piece of stroncr rope reaterdar, but I did n't want it—and-^-l 
believe one of the childre got hold of it—1 did n't think—" 

•* Of the m«rrei»', Larry !” 

** Br dad 1 have it! — lean poke the coble on with this ould pitch fork ; there's not 
fnucb good in it ; but never lieed->'it'a the nm^ter’*^; :iiid he's too much of a jontie^ 
man to mind tnfies ; though I'm thinking tunes an't as good wid him now as they 
tised to be; for Barney (.’Inrey tonld Nellv Pared, who touW Tom Laverv-—, who 
tould It out forenent me and a (lale more genteel men who were taking a drop o' com¬ 
fort at St. Pntrick's"««s how thev bottle the whtaky and .suit the mate nt the big 
bouse; Snd if tbatfsn't a hid sign, i don't knt>w wimt is-'-thongh we may thank the 
Bnghsh housekeeper for U, I’m thinking wid her beaver bonnet and her yellow 
•lik shawl, that my wife (who kuowathe differ) sava, afteral), is only calioa-coUoik." 

** Mfhatdo Ton me«n by bottling the whisky and salting the meat, Larry 1" 

** Now, don't be coming over us after that fkshion ; may be re don't know, in^ 
dead 1 Sure the right >vur, my ladv is to have thewhiskv ii}K>n draught ; and 
^hen it's so refieslung of a hot summer's day to take ti good hearty swig ;—and 
in winter^hy thepowers! Ma’m, honey—*lei me just take the liberty of advising 
you never to desurtthe whisky ; it 'll always keep the could out ot y'er heart, and 
the trouble from y'er eye.—Sure the clargv take to it—and the lawyers take to 
it, far before new milk uud his holiness the Pope>~God bless him—to sav aorhitig 
of the king (who’s tiie first kfOg of heart of heatfs we ever had /—drinks nothing hut 
Inniahown—which, to mv taste, hasn't half the fire oi the rule Potteen. li'roiext 
to a deadly sin to bottle whisky in a jontleman's house .—and as to salting mate !— 
sure the ancient Irish fashion—the fgshioii of the good ould times is Just to kill the 
baste, and ihiu hang u by the legs insa convanieut place ; uiul, to be sure, every one 
can rake a part of w hat they like best." 

** But do you know' tiiat the Kngliab think of Larry 

** Ay, the tame negresa ! that's the way they gel rub, and snifiTat the world, 
myjeiyil ; and they no oulder luit than Hftnrv the Second ; for sure if there had 
b^n Kaglish before bis time, its long soriy they'd Ua' been to Wt Ireland alone." 

“ Do vou think so, indeed, l.airy V* 

** I'll prove it to ye, my Udy, ifye'U jist wait till 1 bring over that impatient 
chap, Rashleigb Jones, who's ever running after the day, as ifhe hadn'tsbitto 
eat :»-there, d’ye see him t he's dancing mud-'-he may just us well take it asy. it's 
anch Rb him give people the feaver. There's that devil of a gout grinning at me ; 
Borra' a drop of milk cun we gut from her. for she won't stand quiet for a hodv to catch 
ber ; and my wile's not able, and I'm not willing, to go ca])eniig over the ciifi's. 
Never mmd ' sure whisky ts better aor milk." 


At lust Larry and his boat are off, by the assistance of the pitchfork, and most cer- 
tninly he does nut hurry himself *, but where is Ilashleigh going toAsl live 1 be 
lias got into Mr. Dorkin's pleasure houc, that has just turned the comer of the 
iidatiu, and will he at this side before Larry gets to the other. Larry will not easily 

f ardon tins encroachment; not becaoee of tbe money, but because of hia }vrivilege. 

have heard it rumoured that if Larry does not become mure active he will lose 
bis sifoation; but I cannot believe tt: he is, when fairly on tl»e wafer, the most 
careful boatman i? the county ^ and permit me to mention, in rocs.—•([ would 
not hate It « «(ed for tbe world)—that hia master coidd not )>easildy dismiss 
bim on. tile charge hsedlessoeaa, because be himself once possessed umnernnhitred 
'Vroyezty by field aud flood,-—wooded hills, verdant vules, and pure-gusiring 
Those fair heritages are, however, unfoitimatelr passing into the bafidssf 
_^^Jber proprietors ; and the hair of the geaerooa good-natured landlord has become 
^bite, and sorrow has farrowed his brow, long before aixty summHrs have glowed 
%pon hia head. His children, too, do not hold that station in society to which their 
birth entitles them ; and lattcfrly^ be has not been so often on the grand jiay. nor at 
tbe MW bleuber's di&Aers* The poor love hinj u well ^over j but tbe be^e 
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«e 7 l 0 ct«d. in a hoapttftble board. K«ls» it M Mid, dosert » 

l«Uin^ : bar* nobloa, then, the tame propensity. Be it os it may the pariah, 
priest to)d me, in oonhdenoe, that all the change originated in our exoelleat Ormnd’a 
never thinking of lO-iiOBaow. 

Our next and last prose extract from the volume is a veiy ela- 
quent and siting Italian Stor}^ hy Mr. J. A. St Joim. 

LUCIFER. 

In ancient chronicle of Arezzo, which still remains in manuscript in the chnrch of 
fit. Aiigelo^, in that citT*, there is found the following very extrannhiiarv story of the 
painter Spineilo Aretino, to which llanzi alludes briefiy, in Ins ilisrorv of Painting 
io Italy. No farther notice has, I believe, been takep of it by any other writer 
erbateyer, altbouvh it appears to me to be singularly well calculated to gratify or t» 
excite tbe curiositv of those who love to pry into the mysteries of human nature* 
and to Mrk the sirauge avenues by which roortaU sometimes approach the gatns of 
death. Tbouuh 1 whs not ]iennitied, while at Arezzo, to copy anv portion of th* 
manuscript, the adventures, if they may be so called, of this unfortunate artist, made 
00 profound an imjiression upon me, tliat they frequently present themselves to 
foemory when I le<\sr desire it, and float id long and feartul procession b**fore my in* 
ward aigbt ssildeninir and harrowing up my soul, llowevor de>,irous, therefore.! 
may be to bunish surh unpleasant images, forgetfulness is altogether out of theque*. 
cion; and, indeed, I have cenerully remarked, tbtit when once a disngreeaMe idea 
baa got footing ill tbe mind, no edorl of the will is capable of driving back tiie un* 
welcome intnider into oblivion. Berhaps by clothing the vision with words 1 may 
in some measure vulgarize it, transform it into a mere tale that is told, and thii .4 pro* 
vent it from tormenting me any further ^ as persons sometimes get iid of a ghost 
by pointing him out to anotiier. 

When .^pinello first arrived at Arezzo, he took lodgings in tlie hoaseof an artist, 
who, although he posses.sed no ereat share of genius, had contrived to amass consi* 
derahle wealth. Thin artist was no other tliaii Bernardo Daddi, wliose son, also 
named Bernardo, afterwards became the pupil ofSpinello, and almost eclipsed his fa* 
ther’s reputation. Besides this son, Bernardo bad several other children, and among 
the rest a daughter naiaed Beatrice, (hen just verging u]ion womanhood. With this 
daughter it wa» to be expected that Spinello would immediately he in luve ; but our 
young artist had left Whind him, in his native village, a charming girl, to whom ho 
was in a manner bethrotliml ; and he w'as the last man in the world to look upon ono* 
ther with a* wandering heart. Ho, therefore, lived lo the same house, and ate at tho 
same table with Beatrice, without even discovering that she wus beautiful ; wbilo 
they who merely caught a glancoof her at church, or as she moved, like a vision* 
filoDg the public walk, pretended to be consumed with passion. 

Fathers, whether their children are beautiful or not. are often desirous of preserr* 
ing an image of them during their golden :ige, alien time, like the siuumer sun. is 
only ripening the fruit he will afterwards wither, and cause to drop from the bough* 
^eruardo was jmsaebsed hy this desire \ and a.-$ he never dreamed that any pencil in 
Arezzo, but his own, could reproduce upon canvass the lovely countenance of Beatrice* 
)ie spent, as from his opulence he could now adbrd to do, a considerable portion of 
ilia time in painting her portrait. The girl, however, who was not greatly uddfcted to 
meditation, and could nut read, for books had not then come into fashion, grew me¬ 
lancholy during these long sittings, and her father perceived it. At first no remedy 
;pre 3 emed itself. He eutleavuured, indeed, to converse with her a little in his uncouth 
Way ; but he had not cultivated tbe art of talking and quickly ezbauated his topics. 
He next introduced his sou Bernardo, the junior of Beatrice by one year, whose ef¬ 
forts at creating amusement, being constrained and unnatural, for be came against 
bis will, were Itttle more successful than bis own. At Length tbe idea of engaging tbo 
benrices of bis lodger, wub whom be had observed that &>atrice aometimee laughed 

chatted of an evening, occurred to him, and be forthwith mentioned the subject 

toSpiooBo.. Tbe young man entertained a very strong affection for Beniardo, who, if 

^ - - — ■ — —■ 
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be wwnted gmias* was far from being deatitote of Ktahle and endearing qualities ^ 
and tberefbre» notwithstanding that he felt it would greatly interfere with las stu¬ 
dies, and trench upon hie time, he immediately determined to comply with the old 
man’s desires. ^ 

The next morning saw Spinello installed in his new office. Beatrice was seated 
like a statue in au antique chair, with her arms crossed upon herhusom, her eyes fix- 
ad upon vacancv, and her features screwed, in spite of herself, into an expression of 
weariness and impatience. Bv degrees, however, ns Spinello conversed wiih her, now 
of one trifle, then of another, her eves involuiitarilv wandcreil to that portion of the 
room iu which the young dialectician sat involved in shndow, and exerting all his 
eloquenceand ingenuity to awaken herattention. The experiment succeeded. Spi¬ 
nello WR8 entreated to be present the next dnv ; the day following, and, in fact, eve¬ 
ry day, until the portrait was completed, or, at least, nearly so. By tliis means ths 
young man was led to guKo for whole hours together upon the face of lieatrice ; until 
at length, feeling from a distance, as it were, the influence of beauty, he was enabled 
to explain as well as the old philosopher, whv Cupid is painted with arrows, lie gaz¬ 
ed, as 1 have said, upon the face of Beatrice, and would sometimes spend a moment 
ill examining the inammate representation of it, and in instituting a comparison be¬ 
tween it and the original ; and one day, forgetting in his idolatry of loveliness th# 
respect due to old age, he snatched the pencil from the hand of Bernardo, and with 
singulaT ardour and impatience exclaimed—** I>et me finish it!" Witlmut uttering a 
word, the old man. awed by the vehemence of his manner, yielded up the pencil; and 
Spinello proceeded, as ifina dream, to embody upon the canvass tlie ideas of beauty 
which inhabited his soul. When hts fitof enthusiasm hud somewhat subsided, he per¬ 
ceived what be had done, and began with manv blushes, to apologise for hia extra¬ 
vagance : but the old man, charmed with the delicacy and freedom of Ins touches, de¬ 
clared that he alone was competent to represent the clurius of Beatrice, and that to 
him he yielded up the honour. 

Spinello, thus entrapped by hisownentliusiasm, could do no other than proceed with 
the portrait. Though infinitely desirous not to wound the feelings of Daddi, be |>er- 
ceived at once that it would be necessarr to recast the whole design of the piece, to 
change the style of colouring—in a word, to paint a new picture. Daddi, who loved 
his child still more than his art, and wished to preserve and transmit to posterity a 
likeness of her, by whomsoever painted, wa.s not offended, though he was ahtile hurt 
by this freedom, and without murmur orobjection allowed Spinello to accomplish hia 
undertaking in whatever manner he pleased. I'be young man went to work with s 
satisfaction and alacrity he hud never before experienced ; and the iniageof Beatrice^ 
passing into his soul, to be thence reflected, as from one mirror, upon another, on tho 
canvass, shed the slight of paradiso over his fancy—as the musk-deer perfumes tb# 
thicket in a*hich it slumbers. 

Though this picture is greatly celebrated in Italy and especially at Arezzo, I shall 
not pause to describe it miautelv, cr dwell upon tbeeffect which it produced u|K)n 
my imaginatioa when 1 first belield it. Berhaps, us 1 knew the story of the artist, 
my feelings might be traced to another source ; but I well remember how strongly I 
was moved on first beholding the pale and thoughtful countenance of Beatrice. She 
is represented reclining, in a chaste and tlioughtful attitude, on an antique couch at 
the foot of a pillar : flowers aud flowering shrubs appear to shed their perfume a- 
yound ; and a spreading tree, with a vine loaded with grapes climbing up its trunic 
and branches, stretches over her. In tlia back-ground the sky only, and a few dui- 
Iry trees, appear. The design, it will be perceived, is meagre enough, but theexecu- 
tion 18 incompurablv beautiful; and it maybe safely affirmed, that if immortalitv 
upon earth was all ;hat Bernardo coveted for his child, bis prayer has been granted* 
A thousand pens have been employed in celebrating this picture, and Italian literature 
jnustpviA ere Beatrice be forgotten. 

It were as easy to count the billows which roll before the breath of the tempest 
over the wintry sea, as to describe that series of signs by which the soul reveals 
through eouhtenance the changes which take place in its condition ; and there¬ 
fore 1 duHjlot pretend to say by what means, since it was not by words, Spinello 
jiiscavered that he was beloved by Beatrice : but assuredly the discovery gave him 
lMgU 40 nhle pais : for he was oot one of those vulgar men, who, like the pagans 

irtik ' from ihsirMbip'o('<m«i49it9 llw* 
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woman, whose image be had set up in his heart, though the ittfge only had 
latterly been visible to him, was still the deity of the shrine, and he neither dared 
nor wished to bend the knee to a new object* Still the form of Beatrice would rise 
tip both in his sleeping and wakiog dreams before bis fancy, among his most che¬ 
rished associations ; and her features, although he observed it not, mjngled them* 
aeites, as it were, a’ith the elements of every picture he painted* 

While this was the state of bis mind and feelings, Spinello was engaged to paint 
Lis famous picture of the * Fall of the Angels/ for the church of St. Angelo at 
Arezzo. The design of this great work, which has been celebrated by Vassari, Mo- 
derni, and other writers on Italian Art, was at once magnideent and original; and 
the counceiiance and figure of Lucifer, upon which the artist appeared to have con¬ 
centrated nil the ravB, as it were, of his genius, w'ere conceived in a manner ^ar- 
fully sublime. Spinello disdained the vulgar method of binding together, by an 
arbitrary link, all the attributes of ugliness, winch artists have generally pursued 
when they would represeut the greatest of the fallen angeU; and, after meditating 
long upon the best mode of embodying the principle of evil, determined to ciotha 
it with a certain form of beauty, though of a kind not calculated to delight, but on 
the contrary to awaken in the soul all those feelings of uneasiness, anxiety, appre* 
Leiision an4 terror, w'hich usunllv slumber in the abysses of our nature, and are dis¬ 
turbed only on very extraordinarv occasions. In short, the beauty of Spineilo’s 
Lucifer was that of the ligbtnin 7 . daz/lin?, pale, and fearful, such as it appears, to 
the benighted traveller on some unknown and unsheltered heath, when the bright 
flashes, as they pass, appear to be the arrows of death, and himself the quarry at 
which they are successively darted. 

From the moment in which he began to delineate this miraculous figure, a singular 
change seemed to imve taken place in his whole nature. His imagination, like a 
sea put in motion by the wuiid, appeared to be m perpetual agitation. He was rest¬ 
less and uneasy when any other occupation kept him aw'ay from his picture ; and 
wlieii he returned to it the motions of his mind, far from subsiding into ^at delicious 
tranquillity Which generallv accompanies the performance of a beloved task, only 
grew more violent and untrnctable. As his health was good, and his frame vigorous 
though susceptible, this state ofexcitmnerit was at first rather pleasing than other¬ 
wise. He indulged himself, therefore, with those agitating visions, as they may 
be called, which tlie contemplation or recollection of his Lucifer called up before 
■bis mind ; as dm ing and ostentatious men sometimes sport upon the edge of a 
jirecipice. At length, however, the idea of the mighty fallen angel, whose form 
le had delighted to clothe with terror and sublimity, began to present itself under u 
new character to kts mind ; and instead of being a subject to be fondled, as it were, 
•lid caressed by tbe imagination, seemed as it approached maturity to manifest cer¬ 
tain mysterious qualities, ivliich,like the carnivorous propensities of the lion reared 
iu domesticity, were altogether unexpected by the fosterer, and engendered terror 
•nd apprehension rather than delight. 

Spinellu's now began to be a place of torture to bim, and he turned his eyes 
towards the amusements of the world, whicli he had hitherto shunned and scorned. 
He irequented the societv of other voung artists, with whom he often strolled into the 
worlds, or rather gloves, for which'tbis portion of Etruria was always remarkable, 
■ouietimes traversing or descending the Val d’Arno, at others roaming about tlio 
juins, or visiting the site of Fhiiy's Tuscan Villa, On returning m high spirits from 
eoe of these excursions, be learned bv the letter of a friend tliat the object of his first 
love had proved unfaithful, and been united in marriage to another. This event, 
though ithad no connexion whatever with his former cause of uneasiness, threw anew 
gloom over his imagination, in tbe midst of which tbe figure of Lucifer, dilating^ 
like an image in the mists of the desert, to superhuman dimensions, stood up to scare 
and torment him afresh. • 

The unhfppy young man, wounded in his feelings, and haunted by the uadow of 
Lis own idea, now lied to Beatrice for relief; and her tone of tliinking, which bad 
in It something of the Stoic cast, united with a manner at once playful and dignified, 
delighted him exceedingly. They conversed together on many occasions for whole 
Lours; and the trains of thought which at such times swept like ^rious pageants 
through bis mind, followed each other too rapidly to allow of the eziatence of meUn- 
fholjr, Somaumes, indeedt SpineUo would obMm that whan ha gsaadin rspti^ 
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radier ^«n ia ^NNsnoB, uponthe £ic«of Beatri^irB certain aometbin^, like a roj 
of U^bt.or a epark ofi^e falling ttpen an altar, would penetrate bis aoul, and kin¬ 
dle a sudden and fierce pain; but it usually passed quicAly awav, and was forgotten. 
By degrees, however, its recurrence became more frequent, and the jiain it inflicted 
acre intense j and consequently there soon reiogled a considerable portion of uneasi** 
seas ill Ijis iiiterrovrse with bis fair and beautiful friend. Tbe existence of this 
strun,>;e feeling, bewever, appeared to bim so extraordiuury and inexpUciible, that 
he now' began to feel extremely desirous of tracing it to its source, to discover wbe* 
ther It indicated any hateful or abominable quality in tbe cause of it, or was merely 
the result ot some pecuhunty in bis own orgauizatioo. He meditated on tbe subje^ 
in vain. Beatrice always came out of tbe furnace of examination more bright and 
pure than ever^ and tbe perplexed, irritated, and unhappy artist, uuable to accounS 
for tbe pbeiiomeiia by wlucli lie a as tormented', gradually learned to consider them 
as some of those masteries of nature, which, however we may scrutinise them, wo 


can never, penetrate. 

At length the picture was completed, and placed in the church of St. Angelo, nhovo 
tbe altar; and Spinello felt relieved, as if the weight of tbe whole universe had been 
removed from ius spirit. He now chatted wiib Bernardo, or w'lth his pupil, and th# 
othei young artists of Arezzo, or enjoyed tbe passionate and almost solemn cou/- 
verse of Beatrice, who from a lively, laughing girl, bud noiv been transformed, by 
some hidden process of nature, into a lofty>niiiided, coiuinuuding woman. 

Ills coustant and almost devotional application to his great picture had ooosideri* 
ably shattered bis nerves, and he felt lus natural suscej^tibility so much iucreagf* 
ed, that although it was now^ summer, and the earth covered with glorious ver^ 
dure, and the air peopled with balmy breezes, which seemed to have dipped their 
wings in all the spices and perfumes of the Kast, the horrible idea which had so long 
haunted him soon returned , and a cloud spread itself over his imagination, wbiob all 
the hurricanes that vex tlie ocean could not have blown away. To dissipate this uor 
accountable sadness, lie wandered forth alone, or with Beatrice, over tlie suuuy bifida; 
but be felt, as he wandered, that hia heart was a fountain which sent forth t^KO streams, 
...the one cool, delicious, healing, as tbe rivers of Paradise , the other dark, bitter, 
and burning^ like the ivaters of hell . and they gushed forth alternately, acoordingly 
as his thoughts comnnunicated with tbe recollection of his own picture, or with tho 
landscapes around him, painted in celestial colours by tbe hand of God. Beatrice, 
who w alked by lus side, was herself a mystery. To feel tbe pressure of her baud, to 
hear her bre.ithe, to listen to the music of her voice, w’as a bliss unspeakable ; aad 
there was a sovereign beauty in her countenance which seemqd to cast forth rays of 
joy and gladness lipou every thing around her, as the sunlights up with smiles the 
cool waves of the morning. Vet Spinello felt that as often us this fragment ot Para^ 
dise, as It might justly be termed, was turned towards him, ligUtniugs appeared i# 
gleam from it wbigh dismayed and w'itherediiis soul. At such aiom«^nU a piercing 
cold darted through his frame; and when it passed away, a tremor and shivering sue* 
ceeded, ahich withered all his energies. In fact, whetlier in tbe society of Beatrico 
or not, Spiuello now found that tbe terrible form of Buciler, which his genius had 
created, was ever present with him, standing, as it were, like a mighty shadow, bo^ 
tween him and tbe external world, and eclipsing tbe glory of earth and heaven. And 
when la the gloom of theeveninghe aomeumes instinctively closed his eyes, as if ts 
shut oui some corporeal sight, be discovered that, like the image of tbe Onental lovei; 
the abhorred figure had taken iqi its abode between his eyelids and his eyes, and was 
to be shunned. 

The summer passed away in this manner, and autumn drew near and as the glorias 
of the sun became dimaier, the %«re of Lucifer appeared to iocfeass in dimenaions 
nod br^iUanpyj aud acquired more power over the uoagiosUOD of BpioeUo. The 

{ oritioo usably made choice of the night for its most awful v.isiu; and'when the.niir 
appy lay down to court slumber vpon his eoaeb, tbe Lord of I^mstBpirits 

fe^ sd to lie dows beside him, in alLhis fearful beauty, to prc^fect himaelf into th^ 
H^iere of bissleepang fancy, and to envelop hiinaalf in tlm Udda of his drsaans. 


^ Tortureddiy an enemy who appeared to bare paesed by some dreadful process intp 
eberety.jee#S|afbMbeing,SpmeUo felt his snergies andbisheahh departing from Mm^ 
iHkile liii kisgiDBtion, into which evory firnnhy of bis mind appeared to be fast mel- 

wistTf-tstMVia ineiund bjrtito fmnrt 
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of av^ery npigTibo'ui^njr Btreunlet^At length it occhttmI to him ^st-perlinpi thisde-* 
moti ot‘ hia fancy, which was weU convinced was an unreal phantom, yet could 
not banish, nii}<htpOb.se3& nu resem&tknce to the figure his pencil bud produced; and 
uiight disappear, or tit least be reduced to the condition of ordinary ideas, by a corn* 
panson with the bodily representative of his origind conception. This thought 
prestiuted itself to his mind one night in October, as be lay tossing about in sleeplesi 
aifonv u|K>a his bed. He instantly started up, dressed, threw on his cloak, which 
the coolness of the night, vi’indy and dark, rendered necessary ; and seising a lighted 
torch, issued forth towards the chinch. 

The hulv ediheo stood in those days, when Arezso was hut a small place, at some 
little distance from the dwellings of the cuizen^, and was surrounded bv a thick 
grovo of svraroores mingled with pine, trees. The townsfolk had long retired tft 
rest, and the streets wereein]>ty and desolate. Not even the shadow of a monk dit* 
ted by him ns he passed, with hns torch Daring in the aind, and casting an awful 
and almost magical light upon the houses, painted according to tlie fashion of thft 
time and rouiitrv, in broad stripes of deep red and white. As he approached tha 
church, the w’lnd, whistling through the pine branches, which swung to and fro, and 
flapped against each other, like the wing') of the fabled Simoorg, or of some mighty 
demon struggling w ith the blast, sounded like numerous voices iasutngfiom thft 
hhack roofof clouds above him, and skrieking as he passed. At length ho entered 
the church, wlmh in those times stood open day and night to the piety of the people^ 
and drew near the altar. Upon the walls on both sides were suspended rude images 
oftho Saviour carved m ^ood, and blackened by time, and numerous antique scrip'- 
ture>pieces hv Giotto, Cimahue, and other fathers oi tbourt, which seemed to start 
into momeiitarr existence as Spinello’s torch ca»t its red light upon them. At every 
step. Ills heart boat violently ngamst bis side, and n[>peared as if it would moiiut in* 
to his throat and choke him. Hut his courage did not fail, nnd he ascended the 
Mosaic stops ot tlie chanrel, :md, witli his torch in one hand, climbed up upon the 
altar and lifted hit eves towaids the picture. As he stood on tiji>toe on tlie altar 
and passed his torch along th(| uull, the mighty ranks ot the fallen angels, in heaiU 
long Dmlit bpiore the thundeibolts of heaven, hcemed to emerge from the darkness^ 
witli the aw:ul form of Lucifer in the extreme rear reluctantly yielding even to O.m- 
nipotence itself, while tdnsting lightnings played about his brow anu eyes, that 
Bastied with (he hres ot inextinguishable fui v. On first castine; his eves over lug 
pivture, a leehiig of se1f*conipKiceucv and pride stole over the soul of the artist. No 
one had ever before succeeded, as no one but JMilton has since, in delineating that 


tremendous ma)Pst\ which sits upon the tliruiie of hell. But as \iB coutiimed to 
guse With a kind ot idolativ nt the work of his ow'ii hands, his iinagiimrion became ex<« 
cited bv degree*, and lile appeared to be intu^ed into the figure of the gigantic de¬ 
mon. In 8|4tp of the Singular beautv of the features, which looked like those of an 
orch-angol, the iace before him a]>]ieared to be but a ma«k, beneath which mil thtf 
passions of hell were efiu'rghng. gnawing, and stinging, and der«.uring the heart of 
their posst'Hsor. ** 1 he baletul eves, that witnessed huge affliction and dismay/' 
appeared to tittine in the obscure light, like the fabled carbuncle of the Kamninn 
king ; and the imghtr limbs seemed to mukesu eDurt to tree tiiemselves from the 
ctfivass, and spring forth upon the floor of God*s temple. As this idea rushed upon 
the mind of Spineilo, the wind, moaning through the aisles, and multiplied by th® 
acboos, sounded like the voices of wailing and desolation, which, the tmaginatioa 
may auppO'ie, mingled in dismal concert wlien the spirits fell from heaven ; and the 
artist, overpowered by the crowd of horrors which fastened like hungry' vulture^ 
upon his fancy, sprang from the altar, and, stumbling in hu haste, extinguished biS 
torch. Ilia ima^nation, now wrought up to a frenzied pitch hy the awful scene, 
diMiaguished in every moon of the blast the shrieks of a fallen spirit ; aud the 
wind, os if to increase hia misery, raised its voice and swept Uiroagh*tbe sacred 
building with tremendoua pow*er, howling, and shriokiilg, and gibbering as it pass-i 
I'he dsmoniao excitement of the moment now became too great to be endured; 
i^pinelb sunk upon the ground, struck his forehead against an angle of the altar, and 
wnted away. Uow long be remained in this conditiou, he could never eonjecture ; 
hut when he veooverhd bis sensea, all around him appeared like the illusion of 
h dream. The wind had died aWay, the dockness had disapfieared, the moon had 
«l«s»»aod-wiy yow4hroaittg ia its wHd amd hogut^ lights thittdgh the ki&flr 
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idovrs upon fl)e cTieqnered pavement; and, rising llte^ground, lie crawled out 
of the church and reached his lodgings. 

The next day he was too unwell to leave his bed ; and Bernardo, with bis 
whole family who loved the young man, and were anxious to discover and re* 
move the cause of his misery, came to see and console him. Beatrice was the 
first who enteied ; and when Spinello heard the sound of her footsteps, which ha 
could most accurately distinguish, a beam of joy visited his henrt, a tear of de¬ 
light trembled in his eye, and bo blessed her fervently. When be lifted his eyes 
to her countenance, however, the vision of the preceding night seemed to be re¬ 
newed, and the hated form of Lucifer, with all his infernal legions, swept before bit 
fancy. Ignorant of what was passing through bis mind and wrfh a heart year¬ 
ning towards him with more than a sister’s love, Beatrice apjtroached his bed, and, 
bneeling down beside it took bold of his hand which was stretched out languidly 
towards her. She felt that it was burning with fever, and that his whole frame was 
at that moment agitated in a fearful manner. He sjioko not a word ; but turned 
awav his face, as if by a desperate effort to recover his composure, while he held her 
band With a convulsive grasp. She saw his chest heave, and his eyes roll awfully 
nshe gradually turned towards her. And at length, tinding it whs vain to strug¬ 
gle anv longer to conceal his feelings, he threw' himself upon his face, pressed her 
trembling band to his lips, and burst into a passionate and uneontrullable flood of tears. 
Beatrice, surprised and overcome bv the scene, hid her own fiw e in the clothes and 
went with him : while her father, her mother, and the w'hole familv, stood motionless 
upon the floor of the apartment, transhxed with sorrow and oblivious of every other 
consideration. 

Bv degrees the youngniHii recovered his composure, as persons generally do after 
•bedding tears, and his heart-seemed to he lelieved. Beatrice also experienced the 
same change ; and her father a liumatie and compassionate old man, supposing that 
love might have some share in the miserv of his lovlger, after motioning his whole 
family to leave the room, drew' near the bed, and inijuired of Spinello whether bisaf- 
fection for Beatrice had any share in his present unhappiness ; and whether her hand, 
for her heart he perceived was already Ids, would make any change mi the state of his 
znind. At this new proofof the old man's love, Spinello could sc:ircely contain him¬ 
self. For the moment Lucifer left him, while visions of delight'and jov painted them¬ 
selves upon his fancy. To reveal to Bernardo, however, or to any other human be¬ 
ing, the real cause of his misery, would he was fully persuaded, expose him to the 
suspicion of insanity; and that we can. on such occasions, ronceal what passes with¬ 
in us, is an advantage, the full value of which is not always understood bv the vul¬ 
gar. His expressions of gratitude, though few and brief, w'ero vehement and sin¬ 
cere ; and his mind becoming wholly occupied with this new idea, his fever soon 
left him ; and in a few (lays he was again able to breathe the balmy air, with his fu¬ 
ture bride by his side. 

His health still appeared, however, to be but feeble ; and the benefit of change of 
residence being understood ill those times as well asm our ow'n, Spinello was conn'*- 
•elled tu remove for a season to some sea-port town on the coast of Naples. Through 
mere chance, and not from any classical predilection, he chose Gaeta, anciently Cajeta, 
whitlier La^lins and Scipio used to retire from the politics of Home to arouse them¬ 
selves with pi<king up shells upon the sand. To render the excursion more plea¬ 
sant and protitHble. Bernardo determined to accompany his intended son-in-law,and 
to make Beatrice also a partner of the journey ; and their preparations being soon 
completed, they departed in good spirits, and in due time arrived at the place of their 
destination. 

Lodgings wen taken in the neighbourhood of the town, near the beach ; and the 
lovers now compdrattvely happy, daily strolled together along the margin of the 
Tyrrhene sea, which, rolling its blue waves in tranquil succession towords the shore, 
broke in soft murmurs at their feet. For a time the mighty demon of his imagi- 
Aation seemed to have deserted him for ever, while Love, with his playful mien and 
celestial couate&ance, sported in his stead in the warm Teceases of hia fancy. He 
now began to experience a secret exultation, in his delivery from his inexorable 
•nemy ; and as he walked with Beatrice along the sand, or sat down on some wave- 
worn rock beside the waters, he would gaze with inexpressible triumph and delight 
lyiott glomuii fvnn r'.^ bia midUesi, as the wind lilted her heavy golden treteea 
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from her shoulders which’iljl^Mclo^ke alabaster m the sun. Ever and anon, however^ 
when the beautiful creature suddenly turned her dark eyes upon him, a sharp psn^ 
would dart through his frame, and throw him into momentary but fearful purturbation. 
But these fits were not of frequent recurrence, and all his eudeaTOurB to discover 
their mysterious cause were vain and fruitless. 

They had now been some months at Ga'f^ta, when Beatrice was suddenly called 
hcune by her mother who had been seized with a danf;erous illness. Her father of 
courao accompanied her on her return ; butSpinello in spite of his entreaties and. 
remonstrances, was compelled to remain where he was; as Beatrice, who feared 
that Arezzo mipht recall all his bloomy ideas, perempionly insisted that he should 
never return, but settle at Gaeta, or remove to Najdes. lie therefore submitted 
hilt with a heavy heart; and saw his guardians, as it were, depart from him, and leave 
him to himself. * 

AVhat he seomedto fear when they left Inm, soon came to pass. With solitude 
Lucifer returned , and he now presented liimself so frequently, and in such awful 
colours to Spinello’s mind, that the little fabric of health which had been reared with 
io much euro was quickly thrown down while visions of horror swept over rhe ruins. 
It should bore he obdorvod, that Spinello had now learned to nssocrate every hateful, 
and ub tmiimblo idea with this tremendous demon of liis imagination , and they wlio 
know that countless liosts of pUautomh ran be drawn from tlio regions of fear, and 
marshalled in tonililo array by ibe fanev, will not greatly wonder at the efiect which 
the fearful vision that perpetually iioated before the eyes of the artist at length pro* 
duced upon his mind antibody. 

His health which now declined more ra|jidly than ever, was soon irrecoverably des¬ 
troyed , liiu frame wasteil visibly away . and as his body grew weaker, his visions in¬ 
creased in horror, until at length the intellect tottered upon its basis, and almost gave 
way beneath theirintolerable pressure. In a few weeks be wa« shrunk to a skeleton 
while Ills eyes shone with jireternatural bnlbancy; so that the people of the houso 
where he lodget^, were terrified at his apperanre and avoided Ins looks. For his own 
pjirthe was scarcely conscious of the existence of the external world, every thing 
around him appearing like the creations ot a dream—-mere shadows with whom be 
could have no sympathv, 'I'here beeniod,m fact,tobebuttwoheiiigsintlieun« 
lerae—-hirnself and Lucifer , and he fell that he was engaged in a struggle which 
must terminate the existence of the one or the other. Wlieii he succeeded iii freeinw 
himself for a moment from the laiig'* of this viaioii and could repel it to some littl 0 
distance from his mental eye, he perceived, as distinctly aspossible its illusory 
nature, ami wondered at the power U exerted over his imagination. 
however, lie obtained a moinentaiy respite of tins kind, it was not, as in the case 
of Prometheus (whose vulture was of the same brood as Ins demon,) by night, but 
at 8un-rwe, when the God of the Magi stepped, as it were, upon his throne to re¬ 
ceive the iioinage of the earth. 'I lie hour of lepose, asniuhl i*' to the fortunate and tho 
happy, was to bun the hour of torture ; and he d.ulv liiigoied aliout the sea-shore, 
auMously watching the setting sun, and iremhling more and more as the glorious 
lumiuari' approached the termination of bis career and disajipeared behind the pur* 
pie waves. As soon us darkness descended upon tin* earth, l.uciler, if absent be- 
lore, invanahlv alighted with it, and stood beside lii'. viclun. who, clapping his 
Lauds upon his eves, would fiy with a howl or a slinek towards the habitations 
of men. 

At length he becamo convinced that his last hour drew near; and he blessed God 
that bis struggle was about to teimiiiaie. As soon h.s tins idea took posse.ssiou of his 
mind, be grew a little moretnmquil; and excepting when he thouglitof Heatrice, 
ftwaited the final hour with a kind of satisfaction, in this pious mood ofmindheons 
evening wandered to his usual haunt on the sea-side. The sun had bet--'tbe moua 
aud all tlie stars were m heaven---aud llie earth and the sea weieslefpingiiube 
silver light. He sat him down on a Io‘ty rock overhanging the .sea, whicli Ivas deep 
andstiM in that part; and with the waves on his left, and tbe earth in all its love¬ 
liness on his right, be raised bis eves tovviuds heaven and wa.s absorbed in devotion. 
At that moment a face of unutterable beauty prosented iUeUTn the bright moonlight 
before him. With a single glance, he discovered it was that of Lucifer, but softened 
to Hugelic loreliuesB. Uttering a wild and piercing shriek he started from it to¬ 
ward#' the edge of the pteeipice* Beauice--* for itwas Bhe-*-tiutaatlj caught him 
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the bend to dra^ him hack ; and pronounced bCrAiae. The words and the touch 
dissipated hia illusion ; aud with the rapidity ot iigUtningroveuled to his mind t)io 
fatal secret of his roiserr. He now snw that, having been ovqupied with thoughts of 
her when he painted his picture he had lent a ponioo of her heauty to the fallen arch 
angel; and hence the puin her looks had occasionally iuiiicted on him. \Vhii» 
this conviction darted into his niiAd, he was nlreadv fallinit over the pie- 
cipico: blit he still grappled at the rock, and made desperate cfTorts to re¬ 
cover himself. Beatrice, also, finding lliat he was goinst and drawing her after him*, 
for she sill held iiim by the hand, caught hold of a tult of grass which grew on th» 
edge of the did' and grasped it couvulsivelv. in tlu^ situstiun they hung for an 
instant, suspended over tlie abyss ; but the grass-tuft bv which she dung gradually 
gave way ; and iii another instnni, a sullen plunge m the deep wateis balow told that 
the loves aud muenes ofSpinello and Beatrice were ended. 

We have now to pive some account of the enjrravinffs of the 
Frie/id^'/iij/s Offering, but as we have already occupied so 
much space with the Literary department of this publication, 
we must be brief in our remarks on the embellishments. The* 
best of these is a brilliant line en^jraviiig bv E. Goodall from a 
Painting by G. Arnold, entitled “ Echo.” This is one oi the most 
poetical compositions we have met with for sumo years. Echo 
IS personihed in a light, and aerial female form, floating over a 
still secluded lake.—The p(»rtrai( of a beautiful female, with 
an open and lively expression of c(»untenance, painted by a 
promising artist of the name of AVood, and en¬ 

graved by Edwards, is a very exquisite production. The en¬ 
graving is clear, sharp and sparkling.—“ Alary Queen of 
Scots, ])respnting her sou to the Church Commis.sioners” paint¬ 
ed by Steplianoff ^U(l engraved by R. Baker, is interesting 
and w^ell designed, but lliere is that dwarf-Uke appearance 
about the figures observable in the works of Hans Holbein, and 
the engraving has too much colour in some parts and loo little 
in others. The child has tlie face ofan old woman. \A e recognize 
however that air of theatrical elegance about tlie costume and 
manner of the Queen, which Stephanotiusually throw's around his 
female figures, some of which are the perfection of loveliness, and 
refinement,—Catherine of Arragon,” painted by Leslie and en¬ 
graved by Humphreys is a very superior production, though the 
drapery is somew hat hard and lu avy. In other respects great taste 
and spirit are exhibited both by the painter and engraver.—“ The 
Spue Wife” by Stothard, has his usual stillness and mannerism. 
—A little child gazing on aPeadBird,from its plainness, and want 
of proportion, and the peculiar sliape of its hands, we should 
take to be V\ estalFs, though the impression before us is a proof 
befoi e.the letter, and no artist’s name is attached. A sketch of 
^ Spoleto” is very beautiful as a landscape, Imt the cn- 

g raving is feeble and cold. ** Vesuvius” though we object to the 
acknied nature of the subject is admirably handled by Turnetj, 
the first of our living Landscape Painters.—“ The Mas- 
^^rade”. alter KhW, engraved by Armstrong is cosnrso and oon* 
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inon-place.—“ Reading News” a picture by WBkic ertgravcd 
by H. Robinson, is interesting t'roin the name of the Painter, for 
who does not prize every production, however bumble, of the 
immortal Wilkie. It has much of his peculiar humour and 
simple nature, but the engraver has scarcely done justice to 
the original.—“ Lyra,” painted by Wood, is very sweet ia 
the facial expression, and the engraving is excellent of its kind, 
though being stippled, it does not seem in its place among so many 
highly finished line engravings.—We have now gone rapidly 
over all the embellislunenls,*and may be tlicught not to have' 
spoken of them in a very onthusiaslic way, but to con¬ 
fess the truth, we expected something better. They are 
very beautiful, and even superior perhaps to those of tlie last 
year, but tliegrcal elibrts now making in the departments of the 
Fine Arts for the London Annuals, are apt to excite our expec¬ 
tations of almost absolute perfection, and asthey fall short ot thi? 
standard we feel proportionably disappointed ; nevertlieless it is 
but bare justice to acknowledge that there are very few similar 
publications that aflord a stronger display of either Artistical or 
Literary Talent than the Friench/tijis Offering for 1830. 


FORGET-ME-NOT, FOR MDCCCXXX. 


We had almost despaired of being able to gratify our rea¬ 
ders with specimens of the Forfjef~)ne-Not \x\ this month’s Ma¬ 
gazine ; but a ropy having just reached ns we hasten to give a 
hurried notice of its contents, and to select a few brief specimens 
in prose and \ erse. The Literajw department contains many excel¬ 
lent articles Uj' writers whose names and talents are familiar to 
the public. The first prose composition in the book is entitled 
* A quarter of an Hour too soon,” and is a very clever and amus¬ 
ing produclimi. The writer coimnenees by quoting Lord Nelson’s 
remark that if he had ever done any thing worth talking of in 
tlm world, it was by being always a (piarter of an Hour before his 
.time,” and proceeds to show that this saying might be reason¬ 
able enough in the hero of Trafalgar, but it could not be .rei>- 
dered applicable to common mortals. He illustrates his position 
with his own history, in which every untoward accident that 
befalls him is attributed to liis having been fifteen minutes too 
soon. If we recollect rightly, an article written in a similar style 
appeared in the last Forgef-ine-Nof, entitled “ An hour too 
many.” " The quarter of an Hour too soon,” is too long for an 
entire extract, but we give a brief specimen of it. Our author 
had obtained an Ensign’s Commission in one of the King’s regi¬ 
ments, with which he had just embarked for the continent. Ho 
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had not been loop: at sea before he e^^^drienced the inconveni¬ 
ences of a gale ol wind. 

** Our sliifi still Uv a itandred yards from the shore ; and thetrnves which had 
hroushi yet tired of filaving the same antics with her as they had 

done Jo? some time past; she pitched and rolled hideously. Before me lay the pleasant 
laud oJ the canteen, the cofleehouse, and the hotel. A crowd of jovial-look rmlitaiiei 
had already ealhcredon the beach to welcome us home, and were roarin" w'ltli lauirh- 
toT at our uii\viUin;r mameu vres. “ Flesh and blood can bear this no longer,” said I to 
the colomd. who, without boots, epaulettes, or stomach, was clinging for his life to 
the jurrniast of our dancing ship. 7‘he words were no sooner pronounced thnn I 
jinuped overboard, and was. like’Xjspsar, “ bnffetin? the waters witl? fierce rontro- 
ve'sv ” 1 he waters took thair revenge . 1 ita.s the last of their victims, and they 

determined to make me remember them. Tli»* billows did wjth me just as th^y 
liked. AVUen 1 viis within ten yards of the shore on the back of one, the ne^t coii' 
Tcvod me httv yards to sea. No boat was at hand to determine ** th" controversy,’* 
and. in as few minutes as possible, a huge bill oi foam, tumbling hack from the 
bcHch. cat ried roe with it, insensible, down (.'hannel. 

I awoke lu the hands of a committee of country surgeons, at the critical moment 
when tlie men of science w'ere on the point of curr\iiig it uirainst the philanthro¬ 
pists, and 1 was about to be cons-igneci to the force I s of a fat»hionable lertuier on 
the post wertm peculiarities of man. Here, perhaps, i began to breathe fifteen 
niinuies too soon , Jtv one quarter of'a)? hour moie whs tlie time m which the phi- 
lamhropists had agreed to give up the expenment of iny recovery. Less prompti¬ 
tude on inv part would have saved me a good deal of after-irouble. 

Bui 1 was fated to disap}»oint every one ; and 1 (lisap^iointeil the men of science of 
their prize, jumped into a po.st-rhHi8o, and flew back to (juarJers. I'he first man 
w hom 1 met in tlio streets of Portsmouth was mv friend .lack, faking a tranquil 
gaunter among the print-sliops. He was goodnaturedlv glnci tosee me. '* But von 
were unlucky,” said he, “ in venturing to swim from the vessel, 'i'he tide was 
going down ; tn quarter of an hour she was lying high and dry, and you 

Blight have landed in a cabriolet.” 

“ But the regiment, where is it to he found 

^♦'Voii have nothing to do with it now ; you were returned drowned, for every 
ensiern in the corps would have pledged every thing but his epaulette, that you 
were gone to the hot oin. Your commission is given away, and now you have only 
to go to town un<l fight tiiem rjut of another, if they will lake your own word at 
the Horse-Guards foi your beiiip alire.” 

But wJiat are you doing in Poitsmouth, Jack V* 

My duty. I have been gazetted to the regiment ; and have the honour to be 
at iliis moment lieutenant in the company you left behind, when you were in such 
ahunv to flee service.” 

1 ciiised tlie fifteen minutes in the depths of my soul.” 

Mr. Shoberl, the Editor of the ForgeUrne-^of has published, 
as he snjiposes, a very early production of Lord Byroiij but wc 
can hardly think it genuine, and if it is, it reflects no great honor 
upon his Ijordship's Juvenile Mu.se. It is a very poor imita¬ 
tion of Shenstone. We extract it, however, as a curiosity. 

TO MY DEAR MARY ANNE. 

BY LOKii n\llON. 

The^lifces addre5«*d “To my dear Marv Anne’* were written about a year or 
less before my marriage, and when Lord Byron left Aunesley.^MAiiv Anmi 
Mvstshs. 

Adieu to sweet Mary for ever! 

From her I must quickly depart. 

Though the fates us iVom each other sever, 

Still )*er image will dwell in my heart. 
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The flame that Ttdllin my breast burns 
Is unlike what in lovers’ hearts glows ; 

The love which for Marv I feel 
Is far purer than ('u})id bestows. 

I wish not vour peace to disturb, 

I wish not your jovs to molest: 

Mistake not iny passion fi»r love, 

your friendship alone 1 request. 

Not ten thousand lovers could fed 
The ftieiidshio mv bosom contains ; 

It will ever within mv heart dwell. 

While the warm blood flows through my veins. 

May the Ruler of Heaven look down. 

And mv Marv from evil defenfl ! 

May she neVr know advcrf»itv’« frown. 

May her happiness ne'er have an end! 

Once more, mv sweet Marv, adieu ! 

P’arwell ! I with anguish repeat— 

For e>or I'll think upon you, 

While this heart in iny bosom shall beat. 

Our next poetical extract shall consist of some very sweet and 
touching verses by Miss Emma Roberts. 

SONG. 

ItY MISS EMMA BOBFnTS. 

Upon the Ganges* regal stream. 

The sun's bright splendours rest; 

And gorgeously the noon-tide beam 

Reposes on its breast: 

But in a small secluded nook^ 

Bevond the western sea, 

_ » 

There rippling glides a narrow brooks 
That*s dearer far to me. 

Thi^ory perches on my hand, 

(’ares^ing to be fed. 

And spreads its plumes at my command^ 

And stoops its purple head ; 

But where the robin, humble guest. 

Comes flying from the tree. 

Which bears its unpretending nest> 

Aiaa I I'd rather be* 
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TLe fire-fly flashes throngh iWaky, 

A meteor swift and bright; 

And the wide space around, on high. 
Gleams with its emerald light; 

"J hough glory tracts that shooting star. 
Anil bright its splendour^ shine. 

The glo^^-wol'lu's lamp is dealer fai 
1 u this sad heart of mine* 


Thtoiighoiit the summer >'car, the flowers 
In all the flush of bloom. 

Clustering around the forest bowers. 
Exhale their ridi perfume. 

The daiNV, and tiie primiose pale, 
I'hougb scentless thev luav be. 

That gem a fur. far distant \ale. 

Are much more prized by me. 


The loto« opes its rhalices, 

Upon the tank’s broad lake. 

Where India’s stately palaces 
1 heir an)[>le mirrors make ; 

But reckless of each tower and dome, 

"j'be splendid and the grand, 

1 langiiislt fora cottage home. 

Within my native laud. 

Miss Mitford has given an historical sketch of the Trial of 
Charles the First, but she has very feebly handled so fine a sub¬ 
ject. The simplest prose narration of the circumstances at¬ 
tending this important event would be more interesting than 
any ordinary writer could ever hope to render it in deciamato- 
r\ blank-verse. Weha^e no wish to speak disrespectfully of 
Miss Mitford’s powers generally, but certainly in tliis instance 
lier nerveless versification, is peculiarly inefleclive. The prose 
story of the Exile, by Mr. W. H. Harrison is clever and 
agreeable. We can aiford room for a brief specimen of it. 

f 

** I vrouia inquire after rertain of n^ir friende itt FUnderi. How is Frank Sack* 
Tille ? Tbe king promised to take care of his tortuue.*’ 

" And has ke' i tua word most royally, to the last stiver of it/’ was the answer* 

“ And t\heve is poor Frank now ^” 

Jn*s turret at BrifsseU,” said Pierrepoint, *'of such ciroumscribed dimensi* 
CDS, lliBt be cannot s^'etoli himself without flinging open the window^ for elbowroom/’ 

And does he flaunt it as bravely as ever V’ pursued thea^arisU 

“ Alas, no !” was the roplv. ** Poverty is now his •n\y tailor, and has slashed 
his doublet sadly. He told me, with tears in bis eves, that the last, of his shirts he 
had SIX diflerent ways of getting kpte; dntil, on uhdresflng faimstoif one night, he 
atilaed it altogether, a'. J at lust found its mAwMMj tryfiffftr* in his boot," 
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" Tins ho reconrse to the wiI^i^aak aa frequently as was his wonti drowning his 
caros after the maimer of Clarence !'* said Winierton. 

“ Oil, no ?” rejoined the other ; ** he has descended to the alcohoL which he ob¬ 
tains as he can ; bejja, borrows, or perhaps steals it, us did Prometheus fire of ano¬ 
ther M)rr, and like him; suffers tor it in his liver/' 

** And how lares it with old Sir John—absent Jack as we used to stvle him *? Is 
lia still Bul'joct to those (its of abstraction, under the influence of which he w*as ac- 
cusiorni'd to forjret his meals V’ 

“ fortunately for him, as much so as ever," replied Pierrppoint ; “a circum¬ 
stance that administers marvellously to his convenience, seeing that his dinner is 
fiequentlv as absent as himself." 

*• lie h.id a turn tor ]>oetry, had he not T’ feaid Winterton, 

“ f ail It a replied the incorniiihle Pierrepomt ■ ** for nothing could b» 

more foreign,to hiR naturn. lie liud a fancy for belliinging, you will remember; 
ami wlien he gave that up, hu look to jingling of another sort, and nick-named it 
jioeti'T." 

*' Lliding, by a natural transition, from poetrv to musir, I would inquire how goes 
the world with my Irmnd Dick l’n>iclif*t , is he as indefatigable a scraper as ever 1" 
Confound liim ! ws,’ said I'lcnepomt , “ he lodged in the next room to 
whcie he hddietl from morniinr till nigh^, and taught me, by sad experience, that iho 
punishment of the bow-.sinng is nut confined to I’urkey." 

The lines oti The Sfolen Kiss, by Captain IVrNagliten, have 
all the spirit and t’ervour that the subject required. 

B.irry CitniwalTs verses on the Place de Jeanne D'Arc, at 
Rouen, and addressed to Front the Painter, are replete with his 
worst I'aulls. It is strange lliat this Poet who has a great deal 
ol fancy and delicacy of feeling, should deform his productions 
w ith so much alfectalion, had taste and absurdity. 

His prosenl Poem for instance couiiueiices in this fantastical 
manner. 

Oh thou brave Art of Painting ! with what skill, &ic, &c. 

and proceeds wdth such stuff' as the following :— 

Oh ! a brave Painter art thou, Samuel Prout: 

B\ Jui'iter! 1 would not live without 

A Drawing from thv Pen, though I should feed 

ni * 0 

lo-morrow on Chamelious ! 

^ 4 Jf V- 

4 

Oh ! wore I you, friend Artist, 1 would roam, &c. &c. 

We shall now extract some pretty verses by Mr. Thomas 
Haynes Bayly, the author of the popular Song of Oh! no 
we never mention her.” 

SONO. 

BY THOMAS 1IAYNL> UAVLY, FSl^. 

Oh ! does he tiuiiL. wluu 1 assume 
'rhis cold uiuneaiiing smile. 

That 1 forget his vows of love?— 

That 1 forgive his guile ? 

*T was he that left Kemorse to pine 
W^here Peace was wont to dwell ; 

And shall the trampled foot forget ?— 

Oh^ 1 remember well! ^ 

January 1830. N 
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/tofi^htbim not:—mj mothRfs lovo 
Then iH't me nought to seek ; 

My heart vt^aa gsy, my step was lights 
And health vvaa on my cheek. 

He came, and bought the simple wreathe 
Mv mother used to sell; 

He whisper'd praises in my ear— 

Oh^ 1 remember well! 

He linger’d near my village home. 

And said’t was for my sake ; 

He deign'd to be my partner, too. 

At harvest-home and wake : 

He placed a rins; upon my hand ; ‘ 

And could 1 then repel 

The token of a blameless love ?— 

Ob, I remember well { 

Tlie summer pars’d—he came no moro^ 

I thought I should have died. 

Wlien next we met, a noble dame 
Was smiling at bis side. 

He saw me—but bis giiilty eyes 
Abash'd before me fell; 

The lady soothed him, and be smiled— 

Oh, 1 remember well ! 

They told me’t was his wedding day. 

They bore me to the church ; 

And pale, and cold, and statuedike, 

I linger’d in the poich : 

I heard his wedding peal —I felt 
The beating of the bell; 

J saw him kiss bis lovely bride— 

Ob, 1 remember well! 

y A 

And I have met hiil|«i the world. 

And I have heard him speak. 

And madly forced a smile to light 
My flush'd and feverish cheek : 

Ho I forget f No; let him wait 
Until be hears my knell; 

For till 1 rest beneath the turf 
I shall remember Well ! 

Oor next and last extract shall be a very good story estitied 

THE RED MAN. 

It was at the hour of in an August evenisg* that a solitfliy horseman tf' 
lived at Uia Black SwaDj i oountry-iaa about uiaa adUa J&aas dm towa of Laisab* 
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t«r. He WAS TnAunted on a eharger, as Mack %$ jat» and had behind 

him a portmanteau attached to me cmp of bia saddle. A blMk •trarelUnyr eloak, 
which not only cohered bis own person, but the ^atar |»af€ of bia steed, wae 
thrown around him. On hit hand be wore a broad-briramed faal» with an uncom- 
moulv low crown. His le<s were cased in top-boots, to whicli were attached spurt 
of an extraordinary length ; and in his hands he carried a whip, tritb a thong three 
yards Ion*;, and a handle wliich might have levelled Goliath hiins^. 

On arriving at the inii, he calmly dismouateif, and called upon the ostler hf 
name. 

Frank !'* sail! he, '* take my horse to tbetiable; rub him down tborongbly ; 
and, when he is well cooled, step in and let me know.’* And taking bold of hit 
portinaiiteau, be entered the kitchen, followed by the obsequious landlord, who had 
come out a rainure before, on hearirfg of his arrival. There were several peraont 
present, engaged in neurlv the same occupation. .At one aide of the fire sat tht 
vfll/gc school master—a thin, pale, peak-noaed little man. with a powdered peri* 
wicr. terminating behind in a long queaa, and an ex]>ression of aelf-egneeit strongly 
depicted upon his ipunttmanoo. lie a’as amusing himself with a pipe, from which b# 
Hirear forth volmnla of smoke with an air of great satisfaction. Opposite to him sat 
the parson of the piirish-^a fat, bald-headed personage, dressed in a rusty suitof blacky 
and haring hi« shoes adornod with immense Bilver buckles. Between these two 
cbarnctera sat the exciseman, with a pipe in one hand, and a tankard in the other. 
To complete the irroup, nothing is wanted hut to mention the landlady, a plump, 
rosv dame of tbirtv-fire, who waa seated by the school-master's side, apparently 
listening to some sage remarks which that little gentleman was throwing out for 
her edification. 

But 10 return to the stranger. No sooner bad he entered the kitchen, followed 
br the landlord, titan the eves of the company were directed d^mn him. His bat 
Was so broad in tho brim, Ins spurs were so long, bin statue so great, and his face 
ao totally hid by the collar of his immense black clonk, tliat he instantly attracted 
tilt* ntteution of evHry poraoii present. His voice, when he desired the rnasterof 
the liotise to help him oft* with his mantle, .was likewise so harsh that they all heard 
it with sudden curiosity. Nor did thig^ate when the cloak was removed, and hii 
hat laid aaidw, A tall, athletic, red-haired man, of the middle age, was then mada 
manifest. He had on a red fiock coat, a red vest, and a red neckcloth ; nav, hin 
gloves were red t What was more extraordinary, when the overalls which covered 
his thighs were unbuttoned, it was discovered that his sinall-cloihes were red 
likewise. 

'‘Allred'” ejaculated the parson, almost involuntarily. 

“ As you SHV, the gentleman is all red !” added the schoolmUster, with bia chw* 
ncteristic flippaiicv. He was checked by a look from the landlady. His remark, 
howerer, cauirht the stranger’s ear, and he turned round upon him with a penetrat* 
in'.r glance. The achdolmaster tried to smoke il off bravely. It would not do: hb 
felt flio power of that look, and was reduced to almost immediate wleuce. 

“ Now, bring me your boot-jack,” said the horseman. 

The boot-jack was brought, and the bo^ pulled olf. To tho astonishment of tha 
company, a pair of red stockings were brought into view. The landlord shrugged 
hii sltonldera, the exciseman did the same, the landlady shook her head, the parson 
exclaimed, AH red !” aa betbre, and (he schoolmaster would have repeated it, but 
be had not yet recovered from his rebuke. 

“ Faith, ihis is odd !” observed the bosf, 

Bather odd,” smd the stranger, seating himself Hetweaa the parson and tha 
exciseman. The landlord was confounded, and did not know what to think of the 
matter. 

After sitting for a few moments, the new-comer requested the best toliKbd him a 
nightcap, which he would dud in his hat. He did so : it was a rad worsted one; 
and he |Hit H upon his head. 

Here tlie exciseman broke silence, bv ejaculating, '* Red again !” The landlady 
gave him an admonitory knock on the elbow : it was too late. The stranger heard 
nis remark, andregardeil him with Ofit of tho^a ptaroui^ glances iei which bis herjr 
•/essetnedsoreiaarkablf* . ^ . 
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All red !” murmured the parson once more. 

Yes* Doctor Poundtext, the yentlrmnn, as voiWaj, ii ell red,” re»echoed th# 
tchoolmastor. who bv this time bad recovered his self-possession. He would have 
gone on, but the landlady gare him a fresh admonition* by tramiding upon hus toes ; 
andlier husband winked in token of silence. As in the case of the ezcieemim, the 
warniiifis were too late. 

Now, landlord,’* said the stranger, after he bad been seated a minute, muv I 
trouble you to get me a pipe and it can of vour best Burton ? But, firat of all, open 
mv poitmaiiteau, and give me out ray slippers.** 

The host did as be was desired, and p-rjdnced a pair of red morncro slippers. Here 
an involuntarv exclamation biolieout from the companv. It bps*uii with the par¬ 
son. and was taken up by the scliooUinaster, tlie exctsemun, the Inndladv, and the 
landlord, in succession. “More red*’* procfhded from evptv lii». with ditferent 
decrees of loudness. The landlord's was the least loud* the scdiool-master’s the 
loudest of all. 

“ 1 snppobe, gentlemen*’* said the stranger, ** you were remarking upon my 
slippers.” 

“ Kh—res ’ we were just aarina: that ther w^re red.** replied the school-master. 

“ And, pray,” demanded the other, as he raised the pipe to bU mouth.,“ did yon 
never before see a pair of red slippers 

This question staggered the respondent: ho said nothing, hut looked to the par¬ 
son for assistance. 

“ But voM are •\W red.” observed the latter, taking a full draught from a foaming 
tankard which be held in his hand. 

“ And you are all blatV,” .said theothor, as he withdrew tlie pipe from his month, 
and emitted a copious pud*of tobacco .smoke. “ The hat that covers vour niim.sknll 
is black, vour beard 18 black, Tour ro.if i.s black* vour vest is hlnck ; vour small¬ 
clothes, vour-stockiugb* your shoes* nil are black. In a word* Doctor Poundtext^ 
you are- 

“ Wiiat am I, sir V’ said the parson, burstinsr with rage. 

“ Ay, what is he, sir. V’ rejoined the schpoliuaster. 

“ He is a black-coat,** said the stranger, with a contemptuous sneer, “ and voa 
are a pedagogue.” Thi.s sentence nai followed hv a proloiirid calm. Not a word 
was spoken by any of the company, but each gaz*»d upon his neighbour in silence. 
In the faces of the parson and schoolmaster anger was pnncipHlIy depicted : the ex¬ 
ciseman’s mouth was turned down in disdain, the Inndludv's was curled into a sar¬ 
castic smile; and as for the landlord, it would be didicult to say whctlicr astoiiiah- 
ment, anger, or fear, most predominated in his mind. During this ominous tran- 
<^uihrY the stranger looked on unmoved, drinking and smoking nltcrnatelv with total 
indifference. The schoolmaster would have sdd sometiiinir had he dared, and so 
would the parson; hut both were yet smarting too hittorly under their rebult* to 
liarard another observation. 

In the midst of this mental tumult, the little handv-letrged ostler made liis appear¬ 
ance, and {innounced to the rider that his horse luul been rubbed down according lo 
orders. On hearing this, the Red IMau j|bt up from his scat, and walked out to the 
stable. Ills departure seemed to act as a sudden relief to thoAe who were left be¬ 
hind. Tbctr tongues, which his presence had bound by a tulisninnic influence, were 
loosened, und a storm of words broke forth proportioned to the fearful culm which 
preceded it. 

“ W ho is that man in red V* said the parson, first breaking silence. 

** Ay, who 18 he ’' re-echoeef the schoolmaster. 

" He 13 a bit of a conjurer, I warrant,** quoth the exciseman. 

“ I should not wonder,” said the landlord, “ if he be a apv from France.” 

*‘Oi a* travelling packman,” added the landlady. 

*‘I am certain he is no hotter than he filiould be,” spake the parson again* 

“ That is clear,” exclaimed the whole of the company, beginning with the ped»« 
gogue, and terminating &» usual with the host. Here was a pause: at la.Ht Doctor 
Poundtext resumed—“ 1 shall question him tightir wlien he returns j and if hU an¬ 
swers,are impertinentor uusaUrifac.pry, something must be done. 

4^^ wmekbiog most be dojie/^ said the scbool-uaster* 
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** WlmteTpr you do,” said thw^hdlady, ** Jot it b© done oirilly. I shou!d not lilco 
to Jiirn.** 

** A fif^for his anjir©T!” roared h©r husband, siidppinpr his finj^ers ; “I ®hall give 
him the buck of the door in the twinkling of an eye, if he so much M chirps.” 

“ Anger, indeed!” observed the exciseman; “leave that to me and my cudgel.” 

“ To vou and your cudgel!” said the stranger, who at this moment entered, anl 
resumed his place at the fireside, after casting a look of ineffable contempt upon tlie 
exci-^ernan. Tho latter did not dare to say a word ; his countenance fell, and his 
fclick which he'wus lirandishing a moment before, dropped between his lege. 

There was another pause m the conversation. 'J'he appearance of the Red Man 
again acted like a spoil on the voices of the company. The i>ur^on was silent, and 
bv a natural consequence his echo, the school-master, was silent also • none of the 
others felt dispos'ul to say uuy thing, 'llie meeting was like an assemblage of qua* 
kers. At one sido of the fire sat the plump parsop, with the tankard in oim liand, 
utn! tho other placed upon his forehead, as in deep meditation. At th© opposite 
side Silt the schoolmaster, putflino veheiuently from a tobacco-pipe. In the centre 
was the exciseman, having at his right hand the jollv form of the landladr, und at 
ills left the Man ill Red, the landlord stood at some distance behind. Tor u time 
tlie wliole, with the exception ol th^ stranger, w’ere engaged in anxious thought. The 
one looked to the other w'lth wandering glances, but, though rU equallv W’l&lied to 
fipeak. no one liked to be the first to open tlie c.oiiversation, “ Who cun this luna 
bo “ What docs lie w<int here V' “ Where is he from, and whither is be 
bound i>uch w**re the enquiries which occupied everv mind. Had the ohje( t of 
their ciiriositv been n brown man, a black man, or even a green man, there would iM\ e 
been nothing extr lordniarv ; and he might have entered tho inn and dcparte<l tnuvi 
It ns iiuqucstioiicil as hetore ije came. But to be a Red Man I I bero was in this 
aomethingso startling that the lookers-on wero besides themselves with amazement. 
The first to break tins strange silence was the parson. 

“ Sir.” s'.nd he. “ we have been thinking that vou are-” 

** That 1 am n coii|urer, a French spv, a travelling jmekman, or something of t!»a 
fiort,” observed the simn'^er. Dortur F'ouniltext started back on his chair, and well 
he might ; for the<e wtinls, which the Man in Red had spoken, were the very oues 
he himself wum about to utter. 

“ Will) are you sir!” resumed lie, m manifest perturbation. “ vVhat is your 
name V* 

“ Mv name.” replied the oth#*r, “ is Reid.” 

“And where, in heaven's iiaiue, were you born 1” demanded the astonished 
parson* 

“ I was born on the borders of tho Red .^ea.” Doctor Poundtext had not another 
word to sav. Th» schoolmaster was equallv astounded, and withdrew the pipe from 
his mouth: that of the exciseman dropped to the ground : tlie landlord groaned a* 
loud, and bis spouse held up her hands in mingled astonishment and aue. 

After giving them this la^t piece of infoimation, the .strange man arose from 
bis sent, broke his pipe in pieces, und pitched the fiaginents into the fire ; then, 
throwing his long cloak cnrelesslv over his jyiotilders, putting his hat upon liis head 
and loading himself with his hoot.s, his uhipH and Ins portmanbuiu, he desired flm 
landlord to show him to hish-Ml, aii<i left the kitclien. iifter smiling sarcastically toiU 
inmates, and giving them a familiar and unceremonious uod. 

His disappearance was th© signal for fresh alarm in tlie minds of those left hchind. 
Not a word was smd till the return of the innkeeper, wlio iii a short time descended 
from th© bed-room over-head, to which he imd conducted his guest. On re-entering 
the kitchen, he was encountered by a vuUev ot interrogations. Tho parson, iho 
achoolmaster. the exciseman, and his own wife, questioned him over and over again. 
“ Who was the Man in Red ’—h© must have seen liim before—-he must hn\*e heard 
ot him—in n word, be must know something about him.” The boat protested “ that 
he never belield the stranger till that hour : it was the first time h© had made his ap¬ 
pearance at the Black Swan, and, so help him God, it should be the lost I’* 

Whv don’t von torn him out’” exclaimed the exciseman. 

“ If you think you are able to do it, you are heartilv welcome,” replied the land¬ 
lord. ** For my part, 1 have uo notiou of comiDg to dose quartexe with the shank of 
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bi« vhif>f «r Kis red^ slddjf»>hikmiiicr WM an irmUtibU argumeut 

«ad ihe proposer of forcible ejectment said uomore upon tlie subjott. 

At this time the party co«ld hear the noise of heavy ftiotsteps above them. They 
were those of the RedStan, and sounded with slow and mewiured tread. Thev lis¬ 
tened for a quarter of an hotir longer, in expectation that they would cease. 'I'hero 
%*BS no pause: the steps twntinued, and seemed to indieate that the person was 
hmubinjf himself by walking npand down the room. 

It would be impoaaible to describe the multiplicity of feelinjJTS which agitated the 
jnindBof the compaiir. Fear, sucpriae, anfrer, and curiosity, ruled them bv turns, 
and kept them incessantly upon the rat Ic. There we» some thing mysterious in the 
yisiter who had just left them --some ihiag which they could not fftllitjin---something 
unaccountable. “ Wbo could he be I’hisi waa the question that each put to the 
other, but no one could gi\e any thing like a rational answer. 

Meanwhile the evening wore on apace, and though the bell of the pariah church 
linrd bv soundt'd the tuntb hour, no one seemed inclined to take the hint to depart* 
}->en the jiarson beard it without regard, to such a pilch was his curiosity excited. 
About this time aUo the sky, which had liitlierro been tolerably clear, began to bo 
overclouded. Ihstaiit peals of thunder n era heard ; and thick sultry drops of min 
pattered at intervals aguinst Uie cHsemeiii of the inn • e\evy thing seemed to indicate 
m tempestuous evening. But the str«rm which tlireatetied to rsue wuhout was unno¬ 
ticed. Though the drops fell heavuy : thiuigh gleams of lightning dashed by, fol¬ 
low ed bv the report of distant tiiunder, and the winds hognn to Iiins iinil whistlo 
among the trees oi the neighbouring oemeierv, vet all tliesr oxtenial signs of ele¬ 
mentary tumult were as aotlihig to the deep, Kolemii forogteps of the lied Man. 
Q'here seemed to be no enil to bis walking* An iioiir Imd he paced up and down 
the chatubei without the least interval ot repb^e, and he u us still engugod in this 
occupation as at hrst. In this their uus si*m<'thmg mcredihly mvsienous; anti the 
party below, notwilhatanding then numbers, felt u \ai;ue and iudesciibable dread 
beginning to creep over them. The more they leflecied upon the character oi the 
ntmnger. the more unnatural did it appear. The ledness of lus hair and complex¬ 
ion, and,still more, the fieiy hue of his fuiment, struck them with Hstotushment. 
But this uas little to the freezing and benumbing glance of his eve, the strange 
tones of his voice, and hi^* miraculous birtli nn ills bordeis oi'ths lied Sea* 'i here 
W'tisaow no longer any smoking lu t!te kitchen. Tiie subjects a Inch occupied tbeir 
minds were of tvio engrossing u nature to be treated vlth levity : and they drew 
Iheir chairs closer, with a sort of itrasistible and instinctive attraction. 

While these things were going on, the bandy-legged ostler enteied. in manifest 
«larm. Ho came to inform hU master that the stranger's horse hud gone mad, and 
W’as kicking aud tearing at every thing around, as if he would break his manger le 
pieces. Here a loud neighing and rusiimg were hoard in the stable. Ky, there 
be goes," continued be. “ I believe the devil isinthe beast, if he is not the old 
•neiny himself. Od«, master, if you saw' bis eyes . they are like—" 

“ What are they like T’ demanded the landlord. ** Ay, what are they like V* ex¬ 
claimed the rest with equal impatience# 

“ Ods, if they a'n’t like burning eoats !’* ejaculated the ostler, trembling from 
bead to foot, and squee'/ing himself in among the others, oil a cliair whioh stood hard 
by. His iiiforiuBtion threw fresh alarm over the company^ aud they were more agi¬ 
tated and confused than ever. 


Paring the wl ole of this time the sound of walking over-bead never ceased for 
one moinenu '! he heavy tread was unabated : there was not the least interval of 
Ifspose, nor cculd a pendulum have been more regular in its motions. Had 
tbe^ any relaxation, any pause, any increase, or any* diminution, of 

tepidity in the footyteps, they would have been endurable ; but there was 
j|# fltmi thing. Ihe, same deadeniug, monotonous, stupifying sound con- 
ttiioed, like clockwork, to operate incessantly above their heads. Nor was there 
way abatement of the storm without; tlie wind blowing among the tress of the ce- 
jpetery.^ a.sepulchml j the rain beating against the panes of glass with the 

UBjiftaotie lottoncfie of hul > and lightuing wd thunder ieehing and pealing .at brief 
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int«rrnln mnrkY Th^ doisa of tb« eftiatntr w«i indoed 

frirbtfu!. find it was hei^btcned hj ti>€ Toicc of the sable steed like lUst of a spirit 
of darkness; Hnt the whole, as we bare just bioted, was as Bathing to the deep, 
stjlemn, rar9tenou!l treading of the Red Mnu. 

innumerable were their eoiijof tures cencemiue the charaater of this pmooags* 
It bas been mentioned that the landlady conceived him at first to be a travelling 
packman, the landlord a French BpTt and the exciseman a conjerer* Ivow tlieir 
opinions were wholly changed, and they looked upon him as something a great deal 
worse. The parson, in the height of his learning, regarded him as an emanation of 
the tempter himself ; and ia,this he was confirfhed by the erudite opinion of tba 
srhoolnmster. As to the ostler, he could say nothing about tlie man, but be w’as 
willing to stake his professional knowledge that his horse was kith and kin to the 
evil one. Such were the various doctrines promulg^^d in the kitchen oi the Black 
Swan. 

If he be like other men, how could he anticipate me, as be did, in what I wjui 
going to say F* observed the par<>on. 

“ Born on the borders of the Red Sea’” ejaculated the landlord. 

Heard tr how he repeated to us what ne were talking about during Lis absofiCB 
iu the stable V' remarked the exciseman. 

“ And bow he knew that I was a pedagogue^* added the schoolmaster. 

“ And how he callod on me bV mv name, although he iievo! rhw nor heard of mo 
befoie?’* aaid the osllar m conclusion. Such a mass of eNidenre was irre.>istible« 
It was impossible to overlook the results to which it naturally led. 

" If more proof is wanting,** resumed the parson after a patise, only look to 
hia dress. What Christian would tiiink of travelling about the country in red? 
It IS a type of the hell-fire from winch ke is sprung/* 

** Did you observe his hair hanging down his back like a bunch of carrots 1’ ask* 
ed the exciseman. 

** Such a di.ibolical glance in bis eye ’’* said the gchonlmns*er. 

" Such a voice added the landlord. ** It is like the sound of a cracked da* 
rionet/* 

“ His feet are not cloven/* observed the landlady. 

" No matter.** escUiined the landlord, “ the devil, when he chooses, can bar# 
«fp good legs as his neighbours.** 

Better Ilian some of them/' quoth the UdVf looking peevishly at the lower 
limbs of her husband. 

“ Meanwhile the incessant treading continued unabated, although two long hours 
bad passed since its commencement. Tliere was not the slightest cessation to tha 
sound, while out of doors the storm rngod with violence, and in the midst of it tha 
hideous neighing and stamping of the black horse were heard with pre'eminent 
lundneas. At this tim* the fire of tlie kitchen liegan to hum low. The sparkling 
blaxe WHS gone, and in its stead notlang but a dead rod lustre emanated from U 19 
gratR. One candle had just expired, having burned down to the socket. Of the on# 
which remained tlie unsnuft'ed wick was nearly three inches in length, black an<l 
crooked at the point, and slandinglike a ruined tower amid an envelopment of sick¬ 
ly yellnw flame; while around the fire’s etjually decaying lustre sat the frigbtenedi 
roterit^ narrowing their circle as its brilliancy faded away, and eyeing each other like 
apfmritions amidst the increasing gloom- 

At this time the clock of the stRejde struck the hour of midnight, and the tread of 
the stranger suddenly ceased. There was a pause for some minutes—afterwards a 
mtling—then a noise as of something drawn along the floor of his room. In a mo¬ 
ment thereafter fail door opened ; tlien it fthut with violence, and heavy footsteps 
Were heard trampling down tlie stair. The inmates of the kitchen shook triih alarm 
•a the trend came nearer. They expected every moment to hehold tlie IlfM Man 
•nter, and stand before them in his native character. The landlady fainted outright a 
the exciseman followed her example : the landlord gasped in an agony of terror : and 
the schoolmaster uttered a pious ejnculatiou for the behoof of bis soul, Doctor 
^widtext waa the only one who preserved any degree of composure. He managed^ 
in a trembling yoice. to onll eut** Ayaont; Satan 1 ieaSBkeise thoc ibow beaoo t« 
w kattem of Eod Sen T* 
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" I am as fast as I can/’ sai^l tbe etran^^^hs he passed the kitchen-door 
on kU war to the open air. His voice aroused tlie whole conclave from their stupor. 
Thev stai'pd up, and by a simultaneous efl'ort rushed to the window. Thoro they 
behehl tlie tall heure of a innn, enveloped in a black cloak, walking across the yard 
on his. wiiv to the stable. He had on a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, top-boots, 
with ('iK'rmous spurs, and outlied a gigantic wliip in one hand, and a portmanteau 
in (liO otlier. He entered the stable, remained there about three minutes, and came 
out leading forth his fiery steed thoroughly accoutred. In the twinkling of an eye ha 
got .ipon ins back, Avaved hU hand to the company, who were surveying him tlirongli 
window, and, clapping spurs to his charger, galloped off furiously, with a hide¬ 
ous and unnatural laugh, through the midst of the storm. 

On iroingup stairs tolhcroom which thedevil had honoured with his presence, the 
laiuilonl found tliat !)is infernal majesty hud helped liiiiiself to every thing he could 
la\ his hands upon, liuiing broken into liis desk and curried off twenty-dve guincais 
oi kiim's moKcv, a ten pound Bank of Kngland note, and sundry articles, such a4 
p<mU. smiff'hoxc>,N.c. Since that time he has not been seen in these quarters, and if 
hcshoulil. he Av til do well tobewure of Doctor BoundjU'Xt, who is a civil magistrate as 
w>*ll!i«»a mmisfcr, and who, instead of exorcising Iiim to the bottom of the Red Sea, 
mav perhaps exurci:»(' him to the mtenor of Leicester gaol, to aw'ail hia trial before 
the jud-es of the midland circuit. 


Tlie Eiftrravuif^s of the Forget-me-Not for this year, thouo;h 
hardly equal to tiiose of the last volume, are in many instanees 
very beauliful. There is a little grou^ of figures. The Orphan 
painted by Chisbohne and engraved by Davenport, 
that is charaeterized by much of that simple truth of expression 


in which Wilkie is 


so felicitous.—Tlie engraving entitled 


“ The tempting moment/^ is one of similar merit ; an old aj^ple 
Woman has fallen asleep in her chair, and a number of young 


boys are stealing the roasting treasures with timid cunning, and 
burning their mouths and lingers in their hurry. It is drawn 


by W. Collins, and is very beautifully engraved by Shenton, 


Mr. Ackermann generallv contrives with excellent judgement 
to .secure the assistance of Wout, w hose bold, broad and masterly 
style, is so much admired both ll»e critics and the public, 
llis view of» street at Rouen in the pre.sent volume, engraved 
by the talented H. Le Keux, is full of his usual richness and 
poucr of edect. “ The Flower Girl” by P. A. Guagaiii, to 
liiose wiio have seen Murillo’s, will only excite contempt, and 
e\en ^^uhout ^ference to that admirable work, the present 
will be considered a very ordinary and common place engrav¬ 
ing. “ The hc&id Storm” drawn by Clennell, is not without 
spirit, but it reminded us too much of a French composition, any 
thing approaching to which, is usually our abomination. Stepha- 
nod', whose success in the Keepsake has brought him into great 
requcst‘’has been called upon for his assistance, but he has not 
been so happy on this occasion, as on a former one. The 
Death of the Dove drawn by Stewardson and engraved in a 
bright and sparkling manner by W. Finden, is a very beautiful 
littje work, as is also Daniell’s drawing of an Indian Ohaut, 
w&ich is softly anil delicately finished. We had d.most forgot-. 
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'4en to mention The sf^i»h Princes*, by Wiikie but it is not 
in bis usual or best style. 

There are two or three other embellishments that we have not 
alluded to but we have noticed the most noticeable, and our 
Printer will bitterly complain of us if we further extend our re¬ 
marks at the eleventh hour. We regret much that we did not 
receive the London Annuals at a more convenient time when WB 
should have entered into fuller details, and have done more jus,- 
iice to their merits. 

I 

t 


THE BENGAL ANNUAL, MDCCCXX3C. 


As tlie Bengal Annual, is conducted by the Editor of 
this Maj^nziue, we are placed in a rather delicate position, 
ibr it is ntd fair towards the publishers, nor even to our readers, 
tiwt the work should ije altoj^ether passed over on this accoiiut. 

Our best plan perhaps will be to olfer no remarks of our own, 
but cootent ourselves with quoting the following flattering no¬ 
tices from tlie Calcutta Papers. 

[rKOM THE INDIA GAZETTE.] 

We have been favoured bv the Editor with the lao^e sheets of the 
Senfral and Ave have much pleasure in availing ourselves of his 

Asourtesy to make our readers aequaiufed with some of its interesting 
conttjnt.s. The atteiript tf> get up an Indian Annual is worthy of high 
commendation ; and if we may judge iiy the variety and ex -ellenee of 
the contributions, it has been rewauled with a degree of public support 
eminently flattering to the projectors. Aniong.st the names of the writers 
we find t'lose of J)r. Wilson, Or. Grant, Miss Koberts, Mr. IJerozio, Mr. 
Parker, Colonel Young, and otiiers, whom we cannot emimeiate, sHl of 
whom have contributed from tlieir stores to present a rich and varied 
treat to the Indian public Considering the disadvantages under which 
the Bengal Anmudh’A^ been given to the wmrld, it may appear invidious 
to institute any comparison between it and the similiar publications that 
are received from I'mrope. But we do not think that it need shrink from 
the comparison ; for the taste and beauty of many of the pieces, the true 
poetic inspiration under which they have been conceived and expressed, 
Appear tons to give the entire work a general style of excellence aud 
power superior to its European compeers. Mont of the eminent poets of 
the .present day who confribut*' to the English Annuals, seem to furiu.di 
only tlie sweepings of their study—the mere exuvim of the poetic ciiarac- 
ter: several of the contributors to the Bengal Annual liave, on the cop- 
^*^**75 put forth their powers, aud their productions arc consequently 
Worthy of themselves, and the public to \idiom they are addressed, 

lANUARXl^G,. 0 
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The nameless writer of the IntrodiictorjIPilanzas'^ concludes his tcisder 
and plaintive lines ivitli the exclamation 

Home! Home ? there—there alone 
The minstrel's harp ^iveg all its tone. 

But the real pathos^ the glow of poetic feeling, which pervades his own 
verses, shows that even the Kxile’s harp can give forth tones which find 
their ready response in the human heart. Yet why regard ourselves as 
Exiles? Why not make this the land of onr adoption, and endeavour to 
make it all that the patriot and philanthropist can desire? 4 ^ ^ 


[from THE GOVERNMENT GAZET-PE.] 

Literature—to use an American phrase, seems to be progressing a- 
mons: us.—Not onlv is an Annual to he issued in a fertr davs from the 
Press of Calcutta—hut we are promissed a Monthly Magazine too.—■ 
We have been always aware that there was no want of talent for compo¬ 
sition amongst our Indian Sojourners—and that all that was requisite for 
its developemeiit, was some kind of motive or «iimulus to call it forth. To 
the spirited Editor of fhe “ Bengal Annird'’— it is due tp acknowledge— 
that he has given the required motive for literary concentration by an¬ 
nouncing that he would undertake a task never tried here before —and 
which rendered it a point of honour in his literary Brethren to put their 
shoulders heartily to the wheel, to help him. 

We have been favoured with the unbound sheets oY the wprk — and its 
typographical execution is really most creditable. .Of its literary ineriU 
we would, rather leave our Headers to judge for themselves—when, how¬ 
ever, we state that amongst the contributors to its pages are to be found 
the names of the fair authoress of the Houses of York and Lancaster’* 
—oftlie YVanslator of the Hindu I'heatre”—and of the author d"he 
Draught of Immortfdity’'—we say enough, we presume, to indicate that 
a work distinguished by such aid cannot fail to be worthy of considera¬ 
tion. 

It is dedicated to Lady William Bentinck, and wc trust will prove the 
avant conrier of many others in me and posst still more deserving of 
the honor of such patronage. 

I'he chief end of publications like the one in question, has hitherto 
been to amuse, accordingly the natter of the Bengal Annual is, for the 
most part, of a light and entertaining character—the Poetry and Prose 
being pretty equally balanced. : 

A few pictorial embellishments are to be found in the work—which are 
the friendly contributions of Amateurs. Although not wanting in elegance 
of design and spirit of execution, they are not of course amenable to those 
rigid rulfsof Criticism which hold in England, and ^hich considering the 
infant state of the arts in Calcutta, to apply here, would be to use a 
giant’s strength as a giant—and therefore tyrannously. They will, some 
years hence, be interesting, were it only as showing the progress of the 
Euronean arts in this quarter of Asia. ♦ ♦ ♦ 


* The author of these Stanxas is Mr* Parker.—ild* Cah Mag^ 
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THE SEASON IN LONDON. MDCCCXXX. 

BY CAPTAIN MCNAGHTEN, 

[for the CALCUTTA MAGAZINE,] 

'Good morrotr to the Season ! — it is coming round again. 

Ami though I shall be dinded from its revels by the mam, 

I shall not forget the sooner all the jovousness u gave, 

^Vhen to eyitj eye that smiV’d on roe, I bow’d a willing slave. 

Whenevery form I gaz’d on 'twere like a Sylph’a at all) 

In the crush-room of the 0 )>era. or the glories of a ball. 

And every cheek of rosy hue, and every snowy hand. 

Had a charm for one so newly from the sable-beautied land. 

So, good morrow to the Season ! with its witching revelry. 

So quickly coming round again—though coming not for me* 

Good morrow to the Season —will each girl 1 leftbeluinl, 

When on another, ae on me, she throws her glaiues kind, 

Kemember him she flirted with, ihrongh many a niellow iiour, 

In the noise of glittering parties, or tlie silence of the bower ; 

W^iU she, whose cheek wms cra-sh’d to mine, on that uiivictuaird day, 

AVhen the horticultural people* sent us empty all away, 

Remember tbos'" soft whispers that were in her ear distiU’d,— 

The only really “ good things” with which that day she was ** fill’d.*' 

Oh ? good morrow to the Season ' with its witching revelry, 

So quickly coming rpuud again—-though coming not tor me. 

Good morrow to the Season !—what a cbanse be in that heuven. 

Among the angels, bright and fair, J knew in twenty-seven 1 
Young PhiTbe may have settled down a rul’d, or ruling, spouse. 

And Lucy mav to Gretna Green have gone to take the vows. 

Gay Julia mav have turn’d a Saint, or tuniM — a fopling’s bead» 

Aud prettv little Jessv may have left her Booby’s bed. 

Jane siill may plav the light guitar, orplav the lighter fool, 

And Kaniiy's younger sister may have made her .lover cool. 

But good morrow to the Season ' w ith its w'lcching revelry, 

And to all Us blooming beauties—though they bloom no more for me* 

Good morrow to the Season * — hv the Ganges, distant shore, 

I have sat me down, an alter'd man from what I was belore, 
i am never going to flirt n;aiti — pink cheek and hly brow*, 

Mav blush and beam—they once had pow’r—but that is over now. 

An eye could ]ilay the deuce with mo, unless it chanc’d to squint* 

And 1 should have tbougL t it hard to find a (etiialo heart of fiiut. 

But the greenness of my youth is o’er—tliat eflV»rv(*scent 
And I listen more to reason now, and rathei less to rhpme. 

So good morrow to the Season ! — with its witclung revelry 

And to all iu blooming beauties—though they bloom no more for me* 

Good morrow to the Soasou !—when life’s tree to nutumn’s brown 
Its verdure 3 'ields, I’ll go and pass the iriwter raoiiths lit tow’n ; 

And if^snme old familiar form should cross mv downward path. 

With wniiklef where the blushes are which she at present hath*: t 
Borne slowdy on her tottering feet, down life’s declivous hid. 

IVhich now so lightly float her through the waltz aud the quadrille ; 

• No one who was Chere will ever forget the Horticultural Breakfast of 18L7 ! The 
gourmand who deemed it anew “ pleasure” to feel hungry, xiiigUt have had it, on iliat 

cccttsion, to bin heart's coutouti but whether to ]um stomach's alao Ia Quite aaothex 
^ueatioiu 
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'T will be pleasant (if abe hare not ftot a^|^ezinft husband hr her) 

To try and eye her wither’d shape as nomSj eye might eye her* 

So good morrow to the Season with its witching rerolrrp 
And a bleaaing on each ikoe that ever kindly beamed on me ! 

Good morrow to the Season ! — 1 hare had mr finttering day. 

1 hare been with jilts a butterfiy* but twigged their birdlime spray^ 

I bare gone through all the forms of adoration with Coquettes. 

Hare admir’d their sUp$ and lacest but kept clear of all their nets, 

A hundred thousand foolish things, no doubt. I must hare said. 

But the warm ones uerer caught my heart—though the cold odot caught my 
head. 

If some of them were fond of a/r.s—I fanaM them in a trice. 

And if others would be chilly—why, 1 handed them an ice. 

But good morrow to the Season !—with its witching rerelry. 

And a blessing on each face that erer kindly beam’d on me ! 

Good morrow to the Season ! — 1 hare tasted all its joys. 

Its dancing, flirting, wliispVing. pressing, visiting, and noise. 

Its scandal I bare chatted, and hare scauu’d uU uij arquaintanre. 

The artless ones, the sinful rues, the blue ones, und the haint ones; 

But I'm not the sour misan-thropist. to say 1 dont miss Aun. 

The laughing httlo gnl with whom my Season 1 began. 

>’yrdo 1 look wich hypocrite regret upon the past, — 

I was happy while it lasted, and I’m happy at^the last. 

So good morrow to the Season * — with its witching revelry, 

And a health to those whose gentle hearts may yet remember me! 

Good morrow to the Season f — though the ocean’s wide expanse 
'W’illDot let me dance again with *hose with whom I us'd to dance* 

I cannot with Rigge’s lavender, their beauteous forheads lave. 

Por the briny wave compels me all ihut haftpiness to waive. 

Pvo more Mammas 1 chatter to about their darling daughters,^ 

I hare left oflf all such nonsense, upon this side oi the waters 
But still I tliink with kindly warmth on both the young and old« 

Por thia is not a clime in which a person can feel cold ! 

So good morrow to the Season ! —■ with its witching rerelry. 

And a health to those whose gentle hearts may yet remember me ! 

Good morrow to the Season ! — may it gaily come and go ? 

Hiay eyes be brighter than its wine, and joy more spaikhng flow ! 

May they who fear they're growing fat, ungrow again to thm 1 
May the puppies be rejected, and the jilts be taken in ! 

To sit without a partner mar luanmurrers be compelled : 

And may thy Hell, St. James's Street, no longer be up*held I 
May sighing maids be roamed, and rro£s old ones end their lives I 
And may husbauds all be cuckolded who take coquettes for wires ! 

So good morrow to the Season!-with its witching rerelry. 

And may those again enjoy it. who enjoy’d it once with me* 

Good morrow to the Season! — and a kind adieu to all, 

'Whum 1 have ever prattled with, iu boat, or bower, or hall. 

They shall all be recollected when my spirits may Im high. 

But one or tmo shall oftenest be remember’d with a sigh. 

J^ewell! thou pretty, warbling bird—thou guileless one ia hearty 
Pull he thy ^share of every good,—of ill be tliine no part! 

And to thUs the warm and gentle, who bad last my dancing hand. 

Be happiness, as great as mine, in this all sunny land ? 

How good morrow to the Season ! —with its witching revelry, 

Afid n>y those ^ain enjoy it, whe exijoy*d it onee with me t 
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THE YOUNG HOMICIDE. 


In the year 18— there resided in the county of-in Scot* 

land a country gentleman of the name of M-. My father's 

house was at least five miles distant from his residence, and I do 

not recollect that I had ever seen Mr. M-, but I had often 

heard him spoken of as a man jjenerally respected. He poss¬ 
essed considerable landed property, and this combined with the 
excellence of his character, ^avc him some weight and conside- 
ralion in the neighbourhood. Ho was married and had several 
cluldreu. At flie time of which I write, his eldest son was about 
eighteen years of age, a tall, hanckonio, and intelligent young 
man, who had distinguished himself at the university during the 
preceding session. He was a high-spirited youth, somewhat 
j)rosuinpt!ious, and easily irritated by opposition, but otherwise of 
a kind and generous disposition, and exceedingly popular among 
the farmers and peasantry. His father’s principal farm servant 
had a son of nearly the same age; a great favourite with his 
joung master, and his constant companion in his £eld sports. 

On the morning of the 27tli of October of the year I have 
mentioned, these two young man went out coursing, with a 

couple of Mr. M-'s grej hounds. They had not returned at 

the usual dinner hour, four o’clock, although it was found that the 
dogs had been home for some time. This caused little surprise at 
tlie time, and 1 believe no alarm, for as it had been raining heavi¬ 
ly since noon, it was concluded that the young men had sought 
shelter in one of the neighbouring cottages, from which the dogs 
might, eltlier accidentally or purposely, have been excluded. 
As it conlimied to rain till a late hour, they were hardly ex¬ 
pected that night; but considerable anxiety was excited by their 
not appearing on the following morning, and by noon this 
anxiety bad deepened into serious alarm on the part of the pa¬ 
rents; enquiries were made in every direction, but no information 
could be obtained. They had not been seen beyond the adjoin¬ 
ing fields. More exteiuled enquiries produced a similar result, 
and on the following day the w hole neighbourhood was in com¬ 
motion. The feelings ol the parents of the young men I shall not 
attempt to describe. Every Ibrest in the vicinity was searcjied 
and re-searched ; every river was dragged ; and hardly a 
bush escaped investigation ; it was all in vain. Neither had the 
objects of their search been seen on any road or highway near 
or remote. Under such circumstances the idea of their having 
been murdered must have presented itself to every mind j but 
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to whom could suspicion attach ? an^^hat could have become 
of the bodies ? The young men were as generally loved as 
known. They bad nothing about them to excite cupidity; they 
were strong and active, and though only aimed with .sticks, could 
not have been easily overpowered, at least not by a single 
individual j and besides, it s\ as a part of the country in which’a 
murder had not been known within the. memory of man. I need 
not repeat any of the various opinions whicli this mysterious 
circumstance engemlered, regarding the means, human or su¬ 
perhuman, by which these two lanlentcd youths had been swept, 
as it were, trom the face of the earth, without a vestige being 
left by which their flight might be traced, or the place and man¬ 
ner of their death di\ulged. The most ingenious failed in in¬ 
venting even a probable surmise, and conjecture consequently 
took a range far beyond the bounds of possibility; but any at¬ 
tempt at a reasonable solution of the mystery, was at last aban¬ 
doned in despair. 


I had then just completed my sixteenth year.. I was not tall for 
my age, and had a boyish appearance, though 1 was not deficient 
in strength or agility. On the day preceding that on which 

young M-and his companion disappeared, a friend of my 

father, who had taken a fancy to me, bail made me a present 
of a double barrel gun. Young as I was, 1 was a practised 
sportsmen of three years stamling, and had often used such 
a gun before, but had never liad one of my own. I was 
proud of it accordingly. I sallied forth therefore on the 
ibllowing morning after finishing an early breakfast, confident 
in my own skill, for my aim then was as quick as it was sure, 
and not doubting that my new acquisition would do ample, 
jvistice to it. At this late period of tlie season, the partridges 
bad become shy, and thougli my dog was v\ell-trained and 
Staunch, I had bagged only a single brace. Bj this time I had 
wandered in a southerly direction about four miles from home, 
and now stood on the brow of an eminence, taking a survey of 
the adjacent country, and giving occasionally an anxious glance 
bt the aspect of the sky, which liad been lowering since morning, 
and now' threatened rain. Before me lay a marsh, or as it is 
there called “ a mire,” considerably upwards of a mile in length, 
and at its eastern end opposite to which I stood, perhaps half a 
mile broad; which breadth gradually decreased towards the west 
till it'terminated almost in a point. The marsh had a brownish 
Ime, the moss which grew upon it being interspersed with hea¬ 
der. The surfa(;e was much broken towards the middle, shew¬ 
ing longitudinal stripes of shallow water, covering a great depth 
»of't mixture of omd and sand. From the spot where I stood 
^ Identic isb»pe toitra range ufJowMls ro»e more abruptly 
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from the opposite flittv*^ The country waf open towards 
the east affording a distant prospect of the sea ; the view tOf 
wards the west was more limited, being closed by an adjacent 
wood. At some distance from the western termination of the 
marsh, a low and narrow embankment had been thrown across, 
apparently in an attempt to bring that part of the iii^ah whiek 
lay beyoii lit into a state of caUivatlon. This havin|^ failed, 4 
second attempt of the same nature equally unsuccessful seemecl 
to have been m ule about forty paces nearer to theextremityu 
These embankments served now as footpaths to the sportsman. 
By others the place was little frequented. There was neither 
farm house uor cottage within sight, except at a great distance 
to the eastward. 

I directed my cour-ic along tin northern side of the marsh, in 
tlie hope that a few snipes might liave made their appearance. I 
was disappointed and on reacliing the secondembankmeiit deter¬ 
mined to cross over. Ere I h id proceeded halfway, I saw a hare 
come over the rising ground from tlje^uth,and nm towards the 
embankment which lay between me and the centre of the marsh. 
When opposite to me, in crossing it, being within shot 1 tired and 
killed her: and immediately proceeded to the spot. I had just 
begun to load when two grej hfiiinds came from the same direction, 
and stood at ga/e on the .summit of the risinggrouud, as if look¬ 
ing for an object of recent pursuit. Two young men, the owners 
of the dogs, next made tlieir appearance, and came rapidly to¬ 
wards me. Just us 1 liad loaded my gun, and baggedjny hare, 
they wer(5 near enotigli to address m?. la advancing along tb© 
narrow embankment, one neces.sarily preceded the other. The ap¬ 
pearance of the first indicated his connection with the higher clas¬ 
ses of society, while that of his follower as evidently shewed that be 
belonged to the peasantry of the country. The first had dark 
hair and eyes, those of the other were fair and blue ; both were tall 
and good looking: the former had a common w alking stick in his 
hand ; the latter a kind of pole, use in leaping ditches. The 
flashing eye and flushed brow of the first who approached me be¬ 
trayed a considerable degree of irritation, for which I was not 
conscious of having given cause, and his language, tone and 
manner were frointlie beginning, insulting and menacing. So 
my lad'' he began, you have killed our hare have you ?’’— 

Your hare !” 1 replied, I have killed a hare, but 1 had shot 
her before I saw either you or your dugs, an^ was not awai:e that 
you had put her up”—* I dare say,” but where is your certifi¬ 
cate? we will make you pay for your insolence T'—5ly smile 00 
hearing this was one of contempt and detiaoce, nor had I time 
tor further reply, for be immediately resumed—“ I thoufflit so, 
a poacher! give up your guu Sir kek wa^iuuu^aiately 
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cocked, and I think the look which ac^^panied this action mast 
have expressed a degree of resolution, which would have detered 
many from further aggression ; but to be thus braved by a boy 
served only to inflame the wrath of the rash and choleric youth 
who now stood before me. He put a just interpretation on my 
look and action, when he exclaimed, ** So you will not give it 
up ! Come on Allan !” and he rushed forward to close with and 
overpower me. 

Ere the reader condemn me for what followed, let him reflect 
on niy immature age and outlie provocation I iind received, let 
him also consider that as a young sportsman, I looked on the re¬ 
tention of my gun as a point of honour. I believe also that I was 
naturally brave, foralthougb on common occasions I hadliltlo 
conBdence in myself, and was subject to embarrassment from 
trivial causes, yet I have since found the immediate presence of 
danger ran nerve my heart, and compose my mind, I knew not 
this when jonng.forl had not then ever been placed in imminent 
peril ; although I was sensible that I w as free from those terrors 
with which many are impressed, on .beholding the convulsions of 
nature, and witnes.sing the strife of the elements. I can recol¬ 
lect that wheo a mere boy, returning home witli some of my 
school-fellows we were overtaken by a tremendous thmuler-storm 
—terrified companions hutried on w bile I lingered behind 
alone,absolu(ely delighted with the elemental war that w^as raging 
above and around me. Vet it w^as an awful sight. It seemed 
as if a Vi ^ole legion of demons had entered that dense and mur¬ 
ky cloud, whence they were darting their forked and fiery ar¬ 
rows on the reptiles of the earth, while its innermost caverns re¬ 
verberated the echoes of their dissonant and diabolical mirth. 
This however might not be courage, for tlie idea of danger 
never crossed my imagination. But be this as it may, I was 
when irritated by insult, as inaccessible to fear as reckless of 
consequences. Come on Allan !” exclaimed my jiroud and 
impetuous assailant—the next instant he was prostrate before 
me, a strong sudden groan burst from his lips as he fell. 
The concentraied charge of shot had perforated his heart; 
and he lay as lifeless as the earth, which with outspread 
arms he appeared to grc^isp. I looked on him but for a mo¬ 
ment, tlifc conviction flashed upon me at once that I had ano¬ 
ther antagonist to deal with who would take my life in revenge 
or loose his own. I was not mistaken, gWhile I retired a few 
paces keeping my eye fixed upon him, ne stood gazing on the 
'body of bis companion with a look of astonishment and horror; 
but in a moment every other feeling seemed to be absorbed by 
a desire of revenge. He spoke not a word, but grasping bis 
formidable staff with both bands sprang over the dead b^y. A 
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Single, blow from his weu|>0n might have been fatal, but ere the 
stroke fell, the hand of the striker had been paralysed by death ! 
He fell forward like his companion, but a little to one side ofthe 
path, and rolled over on his back. He raised his right hand as 
if to place it on the wound which was near his heart, but it sunk 
extended by his side. I heard not a groan—only the gurgling 
of the blood in his throat—In a few seconds he was quite dead. 

It might be supposed that the feelings of a youth of sixteen 
situated as I now w^as, would have hurrieil Ijiin at once from the 
scene of slaughter, but this was not the case. Irritation had 
subsided, and leaning on iny gun I stood looking on the dead' 
bodies, vvith no other feeling but regret. I was roused from ray 
reverie by the whining of the greyhounds which stood behind 
the farthest body, evidently in distress, and apparently impress¬ 
ed with terror, in wdiicli feeling iny own dog seemed to share. 
I passed the bodies and called to the greyhounds, wdiich came 
up to me, but with some hesitation, though they seemed there¬ 
after to consider me as a friend. My first imptdse now was to 
go to the nearest dwelling, and relate what had passed ; but a 
little reflection served to convince me that even if the truth were 
admitted to its full exttmt, the known fact would have a ruinous 
eftect oil my character. 3Iy resolution was soon taken. 1 knew 
that the soil of the marsh w as of the nature of a quicksand, and 
that the bodies if once immersed would never rise again. By 
the side of tlie path on wdiirh I stood the surface of the marsn 
wuis broken, and though the w ater was quite shallow, I ascer¬ 
tained by means of Allan’s pole that the soft mud extended to a 
great depth. It w as now raining, and there was little fear of 
interruption. With some diflSculty I dragged the body of him 
wdiom 1 had first shot to the spot I have mentioned, and threw 
it in. I did not sink into the mud so fast as I had expected, but 
by stirring it with the pole it soon disappeared ; and I continu¬ 
ed to agitate it till it had sunk to a considerable depth. The 
other body 1 disposed of in the same way, and every thing that 
belonged to them ; last of all the pole itself w hich I had used in 
submersing them. The lew stains of blood upon my clothes 
might bo supposed to have come from the hare, and though the 
blood which had flowed from the bodies was still visible upon 
the ground, yet as the rain was now falling fast, I felt confident 
that in the course i)f another hour, every trace of the awful tra¬ 
gedy so recently acted would be obliterated from the face of 
the earth. ♦ 

Up to this time I had retained the utmost composure 
and presence of mind. It was not till I had quitted the marsh, 
that I became at ail agitated. On pausing to look around 
tae it seemed as if the earth had spun round, and that 1 now 
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saw the distant sea on the I I soon found 

however that instead of being on the northern side of the marsh, 
whither I had intended to proceed^ was now standing at t}ie 
base of the low hilly ridge on the south. My attention was next 
called to the distress of the greyhoumis, which seemed inclined 
to follow me, but this I discouraged, and they at last left me, 
though with apparent reluctance. Instead of recrossing tho 
marsh I hastened to the adjoining wood, and emerging from its 
opposite side, directed my course homeward. It wai^ never sus¬ 
pected that 1 had any knowledge of young M-and his com¬ 

panion, far less that 1 had been the sole cause of their mysterious 
and untimely fate. 

It has been a matter of surprise to me, that the event which I 
have now related should have affected me so little for some time 
after its occurrence, and that time should have deepened instead 
of erased the impression .it had left—At first 1 felt only regret, 
but when I began to reflect on the promising adolescence of those 
whom I had slain ; and the distress in which 1 had involved their 
kindred and parents; my regiet became mingled with a painful 
degree of remorse- I left my native land, and have endeavour¬ 
ed to estrange even the recollection of it from my mind, as if the 
deed could be forgotten with the scene which beheld it. 1 was 
long cold and unsocial, and if not altogether unfriended could 
hardly be said to be a friend, for nearly ten years a Lear never 
gathered in my eye; uiy heart, seared by remorse, was cold and 
hard as the polar iceberg. It was softened at last by the kind¬ 
ness of one individual, my better feelings were renovated, and I 
w as again brought within the pale of human society, from which 
I had been alienated by my own conscience. Yet even now, if 
I observe in those with whom I associate, the slightest appear¬ 
ance of aversion or dread; if I imagine for a moment, that fami¬ 
liarity is repulsed, or kindness witiiheld : I cannot help lancying 
that my features still reveal the existence of that homicidal 
fierceness, of wdiich the first fatal ebullition had quelled in my 
heart the elation of youth, and crushed the spirit of manhood— 
the ienieml>rance of which bad been a blight on the blossom of 
pleasure, and a canker at the root of happiness. 


A. W. 
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THE BETRAYED. 
A TALE OP 1757. 


Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer. 

Though the herd have tied irom thee, ihy home is still here* 

Moobx. 

Thy glories, one J)y one, 

In gloomy night hare set; 

All save Affection's sun 

Whose light is lingering yet* 

D* 


The Ganffes has so frequently clian^d its bed, that it is 
scarcely possible to speak with certainty of villages, which were 
in existence in Bengal ten years ago, especially of such as were 
upon the banks of the river. 1 must therefore run the risk 
of being considered inaccurate, should the traveller not find the 

village of- poor^ opposite to Rajmahal. About seventy 

years ago, however, there was such a place; and if it is not 
now to be found, let it not be a matter of wonder, that Time, 
who lays low the palaces of the proud, and covers with oblivion 
the dwelling places of the mighty, should have left no trace of a 
small and unimportant hamlet. At no considerable distance 
from this village, lived, at the period I have mentioned, Dana 
Sliah, a Mahomedan Durvesh. This man had been once in favor 
with Ali Verdi Khan ; but the flagitious conduct, and cruel dis¬ 
position of Mir^sa Mahomed, the Soobah's grand-son, had 
driven him out of Moorshedabad, and forced him to seek a 
privacy more suited to his sacred character. While engaged^ 
during one stormy night, in his holy office of prayer, he heard 
the noise of heavy footsteps at the door of his hut; but accord¬ 
ing to a custom of the Mussulmans, who will not leave ^ their 
devotions upon any account, he did not stir to ascertain^^^what 
it was. Although Mahoraed was obliged to go to the mowtain, 
yet was our good Durvesh determined not to move an iricli, to 
figd out whence proceeded the noise, or what was tramping at 
his door. A human voice was, however, soon heard, imploring 
for shelter in the name of Soliman and every Peer and Puegum- 
bur in whom the faithful trust. Dana Shah was not insensible 
to such a call; for, to the honor of the prophet be it Juiown, 
that he has inculcated the practice of hospitality among his fol¬ 
lowers, and declared it to be a sacred and paramount &ty. 

In a little time, the door opened, and discovered to the Dur¬ 
vesh two elephants^ which, as h© saw by the yivid flashes of 
1830. A 3 
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lightning, were rather handsomely adorned with embroidered 
trappings, bearing in their howdahs two persons. A few ser¬ 
vants completed the party ; and they all appeared much fatigued 
with a long and dangerous journey. As soon as the strangers 
had alighted, Dana Shah perceived, that the one was an ex¬ 
tremely handsome young man, about twenty years of age, and 
that the other was a female, whose youth and beauty should 
not have been the sport of so rude a night. Having first 
given them his blessing, he invited them into his cell to 
partake of such cheer as he could afford, and such shelter, as 
they might find under his humble roof. As soon as the 
strangers had entered, he spread a mat upon the floor for them, 
expressing at the same time, his regret, that il was not a carpet, 
such as their condition indicated they had been used to. 
*‘Alas!’’ cried the young man, “ if you knew our condition, it 
would excite your pity.” At the sound of his voice, the Uurvesh 
started inwardly, but immediately suppressing his emotion, 
he moved a small brazen lamp towards his guest, that he might 
peruse his features. Looking intently upon him for a few minutes, 
he seemed to discover, that the face upon which he gazed was 
not a stranger to his eye, although Care had already begun to 
trace her characters upon his young and beautiful brow. The 
Durvesh who had been a man of the world, althougli he then 
lived retired from its business and its follies, wished his guest to 
tell his own story, without being questioned. For, although his 
suspicions of the young man’s rank and importance were con¬ 
firmed by the view he had taken of his face, he would have 
" assurance doubly sure,’’ and, therefore, wished him voluntarily 
to unfold his secret. “ May be, you are on a long march, and 
have lost sight of your attendants in this storm!” 

“ Well said,” replied the stranger; “ it is indeed a dreadful 
storm, that has separated me from all those who should be 
around their master; but God is merciful, and I yet may find a 
home.’’ 

“ But you cannot be without a home,” said the Durvesh; “ your 
condition and appearance speak of other things ; and although 
you have only the drivers of your elephants and a few other ser¬ 
vants with you, I am sure there must be thousands of slaves in 
your father’s h^l to do all your behests.—But talking perhaps*is 
irksome; let me set about preparing such food as I can offer.” 

“ Alla reward theeexclaimed the young man, “ Truly the 
night of <^fversity has lowered upon me, and I have no where 
to la^ aky head. They who fed upon my bounty have turned 
tlyaplurtos against me; and thou beholdest, the representative 
house of Ali Verdi KJian thus low, imploring thyprotec- 
Then tak'ug otf hi^ turban, and laying it at the feet of 
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tlie Durvesh, " I am the man” continued he " w^ho but yesterday 
was named The Mighty, and wlio was taught to believe, that 
there was no power like Ids own :—^but Seraje ad Dowlah is now 
at thy feet holy man, and he intreats tliee in the name of the pro¬ 
phet, and for the sake of the hallowed Kaabah, not to with¬ 
hold thy pity from an unfortunate, fallen prince.” 

“ And what mishap has befallen you, son of the mighty 
said t)ana Shah, “ that the habitation of one so lowly should 
afford shelter to the Soobah of Bengal; and who Is this par¬ 
taker of the calamity which has fallen upon the descendant of thO 
all-powerful Ali Verdi ?’’ 

“ It is some consolation,” replied the prince, “ that amidst all 
niy sufferings, and in all my hours of trouble, I have ever found 
the bosom of iny Lutf respond to mine ; and as she enjoyed my 
prosperity, you see she has not shrunk from sharing my adver¬ 
sity.—But ere I begin to detail my misfortunes, let me send away 
my elephants and attendants, lest their appearance at the door 
of thy hospitable cot should bring my pursuers upon me. 

“ Well suggested’’, interrupted the old man; and I hope 
your Highness will allow me to take that duty upon myself. 

I shall desire your servants to proceed witli the beasts in a 
direction, which your pursuers cannot have followed ; and then 
send iny own man, Abad al Russool, across to Rajinahal, that 
he may go from thence to the fakeer of the Colgong Rock, and 
solicit protection for you, until we endeavor to re-establish you 
on the musnud of your fathers.” 

With tears in his eyes, and with a heart too big for utterance 
did the young prince press the hand of his generous protector, 
and with that thoughtless confidence which characterized his 
life, and from whicli be sufl'ered so much, at once assented to 
the proposal of the Uurvesh. 

While Dana Shah went out to give the necessary directions; 
Lutf, the beautiful, the devoted Lutf took up her sitar, which sho 
had brought with her to divert the mind of her unfortunate hus¬ 
band. But before she could get the strings in tune, the Durvesh 
returned, and informed Suraje ad Dowlah, that every thing bad 
been tlespatched, and that he might now tell the eventful history 
of his calamiW, without the sliglitest apprehension. 

“ Alas for Palassi* !’’ Exclaimed the prince; “ for upon that 
fatal field, the glory departed from ray house. My army has 

* Plasae^ Angliee, The names of places in India are utterly unintell^ible to th« 
^atiyes, when pronounced by Europeans. Thus we have Strampoor for SrWrampore, 
Boglipore foy Bhagulpoorf Aliittrafor Biatkura, ^c. Upon its bein^ once asked 
tow Serampoor could hove got that name. “ Easily enough/’ said an incorrigible 
5'^k***^ 5 “ it is made up of “ Sir i’/ij poitr,** the ejcolsmatioa of erwy hard-pressed 
Aebtotf who flies to the DsuisU setUemeut for protecUos.'* 
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been defeated, my ovm friends become traitors''—(the Durvesh 
here appeared agitated)—'' and they in whom I placed conti- 
dence have sold me to my enemies. Alla! Alla! was the race of 
Ali Verdi destined to be bartered, to be given like slaves in ex¬ 
change for gold—the gold too of Kafirs ? Is there not a day 
of retribution in ^tore for those who break their faith ; and is 
not the perjury of Jaifer Khan now numbered among his sins? 
But it is the will of fate that I should thus be used; fortune has 
turned her back upon me, and,but for the truth of the love of my 
own Liutf, I might add, that I am abandoned by mankind. This 
is my story venerable man ; and you, who have ceased to 
regard the world, but as one who has in it no stake, will not 
refuse me the protection I implore, nor drive me from this shel¬ 
ter to the mercy of my enemies.'* 

“ God forbid my son," replied the Durvesh, “ that the de¬ 
scendant of Ali Verdi Khan should meet any thing but good from 
my hands. So may I hope for heaven, as 1 treat thee ; and may 
that hope perish for ever, if I fail in my truth !—But you seem 
faint with the fatigue of your journey; let me dress some food 
for you. I can prepare it speedily ; and although Sorrow^ supplies 
a poisonous nourishment to those whom she seizes, bidding them 
live upon their misfortunes, yet would I hope, that time may chase 
away the care that now presses so heavily upon thee,” Upon 
this, he went into another part of his hut, and began preparing 
a slight repast for the unfortunate Seraje ad Dowlah. 

To soothe the breast of her husband by whom she was sin¬ 
cerely loved, and whom she worshipped with the devotedness of 
an enthusiast, the tender Liitf took up her sitar again, and, 
“ let me sing to thee," said she to him—iny songs you said 
were sweet in better days; let me see whether sorrow has des¬ 
troyed the music of the voice you have always loved to heari 
Misfortune has spared the strings of iny sitar; but those of my 
heart are broken, every one, but that which binds it for ever to 
thee.”—Then throwing her beautiful arm upon the instrument, 
she struck a few chords, and sang some words, something like 
the following to a well known plaintive air. 

Ah! wherefore should thine eagle-pride 
Still strive to soar above, 

VThen thou may'st all thy sorrows hide 
In this fond bosom, Love! 

In vain the wounded bird would spread 
Its wing when pressed with pain ; 

And why should thy unhappy head 
Seek pomp and power again ? 
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In murkiest hour, the gisnt storm 
Runs madly through the sky ; 

Yet. morning sees the rainbow’s form 
Like a young bride, on high. 

Thus hath our tempest pest, and thus 
Our rainbow beams above: 

^Tis ail that now remains for us. 

And who needs more than love ? 

« 

I cannot philosophize concerning human sympathy, and its 
causes ; but it is not the least of life’s blessings, that we find 
hearts to reflect back our smiles, and to weep with us, tear for 
tear. The song of his gentle Lutf brought the light of other 
days around her husband; her affections were all the treasure 
he now possessed, and the music of her voice the only comfort of 
which he was not deprived. For, although he had drunk the 
bitter cup of misfortune to its very dregs, and although he was 
reduced to the utmost misery, yet felt he something akin to joy, 
when Lutf poured out her sweet strain, like a blessing, upon his 
heart. 

A knocking being now heard at the door of the humble dwell¬ 
ing, the Durvesh came out of the room where he was preparing 
a little food for his guests, and proceeded to see what was the 
matter. Seraje ad Dowlah waited his return with dreadful anxiety. 
His heart boded the worst, and he had no means of escape ; his 
elephants and attendance had been sent away, and resistance 
could not be successfully attempted. He therefore resolved 
to surrender his person, and to solicit the favor of being 
sent a prisoner to Colonel Clive, who was then with the 
army at Daoodpoor. In a moment, the little apartment was 
filled with men of ferocious appearance, who immediately seized 
the prince. Seraje ad Dowlah implored them to release him, 
but lie implored in vain; then turning to the Durvesh, he beg- 
ed that he would exert his influence, as a religious devotee, in 
pursuading his enemies to let him go. Appeal not to me, thou 
monster of iniquity,” cried the Durvesh, while the fire in his eye 
almost brightened the room; “ appeal not to me for assistance— 
that thou art in the hands of these brave men, the servants of 
Meer Kassim, is a fortunate circumstance and was contrived by 
me. Hast thou forgotten, boy, how thou didst drive me from 
before the face of Ali Verdi, and how, in addition to other enor¬ 
mities thou didst cause the murder of my last friend, my best 
benefactor Hosein Kouli, in the public street of Moorshedabad ? 
Alla has put thee in my power; and I am happy, that the 
glory of having rid the world of such a t 3 rrant will be ascribed 
to Dana Shab.” Seraje ad .Dowlah burst into tears. He was a 
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weak man; and his misery upon finding himself thus deceived, 
and thus deprived of all Jiope, was beyond endurance. He fell 
almost lifeless into the arms of the men, who had surrounded 
him; and they, while he was in that insensible state, convened 
him in a small boat across the river to Rajmahal. His fate, af¬ 
ter these circumstances, is sufficiently well known. He was sent 
from Rajmahal to Moorshedabad; but as, at the time of his 
arrival there, Jaffer Khan was at Munsoorgunge, he was thrown 
into prison by Sleerun, the son of iafl'er. His last moments were 
dreadfully painful: but although separated from the tender, 
the true partner of his joys and sorrows, and confined in a small 
room, life was not to him a heavy load. O! what is there in 
this earth, and all that belongs to it, w hich makes us still cling 
to existence, even when perhaps “ *tis something better not to 
be.” He requested the officer commanding the guard to make it 
known, that if his life were spared, he would willingly retire to 
any part of the province upon a small pension. But the peace 
of Bengal, or the safety of Jaffer Khan was not to be hazarded 
by consenting to such a proposal. His death w^as determined— 
by whom, it is perhaps difficult to say. Some maintain, 
that it was fixed by men of a civilized nation ; but my authority 
states, that Meerun, the son of Jailer, offered a sum of money to 
any of his attendants, w ho would undertake to kill Seraje ad 
Dowlah. At first they were all unwilling to execute such acoin- 
mi.-ision; but at length, a wretch named Morad Beg, who had 
once been his dependent, and who from his infancy had lived 
upon the bounty of Ali Verdi Khan’s family undertook the exe¬ 
cution of this black, this cruel deed. When tlie assassin entered 
the apartment in which the fallen prince was confined—“Art 
thou come’’ said he “to kill me ; and will they not let me live in 
obscurity?—no, no—it cannot be. 1 must die to atone for the 
murder of Hosein Kouli.” Upon this, the ruffian gave him 
several wounds till he sunk, exclaiming—‘enough, enough? 
Hosein Kouli, thou art revenged.’’ His body was soon after 
removed from the prison ; and in a little time, the grave closed 
for ever over the faults and misfortunes of Seraje ad Dowlah. 

D. 
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STANZAS. 

Oil the Death of a favorite Horse^ at the age of nearly nineteen \feai 
more than fourteen of tofuck he had passed in my posstesion^ 

Farewell, my good Steed! thy long service is o’er 
'^I'hou wilt bear me in war, and in pastime no moie. 

No more thou lt be cheer’d by the sound of my voice. 

No more in thy speed shall my spirit rejoice ! 

Stiff, stiff, are those limbs, wlyrh in life us’d to fly. 

Like a storm-driven rack through the hurricane sky; 

And cold is that ardour, so generous and true, 

VViiich age could not weaken, nor labor subdue. 

My faithful old Servant, of twice seven years! 

Siiould 1 blush to embalm thee with .some manly tears. 

When I think that not once, for the space of an hour. 

Hast thou fail’d me in will, or in courage, or power; 

When 1 think how that fond and intelligent eye 
"Would single me out, though a thousand were bye? 

And remember how surely thy eloquent neigh 
Would give me glad welcome, my beautiful Bay! 

In the pride of thy strength thou hast borne me along. 

And hast shar’d in the risk of the baltie’s hot throng— 

Where the arrows have whirr’d, and bullets have shower’d— 

But thy eye never quail’d, and thy ear never cower’d. 

Thou hast seen the l^indarras’ sharp, murder-stained spear. 

And hast heard the hoorra of their head-long career; 

And hast witness'd when on them our vengeance was wreak’d. 
How the desperate have striven, and the timid have shriek’d. 

Thou foiiud’st me in years, and in wisdom, a boy. 

For the future all hope—from the past no alloy ; 

Thou left'st me in years (more than wisdom) a man. 

With much to mourn over which than could’st not scan* 

But in frolic, or hazard, in fault, or in fame, 

1 have still been to thee, old Companion ! the same; 

And the same hast ihon been through the much chequer’d time. 
Which on thee brought old age, though to me but my prime. 

We have gone through strange scenes, my lost Steed, 1 and thou ; 
And thy vigour hath sav’d me from peril ere now. 

I have shar’d with thee oft my scant morsel of bread. 

And lain by thy side on the same chilly bed; 

(’T was the fortune of war!) and, in mischievous whim, 

I’ve had cause to exult in thy fleetness of limb; 

For thou’st borne me full well through morass and through wood/ 
And gallantly breasted both upland and flood. 
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I us’d thee not so as to now feel remorse,— 

No sptir ever gall’d thee, my noble old Horse ! 

In thy wildest career, or to guide thee, or check, 

A wordfi'om my lip, or my hand on thy neck. 

Was of magical power;—and for pleasure, or need, 

A touch of the bridle would urge thee to speed. 

The loud booming shot could not quiver thy nerve. 

Nor the thunder-ton’d Elephant force thee to swerve. 

No more shall the bugle’s clear note of command 
Make thy hoof spurn the earth, and thy nostril expand; 

No more to thy curvets my sabre shall clank. 

No more make thee bound as it swings to thy flank ; 

Nor again shall that eye with proud rapture be lit. 

Midst the toss of thy head, and the champ of thy bit. 

So mild, yet so mettled,—so steady, yet free, 

Oh! never will Steed be what thou wert to me ! 

1 have laid thee too deeply beneath the broad plain. 

For the loathsome beak’d vulture thy limbs to profane ; 

Or the ravening wolf and the jackall to feed 

On thy mangled remains, my so long cherish'd Steed. 

In decent repose and in safety they lie. 

And oft shall 1 yield thee a merited sigh ; 

Thou hast earn’d it by service long, varied, and true,— 
Then to ail but tliy memory, old Charger, adieu ! 

CAWNPORB, \ a. A. MCNAGHTBK. 

Jun. 2btk, 1830. 5 


STANZAS. 

Have you not seen these languid eyes 
Smile dimly o’er each scene, 

T’is sorrow haunts in pleasure’s guise 
The steps where joy has been. 

For pleasure’s self has lost the power 
To waim tb's blighted mind— 

As moonlight gilds the faded tower 
But leaves no glow behind. 

Yet while 1 feel each hope that fed 
Life’s morning dream, depart. 

Still gleams of former days will shed 
Their halo round my heart 
So when the Day-God downward moves 
Some beams are backward cast. 

As tiioiigh his light like mezD’ry loves 
To linger o er the past. 
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[It mny be necesstrj to etate, that the principal parts of tbe following ptper ^ 
composed in 18^3, while the Author was serving in the British Navj on the coast of 
Africa, and consequentlj before the vafuable works of Maoculloch were publubod ; 
n circumstance which is corroborative of the opinions so ably maintained by that 
erudite physician and profound observer of nature.] 


The investigation of causes which have an extensive and di¬ 
versified influence on animated nature, and more particularly on 
man, not merely respecting the duration of life, but in the more 
peculiar effects produced by them on intellectual existence, is a 
subject worthy the consideration of the philosopher, and the states¬ 
man. Of the numerous families of the human race scattered over 
the earth, and derived from a single species, it is an important 
fact, that no complete similarity has ever been observed between 
two individuals, and that the inhabitants of diflferent soils and cli¬ 
mates, exhibits the most marked distinction in their physiogno¬ 
mical appearances and mental endowments. Whence these pe¬ 
culiarities (which form the natural boundaries of kingdoms) have 
arisen, has been a subject of discussion for ages. 

Some have assigned the crauiological configuration as afford¬ 
ing sufficiently marked indications of character and nationality; 
others have reasoned on the approximation to, or distance from 
the sun's path in the ecliptic; several have brought in support of 
a tlieory an astrological horoscope; and at a later period politi¬ 
cal institues have been supposed to form the operating cause. 

The principle, which it is the object of this essay to unfold, is, 
that man is the creature of circumstances over some of which he 
has no control; that his corporeal strength and ment^ deve^pe- 
ment, depend partly on birtn, but more especially on localities, 
viz. the nature of the soil he inhabits, and the air he respires. 

The inductiou of facts being not only the cle^st but the most 
just mode of supporting a proposition, it is not intended to waste 
time and thought on useless disquisitions and superogatory obser¬ 
vations, but combining cduse and adduce such cases as 

bear most strongly on the point at issue, and afterwards briefly 

ua^cb, laao. ' B 3 
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treat of such preventives as experience and observation have sug¬ 
gested. 

It is premised that animal and vegetable matter when depriv¬ 
ed of the principle of vitality, and while passing through the pu¬ 
trefactive stage, undergo fermentation; during which period, cer¬ 
tain gazes (varying in some degree according to the nature of 
the <tecompozing substance) m'e given off, which Moschati, Cur¬ 
rie, Broechi, &c. have shewn to consist principally of carburetted 
hydrogen and ammoniacal gazes. This noxious production, has 
hmn designated by various terms spch as marsn^iaamata, pa¬ 
ludal-effluvia, terrestrial-radiation, morbific-emanations, ve- 
geto-animaUexhalations; all of which however I shall include 
under the more simple and better known term of malaria, of 
which it may be requisite to observe that animal matter forms the 
most deadly source. 

Myriads of insects and cold blooded reptiles spring into life 
during the seasons of rain, and perish in hot whether; the for¬ 
mer at times darkening the air, by the swarms in which they rise 
from the earth, and the latter, as in the case of locusts, creating a 
famine by their rapacity and a plague by their speedy decompo¬ 
sition. With respect to miasm from vegetable decomposition it 
has been enquired, whether salt or fresh water is most productive 
of malaria ? To which it may be replied, that a small quantity of 
salt matarially expedites the decomposition of animal, as welt as 
vegetable substances, and that for salt to prove antiseptic it must 
be abundant; hence the sickness of places where there is an occa¬ 
sional flux of tide to a considerable extent over a mangrove shore; 
and it has been observed, that where irruptions of the ocean have 
occurred, viz. in Holland, England, &c. plague or fever have ra¬ 
pidly succeeded: The Sunderbunds of Bengal, may here be ad¬ 
duced as affording a striking instance of the rapidity of ligneous 
decomposition, when aided by slightly saline water, ana alter¬ 
nately wet and dry shores; a combination of which is extremely 
favorable to the propagation and dissolution of the mangrove 
shrub. 

: It is not a mere theory but a well founded opinion, that all tlie 
distructive ^idemics that have afflicted this globe, have bad their 
origin in malaria; which in a cold climate has produced typhus 
fever; in a more temperate one, plague and yellow fever; and 
within the tropics, cholera, &c.—each modified according to the 
Idiosyncratic state of the sufferers. 

Hippocrates, Virgil, Seneca, Justin, Tacitus and many others 
who have stransmitted to posterity accounts of various epidemics 
whiohhave at different periods destroyed large numbers of roan- 
Icind, have all remarked that they were preceded by heavy 
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rains and intense heat, and that these seasons were almost 
invariably to be prognosticated by the appearance of a comet. 
I may here enumerate a few examples;—ancient Rome was 
subject to frequent epidemics, generally caused by inundations 
of the Tiber, but in the year 81 of the Christian era, after a 
severe rainy season succeeded by intense heat, the mortality 
was so great, as to carry ■ off ten thousand cititsens daily! 
Proceeding chronologically to A. D. 1347, it is to be found 
narrated by historians, that that year was marked by a comet, 
by excessive rain and heat, and succeeded by the most dreadful 
mortality that we have any record of, which carried oflf twa- 
thirds of tlie human race in a very brief period;—many places 
were entirely depopulated; twenty millions oi mankind died in 
the East in one year; 10(1,000 j)erished in Venice ; 60,000 were 
buried in one grave-yard in London ; grass grew up in the 
streets of cities hitherto most populous, and people fled in 
boats and ships to sea, regardless of property and friends!!! 

The years 1770 and 1771, were distinguished by a large co¬ 
met being visible; an immense globe of lire was seen on the 
17th of July, and the most violent earthquakes, storms, rains, and 
inundations occurred, succeeded by extreme heat and drought. 
The consequences were, pestilence and its concomitant miseries; 
200,000 people perished in Russia and Poland ; 1000 bodies 
were buried daily in Constantinople ; in Bohemia 168,000 per¬ 
sons died in one year; 150,000 individuals perished in Can¬ 
ton ; the streets of towns on the banks of the Ganges were 
filled with dead bodies, and such a number of carcases were 
thrown into the river, as to render the water and the fish unfit 
for use. 

In 1817, this country was visited by a severe epidemic under 
the form of cholera, which evidently had its origin in malarih, 
as Jamieson in his report of it proves that the- preceding sea¬ 
sons were accompanied by unusual moisture and heat, and that 
its general progress, was along the margin of a river, or over 
a low swampy tract; on such facts, we may reject the idea 
of the conveyance of cholera by contagion or infection to the 
Mauritius, or the still more improbable hypothesis, of its being 
blown over the surface of the Indian ocean to that island, as was 
stated. 

In 1824, a season of unusual moisture and heat, a severe epide¬ 
mic raged in Calcutta, when the mortality was not confined to 
man, for a large number of dogs and other animals perished; 
and a highly intelligent medical gentleman* states, that a similar 

epidemic prevailed in some other parts of India, where the 


* Mr. Twiaisg, 
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situation was low^ and in the vicinity of the sea or within the 
delta of rivers.” 

In 1825 an epidemic broke out at Berhampore. which spared 
neither age, sex, nor habit of body; and we find the reason of 
a difference of a year between this sickness and that of Calcutta 
in 1824. by observing in Dr. M(»uat’s description-}- that the 
rainy season did not set in, by a long period, as early as in the 
lower parts of Bengal. 

It may be necessaiy now to point out a few instances of ma¬ 
laria, in various parts of tlie world, and as a general ride it may 
be observed, that a clayey soil is most productive of this gas, 
and a chalky one most free from it;—and that the most beau- 
tiful and fertile tracts in warm climates are the most sickly, af¬ 
ter the exciting causes before adverted to. 

Dr. Rush, in enumerating the causes of yellow and bilious 
fevers in Philadelphia says, they are as follows ; exiialationsfrom 
marshes and from animal and vegetable substances in a state of 
putrefaction ; bilge water; stagnating rain water ; duck-ponds; 
hog-styes, locusts; weeds cut down and exposed to lieat and 
moisture near a house; and the matter which usually stagnate 
in the gutters, common sewers and alleys of cities, and in the 
sinks of kitchens. Of the ill-effects of the latter, and more par¬ 
ticularly of gutters, many instances could be cited in this country, 
where durwans are liable to fevers,&c. from similar causes; it 
maybe sufficient to mention the following circumstance quoted by 
the distinguished author above named. A gentleman in Phila¬ 
delphia, who had a sink in his kitchen lost a number of cats and 
dogs by convulsions, at length one of his servants was afl'ected by 
the same disease and died; this led him to investigate the cause 
and be traced it to the sink, which, on its being cleared and 
closed up, was completely deprived of its nnhealthiness.” 

As the same effects are experienced from bilge water on ship 
board, or where there are green timbers in a ship; it is 
unnecessary to advert to the many instances that have occurred 
in the naval and merchant service; one, as illustrative of the 
cause of a disease, formerly of great destruction to the mari- 
trme interests, 1 m^y here quote :—Captain Bell states, that 
scurvy broke out among his men on a voyage to the^East 
Indies, in 1784, whereof several men died, and he supposed the 
scurvy to have been caused by the foul air by tlie 

green timbers” that were in his ship; tor he observed, that “ the 
hammocks which were near the sides of the ship, rotted during 
the. voyage, while those that were suspended in midshif9>^ 
retained their sound and natural state.’’ 

Vide troQtlatioM of the lledichl i&d Phyeical Society of Csloatta. 
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Moorshedabad, built on the banks of the Cossimbazar river, 
is a very crowded and populous city, containing upwards of 
200,001) inhabitants; it is low and liliiiy, built with narrow streets, 
after the usual manner of eastern towns, and having numeroua 
stagnant pools; there are no drains, and even the natives hnd 
it exceedingly unhealthy ; scarcely a year passing without some 
epidemic raging in the city. 

I'lie pestilential and dreaded shores of eastern and wester]| 
Africa, have proved the destruction of many of our bravest sea* 
men and soldiers, and even the nobler animals domesticated by 
man, sucli as the horse, dug, &c. speedily perish. Of the un* 
healthiness of these shores, except at certain seasons, the writer 
of these pages has had painful experience while serving as a 
luediral oth<‘er in the squadron, employed under the command of 
that distinguished oliicer W, F. W. Owen, Esq. who, notwith¬ 
standing tlie death of nearly two-thirds of his officers, among 
whom were included a Post Captain, a Commander, live Lieu¬ 
tenants, a Medical Officer, a Master, a Purser, a Naturalist, a 
Botanist, a Linguist, very many junior officers, and a propor¬ 
tionate number of seamen and marines; completed the most ex¬ 
tensive maritime survey timt has ever been made. Dear bought 
experience however at length taught the Commander not to at¬ 
tempt the survey ol‘ any bay or river, either during the rainy sea¬ 
son, or immediately after it. 

The island of Zauzebar, is situated on the east coast of Africa, in 
Latitude 6^ 12' south, separated from the main land by a navigable 
channel of a few miles broad ; it is so low, that the sea breeze 
blows almost entirely over it. Nothing can surpass its fertility, 
and although nearly a degree in length, it appears throughout 
like a beautiful cultivated garden, where every fruit and vegetar 
ble ol‘ the tropics grows in the fullest perfection and abundauc^, 
where the carpel of nature is at all seasons green and bedecked 
with all the lowly yet lovely flowrets, that usually decorate 
lawn:—-Yet amidst all this luxuriance and loveliness, death is 
borne on the breeze that blows over this, otherwise, terrestrial 
Edcu, and its shaft is unerring in its aim to any stranger who 
may be allured by the bewitching scenery around him, and the 
apparently ethereal blandness of the night, to sleetp on the island. 

Commodore Nourse and several officers and servants, were 
induced, partly through necessity, to sleep owe night on shore; on 
the following morning they^sailed in H. M. frigate Andromache, 
and in a few days, those who remained that one night on the 
island, perished from the etfects of fever ;—^in fact so sudden and 
uniform were the sy mptoms, among those who slept on shore, that 
it was at first supposed, they had been poisoned by the Sultauu 
of the Island at whoso residence they had been entertained. 
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A boat’s crew of H. M. S. “ Barracoota*’ passed one night on 
shore at the watering place of the same island^ in a tent, and 
they all died ;—several sailors attracted by the extreme beauty 
of the place, deserted from H. M. vessels “ Leven,” “ Bar- 
racouta and “ Albatross/’ but were speedily captured by the 
Arabs, for the usual reward of three guineas. The poor fellows 
however might as well have been permitted to enjoy their brief 
moments of liberty and happiness, as they all fell victims in a few 
days, to the eil'ects of malaria. 

While on the subject of malaria on this coast, a striking in¬ 
stance of its eli’ects in Madagascar, (where the French have suft’ered 
so much from it) may be adverted to.—Radama, the most powerful 
and enlightened cliief in the island, when aiming at what he 
ultimately obtained, namely the absolute sovereignty of the coun¬ 
try niarciied from his capital, (which is situated on tiie high table 
land to the northward and centre of the island) at the head of 
100,000 men, for the purpose of subduing the feudal chiefs of the 
southward or low provinces, and the fertile but swampy districts 
ofAiiossi. Fevu* and dysentery soon thinned the ranks of the 
invading army, and they were compelled to retrace their steps; 
exhibiting at one view the unhealthiness of the marshes and the 
strong links ofafl'ection that attach men to each other; everj" ten 
soldiers having bound themselves by a vow, that, in case any 
of‘ their number perished in battle, or died from wounds or sick¬ 
ness, the survivors were to carry the bones of their comrades to 
their native country and families, for interment; hence arose 
the melancholy sight of one man wending homewards his sad and 
toilsome way, laden with the least perishable remains of perhaps 
four, five or six of his comrades ; and in the faithful fulfilment 
of their plighted faith, amidst all the depression arising from 
discomfiture, sickness and famine, 20,000 Malagasies returned 
to their Highlands, from the swamps and marshes of the low, 
southern provinces! 

Before I proceed to demonstrate how malaria is best obviat¬ 
ed, I shall, without any particular-chronological or geographical 
arrangement, cite cursorily a few more instances of the injurious 
effects of this morbific gas. 

The plague in Egypt has been, after due investigation, ascrib¬ 
ed to the sUmy deposition ofthe Nile, subsequent to the recession 
of its waters, when the fervid rays of an African sun, begin to dart 
on vast quantities of semi putrescent animal and vegetable effluvia. 
In Hungary where epidemics have been so frequent and fatal, it 
id worthy of remark, that there are an immense number of 
morasses formed by the overflowing of the Danube. 

Lancisius, physician to Pope Clement the lid. relates that, 

* thirty ladies and gentlemeu of the first rank in Romo having 
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been on a party of pleasure towards the mouth of the Tiber, the 
wind suddenly shifted and blew from the south over the putrid 
marshes, when 29 of the party were immediately seized with a 
tertian fever, one only escaping.” 

The author of this essay, is the sole survivor, (after a most 
severe fever) of a party of three officers and sixteen seamen, who 
went up tlie river which separates the island of Mozambique 
from the main, having slept only one night on shore at a Por¬ 
tugese monastery, about ten miles distant from Mozambique. 

That accurate and able physician Dr. Lind, in describing the 
cause of the severe niortalily that occurs on the coast of Guinea 
sajs, “ There are generally perceived heavy dews which fall in 
the night, and the land is every morning and evening wrapped 
up in a fo"; there are forests and thickets of trees impenetrable 
to refreshing breezes; the soil is either marshy or watered with 
rivulets whose swampy and oozy banks are overrun with sedges, 
mangroves and the most noxious weeds, the slime and filth of 
which sends forth an intolerable stench, especially towards even¬ 
ing.” 

The Arabs have evinced their knowledge of the effects of 
marsh miasm, by breaking down the banks of rivers, and inun¬ 
dating the territories of the Turks when they received injuries 
from them ; the consequences of these shocking acts of barbarity 
have been, a general consuming sickness which depopulated 
whole towns and villages. 

Although the island of Java may be considered in general as 
healthy, yet an exception must be taken as regards the low and 
swampy shores of the island; and in particular the city of Batavia, 
which was at one time considered the emporium of disease in 
the East. It was intersected with half filled canals and tanks, 
and so completely environetl with trees and shrubs as to prevent 
the free circulation of air. A veritable historian has stated, that 
within the space of 22 years, although there was no particular ex¬ 
tent of sickness, yet the number of deaths within the city, was 
upwards of one million. An intelligent Naval Surgeon has 
given a melancholy account of the effects of malaria in Batavia 
roads, in which a squadron of H. M. ships, with troops 
on board anchored; there are two islands in the road-stead 
named Onrust and Edam, the former well cleared of trees 
and underwood, nearly flat and free from swamps or marshes, 
with the exception of a small spot which is however daily 
washed by the tides : the laUer covered with jungle and long 
grass, and having a stagnant marsh in a part of the island. 
Sickness prevailed among the troops and seamen employed in 
the expedition, and most unfortunately, for some political or mili¬ 
tary reasons, the Bhtish Hospital was removed tn>m Onrust to 
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Edam, the consequence of which ill-timed measure was, that 
although all those who were employed on shore during the heat 
of the day escaped sickness,—^yet only/ois/r men survived out of 
many hundreds of soldiers and sailors who slept on the island, 
or remained even for a short time on shore after night fall, and 
those four men, were under the influence of mercury. 

Arrakan and more particularly Rangoon, have aflbrded recent 
examples of the eflects produced by swamps an<l dense jungles; 
the mortality which occurred in the British army (European as 
well as Indian,) during the campaign of 1825, being more 
destructive to our gallant soldiers, tljan the sword, spear or 
jingal of the wily Burmail foe. Similar but more extensively 
fatal examples might be cited by the catastrophies of Walcheren, 
New Orleans, &c. 

The late endemics at Mill Bank Penetentiary and Gibralter, 
have been proved to owe their origin to marsh eflluvia. 

A low and swampy river in Sooth America has i)een called by 
the Spaniards, Rio Morte, or the river of death, from tl»e des¬ 
truction attendant on all their countrymen who have attempted 
to settle on its banks. 

Humboldt says, that the lakes situated in the valley of Tenoch- 
titlan throw oft'from their surface, miasmata of sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen ; (a gas probably similar to that which issues from the 
Grotto del Cana and Lake of Averna.) This miasm is considered 
extremely unheathy, and the Atzetes in their hieroglyphical 
writings* represent it by a death's head: These lakes are partly 
filled with plants of the family of the Junci and Cjperoides, 
which vegetate at a small depth under abedof stagnating water. 
This extraordinaiy philosopher in another part of his works 
relating to New Spain says, “ The humidity of the coasts, assist¬ 
ing the putrefaction of a great mass of organic substances gives 
rise to several maladies; for under the burning sun of the tropics, 
the unhealthiness of the air, almost always indicates exceeding 
fertility of soiland again he observes, “ tertian fevers, &c. 
are the scourge of those coimtries exposed to humid winds and 
frequent fogs, although adorned by nature with the most vigorous 
vegetation and rich in every useful production.” 

At Jamaica a magnificent hospital was erected for the recep¬ 
tion of seamen, and from its intended usefulness and grandeur, 
it obtained the name of “ Greenwich Hospital. ” Unfortunately it 
was built near a swamp, and the patients who entered it with 
even triffing complaints, were soon seized with the most malig' 
Bant diseases; the mortality at last became so alarming, that the 
medipal officers were obliged to abandon the hospital altogether, 
aod'lather asylum for the sick was erected in a more healthy 
jiUtttioa. It we? not ancoinmoin to find the whole of the gentineB 
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who were posted at this ill-fated Infirmary, seized in the middle 
of the night with sickness of various natures, and several reliefs 
of guards be required before morning. 

A remarkable instance in confirmation of my opinions on ma¬ 
laria occurred in the arid Island of St. Helena: in 1741, a tre¬ 
mendous water .spout burst over the highest peak of the island, 
washing the slight strata of soil from the lulls, and completely 
inundating the vallies ; a severe sickness and mortality rapidly 
succeeiled, and intermittent fever became so prevalent among au 
cla.sses of the inhabitants, as lo induce General Pyke to advito 
the Court of Directors of the K. I. C. to permit the importation 
ol arrack for the use of the sick. 

As a conclusio?! to this part of my essay, I may hazard a gene¬ 
ra! observation, tiiat those localities of soil which are unfavour¬ 
able to men as new coiners, are equally so to those domesticated 
animals, that most probably in-long to the temperate zone;— 
in illustration of this I ma> state, that horses and dogs con¬ 
veyed to the beautiful and fertile island of Zanzibar and the 
fortress of Mozambique, have invariably perished, and the Arabs 
of the former, and Portuguese on the latter island, are neces¬ 
sitated to use camels and asses which are apparently indigenous, 
or hav(‘ been for a long period naturalized there. I may even 
generalize so far as to slate, that whenever epidemics or ende¬ 
mics ha\e raged, horse.s, cows, dogs, fowls, &c. have also suffer¬ 
ed from somewhat similar diseases at the same period. It would 
be supertluous to adduce instances ol a fact which is obvious to 
every person who has had the slightest opportunity tor observa¬ 
tion. 

I shall now proceed briefly to state the more remote but not 
less destructive effects of malaria, and then recount the mea¬ 
sures and preventives that have been iound most efficacious 
in arresting the progress of this subtle and baneful destroyer, or 
iu neutralizing its pernicious consequences. 

The first elfect of malaria, on those who are unaccustomed 
to it., is a depression of sjvirits—sometimes accompanied by ex¬ 
cessive nervousness—listlesncss—loipor—an acute pain across 
the forehead and breast, together with oppression of breathing,—■ 
the eyes become dim—the face of the sanguineous, flushed—and 
after a slight resistance of the nervous and vascular systems 
to overcome the obnoxious poison, the latter prevails and a broken 
slumber sueceeds, which, if the sufl'erer be a situation prolific of 
malaria, is almost sure to be fatalIndeed many instances have 
occurred of travellers who have lain down in such places, having 
been overcome with these sleepy sensations and never risen again; 
one instance of recent and contiguous occurrence may be here ad¬ 
duced, which together with the circumstance heretgfore related of 
K4BCH, 1830. C 3 
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Commodore Nourse and others, who slept one night on shore at 
Zanzibar, mil be siifficieutly corroborative of the opinions ad¬ 
vanced. “ A Sergeant of the Horse Artillery at Duui Uiiin, on the 
7tb Dec, 1828, lay down inadvertently under tlie night air and 
fell a sleep ; he was taken up in the morning almost bereft of sense, 
his eyes swelled to an extraordinary degree, and immediately 
conveyed to tlie hospital, where he soon after expired ^—alter this 
manner have perished many of our brave but too often thoughtless 
soldiers and sailors, who have lain down to snatch a momentary 
repose in unhealthy spots, with no* other canopy but the skies. 

Every observer of the appearance of the lower class of people 
residing on the vicinity of the Pontine and other marshes or 
sickly situations, has described them as being in general charac¬ 
terized by a miserable, apparently old, and decrepid appearance, 
—withered and sallow incorporeal structure—lia\ing their abdo¬ 
mens immensely sw^oJIen*—their limbs exceeduigl} attenuated—a 
leaden eye, livid complexion, shining skin, and lounging gait, 
and with a fatuity of mind indicating extreme age. 

The difference that is manifest both in mind and body between 
the inhabitants of a low, hot and damp region, ami tiie people of 
an elevated, cool and dry atmosphere, is too striking to require 
comment, and this may be sufiicently illustrated by contrasting 
a Dutchman Avith a Swiss. Indeed in many nations, although 
the language and the lineaments of the countenance may be 
common to the highlander and lowlander, yet is there very 
little afiinity in their genius and disposition. Tlie Tartar and 
Chinese may serve as an example; the farmer being bold 
warlike and independent, lovers of toil and of a ferocity ap¬ 
proaching to brutality; the latter, a cowardly, pacific and ser¬ 
vile race, prone to superstition, addicted to compliments and 
extravagant in all the littleness attending tlie ceremonials of 
behaviour. That the eflects resulting to inaji from a residency 
in a marshy climate is not of recent observation, may be known 
from the fact, that the Greek and Latin Historians, ascribed 
the proverbial stupidity of the Baeolians to the humidity of tlieir 
climate, and that the Britons were remarkable for the longest, 
and the Egyptians for the least extended, life. 

All the travellers who have visited the Tierras Calientes of 
South Amerira are of opinion, that the inliabitants of those 
warm and moist vallies will never be roused from the apathy and 
jdegfadation in which they have been plunged for centuries; 
and they have remarked, that the residents of the Tierras Calw 
entes, form a striking contrast with the bold and free men who 
inhabit the Table Land above them, who are so attached 
to their native soil, tliat “ although the frost of a single night 
'frequently depri ves them of the whole hopes of their hfiorvest/ 
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yet they never think of descending into the fertile but thinly 
inhabited plains boriealh them where nature showers in vain her 
blessings and her treasures, and where the labour of one man 
for two days in the week may procure the means of subsistence 
for a whole family for a week.” 

Of the eflfecls of malaria on the range of human life I shidi 
cursorily notice a few facts. 

M. D(3 Warville says, that he has seen in the dry, healthy 
parts of America, women of,()0or 70 years of age, with an* 
air of fresimess and sparkling with health; and tliai in many 
places one pei'son in nine^ attains the age of eighty years ^ 
while on th(i low island oi‘ Oerlon, M. Moheau states, there are 
not more than.Ayc or .vix octogenarians in fourteen thousand 
inhabitants! The limit of life in Switzerland is placed by M. Do 
iVIoivre at 86 years, while in (ieorgia at is stated that white 
fcitiales born there very seldom attain the age of 40, and men 
rarely that of 50 years. 

Out of 1000 ))ersons born at Vienna, half of them do not livo 
to be two years of age, whilst in the province of Vaud in 
Switzerland, 500 on I of 1000 persons born there, live to be 
forty-one years old !!! 

At Petersburgh in Virginia, no white person born there has 
ever attained the age of 23 years; one individual who attained 
the age of 21 (!) was (jnitc decrepid and worn down, although he 
had never sutiered froin severe sickness; and on the West Coast 
of Africa, white children born tliere, seldom attain 10 years of 
age;—this is strongly contrasted with the health of the people of 
the capital of Norway, where there is but one physician among 
30,000 inhabitants. 

The preceding remarks sufficiently demonstrate the effects of 
climate and soil even on man, wlio, of all animals, is best capa¬ 
ble of defending himself against the consequences of deleterious 
elements; for it cannot be denied, that in some countries his 
mind as well as body arrives with great rapidity and but 
little vigour, at maturity—when, without a perceptible inter¬ 
vening period of manhood, the cor})orcal structure hastens in 
an equal ratio of celerity to the grave: tJns tact is however hut 
a part of the universal law of nature, that whatever is rapid in 
its growth, is equally speedy in its dissolution; the horse and 
the poplar quickly reach their height, gracefulness and beauty 
and are short lived;—while the elephant and the oak require 
nearly a century to attain their vastness, strength and grandeur, 
and flourish in all the pride of majesty for ages! 

_ I shall now advert to the preventives which both savage and 
civilized nations, are in the habit of using, with a view to coun¬ 
teract the pernicious consequences of malaria. 
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Elevation and distance form excellent safeguards against 
marsh miasm, which apparently possesses such a gravity and 
density that it never rises high or travels far in the atmosphere; 
the truth of this remark may be fully exeniplitied. Dr. Hunter 
and several other army practitioners found that an elevation 
above the ground floor of a barrack enjoys a considerable 
exemption from disease, and the same remark may be made 
respecting the lower and upper deck of a ship of war. Seve ral 
places in the vicinity of the Pontine and other imirshes are 
elevated a few feet above the level of the plaiiL and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the raised land present a gre<it dissimilitude to those 
residing on a marshy soil. This observation might be cited with 
respect to manj^ situations; the marked difference between the 
Bengalees and the natives of the Upper Provinces of India, 
mentally and bodily, is sutlieient for my purpose and has been too 
often remarked to need comment. During the prevalence of 
the epidemic which ravaged this country in 1817, the Marquis 
of Hastings ascribed the preservation of the centre division 
of the grand army, which he commanded in person, to having 
removed his encampment from the banks of the Sinde river in 
Bundlekund, to some liigh and dry land in an easterly direction. 
At this period it was also found, that the cantonements at Agra 
being dr?/ and air?/ were nearly exempt from the epidemic, but 
those at Muttra being low and near tlie banks of the river 
suffered much from the prevailing disease. It is also stated in 
Jamieson’s valuable report of this epidemic that the city of 
Saharunpore which is low and fllthy, tilled wdth ruined build¬ 
ings, and intersected by foffI dmnnels with oojsy l)ank.s, suffered 
considerably;—and that the disease became checked on its 
approach to the high land, whi(di proved hostile to its further 
propagation in that direction:—This latter remark of Jamie- 
son’.s coincides with Humboldt’s statement, viz. that 30(K) feet 
above the level of the sea is the utmost limit of yellow fe\er. 

Enough has perhaps been said to evince the utility of 
heiyJU ;—and as respects distance I shall merely observe that 
ihe officers and crews of H. iM.‘s ships, who were employed at 
Walcheren, Beveland, New Orleans, Batavia, &c. (with the 
exception of those who slept on sliore) enjoyed a perfect immunity 
from disease, although the vessels lay at anchor within a cable’s 
length of the shore where so many of their brave comrades fell 
victims to malaria. 

Respecting the other precautions such as the smoke of wood 
oi*"'Coal—a generous diet—the use of tobacco and stimulants— 
anointing the body with some oleaginous jnatter—the keep- 
up of iires—the not venturing into the open air before or 
(liter sunrise—and the wearing of a veil or coverhtg over the 
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breathing apertures, a few remarks may be made. The smoke 
arising from coal, wood or any of the substances usually used 
for fuel, has been found to destroy the effects of miasmata—Bruce 
relates that all those persons who lived in smoky houses escaped 
a severe epidemic; and it has been o])served, that cooks on 
boardship are 1‘requently exempt from a fevc^r which affects the 
whole ship's company. Men wi»o are employed in the occupation 
of making charcoal or preparing turf, inhabit the most unliealth- 
ly spots of marshes for year:^ in the enjoyment of rude health, 
by constantly keeping fires in their houses and where they work, 
and by not being out of doors during the night. The Italian 
couriers when crossing flie Campagna-di Roma are frequently 
obliged to sleep in the marshy districts, but secure themselves 
from any baneful consequences, by liaving a fire made in a well 
closed room, (even in summer) drinking a bottle of wine, and 
smoking a few segars. 

The squadron of H. M.’s ships before alluded to which were 
employed on an extensive survey of the islands and rivers on the 
roasts of Africa, Arabia, and Madagasiar, &c. where the officers 
and seamen stiffered considerably from tlie effects of malaria: 
after painful experience, at last found that tlieir only safeguard 
when exploring a low, suaiii])}'' river, was to anchor their boats 
in the middle of (bo stream, close well the tilted canopy of the 
boat, light a lire beneath it and sleep in the heat and smoke 
produced l)\ it : by tlieso ])rccautions they escaped (he severe 
fevers of which so many of their comrades liad })reviously 
perished. 

The crews of whaling ships w ho find a profitable but arduous 
emph*ymenf on tlit^ sickly shores of Asia and Africa, frequently 
return to their native land williout the loss of a man and in the 
most perfect health, although necessitated in (heir search after 
whales tu toil wutli strenuous exertions at the <»ar tor six or 
eight hours daily, beneatli the fer\id rays of a tropical sun 
—their habits are therefore worthy of notice: Their cloathing, 
W'hich is seldom taken off until worn out, consists ot a shirt, 
jacket, trowsers, cap and shoes of flanjul or blankctting which 
soon becomes thoroughly imbued with oil; their beards and 
whiskers are suffered to remain imshaven, and the face becomes 
thereby protected from the sun ; their diet is nourishing and abun¬ 
dant, consisting of fish, flesh, and fowl, with yams, rice, &.c. 
(which they obtain from the natives in barter for beads, knives, 
iron, gunpowder, &c.) together with a moderate daily allowance 
of spirits; their toil is solely between s?inrise and smmefy after 
which they retire to their crowded births, where, over a can 
of grog and enveloped in the fumes of tobacco, each boats crew 
relate the perils and atchievements of the day to one another. 
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Men thus inured to a lii’e of daiif^er and hardshi]) sufl'er little 
from tlie rapid vicissitudes of climate^ and are as remarkable for 
their nautical skill and strength, as they are for mildness of 
temper and independence of sentiment. 

With respect to the application of olea^jinous substances as 
a preventive of disease, it has been observed that very many of 
the natives of Asia, Africa and America, pay particular attention 
to the anointings of their bodies with oil during sickly seasons, 
by which means they consider tliey enjoy a consideral>le immu¬ 
nity from disease, and are not so liable to ‘‘ catch cold/’ 

Indeed oil has been used, with great eilicacy, as an aiifidote to 
the plague, an idea that suggested itself 1‘rom a consideration of 
the fact that no oilman died of that malady during the period 
when it raged for four years in Egypt, and destroyed 40(k(K)H of 
tlie inhabitants. 01i\er in his travels in Africa sa\s, that the 
men who make and sell butler are in a great ineusure exempt 
from epidemic diseases, and it ^vould lie corroborative if we 
were enabled to discover vvhetlier oil and butter men in Calcutta 
enjoyed a like unnuinity from the plague of Bengal—Cholera. 

With regard to wearing a veil over tlie inoulii and nostrils, it 
is said that the American Indians invariably resort to this pre¬ 
caution when their occupations lead tliein into the noxious fens 
of their country, and the natives of Calcutta may be observed 
morning and evening with their taces enveloped in one of the 
folds of iheir garments. 

Whatever be the nature of tliis subtle and mysterious poison 
it see ins certain by these facts, that its deleteriousness is in a great 
measure destroyed by a high temperature, as is obvious from the 
most unhealthy spots being perfectly innoxious at noon day— 
from the efficacy of tire and smoke as a preventive of its eflects— 
and from the natives of countries where its effects are felt in a se¬ 
vere degree,guariUng the respiratory organs from the inhalation 
of the night air, except it passes through a Avanii inediiun The 
functions of the skin being intimately associated with those of the 
lungs, as is evident from the fact that w^hen a portion of the cuti¬ 
cle is destroyed by burns or scalds, the breathing becomes pro¬ 
portionately laborious, may explain the utility of anointing the sur¬ 
face of tlie body, when contagious or infections diseases prevail. 

I shall now proceed to the most important preventives of 
malaria, and by which a very great influence may be exercised 
over the corporeal nature and even mental endowments of man—■ 
and 4Uiiinals and plants be modified to a wonderful degree;— 
tbeae are, digginy canals —cutting out passages for stagnant 
‘initers—burning and otherwise clearing away underwood-^ 
down forests —and opening tilling the soil. . If we 

4lMk to the history of the commercial estabishments and colonies 
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of European nations in every part of the worlds we shall findthat 
a salubrious climate, a healthy race of i>eople—increase of wealth 
and a diffusion of the blessings of freedojii and civilization have 
been the sure effects of persevering and well directed industry. 

By relerringto the works of Hippocrates it will be founds that 
he states the city of Abj dos to have been several times depopu-^ 
lated by lever &c. but that on the drauihig oi ^mw^.eontigiious 
marshes, the city and its vicinity became perfectly healthy. 
Can there be a stronger illustijation than llie foregoing, as to thfr 
benefits to be derived from draining the salt water lake and clear¬ 
ing and cultivating the Sunderburid waste land ? 

The feats recorded of Herculus may in many instances he 
traced to his having also drained and cleared several districts. 

Barbadoes, the most southern of the Caribbean chain of 
Island, Lat. 13® N. has been well drained and cleared; the 
re.sult of which is, that ague is not now an endemic on the 
island, and speedy recovery is obtained by those persons visiting 
it, wdio sutler from ague at the adjacent islands. 

iliiinbuldt and Wani slate that cholera, vomito—prieto and 
agues are dreadfully severe in Vera Cruz and the Tierras Ca- 
lientes, where the vegetation is rank, dense and luxuriant, but 
that on the table land of Mexico, which is cleared, these diseases 
are unknown. 

A celebrated writer. Dr. Lind, speaking of the Portuguese set¬ 
tlements in Africa, observes, that the most healthy place, or the 
Montpelier for its air, is the town St. Salvador, notwithstanding 
that it lies within six degrees of the equator, and on the banks of 
the river Congo or Zaire; yet froiii the neighbouring country 
being cleared of the natural woods and thickets, its inhabitants 
breathe a temperate and pure air, and are in a great measure 
exempt from the plagues of an uiiliealthy climate.’’ 

The tow n of Kingston in the islaml of St. Vincent was found 
to be extremely uuheallliy on account of an adjoining morass, 
but since the marsh has been drained and the wood.s cut down, 
the town has been comparatively healthy. Dr. Chisholm in his 
statistical pathology of Bristol and Clifton, so long ago as 1805, 
has given severing striking examples of the effects of malaria; 
among many others, he st,ates, that King Steinton stands on a 
portion of extensive clayheds ; it is exposed to the exhalations 
from several marshy tracts on the side of the river (Teigne,) and 
several small islands which are seldom covered with water, the 
consequences are that the inhabitants are very short lived^and after 
children arrive at the age of 10 or 12 years their constitutions 
wre afiected with miasm, and never after recover without a 
change of situation; this is exemplified by the complexion of 
the inhabitanta^ and the vast number of graves in the church* 
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yard; these various exhalations affect the liabit by producing 
agues, remittent fevers and dysenteries, which generally termi¬ 
nate in scirrhous livers and dropsies, and are most active during 
the warm months; if a removal however take place to the almost 
adjoined village of Bishop Stanton, (which is cleared and air^J 
health is secured.” 

The space occupied by the preceding observations necessi¬ 
tates my postponement of several remarks, naturally arising 
from a consideration of the vast utility to be derived by the 
inhabitants of this city, from tlie widenittg of its streets —(par¬ 
ticularly those in the native parts of the town,) the cleansing of 
the drains, sewers, and gutters —the filling up of shallow de¬ 
positories of water —tlie digging of large and deep tanks —the 
proper formation and declivity of water courses—tlie speedy and 
complete removal of all putrefying substances—the abolition of 
every thing which obstructs the free circulation of air for miles 
round the citv and to the southward, such as old houses, walls, 
shrubs, underwood, and as many trees as possible—the burning 
of wood instead of coal for fuel—tiie digging of canals whereby 
the conntrj^ would be most cflectually and beiieticially drained — 
and linally the general clearing and cultivation of the soil to as 
great anevtent as possible, and particularly toxcardsihe. sea ; by 
the adoption anil execution ot these measures, a purer, dryer and, 
of course, heallJiier atmosphere than they now respire would be 
breathed by the residents of the city of palaces,” and this em¬ 
porium of the intelligence, commerce and wealth of Asia, (where 
but little more than a century ago there were but a few hundred 
inhabitants,) may be elevated to a still greater extent than here¬ 
tofore, as the proudest testiinouinni of tlie extraordinary energy, 
perseverance and skill of the British nation ! 


NIGHT. 

I love thee Night! there is a pleasure in 
'I’liy gloom which day denies—a solitude 
So fearful yet majestic—then begin 

The streaming fancy and the hushed-up mood 
Of bitter feelings ; and of thoughts endued 
With an impassioned burning, ail their own : 

A time that suits the cankered soul to broody 
Upon its ills, in its own o’erstrung tone; 

Bid iroiu the curious eye^ unfettered and alone. 
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WHY WEEP WE FOR THE DEAD. 

Why wf*ep we for the Dead ? 

For Uieir’s is sweet nnd calm repose. 

The slumber of the fragrant rose. 

Whilst we on thorns and brumbies tread. 


Is it. that dark despair * 

Points to the future, as a shade 
Thro’ which, nor love, not light pervade, 
A cavern deep of gloom and care ? 


Or is it, that the mind 

Trembles to pierce the veil obscure 
W^hich ludes from sight nml splendor pure, 
A light, to stiike the eartliiy blind? 


Why weep we for the dead? 

They sleep in peace—their sighs are o’er, 
I'heir footsteps press a heavenly shore. 
Where not one bitter tear is shed. 


Why grieve, we for the blest. 

Who smile in skiey realms of peace? 
’'I'is that we covet iheir release. 

And envy them their rest ! 


RIy Brother ! thou hast gone 

In all thy opening bloom of mind. 

And thou hast left sad hearts behind 
To w-ail o'er thy funereal stone! 

My Brother thou hast died 

When thought was stealing o*er thy mind; 
And frank, vivacious, bright, and kind. 
Thou wert thy grey haired father’s pride ! 


Yes, Henry ! thou hast fled. 

Released from life’s protracted woes 
To brighter scenes than earth bestows; 
Then,4C'Ae>'e/i;re weep we for the dead ? 

D 3 
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»IR. LE BLOND. 

^Tt is not precVsolr Vnown bo?r mticb truth mav be in the fotlowlnj? .storr ; but 
it was ijrst published ia French as a iiarratire of actual events, under the title of 
Ilistoire tie Afr. 7.e Tilond, on aventures sectetes and jtlaisanft'h tie la caur tie la Prtnresse, 
de * * •. It IS a counterpart of the well known history of the execnlinuer 

of J^ndon, who was carried of to behead an unknow'ii person, and ufter being well 
rewarded was asrnin set down with blind folded eyes, before the city gates* The 
adventures of Le Blond, however are not quite of so terrihc a nature. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

In the handsome town of Namur there lived an old and pious 
widow, very retired and quiet. He wlio did not see her at the 
mass where she never failed to attend every day, or in her shop 
where she sold silk and lace, knew nothing of her existence. 
Mrs. Le Blond ini^ht have died as unknoAvii as she had lived, 
had she not had a son who attracted the aUention of the whole 
town, when he could scarcely be t\venfy-live years of age. He 
was a good jouth, and w as educated by Mrs. Le Blond in the 
most pious manner; he never saw worse company than his mo¬ 
ther, and his nearest relatu>ns ; his pockets were never well lined 
with rash, for Mrs. Le Blond had inherited nothing from her hus¬ 
band, and her trade with silk and lace yielded her but a scanty 
profit; he was very moderate in his ^xishes, very industrious, 
very honest, and not deficient in sound common sense. But all 
these virtues would not have made him celebrated, had he not 
been by far t]»e mo.st beautiful youth, not only in the town, but 
at least a liundred miles round. But the honest and simple 
bearted Le Blond seemed not much aflecled bj the admiration of 
the ladies. He thought he was a human being like every one else, 
and was not conscious with what pow'er he attracted the looks 
and the hearts of tiie fair sex o£ Namur, as they by mere chance 
passed his shop. M>irried and unmarried ladies whenever they 
looked at him did so with expressions of kindness that 
be was used toirom his very infancy; in this he found nothing 
strange, and did not give himself the trouble to make any re¬ 
flexions about it. When the complaisantladiesenlangledhimin 
long iliscourses, lie only thought that women w^ere all alike fond of 
talking. If any Jady, in self-forgetfulness, gave a gentle squeeze 
to his hand, he very honestly squeezed again and let her go. 

The cuMomers of Mrs. Le Blond visibly increased, ladies of the 
higher classes willingly went to, and fro, to buy ribands or lace.s, 
Mrs. Le Blond said, ** Behold my child, heaven blesses our piely, 
our honesty and our industry.” The son thanked heaven for its 
goodness. 

j^ean while it was remarkable that this success was attended 

airange peculiarities. Mrs. Le Blond certainly was as pious, as 

Honest and as iadustrious as her aou, ia spite of which, when she 
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was alone in the shop, she seldom could come to a bar^jain with 
her customers. She was always found to be too exorbitant in her 
prices. Oa the other hand they never bargained her son down 
for a kreutzer, they found him very reasonable, though he did 
not demand less. “ Well” said the mother,lam a peevish, weak, 
old wife. You have a better moathpiee,e than I. It is best forme 
to retire, 1 liave traded and scraped together long enough. Do 
you the business now. Take a wife, I shall pass my old days 
with you. ♦ 

The son found all this very reasonable. The ancient custonv 
of takinga wife at a certain age, was w'ell known to him, without 
troubling his head about the reason. 

MR. I.E BLOND’S DILEMMA. 

But where sliall I get a wife? “ For that let me care, my 
chihl !'* Said Mrs. Le Blond; “ let me look out.’’ 

“ How would it be mother, if I took Mary my cousin ? You 
know inotlier tliat uncle said long since : Mary and I must be¬ 
come a pair. She would make a good house-wife. In our ear¬ 
liest childluKKl we played together husband and wife, uncle spoke 
to me about it only a few days since.’’ 

With me too!’^ said Mrs. Le Blond: but my dear child 
that ran never be, ami for a hundred and fifty good reasons. 
Out of these let me only enumerate to you the first dozen. Then 
for the Jirsi ; iiH h)ng as our shop was little visited, your uncle 
would not deign to look at us. Now that, the proud Gentleman 
l>erceives oar customers to be on the increase, he grows more 
polite. I cannot trust the old fox. The second: Mary is very 
good, very economical, very amiable ; but she has nothing, A 
merchant should not ask for the qualitiesoflus bride, but for the 
quantity of her fortune. She is as poor as a cliurch-rat, you are 
ntit better off. Zero multiplied by zero produces zero. The 
third: you are cousins german; earthly and spiritual laws are 
against a niatrimonial union of such near relations. I shall never 
give my consent to it, should even the laws give it. The 
fourth. ♦ ^ 

“ Knoiigh mother said the corrected son: It was only a 

fancy of mine, choose then another for me.” 

Mrs, Le Blonti in a few days had got another, the daughter 
of the rich cutler Paul. Tlie girl was rich but as ugly as sin ; a 
humpback aud a deformed eye, caused by the small-pox, were tiie 
least defects of her person. Hence she had not got a husband 
as yet, though, to be sure there was no scarcity of admirers of 
her money. Mr. Paul, the cutler, agreed immediately with Mrs. 
Le Blond’s proposal, and Miss Paul who had given up all hopes^ 
•f ever finding a lover within the four quarters of the known* 
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world, glowed, as she heard of the fair Mr. Le Blond, so much 
from shame and pleasure, that her whole face turned quite green. 

But when the good Le Blond heard of the new acquisition, all 
things turned green before his eyes. After he had recovered 
from his first terror, he raised all his ten fingers, and said : “ Mo¬ 
ther, see I cannot only recount to you on my finger one hundred, 
but, two hundred and fii’ty good reasons, why I cannot lake 
Miss Paul, for my wife. First; if only I think of it, I get the 
fever; secondly, the horrors; thirdly, the fits; fourthly darkness 
before the eyes, fifthly 

Stop r said Mrs. Le Blond who did not wdsh to liear the re¬ 
maining odd hundred reasons; “ you speak like an Apothecjiry, 
and not like a merchant. Let us count and see liow inucii avo 
shall gain if we get iii our trade ten times a return of the Paul 
ish money?” * 

But mother and sou in their calculations came never to the 
same result. This proiliu ed much chagrin and vexation. Mrs, 
Le Blond insisted upon such a profitable union, and her son on 
his 250 objections. She grew more peevish, he more iiielanclio- 
ly. NotAvitlistanding the hoarse w inter wuather, he went oftener 
to take a walk than in the spring or summer, only to avoid hear¬ 
ing his mother, and had he not been restrained by gratitude and 
filial aflecliou, he Avould have run away into the wide w-orld 
that he might not hear of that lever-bringing bride. 

THE APPAKITTON. 

One morning he was as usual in the church to hear the mass. 
Not far from him there was a lady on her knees, her face covered 
with a richly embroidered veil. She played the rosary quickly 
through her fingers, but still she did not appear to be over atten¬ 
tive, Her eyes were oi ten turned towards young Le Blond; then 
she whispered with her neighbour, and looked again towards 
the youth. 

Le Blond saw this well, but he only thought to himself: “ this 
lady may not be quite so ugly as the bride intended forme/' 
When he was leaving the church he perceived that the ladies 
were also preparing to leave it. Some Gentlenien respectfully 
followed them, helped them into amagnificieut carriage standing 
before the church, got into a second, and drove off’. 

This passing apparition was only remarkable to him because 
he beheld it again on the following day. When, to divert his 
thoughts from liis humpbacked bride, he passed the Stone-bridge 
hf the Sambre to ascend the Castle-hill. Soon afterwards he met 
the game gentlemen tie had seen at tlie church, and he also saw 
Hie two same carriages waiting. After ascending a little higher 
On the second turn of the road, he saw the same foreign lady with 
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the embroidered veil, and her companion. From thence is a beau¬ 
tiful view of Namur and its environs, situated between two moun¬ 
tains, circurnflowed and crossed by the rivers Maas, Sambre,and 
Vfderin. 


Ladies when they ascend or descend a hill should not talk too 
much and turn about their heads, or a ialse step may be the con- 
si^quence, particularly when the road is rendered slippery by the 
snow. The veiled lady p:ave a proof it. She tell with a loud 
scream, yoiing Le Blond ran to her assistance and politely helped 
her to get up, who witli many thanks accepted of his arm as a 
support all the way down tlie mountain. But she complained 
of some hurt at her foot; hence slie often stood still to repose. 
She put various (|uestions to the polite youth, and when sh& 
heard amongst other things, that he traded*in lace, she e\prcss- 
ed a wish to buy some, named the hotel wliere slic lodged, and the 
hour w lieu he was to carry the lace to lier. lie had oidy to in¬ 


quire after the Countess St. Silvaiu. She w^ould have i-huttcr- 
ed on without feeling the least fatigue, had the Centlemcn, not 


come up to inquire into the delay of the Liulies, Site related to 
Uie respectful (ientlemcn her little misfortune, w'ho on hearing it 
were nearly tainting, and led her most carefully to her carriage, 
Mr. Le Blond continued his w alk, related to his mother what had 


happened to him, and at the lixed hour he enquired at the Hotel 
afler the Countess St. Silvaiu, He was conducted into a room. 


Slie was there again in a travelling dress, her face (mvered with 
an embroidered \eil. He laid before her two boxes of his best 


lace. She had soon made her choice, paid whatever he asked, 
added some pieces of gold for his trouble, in coming himself to the 
Hotel, and ensnared him into a long talk, as slie did in the morn¬ 
ing on the Castle-hill. As amongst other things he said, that 
he had never been far from Namur, the Countess replied: “ will 
30 U enter into my service ? \ ou will see the whole ol France. 
Fll give j^ou more pay than all the profit you can make ia 
your trade. I will make you mine or my husband's secretary. 

She said all this so kindly, and in so sweet a voice, that he 
was well nigh seduced by it, particularly w^hen Miss Paul entered 
his thoughts. But to abandon his old mother—that his heart 
revolted against. And though he had sw orn more than tw enty 
times, that he would run away into the wide world rather than 
marry the rich culler’s daughter—j et he gave the Countess a 
refusal, assuring her he could not think of leaving his poor old 
mother. 


But when he returned home to his mother he laid no little 


stress on his sacrifice. To which she replied : Go whenever you 
Vill disobedient son. Yet you must marry Miss Paul. She is 
not haudsomc it is true, but you ought to look at her through 
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golden glasses, a handsome face gets ugly by the wear, but a 
plain one improves in sight by long custoni, and besides matters 
are too far advanced now with 31r. Paul, to retract. 

The youth embittered by liis mother’s obstinacy ran back Uy 
the Countess, but he returned very quietly into his shop for the 
Countess had departed. 

THE SIEGE. 

The apparition was soon forgotten. But Mrs. Le Blond did 
not forget Miss Paul. In the ineantiiiie custom rendered every 
thing tolerable. The youth lieard daily of the advantages of 
a match with Miss Paul and daily saul no. In such a manner a 
whole year passed, and then a new plague came. 

The King of France Louis XIV. took it into his head to be 
called a great man, he was indeed called Louis the Great, but 
what is not done to please a man wlm has the command of some 
hundred thousand men ? With his armies he marched toward.^ 
Namur in 1092, and at the expense of some Inindred tons of 
gunpower he ruined all the plans of marriage settlements of 
Mrs. Le Blond, in regard to tlie cnllcr's daughter and her head¬ 
strong son. For after a siege of eight days he took the town, 
and after two and twenty days the castles; and Mrs. Le Blond 
fell sick from terror and died. 

Her soil felt much obliged to the king of France for his Mili¬ 
tary interference in his marriage concern ; but the death of his 
mother chagrined him a great deal. However the good mother 
left him more property than he expected. Without his know¬ 
ledge she had laid by many rolls of Hucats which just sufficed 
to put in execution liis long conceived plan of taking a larger 
shop. After two months, he quitted his small house wherein 
was his small shop situated in a narrow lane, and hired a roomy 
and elegant shop in the most frequented street in the town. And 
his customers soon found the way to it. He was also not alittlo 
pleased to find that a fine little garden was atiaclnxl to his new 
dwelling house, for be^ was extremely fond of rearing flowers. 
The garden was bounded to llie left and right and behind it 
with gardens belonging to the neighbouring iumses. The gar¬ 
dens were separated with hedges of white-thorn in which there 
were so many openings that the whole might be viewed as a 
common. Le Blond in his part of the common had a bower 
of wild jasmin, where he resolved to pass his leisure hours, and 
learn the Italian grammar, to be enabled to correspond in the 
Italian language, as well as other traders of Flanders.., The 
proprietor ot the splendid mansion, of which he occupied 
premises; was the president of the Souverain who^ 

cared little about his tenant* 
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Things went on extremely well. The fair customers did not 
abandon the good youth; they always had something to see, to 
examine and to buy. He seemed to got handsomer every day ; 
and the fair sex of Namur asserted, that his Tnagaz:ine of goods 
was the best in town, and his prices tlie most reasonable. 

Oil tlie olher hand he did not make much progress with the 
Italian grammar. There was no Italian teacher in Namur. It 
was ahogether a troublesome job ; moreover a new interruption^ 
to his lessons came on unexpectedly. 

THE INTERRUPTION. 

As on a warm summer evening, he marched towards the jas-» 
min bower with the Italian grammar under Ins arm, he saw his 
place occupied by a lady with a book in her hand reading with 
much attention. It was a girl of about eighteen years of age, 
beautiful as Venus. For such warm snow as her fae-e and neck, 
such cheeks of carmine, lips like glowing lire, eyebrows as if 
painted with China ink in beautiful arches, and round the 
charming head a cluster of dark locks, were not easily to be 
met with in this worhl. 

The youth was startled, and the handsome lady was not less 
surprised at the entrance of Le Blond who seemed to lier a 
being of another world. In her confusion she hurriedly bowed 
to him, and both asked mutually a thousand pardons, without 
having given the slightest otfence. At last the conversation 
w^as begun ; the lady spoke w itli much vivacity, but somewhat 
nnintelligibly, for she pronounced the French wdtJt a curious 
foreign accent, interlarded with entire Italian phrases. Vet so 
far could be made out, tliut they both were neighbours. He had 
sought the bower to learn Italian, and she to increase her 
knowledge of the French, a grammar of which she had held in 
her band. She had arrived from Italy, but three months. 
Whilst conversing with tlie help of signs, a female voice called 
Carolina, on which she took leave, and disappeared. He now 
swore by all the Saints to apply himself deligently to the study of 
tlie Italian, to be enabled to tell bis fair neiglibour, he hardly 
knew what- 

As he took up the grammar, he saw it was French, Carolina 
in her confusion had taken his Italian one. Towards the even¬ 
ing only it occurred to him that it wmuld show good manners to 
return the grammar with his own hands. He betook himself to 
the now beloved street. The large house, a true palace was 
easily discovered. Over a warehouse of fashion was in large 
golden letters. Bienvenuto, Sisters, Milliners from Milan. 

So far things were well. But an uncommon anxiety now seized 
him. .He passed the palace a great way down the street, he then 
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recollected himself. ‘^‘Why should I notenter?’’ thought he: 

I am not going to commit a crime.’’ He turned round, but with 
every step he approached the palace his anxiety rose. ‘‘'What 
would she say if she should see me with the grammar? Will she 
not think that I am an intruding fool? Can’t I wait till she should 
send for tlie book herself? And which one of the sisters Bien- 
venuto is Carolina? Who knows if she be at home? Tlicn the 
grammar would be otf, the only pledge of seeing her again.’’ 

With similar observations he again passed the palace with 
lengthened steps. But the fai’tlur he went, his longing in¬ 
creased. He again turned, Avent up to the palace with firm 
steps and passed it again. In such a way he went on for an 
hour longer, till it grew quite dark. Tired and vexed at his 
pusilaniniity, he returned home. 

THE MISTAKE. 

Le Blond felt no great appetite for supper, but one lives 
sometiinc's very well on air, and builds fine ensiles in it too. It 
pleased him much that Carolina was a Milliner. That trade 
agreed so well wiili his silk and lace shop. He made vari¬ 
ous plans, the charming Carolina was the only one in the world 
that was fitted to be Mrs. Ijc Blond. The only question was, 
how to gain the affection of that angel? 

He had calculated well and correctly, he only was mistaken 
in a trifling circumstance, viz. that Carolina belonged indeed 
to the palace, but not to the sisters Bienvenuto. She was the 
only daughter of the French (General de Fano, who in the siege 
of Namur had received a wound and was obliged to remain to 
nurse himself. It never entered the bruins of the silk and laco 
trader, that he aspired at the conquest of the only daughter of 
the most courageous General of Louis XIV. he was also so bad 
a politician, that he did not even know of the existence of Ge¬ 
neral de Fano. 

Carolina on her side—for since I have betrayed to the reader 
a part of tlie secret I may as well give the remaining part into 
the bargain.—Carolina did not leave with a little confusion the 
enchanted jasmin bower. Young Le Blond was constantly in 
her memory. She was extremely curious to know who he wa:^. 
At last she learnt that the large house with the jasmin bower was 
inhabited by the president of the Souverain Baillage—-that was 
suflicient. Young Le Blond was of course the son of the president. 

The change of grammar she had long perceived. FromaDogs- 
ear, she saw that the learner had come as far as the first conju¬ 
gation, lo amo. 

MUTUAL. INSTRUCTION. 

^ The following day Le Blond went to the jasmin bower be- 
Ibre sunrise^ enters i it just at the same time with his fair 
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neighbour from the opposite side. Probably they came so early 
because tlie niorriiiigs are particularly well adapted to study* 
The grammars were treated like prisoners of war after peace is 
concluded—they were exchanged. 

The discourse once begun^ they naturally came to touch on 
the merits of languages. Carolina complained of the difficulty 
of the French, and young Le Blond of the troublesomeness of 
the Italian. The one by the complaint of the other felt the sweet 
virtue of pity, and they agreed to teach each other; the jasmia 
bower, v> as so well calculated* for the school-room. 

The beginning was made on the spot; they sat down on thia 
small bench, and very earnestly took up the grammar. 

Without lioubt they would have made rapid progress in the 
very tirst lesson, had they not been seated.so close, perhaps on 
account of the shortness of the bench. When Carolina’s finger, 
in following up the words, by accident came in contact with tho 
young man’s hand, it soiiietimes happened that she could no long¬ 
er distinguish a single letter, though she had never before had 
occasion to complain of dimness of sight. 

Of course much progress could not be expected from the first 
lesson, though the desire of learning w as so extraordinary in both 
the young people, that on the following morning, the rising sun 
found them in the new school-room deeply engaged in the study 
of languages. But it so happened, that they sometimes lost their 
memories. Both were often as mute as fishes, glowed as if they 
were seized with a fever, probably arising from the contempla¬ 
tion of the singularities of the two dillereut languages and their 
respective difficulties. 

At the third lesson they naturally were disposed to make up 
for the little progress they had hitherto made. After a longj 
silence in looking over their task, Le Blond began the lesson 
with the present tense; “ lo aino.” It is well that he had to 
wait for the translation, as for tlie life of him he could say no more. 

With downcast eyes she translated: “ j'aime.” 

After sometime he had strength enough to stutter: “Tuama.** 

With a deep sigh she .said : “ Tu aimes.” 

He continued, and accidentally took up her right hand and 
pressed it against his beating breast: “ Egli ama.” 

II aime !” she added with a glance at hi*n. With the beauti¬ 
ful hand on his breast all his knowledge of the Italian vanished^ 
he continued: “ nous aimons.” 

** That is not correct!” said the teacher : “ you must tell it in 
Italian.” 

He looked into her eye with a pitiful look and repeated: 
“ nous ainions!” 

She replied unconsciously: ^ nous aimons 

£ a 
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Both remained silent, fell into each other’s arms, lisping. 
^ nous airaons” 

They did not learn more in that lesson but they thought to 
have learnt a great deal. 

THE HELPER. 

The desire of learning increased daily. They learned to speak 
without the assistance of the grammar, they had a great deal 
indeed to say. True Le Blond loved only the Milliner, and 
Carolina the President’s son; but when they both knew of their 
mistake, the whole lesson passed in sighs and tears, they only 
loved the more heartily, the more their mutual desire to be 
united by the priest’s hand, became desperate. 

“ Were I only rich!” he sighed, Were I only poor!” sigh¬ 
ed she. 

To increase the misfortune, the winter came, made the jasmin 
bower more transparent, and bestrewed with treacherous snow 
every path in the garden. The interviews became less frequent, 
they only saw each other in the churches wdiere not a mass was 
emitted, so pious did they become. 

One evening young Le Blond in a melancholy mood brooding 
over his misfortune, took his seat in a coffee-house in Namur. 
The unlucky man had not been able to see Carolina for three 
long days. Meanwhile she had been present at all the grand 
balls and parlies, and this evening she was invited to a ball and 
supper by the president of the Souverain Baillage. Thence his 
despair; he shut his shop early and ran away, not to be compel¬ 
led to hear Carolina dance over his head. All! he was very un¬ 
fortunate ! 

A gentleman in a great coat of a pepper and salt colour, sat 
next to him. * 

He drank one glass of punch after another. 

** Is it not so said he to Le Blond : “ you arc Mr. Le Blond ?• 

Le Blond stared at him, and at a large scar accross his fore¬ 
head he recognized a stranger whom he had often seen with¬ 
in the last tw^o days. Once in his shop, when he bought for a 
large sum, silk and lace, and many times besides, walking up 
and down the street where his shop was situated, and at church 
also. He seemed to be an aged man with a long lean yellow 
face, yet his eyes had lost nothing of their primitive lustre 
Le Blond replied in the affirmative. 

“ You don’t seem to be in good humor?” said the stranger 

" Possibly. One cannot always be gay.” 

** Then take some punch, it serves to cheer one up.” , 

Not with me.” 

Can I assist yon? 

" 1 dont see how.” 
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“ I have taken an interest in you, young man, and more than 
you can believe. You don't know me, but let us be friends. Da 
but trust me, and I will certainly assist you.” 

“ Very obliging.” 

“ Has any one offended you?” 

“ Not at all Sir.” 

“ Or a love affair?” 

“ The least of all.” 

“ Then it may be want of .money. Some thousand Livres?* 
You are a child of fortune* You might be the richest man in 
Namur.” 

“ How so ?” “ That Til tell you as soon as you wish to be so?* 

“ Who would not wish to be rich.” 

** Well. But here—where all we say may be overheard, this 
is no fit place to discourse such matters. I am a stranger in 
Namur, will you accompany me to my Hotel, and sup with ma 
in my room.” 

Le Blond gave a mistrustful look to the stranger. Yet the 
adventure on that fatal evening when Carolina was to dance over 
liis shop, was lor diversion sake not to be rejected- “ There 
can be no harm in tryuig tlie experiment!” thought he and went 
along. 


THE TREASURE* 

The stranger occupied the best rooms in the Hotel. On Rl 
wink of his, four servants flew immediately to order a selected 
supper. Le Blond was surprised at all he saw, for he could 
perceive that the stranger Avith the great coat of pepper and salt 
colour, must be a man of extraordinary wealth, who might choose 
other men for his companions than a simple trader of silk and 
lace. 

“ With whom have 1 the honor to converse ?” Asked Lo 
Blond somewhat bashfully. 

“ Only call me Abubeker, ” replied the man with the great¬ 
coat: I am from my birth a Chaldean.” 

“ Dear me a Chaldean ! Why came you from so far in Asia, to 
our country?” ** As chance had it, somewhat from ennui, some¬ 
what from a desire of knowledge. I propose to travel into 
Iceland as soon as the weather gets warmer.” 

“ To Iceland, and i>ermit uie to ask, is it a long time since you 
left Asia?” 

The Chaldean seemed to calculate for a short time, he then 
said carelessly: “ In about a fortnight, it will be one hundred and 
thirty-five years.” 

Blond said he did not understand him. The Chaldean re-» 
peated dryly, One huadred and tliirty-five years.” 
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“ Good God! one hundred and thirty-five years!. And pray 
how old are you then ?” 

^ Three hundred and thirteen years.** 

** Three hundred and-, ** exclaimed Le Blond. 

“ And thirteen years full,** added carelessly the Chaldean: 
^ you find this strange, I dare say; you inight think that I have 
a desire to joke with you. You will live to see more strange 
things if you will confide in me. But believe what you will, 
never judge men by their words tut by their deeds.” 

Le Blond found this speech extraordinary, but he thought to 
himself: ^ This gentleman wishes to joke on my credulity. Bat 
let us see who will outwit the other.” 

The servants announced the supper. They went into a large 
dining room, illuminated by innumerable lights, and highly 
perfumed. Two covers only were set on the table, one for Le 
Blond and one for the Chaldean. They sat down. The finest 
viands, the first rate wines only were served. 

Now my dear friend/’ said Abubeker: kt us relish our 
meal; banish every care you may have.” 

Le Blond relished his meal well enough, and towards the con¬ 
clusion of the meal he got pretty merry with the fine wines, 
but instead of becoming more open toward the stranger, his 
just mistrust rose. He would have liked well enough to know 
more of that extraordinary Chaldean, though he related during 
the whole time, the most curious adventures, and singular things 
by water and by land. 

“But Mr. Abubeker** said Le Blond after the servants had 
retired: “You relate to me Fairytales. Do you then really 
think, that a man of common sense should believe all that you 
say on your bare assertion ?” 

‘'It is perfectly indifferent to me,*’ replied the Chaldean: 
“ whether you believe me or not; it is only your own loss. But 
that I am versed in the occult sciences, you might easily have 
perceived. Did you never hear of necromancy?” 

“ Indeed I have ; but I never held it in high esteem. So much 
I know that it rests on deceit and the artifices of a juggler.** 

“ Very possibly with you ignorant people in Europe; but in 
our country, it is totally diflerent.** 

“ Let us see a trick.’* 

“ I xnake no tricks !** replied Abubeker: “ But—sec young 
man. Your countenance has won my favour. I swear to you, 
that you are born under a lucky star. Speak sincerely to me, in 
what "can I assist you? My assistance will be of more value to 
you than all the tricks of a juggler. For example: Are you as a 
jtt^rchant, in pecuniary embarrassment. ? Do you require money 
' Le Blond amiled mistrustfully; “ It might be so.**. 
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Very well! why conceal it ? You are destined to lift a trea*- 
sure at the ruins of the castle Valerien des Auges/' 

A treasure !*’ 

“ Yes, and that a very considerable one/’ 

“ Why don’t you lift it for yourself Mr. Abubeker 

" Because it is not destined for me, and because I do not re-* 
quire it at all.” 

“ When shall I lift it?’^ 

As soon as you wish to luidertake this journey to Valerien 
des Anges.” 

“ Does it require certain preparations ? or other circumstances ?” 

“ Not any in the least/’ 

Le Blond became almost mad at the dry earnest manner of the 
Chaldean, ^et he tliought he wished to have his joke with him. 
He considered by himself for some minutes and theti said, 
“ Well Mr. Abubeker, to tell you the truth, by to-morrow I 
must pay a bill upon me of live thousand franks. Should I be 
sure of the treasure, would not you havetlie goodness to advance 
me iive-thousand francs until I lift the treasure?” 

Le Blond remained silent and fixed his eyes attentively on the 
countenance of the Chaldean, to feast on the unavoidable dilem¬ 
ma of that boaster. But the Chaldean did not change his 
features in the least, and with the greatest composure he said: 
“ with pleasure. You shall have it.” 

Then again he turned tlie discourse on Necromancy and his 
adventures during his travels. 

At last, towards midnight, Le Blond rose to take leave. Out 
of forbearance he did not wish to renaind the swagj^ering Chal¬ 
dean of the five thousand francs, and was sufficieuily pleased 
with the agreable way he had passed the evening in his com¬ 
pany, Beside the story of the bills which he said he had to 
pay was merely invented, to put the Necromancer on a trial. 
But he requested him to delay a little, stepped in a side room, 
brought four bags of money and placed them one by one on the 
table. He then ordered one of his servants to light Le Blond 
home, to another to carry the money alter him. 

Le Blond was surprised. He thanked him in a most earnest 
manner, and took his leave. The servants accompanied liim home 
where he was expected by his own servant to whom the money 
hags were handed. 

THE JOURNEY TO VALERIEN DES ANGES. 

This extraordinary event deprived Le Blond entirely of his sleep. 

On the following morning the Chaldean occupied his whole 
mindj which previously was all devoted to Carolina. Now more 
sober than theprecedingeveningjie thought that the pretended 
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three hundred and thirteen years old Gentleman had only made 
a fool of him, and instead of the five thousand francs he had 
sent him home with some bags filled with lead and sand. To 
spare himself shame, he did not even open the bags wliich wero 
lying at the same place. At last curiosity prevailed. But how 
great his astonishment, when instead of sand and lead he found 
in each bag, fifty Louis d’or. 

“ False money and nothing else!” thought he, taking the gold 
weights. All were full in weight. He sent some pieces to a Gold¬ 
smith, they had the legal pureness. 

Le Blond did not know what to believe; after such a consi¬ 
derable advance on the treasure he was to lift, could he doubt its 
truth ? what earthly motive could the stranger have had to play 
with him such a cosfly joke ? 

He resolved to be henceforth sincere with the Chaldean, to 
unfold to him his pitiful case. 

Immediately he went to Mr. Abubeker, from the vivacity of 
whose motion he would not have been suspected to be three 
hundred and thirteen years old. He askeei him in a friendly 
tone !“ Well have you paid olf your bills ?” 

Le Blond confes.sed that he only wanted to try his new friend 
begged his pardon and promised to unfold to him the innermost 
recesses of his heart. He did so, and he related minutely all the 
circumstances of the lessons in the jasmin bower ; of Carolina’s 
love ; of the pride of the General de Tano, and that he had not 
the faintest hope of ever obtaining her hand. 

The Chaldean listened attentively.—“ My Good friend," said 
he after some considerations, “ why do you despair ? Lift the 
treasure, buy a country .seat yielding a handsome revenue, present 
yourself to the General as a rich proprietor, and he wont refuse 
you his daughter.” 

“ But do you not deceive me with the hope of the treasure?” 

“ W^hat interest could 1 have to deceive you ? On the other 
hand I cannot conceal that you have deceived me with your story 
about the bills; yon ought not to have done this; it undoubtedly 
delays the lifting of the treasure for some days or even weeks.” 

Le Blond betwixt doubt and confidence asked “ what have to 
1 do if I decide to go with you ?” 

Make arrangements for your business, remain silent to every 
one of our intentions, give out, you go on a journey of coxnmercisd 
afifairs; you had better sell all to the highest bidders, for after 
the lifting of the treasure you will want your shop no longer.” 

“ May I not tell it to Carolina ?” ' 

* 1 es of your journey, of your confidential hope to be shortly 
to sue publicly for her hand. But ttotbing of Valerieii de# 
Jisges, noting of the treasure.” 
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“ When will the journey begin ?” 

“ In three days I shall be no longer in Namur.^ 

Le Blond promised to make the necessary arrangements for 
his departure. “ For thought he when at home,” what do I 
hazard ? Should Carolina not become mine what do I care about 
the world? I will lift the treasure.” 

Before three days were over he was ready, Carolina was in¬ 
formed of his departure and they parted with a thousand oaths 
sealed w ith a thousand kisses of eternal love and faith. 

He took his seat in the Chaldean’s carriage, and with him he 
went of from Namur, not in the clear day but at midnight. The 
moment the clock of the Cathedral struck twelve the coachman 
of the Abubeker cracked his whip! 

THE LIFTING OP THE TREASURE. 

In the way the Chaldean continued as boasting, free and the 
same assurance as at the Hotel at Namur. The whole day they 
travelled in lull speed, changing hor.ses, and the carriage closed. 
The weather was foggy^iul rainy. E\ eu food and wine was taken 
in the carriage, they halted no w'here. Towards the evening 
in the dusk they stopped at a lonely house in a large forest. An 
old huntsman in a w orn out livery, received the travellers, and 
conducted them into a room, w'hose window panes were for the 
most part broken and replaced with paper, and the once costly 
tapestry hung in mouldering pieces After lighting an agreeable 
fire. The Chaldean’s servants brought wine and cold meat, 
whilst the huntsman with a servant spread some matrasses and 
straw on the floor. 

“ Are we to sleep here?” asked Le Blond frightened at the 
large room, Avhich had all the appearance of being haunted. 

“ Ten steps from here are the ruins of Valerien des Anges. 
Precisely at midnight not earlier nor later, we must be there. 
In the mean while let us drink by the enlivening flames of the 
fire and make ourselves comfortable.” 

A cold sweat seized every limb of Le Blond. All extraordina¬ 
ry tales of strange apparitions which are said to appear on 
occasions of lifting hidden treasure came to his mind. He ask¬ 
ed : “ Are we to meet too with such ?” 

The Chaldean smiling shook his head and said. “ Stuff! Are 
you afraid of nursery tales?* 

They shortened the long winter-evening with wine and conver¬ 
sation. Le Blond partly from the last sleepless night, partly 
from the efl'ects of the wine felt very sleepy. The Chaldean tooK 
much trouble to keep bim awake by wonderful stories. 

When it was near midnight the Chaldean grew more serious, 
tod perceiving the extreme want of sleep of Le Blond, he ex- 
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claimed him in a stern tone : "You have not deceived me with 
any untruth? It mi^ht prove prejudicial both to you and me.” 

“ I assure you upon my honour, that besides the invention of 
the bills, which I—— 

" That alone was bad enough. Y'our inclinations to sleep at a 
moment of so much consequence for your future days, is suspici¬ 
ous. I have experienced a similar case when the lifter of tho 
treasure fell into a slumber of six weeks.” 

“ That is terrible!” exclaimed Le Blond. 

** Not quite so terrible for the slrcper, for all this time he had 
the most channing and sweetest dreams in the world, so that he 
would have wished nothing more ardently than never to awake 
from his swoon. But for me to wait for his waking was disagree¬ 
able enough.’’ 

" But tlie treasure—was it lifted in spite of it ?’* asked Le 
Blond. 

The Chaldean looked at his watch and hinted to him to be 
silent ami to lollow him; he lighted a small lantern and desetmd- 
ed a narrow slair case. Le Blond was so much drowned in sleep 
that he scarcely was conscious of what he did. After some 
w indings they stopped near tiie ruin of an old wall. The Chaldtmn 
by signs hinted that here lay the treasure. Whilst tlie Chaldean 
by the light w liicli the lantern afforded him read in a book Le 
Blond on a broken piece of the wall made lumself as comfortable 
as possible; the Chaldean continued to read long after the Blond* 
in had fallen fast asleep. 


THE DREAM. 

That w'^as to be sure a very unseasonable sleep, but Mr. Le 
Blond could not possibly help it. When he at last awoke or 
thought he was awake it wHvS broad day light. He rejieatedly 
rubbed his ejes. He w as on a superb bed, received an agree¬ 
able light through the green silk curtains. He drew them aside 
wdicn lie saw that he w as in a magnificent bed room; the wood 
of the furniture was of the finest grain ; the walls were hung 
with beautiful pictures in richly carved and gilded frames, repre¬ 
senting for the most part the tricks of Cupid. On a side table 
near his bed, flowers of roses and geraniums, were in chaste 
golden vases. 

Le Blond found it difficult to recollect the past. He bad a 
confused remembrance of the chimney fire at the house of the 
forest, of his walk to the old wall, of the reading of Abubeker. 
He rose from his bed,^ in search of the Chaldean. 

On the rustling a side door opened; a v£det de chambre with 
a livery thickly in^id with gold came in; lie made a sign, two 
criSher servants stepped in ou their tees, and au old 
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behind them, who immediately without uttering a word and 
touching his pulse presented him a golden spoon with medicine. 

“ It is not necessary !” said Le Blond; I feel somewhat 
confused, but very well in other respects,'^ 

The Doctor shook his head and saia: “ I intreat your Royal 

Highness, to take only these few drops ! Your Koyul Highnes^l 
will feel infinitely relieved by k.” 

Mr. Le Blond gazed witli widened eyes on the Doctor, and 
desired to be spared from medicine. He then inquired after 
Abubeker. 

Every one present stared with looks of consternation, it was 
evident from tlieir countenances that they thought him deranged. 
At last the Doctor asked, “ Whom does your Royal Highness 
mean by Abubeker.” 

‘'The Chaldeinj who Iasi iiightarrivedhere with me, who else.” 

Your R()}al Highness has been here a considerable time, and 
you arrived with your consort tlie Duchess.” 

“I? considerable time? Consort? Duchess ? spare those jokes, 
and foolish titles, where are mv clothes ?” 

TJie Doctor and the servants enterciiaiiged painful looks. At 
last they all united to entreat him ]iiost submissively to wait till 
they would liuve obtained the necessary orders from liis consort. 
One of the servants went away. Le Blond thought those peo¬ 
ple mad or all a trick of the Chaldean. He inquired if he wast 
at Valerien des Anges? 

Your Royal Highness is in your huniing castle of Linden foi: 
the benefit of your health ! Replied a valet de cliambre. 

Shortly after the servant returned with aii order to give his 
clothes to his Royal Highness. 

“Does your Royal Highness please to dress in the morning 
suit, the uniform, or the Hunting dre.ss?” 

“ I wish for niy own clothes, and that you will make an end to 
this royal joke.” 

They brought the clothes, all were of tlie finest texture, also a 
surfcout of green clotli, on the left side of which was embroidered 
a silver star. 

Le Blond at the sight of it lost his patience. He demanded 
his own clothes in a tmious mood. All were frightened, tho 
physician only had the courage to conjure him most humbly, 
Bot to be ungracious, because anger might bring a relapse of hi.'? 
sickness. And told him that he never wore difierent clothes 
from these, Mr. Le Blond, seeing his remonstrances useless, con¬ 
sented, in the hope of soon finding the Chaldean when dressed; 
Jbe servants were busy in assisting him dressing, and brought 
him perfumed water in a silver ewer to w^ash liimseli. Then 
breakfast was served in magnificent porcelaiu-ware. 

Rakcu, 1830, i 3 
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All was strange and curious to him. He had never dreamt of 
such magnificence. He stepped towards the window, saw that 
he was in an elevated old castle, and as far as his eye could 
reach he saw but one continued forest. 

“ How far may Namur be from this place ?” No one could tell. 
He repeatedly asked‘for Abubeker, described him minutely, said 
that he was three hundred and thirteen years old, and whatever 
he knew of him. The servants shrugged up their slioulders as 
if to excuse their ignorance. The Doctor assured him that in 
this part of the world such a figure never appeared; and on 
4UJC0unt of the three hundred and thirteen years, he immediately 
examined his pulse. 

■“ Gentlemen,” said Le Blond, “ either I am mad, or you are 
so. For I do not dream that I am fully awake,—I feel it. By 
whom am I here ?” 

“ Your Royal Highness is with her Royal Higlmess the Du¬ 
chess, your consort in your own castle of Linden,” replied the 
physician. 

“ What I am married ? Pray let me see ray consort.” 

“ I shall immediately inform lier Royal Higlmess of your de¬ 
sire !’’ said one of the servants and went away. 

Stuff!” said Le Blond, and’ was going to leave the room 
when he perceived that he was in slippers only ; he called for his 
hoots. 

Mean while a servant opened wide the door saying: “ Her 
Royal Hjgliuess the Duchess'!” 

THE DUCHESS. 

A young lady in a Uglrt morning dress, as tasteful as costly, 
came in. On a glance from her, the Doctor and the servants 
retired respectfully. “ 1 wish to remain alone for a short time 
with consort!” said she. “ Remain within call.” 

Le Blond when he saw the joung, unknown and charming 
stranger approach toward him with a friendly smile, knew no 
longer if he dreamt or was seized with the raging fever. He 
bowed respectfully opened his mouth to excuse himself but he 
could not utter a word. She gracefully placed both her hands oi> 
his shoulders looked for a long time in silent tenderness in his 
countenance; then said: “ How do you do to-day ? Be yourself 
again, dream no longer of a lace and silk shop, of your conjuror, 
hidden treasures, of Carolina, which have been your constant 
theme for these six months. How glad I should be to return soou 
with you to the Royal Court in Paris ! To-day only I received 
lettera from the Duchess de Berry in which she makes the most 
ajSec^onate inquiries after your health.” 
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“ The Dnchesg of Berry ?” exclaimed Le Blond whom the 
familiar leaning on his shoulders from the beautiful figure, her 
tender looks, her sweet voice made him blush and turn pale 
again in rapid succession. “ 3Iy gracious Lady, I don’t know 
where I am. I begin to believe in witchcraft. I intreat you. 
to clear these mysteries. I will relate to you the whole history of 
niy life. Then judge.” He related it. 

“ G-racious God,” exclaimed the Duchess : “ you have related 
that and repeated it over again these two hundred times. For 
tljat very reason according to* the advice of the royal physicians 
in Paris and to avoid publicity^, we were obliged to come here for 
the sake of your recovery. 1 beg of you to remain quiet, fancy 
no longer such foolish ideas, be again yourself, do not grieve 
me again with sucli strange imagiiiationSi Will you promise 
this to me?” 

“ Whatever you may be pleased to command. But I am 
either mad, or infiueticed by magic, or the conjuror deceives, 
you and all your domestics. For I swear unto you, that I am 
no Duke, I am the .silk-trader Le Blond of Namur, I” ‘‘ Again 
the old song!’’ exclaimed tlie Duchess in a sorrowful mood: and 
you have just now promised to me to be reasonable. All my 
efl'orts, my anxiety^ for you, are then in vain. Perhaps you don’t 
know me again ?” Le Blond shook his head; yet her shape and 
particularly licr voice seemed not unknown to him : “ It appears 
to me that ere this I have liad the honour of having been in 
your company but-.” 

“ Thanks to Heaven,” replied the Duchess ! “ your mind 
begins to clear up; for the first time these six months I hear a 
reasonable word. Patience, by and by you will recollect every 
thing. Endeavour only to avoid your wild imaginations. At 
least, do not give utterance to them, above all not before your 
domestics. You are the JL)uk.e of Mottier, you are my husband, 
you might be so happy, if --” 

“ I the Duke ot Mottier! I,—my Lady—your husband! 

indeed I must be mad to believe all this !” 

“ My dear you are mad for not believing it, lor wishing always 
to jump out of the windows, and ragingly running about. 
Thence was I obliged to cause the windows and doors to be 
secured with bars, to keep myself for some days at a distance 
from you; on tliat account must 1 keep the servants watching 
even now before the door of the room. Once even you were 
on the point of killing me! so little do you love me.” 

“ Wliat, I kill you? I— ^to jump out the windows? but do tell 
me bow in God’s name I could wish to do so !” 

“ You will then no more frighten me ?” 

“ Indeed Madam 1 will not.” 
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“ You will never any more speak of your dreams, at least not 
make yourself ridiculous before the servants; be again the 
Duke, my husband, in short all what you really are ?” 

“ My gracious Lady,” replied Le Blond, trusting no longer 
his eyes or ears. “ I do not indeed know what I am ; but I’ll be 
whatever you may be pleased to make of me.” 

On that the Duchess embraced him with both her arms, im¬ 
printed her beautiful lips on his, anil fire streamed through all his 
nerves and veins. He returned with shyness the warm kiss, and led 
by her hand, he went into the other apartments. 

THE DUKE. 

One room surpassed the other in splendour. But as often as 
he said, he never before beheld such magnificence, the Duchess 
with a smiling threat put her hand before his mouth : “ What 
did you promise me?” said she and he willingly obeyed. 

When he was left alone for a short time, .seated on the softest 
couch he said to himself: I cannot conceive what comedy is played 
with me, and with what intentions, or if I have been charmed by 
that damned Chaldean. 3Ieanwhile I will wait the issue i)ati- 
ently. Or, an idea struck him ; he recollected that Mr. Abuheker 
had related to him in the house in^the forest of a person who fell 
into a slumber of six weeks at the time of lifting a treasure, during 
which he had the most agreeable dreams ? 

“ It would be the most singular joke in the world, if in a 
swoon I were lying now on my mattrass in the house in the forest 
and the old Chaldean anxiously wailing for my awaking whilst 1 
fancy myself to be a Duke here. 

Oil this he resolved to act the part of Duke, in which he 
happily succeeded. He however felt a little embarrassed how 
to treat the handsome Duchess as his wife. He looked up 
to her with the profoundest respect, much more than she herself 
could have wished. Her tenderness made him at last more bold, 
less respectful, but more loving. The castle was lonely and 
surrounded on from all sides by an immense forest, old and 
weatherbeated on the outside. On the other hand witliin, the 
saloons and apartments were furnished with princely magni¬ 
ficence, and the meals were of the most profuse richness and 
delicacy. 

But nothing interested him so much as the Duchess; he could 
not but admire, and love her; he pitied her delusion in taking him 
for her husband, true only in his thought, but at last, who can blame 
him ? he contradicted her no longer. She was particularly gay 
wboA he assumeda commanding tone towards the domestics, and 
the part of the Duke of Mottier; after a few days he felt at 
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home as if he had been from his infancy used to that splendid 
indolence. His spouse seemed daily to increase in beauty, even 
the recollection of Carolina became weaker by the splendor of her 
presence. The days passed away with uncommon rapidity. 
They made hunting parties. The Uucliess was a most excellent 
ridei-, and with her gun she brought down the game with infi¬ 
nite better luck than tlie inexperienced Duke who for along time 
was very awkward and unsAccessful. But even in that he soon 
became very expert, yet the Duchess asserted that he was far 
from liaving attained liis former celebrity, that the king himself 
had often declared that no one could be compared to him as a 
huntsman. 

When the astonished Duke heard the like, he used to scratch 
himself behind the ears and to think. “ ^las of all this I don’t 
remember a single word. But that I am completely deranged, 
I know very well.” 

But similar things he never ventured to utter, lest he might 
displease the Duchess. She frequently read letters to him from 
various Princes, congratulating him on his recovery, and what 
seemed to him most droll was that he was obliged to reply to 
those letters, even to Louis XIV. to thank them lor the interest 
he took in his health. His s,)Oiise was often bursting with 
laughter when he tead to her these letters in which (he style of 
the lace trader was so strangely mingled with that of the Duke 
of Mottier. 


THE SECRET. 

Had Le Blond had the option to leave his splendid prison he 
W’ould not have done it. The bolted doors, the drawn up draw¬ 
bridges kept him less than his heart. He dearly loved his spouse, 
and indeed .she behaved afi'ectionately towards him. He became 
even more attached to her, when one morning with an inexpres¬ 
sible felicity on her countenance she confessed to him, that her 
wish to become a mother was accomplished. From that moment 
she was the dearest object in the world to him. When Carolina 
obtruded on his memory he endeavoured to banish it ‘like an 
hereditary sin. 

The Duchess too, since that confes.sion, seemed to redouble her 
tender afiections towards him ; but wdth every day he saw in her 
features an increa.sed melancholy. In vain did he endeavour to 
console her,to coax from her the reasons of her afflictions. She con¬ 
tinued her sobs and tears endeavouring to excuse her singular 
behaviour under various pretexts. The physician whom the 
afflicted spouse consulted, shook smilingly bis head and said, 
“ Your Roy^l .Highness should not be so anxious, that melan- 
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choly is in her Royal Highness’ circumstances so very natural, 
that it scarcely could be expected to be otherwise.’’ 

This appeared to His Royal Highness a very plausible reason. 
But when he observed the Duchess more minutely, her tears, her 
caresses, it seemed to him that another reason was at the 
bottom other soul. She even once uttered the enigmatical words 
‘* That the end of my wishes is accomplished is the very reason 
of my melancoly.” * 

One evening holding her husband close in her arras melting in 
tears, be conjured her again to unrhile the secret other soul. He 
intreated so earnestly, that she said at last; “ W ell to-morrow 
you shall know it.’’ In vain did he beg her to unfold it to him now. 
She led him to supper and reejuested him to drown his curiosity 
in wine. 

When he awoke, the secret the Duchess promised to reveal to 
him was uppermost in his thoughts. But not a little Avas he sur¬ 
prised to see that he was lying on the old matra.ss in the room with 
the torn tapestry in which he had last been witli the Chaldean. 

Some coals were still on the fire. The old hunstman with the 
thread bare coat was standing at the window's, and scarcely did 
he perceive the sleeper awaking when he ran to the door, calling 
out; “ Mr. Abubeker he is awake !’’ _ 

The Chaldean w ith a smil| entered the rfln, his first ques¬ 
tion was; “How do you feel?” 

“ Tolerably well, I only feel somewhat confused ! But before 
all, tell me where I am.” 

“ Where else but in Valerien des Anges.” 

“Where is my castle, my spouse the Duchess of 3Iottier? 
Where are my servants ?’’ 

The Chaldean burst out into laughter: “ It appears you still live 
in your dreams. But joking apart take these few drops it will 
serve to restore your strength; it is no triile to be lying uncon-^ 
sciously beyond three months. What a deal of trouble we had 
with you. Here take this.’’ 

Le Blond at first refused but when the Chaldean assured him 
that he would not say a word before he drank it, he swallowed 
it down. It was like liquid fire : “ Now tell me,’’ continued Le 
Blond: “ Where is the Duchess my spouse ? I must absolutely 
go to her.” 

“ Mr. Le Blond,” replied the Chaldean with his peculiar dry¬ 
ness : “ recollect where you are, and for what purpose you came 
hither vith me ? Do not render yourself ridiculous by speaking 
of your dreams like a madman, of your castles. Duchesses, ser¬ 
vants ? On the contrary I have a right to reproach you for your 
long unseasonable sleep of which you alone by your duplicity 
are the cause. 1 have wahied you more than oace« . 
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Do not joke ■wit.li me Mr. Abubeker, where is Linden, andthe 
Duchess of Mottier my spouse ? You surely will not make me 
believe that all that was a dream.” The Chaldean in discontent 
shook his head, and said after a while with visible displeasure, 
“ And you Sir. will not suppose that 1 am in humor to dispute 
with you about the nature of your dreams. The sound redexion 
of one moment will convince you of your folly, you ought ta 
thank me that I saved you from your swoon.” 

“ To thank you ? No Mr. Abubeker in this you are mis¬ 
taken. It is not so delightful to descend from the rank of a 
Duke to that of a lace trader.” 

“ Well Sir remain in your frenzy. I’ll be no longer at the 
trouble to contradict you,” replied by the Chaldean ; “ My time 
is precious. The carriage is ready, I retbrn to Namur. Do 
you intend to go with me ?” 

“ Not from this spot Sir. The castle Linden and my spouse 
cannot be far from here.” 

“ Very w ell. Then 1 go alone, and must leave you in this 
forest. Farewell.” Le Blond opened the window and called 
out. “ Well Mr. Abubeker what then is become of the treasure 
which we were to lift ?” 

“ Of that, in five carriage. I must be off now, should you 
wish to accompany me, ^ou liave no time to lose.” 

Indeed the carriage stood ready, the lamps were lighted, the 
servants at their places, Le Blond saw that he would be left 
alone. He took his seat at the side of Abubeker. 

THE SEPARATION. 

Le Blond seated at the side of the magician who did not seem 
disposed to reply ro liis various questions, had time to make 
reflections in silence. Two circumstances appeared remarkable. 
The one, that if the treasure had indeed been lifted, and was is in 
carriage, it could not be of considerable weight. The other that 
the Abubeker was fond of making the longest way in the least 
possible time, for the horses did not delay them above a few 
minutes, since at every post they stood ready prepared. 

“ But to return to the treasure,” asked Le Blond: “ What is 
become of it ? Is it lifted?” “ Certainly.” 

“ To what amount if you please ?’’ “ I don’t know.” 

" Is it in the carriage ?’’ “ Yes!” replied the Chaldean yawn¬ 
ing ; “ But with your leave, I require sleep. Let me I beg of 
you, be undisturbed for a few"^ hours. In the mean while, consider 
now you will employ it with wisdom.*’ ' The sleepiness of 
Abubeker suited ill with Le Blond’s curiosity. “ Allow me to 
ask before you fall asleep, what you mean by employing it with 
wisdom ?’* 
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“ You love the daughter of the General in Namur—what is 
his name?*' “ Good God !*' exclaimed Lc Blond. There can 
he no (luestion of that, I am already married, I am nearly a 
lather." 

You drive me into a fury with your nonsense. If you wdll 
not become more reasonable, I tell you the whole treasure will 
vanish !” i 

Le Blond remained silent, and the snoring of the Chaldean 
was soon heard. , 

Towards the morning nhcn the carriage stopped to change 
horses, the Chaldean gaped widely, Le Blond could not contain 
Iriinself any longer and said: ** To speak with sincerity, do you 
think me fool enough to believe that I have dreamt, and been 
lying in a swoon this'quarter of a \car, that— 

The Chaldean whistled a morning song. Le Blond conti¬ 
nued: 1 can now give you the most undisputable proofs, that I 
am aw^ake, and that I actually was the husband of the Duchess.*^ 
Mr. Abubeker did not allow him to go on, he addressed him in 
a thundering voice, but in a wildly strange language of which 
Le Blond understood not a word. 

Spt ak to me in a way that I may tinderstand you !’’ 

Yon are right Mr. Le Blond, 1 forgot myself!'’ Said the 
Chaldean continuing in an angry tone of voice, and pressing his 
hand much harder than reasonably could be expected Irom a 
man of three hundred and thirteen years : ‘‘ All my M'arning is 
then in vain. Already you have by your persevering lolly 
diminished your fortune. Forget your dream, may its foolish 
contents never more pass your lips, nor do you write a word of 
it; with these conditions, you will once see me again; but 
sljould you not strictly adhere to it, never. 

With these words the door of the carriage w^as opened, the 
Chaldean dismounted, the same moment a broad siiouldered 
robust fellow entered unceremoniously, took his seat opposite 
Le Blond, and immediately after the carriage drove oli‘ in full 
speed. 

At tliese new arrangements Le Blond felt thunder-struck; 
bis wonder was not all diminished when iiis new travelling com¬ 
panion drew forth a pistol saying: That is well loaded V* he 

then took out a long knife: “ That is very sharp, will you try 
the sharpness of its point with your finger ?” 

“ 1 feel not the least inclination for it.” replied the terrified J^e 
Blond: “ I believe you on your word. But why all these cere¬ 
monies?” 

“ At the first outcry, or the least suspicious motion. Til hav0 
the honor to plunge this knife in your body, or should I not 
hare the pleasure to be :iear enough to yoU; to aim a ball 
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through your brains. In the meanwhile 1 must request you to 
allow me to blindfold you. 

But why so ? asked the trembling lace maker. 

“ Because you are my prisoner,” replied the frightful neigh¬ 
bour, presenting a piece of cloth. 

Are you ready ? he continued pointing with his knife towarda 
his heart. 

Le Blond in despair advanced his head towards the cloth, 
for such a convincing invitation required little argument. His 
eyes were soon so hermetically ‘shut that he could not perceive a 
glimpse of daylight. 

Our adventurer had now full leisure to make philosophical 
reflections, for liis companion became as mute as a ifish. He re¬ 
pented having had any thing to do with the Chaldean, and he 
was sorry to have exasperated him when once engaged, by which 
means he had forfeited the treasure. He took the resolution to 
follow his admonitions punctually, at least by so doing he had the 
hope of seeing the magician again. 

I don’t know how lung the journey lasted, Le Blond did not 
know himself, for he could not distinguish day from night. -He 
.slept, awoke, fell again asleep, dreamt, awoke agaio, and found 
tlie journey very long because the new mode of travelling with 
closed eyes did not overmuch please him. He was anxious to 
know whither he was conducted, and what was to become of 
him, two questions to which subject his neighbour never replied. 

ALL THINGS AT THE SAME PLACE. 

“ Dismount if you please,” said his neighbour. Le Blond 
obeyed. He felt himself on terra firma, but did not know where ; 
he was waiting for what was to happen further. He heard the 
c^iage rolling away. Still he remained motionless. After a 
considerable while, he ventured to ask several questions. No 
reply. At last he hazarded to lift the bandage aiittle. The 
poniard of his neighbour was not felt. He tore the bandage 
from his eyes, he did not see the better for it; all was dark. 
The poor Le Blond was afraid of having turned blind, “ Oh 
Ood, must I experience such a calamity! would 1 were dead!” 
Continuing to lament the loss of his eyes; he happened to 
turn, when to his inexpressible joy he saw a number of lights 
from the windows of a long range of houses. He viewed the. 
place more narrowly. It was the well known street of Namur, 
he was before bis own shop, but it was shut, it was perhaps mid¬ 
night. 

After knocking a long time at the door, the clerk came to 
open it; be was half asleep; when at last be recognized his master, 
nixcB, 1830. 3 
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he was riglit glad to sec him again, and took up the travelling 
trunk placed before his dour. 

The following morning or rather noon (for Mr, Le Blond had 
a long sleep) he found all things in their former place. The in¬ 
terval of time of his absence appeared like a dream. All appear¬ 
ed t4,e result of the diabolical tricks of the pretended Chaldean; 
perhaps Beelzebub himself, who had pitched on him for some 
Satanic purpose. Wliat w^as to oe done now? He soon found 
that he would be obliged to attend again in his lace shop on his 
customers who during his absence seemed to have forgotten the 
w^ to his warehouse. 

The less he had to do in his magazine the more assiduous 
he was in his visits to the jasmin bower, in the hope of seeing 
again his beloved Carolina. But all in vain. He stepped more 
than twenty times a day to his garden, Carolina was not to be 
seen. But the oftener he returned to the bower the more the 
memory of the Duchess became faint, the stronger the recollec¬ 
tion ot the charming Carolina; the liappy moments during the 
lessons; the eternal vows of fidelity and love. To be sure the re¬ 
collection of the circumstances wit'll the Duchess of Mottier were 
not strictly speaking in accord with his vow of his eternal fide¬ 
lity ; he was afraid lest his dear Carolina might have kept 
her vow of fidelity in the same manner. He endeavoured to con¬ 
vince himself that all was but a dream, j^et his tender conscience 
reproached him, that infidelity in a dream, was still infidelity. 

Towards evening he ran up and down before the shop of the 
sisters Bienvenuto, but alas, all his voyages of discovery w^ere 
vain. He saw no more tlie handsome Carolina. 

The following day brought him still worse news. General de 
Fano and his family—despair seized him—had left Namur some 
weeks ago, probably for Italy. On hearing this he ran to his 
room, threw himself on his bed ami cried like a child. Life 
was now a burden to him. He cursed his melancholy fate, 
and the impious Abubeker, w'ho had cheated him of Jiis fidelity, 
had made him lose Iiis customers, had despoiled him of his 
Dukedom and deprived him of Carolina. 

But one cannot always curse and weep. The poor Le Blond 
was reduced to sell lace again and to measure out silk. Of his 
adventures he did not say a word, however much be was urged by 
bis friends. Without the express forbidding of the Chaldean he 
would have kept silence, for he heard from learned men that there 
was no such place in the known world as Linden, Mottier, nor 
even Valerien des Anges. 

After six months he had forgotten all except Carolina, then 
again he experienced a 
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NEW CHALDEAN PRANK, 

He received one day amongst other commercial letters, one 
to the address of M. De Blond de Beaulieu. The town, street, 
number of his house were so accurately given, that the address 
could not mean any one else but himself. That Le was changed 
into a noble De did not surpiase him, it might be a mistake, bat 
the addition de Beaulieu niAde him wonder. He opened the 
letter. It was dated from Beaulieu in the Government of Lan¬ 
guedoc. The letter was signed Louis Favier, and the following 
w'ere the contents: That as M. Valerien des Anges had purchased 
all the landed property together with all its rights, fk;c. &c. for 
M. De Blond, he as superintendant begs to recommend himself 
to the favour of his Lordship, &c. Accompanying was the deed 
of conveyance in the usual tedious forensic style. Among these 
papers he found the following note. 

“ Sir, 

Herewith tlie treasure is changed into one of the most agree¬ 
able and advantageous estates. Enjoy it in silence! 

ABUBEKER.’’ 

The annual rent of that estate alone amounted to more than 
the whole ^ alue of his stock in trade. 

Le Blond could not believe all this to be true, for that Abubeker 
should have left Chaldea, and at such an advanced age as three 
hundred and thirteen years, should have nothing better to do 
tlian to hunt for a good soul to lift treasures for him, appeared, 
impossible. He read over those papers, however and as the vari¬ 
ous informations as to the reality of the existence of that estate 
were atlirmative, Ids incredulity began to shake. To have all 
doubts cleared, he took heart and went up to the president Du 
Baillage in whose house he lived. When he was noticed at 
last, be said he had inherited the property of an aunt at Chan- 
dernagore in Bengal, that he had in consequence purchased the 
dwellings and lands of Beaulieu in Languedoc, &c. &c. The pre¬ 
sident who had never condescended to take the least notice of 
his tenant, was thunder struck when he heard of the riches of the 
young man. The question was to look into the validity of those 
documents. When he found the signatures correct, he made him 
a friendly smiling bow', calling him; ‘‘ my dear friend !” After 
having ascertained the correctness of the various seals: “ My 

best M. Le Blond,” he exclaimed when be remarked the sum 
of purchase, and when he read of over the long list of rights, &c. 
he got up lirom his seat and called him. " M. ]|e Beaulieu.” 

1* rom the rising politeness of the proud presraent he saw that 
for this time the Chaldean had treated him honestly; a chair was 
politely offered to him. His lace shop was stiled a singular 
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fancy. The president had several marriageable daughters, and he 
was pressingly invited to renew his visit®. A whole unoccupied 
story, stabling, equipages, kitchen, cellar, were offered to him. 
He was gently reproached for his long neglect in never having 
paid a visit before, and the president seemed quite delighted with 
his companv. When he had withdrawn, the young ladies agreed 
with the old Papa, that Mr. Dv, Beaulieu was a betwitching 
<inan. 

The report of his large accession of riches spread soon over 
the whole town of Namur. His shop and stock in trade was 
immediately disposed of. Congratulations, and invitations from 
the first houses crowded upon him. The whole town pretended 
to be related to him. 

Though till then his sole occupation had been to make money 
now all on a sudden so miraculously possessed of so much wealth, 
he did not feel the happier—Carolina was wanting. Namur 
seemed a desert to him. He resolved to travel the four quarters 
of the globe in search of her, but as such long travels require 
money he directed his way first to Languedoc to take possession 
of the cash collected by his intendant Louis Favier. 

THE LAST APPEARANCE OF THE CHALDEAN. 

In bis way to Beaulieu, passing the night in an Hotel in the 
town of Alby, when he first opened his eyes he saw the Chaldean 
standing before him, who addressing him said : “ M. de Blond 
1 promised to see you once more.” 

It is very agreeable to me,” said the surprised Le Blond, 
“ but Abubeker”— 

“Silence my name here is not Abubeker, but Valerien des 
Anges. I have fulfilled my promise towards you, and to accom¬ 
plish all your desires, accept of the invitation you will receive to¬ 
day. 1 am now returning to Chaldea, but even there through my 
faitiiful spirits, I shall know if you keep your dream a secret. 
Beware not to communicate it to any one else, or all your fortune 
will vanish.” 

So saying he went away. Towards noon, a well dressed gen¬ 
tleman came to invite him in the name of the Archbishop to 
dinner at his palace in the Fauxbourg Chateaux Neuf. He ac¬ 
cepted of the invitation, yet it appeared strange to him. How 
came the Archbishop to know him ? Since Le Blond bad been 
once Duke, though only in a dream, nothing was easier for him 
than to act the Nobleman. The Archbishops’ court hence did 
not perplex the ex-lace and silk trader. When he reached the 
palace the Archbishop with a number of Gentlemen were walk¬ 
ing .up and down in the magnificent garden. The salutations 
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were soon over, they all seemed to know him. All spoke with 
admiration of his beautiful villa. They all complained that cir¬ 
cumstances had compelled his friend Yalerien des Anges to dC'* 
part so suddenly, 

“ YYe must become better acquainted,” said an old gentleman 
with a stiff leg: “ by your purcha.se of Beaulieu we have become 
the nearest neighbours I General de Faiio, My daughter 
remembers to have become aiquainted with you sometime ago in 
Namur.” , 

The young man turned red and pate. The old General per¬ 
ceived it and smiled, lend me said he, your arm for a support; the 
young girl is yonder in that ja.smin bower of which she seems to 
be very fond, she knows that you are here. 

Le Blond trembled as if seized with a fe/er. He did not deny 
being acquainted with her, nor did he deny many other things 
which appeared strange to him. He continued with more 
courage” “ I wish my friend Mr. Yalerien des Anges had told 
you all—that, for example, I should like too, to become the 
nearest neighbour of your heart.” 

“ That he did very honestly.” replied the General, “ he might 
have told you that I’ll be happy to welcome you as my son-in- 
law.” 

Le Blond unmanned by surprise and overjoyed, would in 
giatitude, have thrown himself at the old General’s feet had his 
daugliter not made her appeatj'ance at that instant. 

YYhy relate more. All went on in the prosaic form. Th® 
Chaldean had done all, and well. The general who had retired 
with a still leg and a moderate fortune, was glad to accept of 
'such a rich son-in-law. M. De Beaulieu was proclaimed bride¬ 
groom at the Archbishop’s table. Shall I relate the splendour of 
the nuptials 'i That of all the splendour Le Blond found nothing 
80 splendid as the tear of joy in Carolina’s eye as she fell iu his 
arms, when for a moment they were left alone. “lo amo!” ex- 
claiued she, “ tu ama?” said he, pressing her to his lips. After a 
while, almost expiring in the fulness of their hearts, they lisped: 
“ Noi ainamo !” They conjugated further. A proof they had 
not altogether forgotten the lessons which they had jo pleasantly 
studied at Namur. But without following the author from whom 
I have this history, who is very prolix in his description of the 
marriage ceremony and the after scenes; sufBce it to say that 
Le Blond and Carolina—what tliey never could have hoped, 
became man and wife, and tlie history with the exception of a 
trivial circumstance is finished. YYere it only a romance and 
not a true histoiy, it would be ea.sy enough to give it a romantic 
end. But history gives tio latitude to the historian. 
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Five years had elapsed (says the French original writer) before 
Carolina could tell her husband the farther consequences of con¬ 
jugation, when the handsome mother of a lovely boy received a 
remarkable present not on the very birthday but a few weeks 
afterwards. 

It was a beautiful pearl necklacej and a veil, with the following 
lines! 

Happy being! Receive this as a present, on your child’s 
account, from a happy woman w ho envies you no longer ! Your 
husband, if he can, may now tell you who I am.” 

Le Blond was sent for to confess. When he looked at the chit, 
he turned as pale as death; ‘‘ Gracious God! the band writing 
of the Duchess of Mottier 

He had scarcely uttered these words when he was terrified at 
having betrayed the secret which the Chaldean had warned him 
so much to keep, but after reading the lines and looking at the 
veil, " 0 ha!” said be, the veil of the Countess St. Sylvaiu who 
once w’^aiited to make me her secretary, only because I assisted 
her to rise from a fall on the hill of the castle in Namur.” 

A young wife does not easily forget such things. She did 
not cease to tease Le Blond for further information. But in 
vain. 

Carolina suspected what never had entered Le Blond’s head. 
Yet all their inquiries remained fruitless. Duchess of Mottier! 
Countess De St. Sylvain! no such names were know n M, De 
Beaulieu and his fair lady could never learn more! 

- V. R. 


SONNET. 


THE SHOOE PAGON, RANGOON, 


Oh ! it is splendid, this—a olorioiis gleam 
Of fairy land ! while now the rising snn 
Pours o’er the forests one ri' h glowing stream 
Of beauty and of light!—doth it not stun 
Each sense, to view that bright, aspiring dome. 

Lifting its golden pride so high in air. 

And, like a lighted pyre of glorj', there 
fibaming in might and majesty ?—but, come. 

Ascend the platform—now,—oh, heavens 1 how grand 
A pile is this to grace a heathen land ! ' 

And all around how beautiful !~the foam 
Of seas and rivers,—hills, and woods, and lakes. 

And every form fantastic nature takes. 

Here shine upon the eye^—a scene most brightly fair ? 
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LILY OF LARA. 


Lovely the lily, that by Lara's side 
Drinks the gLd waters of the Lara’s tide 
Lara is glad when on Jier roots he plays 
Joys not the sun tliatAvarriis her with hts rays ? 

Shall I not go the lovely lily bring? 

Shall 1 not go, and to the hly sing? 

Fairest of flowers! Oh wilt thou come to me ? 

Wilt then the first of all my garden be? 

Shall thou not bear of all the liighest place ? 

Sliall not all others fade befi>rc thy faCe? 

Let me rejoice, when morning shews thee bright 

Let me rejoice, when with thee lives my night 

I'onie to luy arras, and iu niy bosom rest, 

Come to mv arms, and let rnv soul he blest.” 

* ^ 

Who is tlie lily that by Lara's side 
Drinks the glad waters of the Lara's tide? 

Is it not Merjaii. of the flowing hair 
Dark as the nights on Zabra’s mountains are? 

Is it not Merjun, of the downcast eye, 

W^hose looks for ever ui our bosom lie ? 

Is she not fair as liappy Yemen’s bow’r? 

Of Yemen's viigins is she not the flower? 

Oh Virinns come! array’d hi all thv charms! 

C* » » 

C)h Virgin come! and nestle in mine arms ! 
jVIotlier of many children shalt thou be. 

Lions thv sons—thy daughters like to thee!** 

Why should I come, youth of the desert w'ide? 

Wilt tliou not leave me when I am thy btide ? 

\\ ill not thv love to other fair be borne. 

And i but pitied, or but laughed to scorn ?” 

Never, <Hi never! will F leave thee fair! 

A'irgin Lura! by wy tribe 1 swear. 

Oh, if 1 leave thee be accurs'd my fame, 

Mock'd by my peoidc ! and despis’d iny name 

Thanks! thanks! thou Virgin of the flowing hair 
Dark as the nights on Zabia's mountains are 1 
I'hanks ! thanks ! thou Virgin of the downcast eye 
Whose looks for ever in our bosom lie! 

Thanks ! to the lily, that by Lara’s side 
Drinks the glad waters of the Lara's tide.'* 

Looowick Babry thb Yovncbr, 
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On dreary Iceland*s sterile. Polar plains. 

Or locked in frost, or drenched vrith melting snows, 
'J"he cloud-compelling winter sternly reigns : 

Yet peace is tliere, and every v'rtne blows; 

^Varm constant love, and faith Vhat never feigns. 
And all unknown rrmorsc’s veugeiul pains. 

But in the Isles that gem the tropic sea 
AVliere verdurous groves re-ccho to the strains 
Of nature's minstrelsy, and seem to be 
The seats where mercy builds her <*110800 nest. 

Not all th^t geiiial Heaven-descended plea 
Avails to make the stormy passions rest, 

'I here slaves arc stcepM in abject, deep despair. 

Or troop rebellious by the torches' glare. 


SONNET. 


To- 

Our paths arc desolate, and far apart— 

Our early dreams ba\e \anislied—Never more 
Alay we together mingle, as before. 

Our fond impassioned spirits. Quick tears start 
As eager memories rush upon my heart. 

And rend oblivion's veil. E’en now the store 
Of star like spells that softly glimmered o'er 
'Jlie twilight maze of youth, a moment dart 
Their clouded beams on Care's reverted eye! 

Alas! the promise of the past hath been 
A brief though dear delusion !—All things fly 
My onward way, and mock the lengthening scene— 
'I'hrough Life’s dim mist thy form oft seeinetVk nigh, 
Ttiougb lone and distant as the Night’s fair Queen. 


[mARCBjp 


Y. 
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THE ESSENCE OF ENGLISH SERIOUS OPERA. 
Blooir anlr ot the injnxetf 

CHARACTERS. 

Alonzo, Prince of Tartary, 

Caleb Williams, 

Admiral Benbow, 

Grumhold, 

Hurnbold. 

Pumbold, 

Ghosts, 

Guy Fawkes, 

Heliadora, daughter of Caleb Williams, 


British sailorsy Banditti^ more GhostSy Crusadersy <§"c. ^cl 


ACT, 1st. 

SCENE 1st .—A dark wood—thunder and lightningy —cwr- 
tain draws and discovers Banditti in ambuscade, 

Cho7m$ of Banditti, 

Darkness rei^s and blood must 
To tbe traveller fear and woe. 

To ourselves his gems and ■gold. 

Then my noble hearts be bold. 

Full Then iny noble hearts be bold. 


Assassins. 


TRIO. 

Grumboldy Furnbold and Hnmbold. 

If our cave is dark as night 
Beauties eyes shall make it bright. 

If we’re chiird in this wild siorm,. > 

Rosy wine shall make us waim. 

Chorus.—Rosy wine shall make us warm. 

Hum ,—Death and the devil, comrades! this sharp north wind 
will cut the traveller's throats, and leave us only the trouble of 
examining their baggage. 

Omnes, —Ha! Ha I Ha ! 

Grum .—I believe that is the part of our duty that suits yots 
best. 

Hum .—Death and the devil, is my courage questioned ? 
Grum.^One can’t question what does not exists 

A 4 
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Agitated music —Hum. draws his dagger—Band interfer* 
.—a group—thunder and lightning. 

Fum. —Come, come—friends all, no drawing steel where it 
can only be crimson’d by the blood of a friend. 

Omnes. —They must be friends. 

Hum. 

and 

Grum. 

All. —It is, and by the magnificeitce of the blue lightning 1— 

Sudden music expressing agitation and reconcilement of 
friends! with the distant approach of a carriage and six 
horses. 

Enter Me CAPTAIN oF BANDITTI, Ae is masked and habited 
in black with black gloves, ondpocket handkerchief. He has 
four brace of pistols in his belt, two daggers, a long sword 
and a cutlass — 7t'ith a double barrelled gun on each arm. 

Capt.—Ho'N now mutinous slaves? {The Banditti fall on 
their knees.) Forever braviling? let one but stir, a look, or 
breath while I am nigh, but as I command, and he had better 
bave been born with a powder magazine in his belly. 

Banditti. —Pardon, gracious Captain. 

Capt. —You have it—but beware.—Your infernal noi.se ha.s 
deafened you to that which ought to have sounded to your ears, 
like the tinkle of the wine cup to the Bacchanal, or the rustling 
breeze to the becalmed mariner, listen. 

Chorus of Banditti. 


Well if it is the general^wish ? 


Hush! Hush! wp can connt each plash^ 

Of the rain drops as they fall; 

Wc can hear the rats their wliite teeth gnash 
And the cricket’s shrilly call. 

Capte —That has Bothiog to do with it. 

Chorus of Banditiu 

And now we hear 

More clear^ more clear 
Our destined prey approach. 

It Games at last 
My mates stand fast, 

’Tis the Paddington stage iDoacIi, 
thf Paddington stage coach. 
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Enter Stage Coach —Hurried music — Bugles — Drums—a 
desperate conflict ensues, outside passengers are killed, the 
gitard falls covered with glory~and the scene closes with 
the triumph of the BANDITTI, and a group expressing the 
jog of the victors and consternation of the vanquished. 


Scene 2nd.—yTAe Robber's cave. 

Enter Alonzo, Prhice of Tartary, and Admiral Benbow 
in chains—slow and pathetic music. 

Alonzo .—Three tedious years—My native land, alas! 

Keciiatire and Air. 

Oil Heliadora, jrrienias barbed the dart 
More keenU, ot Captivity’s stern ctiaia^ 

When shall I press thee to this aching heart? 

When shall 1 see my native laud again ? 

Air^ 

My native land, iny native laud ! 

Alas! what woes are mine, 

WIicu wandering on a foreign strand 
While bofies, while fears combine 
1 0 call before ray dreaming soul 
As by enciiautmenCs w^and 
I'iie happy iioiirs that used to roll 
In thee iny native laud. 

When last thv beach, mv native land, 
w as lading trom ray sight, 

A form stood on the distant sand 
Of rtll on earth most bright ; 
hut never more again in mine 
^ihall rest tliat snowy liand, 

Condemned away from her to jnne 
And thee ray native land. 

Stn .—Nay messmate, never haul over the slack of misfortu^^ 
nor let the Hulk float into the tideway of despair. One English¬ 
man can always beat a dozen loblolly boys of any other jland> 
and though d’ye see, my hands are belay’d in these here lubber¬ 
ly bilboes, yet my heart’s as free and as sound as English oak, 
po the king and old England for even 

Song. 

When first Biitain's flag floated over the sea. 

Like a sun-burst it dazzled all ^aves, 

But glad were tlie eyes of the brave and th& fre^ 

As tiiey saw it shine over the wayes* 

Then a fig for our foes 

Though thejTe twenty to one 
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Shall Tve flinch from the battle boys—never ! 

But while the fight burns 

Or when victory’s won 

Sing the king and old England for ever ! 

Our country's the pride and the boast ol* the main 

It’s daughters are lair as its foam. 

Our vales shine with flowers \^hile corn clothes each plain 

And dear is our loved native home. 

Then a fig for our foes, &c, 

Exit Benboiv. 

Alonzo. —Three tedious years. But soft who comes. I will 
retire and observe. - 

Expressive music Alonzo retires slowly—expressing by 
his actions the eloquent regrets of a heart torn by exile and 
keenly alive to the beauties of external nature, from the 
contemplation of v. hich he is (by a strange fatality and not 
to be believed series of apparently, and without some extra¬ 
ordinary good fortune not likely to be speedily terminated) 
accidents for ever debarred. 

Enter Banditti. —Headed by the Captain still masked — 
Grumbold and Humbold dragging in Heliadora, violent 
music. 

Copt. Halt.—Comrades, have you stabbed all the passengers. 

All. —Aye. 

Capt. —Have you brought in the booty. 

All .—Aye. 

Capt. —What the three Portmanteaus, the Warwickshire 
cheese, and the brown paper parcel addressed to Smith, Timkin* 
eon, Williams and Rutherford? 

All .—Aye. 

Capt .—Then divide the spoil amongst you—here (pointing to 
HeliadoraJ is my share. 

Grumbold, 

and > Caside) —Hah !! 

Humbold ) 

Haliadora. —Merciful heaven for what am I re.served? 

Capt.—(To the Band) Retire to the Inner Cave. 

Banditti retire.—Music expressive of a sullen spirit of dis¬ 
content and a disposition to resist authority. 

Capt .—^Gern of Beauty—behold me at thy feet—by thy bright 
eyes 1 swear!—by those Ifps which shame the ruby ! 

>: HsUadora. —Hold presumptuous man—behold in me the af- 

of Alonzo, Prince of Tartary., 
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’ Capt. —By heavens! It glads my heart to hear thee say so— 
revenge and love both gratified—Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! (Laughs 
convulsively.) 

Helia. —Revenge ? 

Capt .—Aye by the flames of Etna—Revenge! Once the cap¬ 
tive of bis hated arm—curse on the failing steel that made me so 
—but now ! 

Helia .—Oh spare me—sp'^re me—here on my knees—behold 
these streaming eyes— these wild^ dishevelled locks—these pal¬ 
lid lips. , 

Capt .—Spare thee ?—aye when the Lion spares the Lamb^ 
thus—thus. 

Heliadora .—Mercy—Mercy—Alonzo ! 

At this instant a horn sounds—agitated and terrific music 
—the Captain after a momenVs hesitation strikes his fore¬ 
head and rushing up the rocks disappears through a secret 
passage —Heliadora fall on her knees in an attitude of devo¬ 
tion. ^ 

Alonzo. —At the same instant rushes in exclaiming “ Who 
calls Alonzo?’' 

Heliadora. — fRismg )—Heavens that voice! 

Alonzo. —'Tis she ! 

lielia .—’Tis he !! 

They fly into each other s arms, at that moment the Ba7i- 
ditti pour in from the inner cave—wild and plaintively fe¬ 
rocious music expressive of the pleasure of the reunited 
love7*s and their despair at this fresh separatioii, together 
with the various feelings which agitate the desperate beings 
by whom they are surrounded—while this action is proceed- 
ifig, at the front of the stage. Admiral Benbow is seen in 
full uniform, climbing up the rugged sides of the cavern with 
immense energy and activity—he makes his way towards the 
secret door, which the Captain has left open in his hasty 
flight—as he reaches it, the Banditti perceive him—they fire 
a volley—the Admiral shakes his chains in triumph, shouts 
the “King and Old England for ever,” and disappears through 
the secret door—the drop falls to music and a Tableau expres¬ 
sive of the events which have passed and those which are to 
be anticipated. 

END OF ACT THE FfEST, 


The Wood—Thunder and Lightning. 

Caleb Williams discovered standing on the centre of the 
stage by a hollow oak—a bugle horn is at his lips, he blows 
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« long wild blast, agitated music.—\\ Capitano springs from 
the oak,—thunder and lightning. 

Caleb. —Welcome—my Lorn hath sounded thrice. 

Capitano .—I was, 

Caleb.—WhoX ? 

Capitano.—(After a long pause) busy—he must not suspect*^ 
(Aside.) 

Is all ready ? 

Caleb .—This ni^ht, 

Copitano .—This night, 

Caleb .— Victory! 

Capifauo .—Liberty ! ! 

Caleb. —Fredoni.— !!! 

Cap^^ano. —Heliadora!!!! 

Caleb —What name was that ? 

Capt. —Name—[ mentioned none. 

Cnleh. —L5,> heav!*n *t\vas one which waken’d all my woes ! 

CapL —1 mast lasseuible (Aside )—Friend of my soul how did 
it happen lo (t(» lljat ? 

Caleb. —Alas’ t:iis miserable night my daughter was by Ruf¬ 
fians Carrie ' -)1*.— Even now my heart’s distracted from the mighty 
act we have to do by thoughts of my lost Haliadora. 

Capt .—Heavens is it possible—what marble bowelle’d villains 
did tbe deed ? 

(Benbow is seen cautiously rising from the hollow gf' the 
oak, he hears the last speech.) 

Caleb .—Upon my wSoul, I cannot for my life give a conjectural 
guess—but would to heaveu they stood before me now! 

(Wild hut resnlnte music.) 

(Benbow Springs from the oak and rushes forwaiA be^ 
tween Caleb Williams and II Capitano—he points to the 
latter and cries “ behold their chief'—a group—thunder 
and lightning.) 

Caleb .—Ha ! is it true? 

hen .—Yes by Heaven ! 

Capt .—Die both and keep my secret! tie rushes at Caleb 
Williams and aims a blow at his head, vrilh his sabre — 
Benbow interposes andreceives it on his chain which he draws 
tight and holds in the fashion of guard, the blow severs the 
chain —Benbow draws from II Capitana’s belt his additional 
sword a desperate combat ensues. The Robber Chief is gra^ 
dually forced hack towards the oak into thp hollow of which 
he springs and disappears —Caleb W illiams who is smarmed 
^fiopresees intense interest during the fight and at its 
aion fudls m his kut^e y^ith one hand gn his hegrf a»d the other 
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poihting towards the upper gallery—Music durihg the whole 
action expressing its progress, 

Benb, —My eyes what a squall! What cheer Brother ? I think 
somehow that Jack in the box there, pretty near scuttled your nob, 

Caleb, —Thunks iny gallant preserver, but how have I bech 
'deceived. 

Benb, —Why in the s’oyage of life Master Caleb we do noW 
and then fall in w^ith Cruizeni, that carry false colours, but if so 
be that they lure you to the sjioals of destruction, or give you k 
birth on the lee sliore of falsehood, you have only to overhaul 
your signals for an Englishman, and if one is in Sight he’ll soDn 
warp you out into the smooth water of truth, and bring you to 
safe moorings in the harbour of sincerity. 

SONG. 

When fii'it T saw my lovely Nan, 

Her eyes like ('upi<l\s darts 

Were formM to coiiCpier haughty man 

And make her queen ot liearts. 

But tile breeze that blows our good ship home> 

Stiall welcome be to me. 

For it bears me to my native land 
And—lovely Nan—to thee. 

2 . 

When last I saw my charming girl 
The wind was from the iiorth ; 

But none, where'er the breakers curl, 

Can equal lier in wortli. 

But tha breeze that blows, &c. &c. 

3. 

And soon I hope a smiling cot. 

With Woodbines crowned—may be^ 

A witness of the liappy lot. 

Of lovely Nan and me. 

But the breeze that blows, &.r.. &c. 

Caleb.— fWho has been lost in thought during the song) 
Yesj no longer will 1 league with traitors—he who can violate 
the ties of Friendship and tear a daughter from her Father’s 
arms, can neither feel a patriot’s ardour, or wish the general 
Welfare of mankind. My brave preserver listen to my words, a 
vile conspiracy hatch’d to destroy our glorious constitution—I, 
in a moment of imagined Wrong, have madly joined. 

Benb, —What—can I believe my ears ? 

Cofei.-—The oft'ence is venal, and nob^ Will t texpiate it, bat 
bow ? now—even now—the minute is at hand, haa Wb bUtWd 
rU night be well. 
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{Clock strikes twelve) —Ha! merciful Heaven! in half ait 
hour more they fire the train. 

Benb ,—perish or prevent it! 

Caleb .—’Tis useless^ your rash valour will only bring destruc^ 
tion on yourself. 

Benb .—No matter, it is a British Seaman’s pride to die for 
his king and country. 

{Music “ Rule Britannia,” HSyis rushing towards the hoi* 
low oak when groups of sailors enter hastily from the forest 
and the wings) 

Benb ,—Stand there—^What ! Is it possible ! 

Sailors .—Can we believe our eyes ! 

Btnh ,—It is—It is—my own gallant crew —(rushes into their 
arms—they hoist "him on their shoulders, and unfurl the 
British flag—Loud and long cheering.) 

Benb .—But my gallant friends how did you find ipe ? 
Sailors .—We have sought you in the forest these three years. 
Benb .—You are come in a lucky moment. Traitors conspire 
against our glorious constitution—shall they live ? 

Sailors .—No ! 

Benb .—They are ten to one. 

Sailors .—Lubbers ! 

Benb .—Will you follow me ? 

Sailors .—To Erebus !— 

Grand Chorus. 

Hurra ! Hurra ! Hurra ! 
n’is victory points the way. 

Though canons roar. 

And bullets pour. 

They cannot bid us stay.—(Bis.) 

Solo Benbow. 

If the girls of our hearts should behold ns return. 

Bright garlands they’ll weave for the brave. 

But if not, each will bend o*er her own hero’s um 
And hallow his glorious grave. 

Chorus. 


Hurra ! Hurra ! Hurra ! 

’Tis victory points the way. 
Though canons roar. 

And bullets pour. 

They cannot bid us stayd-—(Bis.) 


Grand chorus including audience —Rule Britannia-—Bri- 
Umjda Rules the Waves, for Britons never, never, never never, 
,l^beskyes! 



BND OF xas ssconn act* 
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ACT. 3d.—S cene 1 . 

The Cave—on one side a large barrel^ marked Gunpow¬ 
der/" in the centre a recess marked " Powder Magazine”—» 
above tvhich is Me secret do )r, «/.yo mar^erf ^‘Gunpowder*' 
Alonzo and Heliadora chained to the rocks on eacK side 
the stage—the Banditti form a group in the centre—slow 
and expressive music as the drop scene rises. 

Chorus k)f Baudilli, 

All is ready—D»"atli and doom. 

Hover ill ilie caveriiN o|ooin> 

In tIiesiil)U:rfHneanair, 

"Jhe fates a traitor's end prepare. 

‘ Solo Grumbold, 

Now the owl is hoopiiij^ loud. 

Now ill Canrlles lianas the shroud, 

CotTiiUi ft Cm the tire ^rate boom. 

Ail lorelel a trciitor's doom. 

Chorus. 

Prepare — Prepare—Prepare ! ! /— 

Alonzo .—Why must I die ? how have I deserved to be torn 
from life and ILdiadora ? 

HumlH)ld.~Yo\i \\o\i]i\ destroy one band ? 

—itti—to your faces—aye !— : 

Heliadora .—Alonzo in mercy bold! 

Alpnzo. —Never—Heliadora—were I to love honor less would 
you love me more ? 

Helia .—The sword that pierces thee, slays more than one. 

Alonzo .—It unites us in death. 

Jlelia ,—Love ! 

. Alonzo ,—Glory !! 

. Helia ,— Alonso ! !! 

Alonz ,—Heliadora !!!! 

% V * 

Fumb. —Enough, prepare for death—you Sir, as a traitor who 
would destroy our gallant band, you Madam as one whose fatal 
beauty might lend to disunite it. 

Alonzo and Heliadora —to die together^-thanks, a thou¬ 

sand thanks. 

Alonzo, —Alas! 

Helia .—^Wiierefore that sigh ? 

•Alonzo .—It was for thee alone. 

Helia ,—Sigh ,not for me, born in tJie land of glory and of storiA 
yhere the bleak wind hurtles the azure mist roumi tlie bold 
^stlca of my forefathers, I have been taught, even from childhood’^* 
jiour, to look at dissolution but as noth^g AyheU weigh’d: ’g^ainst 
love or botioti 

B 4 
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SONG. 

When I think of the hills in* my ain dear land, 
A tear blinks iu my ee. 

For there the sacred altars stands 
or honor and liberty. 

And the Highland Lads, 

With tlicir bonny fdaids, 

From strath and corrie poi|r 
To add new fame, 

To that ne claim. 

For Scotland's bright claymore ! 


2 . 

Honor to Scotland’s bonnets of blue. 

To the hands that bear her glaive, 

'J o the Plaiddie o’er those hearts as tme^ 

And leal as they all are brave, 

'J he streams that flaw, 

ITie airs that blaw, 

Frac t'^uledoiiia wild ; 

Are dearer far, 

2 'han sun or star. 

To her own mountain child. 

Fum, — {Aside) the song, the words of other days, soften my 
soul. I will save them, but ’twill be dangerous—no matter, for Pro¬ 
vidence who guards the sea boy in the tempest’s blast, and shields 
the soldier on the field of battle—will not forget the child of virtue 
in the hour of distress.) 

Hum, —^Fumbold, you muse, 

Fum, —Aye—how to protract their agony. 

Hum. —Shall we try? 

Fum .—No first to supper; meat and mass never hinder’d work, 
remember prisoners your doom is fixed in half an hour—^you die 
<—come comrades—to the joys of the board. 

Chonis of Banditti, 

Away to the joys of tlie tabic 
While the flaggons are reeling about 
Wee'l relieve them as fast as we’re able 
From the liquor that causes the rout. 


yfs they repeal the last line they march off —Fumbold ling^ 
ers behind. 

Fwoi.'-^iHaslily and aside) I am not what I seem my name 
is JlfcAUiister McDonald—be cautious-^-be fortunate, (drops a 
iey ^ Heliadora^s J'eet.) 
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The stage Hark, 

Heliadota feels for the key and unlocks her chainSt^ 

Difett 

She —Guide me lore—thy torches light 
Can turn to day this caveru^s 
fje —Guide her love—thy torches ray 
Can turn tltis cavern’s night to day. 

She —Hist love Hist—Oh do not fear I 
Thy faithful Heliador^'s near* 

He —This way, this way 
She — I am nigh, 

//e—Hasten—Hasten 
She^ Love—I fly 

SoL» 

She —TTis sweet to see the skylark rove 
From captive cage set free. 

But sweeter when the joys of love 
Combine with libetty. 

He —’ fis precious from a hand we prize 
To ^ain so blest a boon 
Wliile joyful shine the summer skies 
And blooms the verdant June. 

Both —'Miis way—this way—1 am nigU 
“ Hasten—Hasten—love—1 fly- 

Heliadora.— Unlocks Alonzo's chains—thejf embrace—rufi 
foTjcatd^ and kneel to appropriate music — althis instant a rfo/o- 
Tous and lugubrious noise is heard—the secret door is ihrowrt 
open^ and II Captiano appears playing furiously upon his horrs^ 
—stage lights up Banditli rush in at ine same instant-^Alonzo 
and Heliadora Jly back to their places and replace their chains* 

II CapifanOn —^All is lost—the enemy are at hand—they fol¬ 
low me swifter than my own shadow—life and death hang trem¬ 
bling on the wings of the passing instant—we have not a moment 
to spare but Providence who guards the sea-boy in the tempest's 
Mast, and shields the soldier in the field of battle, will not forget 
the child of virtue in the hour of distress. 

Soiii^ II Captiano. 

Fling forth our bold banners free to the mom> 

Up with our battle cry, sound the wild horn 
Hark how our swords in their steel scabbards rattle 
They pant for the joys and the glory of battle^ 

Morn breaks on earth and all ruddy the gb>w 
Of the snu-beams that height through the morniig cloaks 
, But ruddier still shall the field be to day 

WhM ihs beams of our sabres flaiii bright through the fraj. 
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3. 

Up.^ith tlie war cry 'aad out with tlie swords "^ 

That have never proved ialse in the hands o1 their Lords 

On! and may he who w traitor or craven 

This night be the feast of tlie wolt and the raven. 


jit the end of (he song the Banditti ft/ to arms—enter at the 
the secret door Beiibow, Caleb Williams—Townsend afid Bow- 
street officers—British sedmen—The Oxford Blues, &c. &c. 
Thei/ form across a ledge of rock which runs immediately above 
the powder magazine. 

BenbouK —Surrender. 

11 Capitano. —Never! 

Banditti.—victory.Liberty,Glory> Deatb/^c. &c. 

Beubotr .—Resistance is in vain. The Blues are quarter'd at 
Datchet—The Third Buftsoceupy Haminersmitli, and the Towner 
Hamlets Militia bivouac at the Alpha Cottages—your conspiracy 
is discovered and you have no hope but iu submission. 

Banditti .—{Dropping their swords arid pistols) alas ! 

11 Capitano .—Death ! 

Grumbold .—Hell ! 

Humbold .—Confusion ! 

Banditti.— {Despondingly) where shall w’e look for mercy ? 
r Fumbold.—(A))nwg‘mg/ortO(/?c/) herei 
. AIL —From whom ? 

Fum .—The King ! (pulls off his Hat., Beard, Con/, and 

Breeches ; and appears in the mognificient costume of James 
the Sixth of ScoTL\ND, and frst of England.) 

. AIL— C Except 11 Capitano) fall on their knees and exclaim* 
—The King !!!! 

(Grand flonrhh of Martial Music.) 

II Capitano .—Then all indeed is lost! Cowards^ Cravens | 
however you have not yet subdued ? 

. Whom ? 

11 Capitano .-—(Tearing off his mask with furious rnajestyl 
Guy Fawkes !!!! 

All .—Hah !!!!!! iieize ! arrest ! slay ! 

Guy Fawkes .—Then thus I baulk your Malice and am trium¬ 
phant still!-— ff/Iurried and charactprisiic music^ expressive of 
the resolution of a^had and daring mind to consummate a long 
career of crime by a terrible deed, the pallid apprehension of 
some of the speciatorsy and the resolution of others neither to 
be s^prizs^d or awed while supported by a sense of conscious 
f^^^ilude and general Pkilantrophy~^\rg Fawkes rushes to 
the wiHg and gru!>p$ atorch^hc hurries towards thi -pdb>der 
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magazine — a$ he h about to ignite the combustible the stage 
davKcns—thunder and lightning—the distant music of an or- 
gm 15 keard^ the door of the powder magazine fUes open^ atfd 
the ghost of his first wife appears coxer'd with blood —Guy 
turns pale as death—Utters an exclamation of horror—rushes 



torch to the barrel—instead of exploding it changes to a pate, 
cloud of lambent lights in the midst of which are his second 
mje and fve children all covered with blood —Guy is seized 
with a fit of trembling but at length draws his sword with a 
convulsive laugh of horror and rushes down the stage towards 
the king —Alonzo flings off his chains and interposes—short 
but terrible combat —Guy fads—all the ghosts gather round 
him^ and the whole group sink through a trap door—The 
scene cha7iges to a view of the coronation of HIS MAJEST r 
GEORG^ THE FOURT'H—the characters forma Tableau 
and the curtain falls. 

ROSA MARIA. 


STANZAS. 

Tho sudden throbs, the frequent tears. 

The tninult of the soul. 

When some bright dream of happier years 
Is shrouded in tlie storm of fears. 

Ah! who can all controul? 

For griefs there are that none may still. 

And thoughts that none may share. 

And incommuiiirable ill. 

And pangs that silent bosoms thiiil. 

Are those we least can bear. 

This clouded life is doublv dark 

^ « 

To him whose path is lone. 

And he whom Hope's far glimmering sparli 
Ne'er leads to Faith’s unfailing mark 
Is quickly overthroMu, 

sees with wild delirious eye, 

And strives tyith awful dreams ; 

He may not mingle sigh with sigb^ 

And e’en affection’s calm reply. 

An idle mocktry seems ! 

i). L. R. 



CASES IN COURT, OR A MONTH OF MISFORTUNES. 

BY PYHLVVAN SING. 


Whoever has seen the Pergunnab, of Pookrce in the zillah of 

--must know that it possesse;^ beautiful scenery ; the soil is 

generally fertile and there is abundance of water; of all the villages 
m it, that of Busuntpoor, where I reside is the prettiest. Bu- 
suntpoor in former times belonged to my ancestors j but for some 
reason, which I know not, it was one day put up to public auc¬ 
tion by the collector abd sold, by which our family were reduced 
from respectable landed proprietors to paupers. Though this 
change was sudden and severe to my grandfather, I was born 
in the situation I now am, and never felt the loss; for my part, 
I have with a few exceptions, passed easily enough through life. 
I have heard the old men of the village tell of the tyranny and 
oppression of the Mussulman rule, and of the comfort generally 
enjoyed under the English; of the former I know nothing and 
little more of the latter. Our village is luckily situated three 
days journey from the Magistrates’ station, and some ten coss 
from the thannah, so that of the great men of the earth we see 
little. I just recollect once the rumoured approach of the dis¬ 
trict collector to make a settlement in a neighbouring village, 
and that one of his chupprassies came to the head man of our vil¬ 
lage to demand provisions ; and that after he went away there 
was scarcely a kid or a fowl to be procured at any price for a 
month subsequently. Saving these things, and a few family dis¬ 
turbances, I have lived happily enough, and am esteemed in my 
own place, as a descendant of tliose, who once owned the pro¬ 
perty. It has, however, been decreed by fate, that we must all 
meet with misfortunes, and one befel me, which certainly for the 
time being annoyed me exceedingly. 

It was one morning in the month of May, I was awakened by 
the sound of a tomtom, and on rising I beheld a Gosain seated 
before my door in-the usual way; bis Tong matted hair fell down 
in greasy clusters on his shoulders, and bis coat was formed of 
every colour under the sun: His face was smeared with white 
ashes, in his waist was a gourd to hold his alms, with his right 
band he beat a small drum, and in his left he held a bunch of 
peaqocks feathers. I was in an ill humour when I arose, for oh 
preceding evening 1 had had a quarrel with my neighbour 

Khan about a small piece of laud of whic|iJ[)ia41oBg held 
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possession, to which however, he had newly laid claim, and 
threatened to bring me before the Court. Influenced by my ill 
hamdRi* or my bad fate, I spoke rouglily to the Gosain, and bid 
Lira go away elsewhere, told him that he would get no alms from 
roe; and then going into ray house, I shut the door. The Go¬ 
sain was as persevering as he was importunate, and still conti¬ 
nued seated before my house, until at length irritated by the con-' 
tinual drumming he kept up, I again went to him and asked him 
why he sat Dhuma on me? to which he only replied “ O Baba 
Baba, give something, give some pice for Mabadeo’s sake.* 
Highly enraged at the bad success of my remonstrances, I at 
last threatened to send for the choked ar to remove him by force, 
on which he muttered several heavy' curses and left my doorway, 
though only to scat himself a short distance off, where he took 
up his abode in a ruined hut; but his coimtenauce was sour and 
sinister. A distant relation of mine hearing the altercation be¬ 
tween me and the Gosain came out of his house and witnessed 
my proceedings; he became much alarmed and besought me to 
consider before I aflronted this holy man. I listened to him im¬ 
patiently, and desired him at length not to run on in this foolish 
way; why should or how could the Gosain injure me ? Telok 
Sing evidently deemed me mad, and went away; but only to re¬ 
turn with some of the elders of the village, « ho earnestly joined 
with him in beseeching me to repair the evil I had done. I was 
loth to make advances to one whom I had treated with contume¬ 
ly, but 1 was over-persuaded. The Gosain, however, would ad¬ 
mit of no compromise; my offer of food, lodging and money for 
himself and two of his hangers on, who had at this time arrived, 
were treated with scorn and contempt; in vain I pressed my ten¬ 
ders, they were refused and I myself was pushed away' by the 
Gosain’s attendants. This strange pertinacity astopished me, and 
my friends grew more frightened; they clearly expected that 
some calamity would happen. Following their advice, I sent for 
the village Brahmans, feasted them, made ofl'ering at Mahadeo’s 
temple, and even released some birds, which had been brought 
for sale, to expiate my sins, after this I sat down more composed¬ 
ly than beibre ; but the Go.sam still remained near my shop, and 
heeded neither my entreaties nor those of the priests. 

Towards the evening, after my friends had left me, and as I 
was still ruminating on the events of the day, three pilgrims 
passed my house with baskets on their shoulders; they accost¬ 
ed me, and begged to know if there was a Serai in the village, 
where they could alight for the night. Determined to retrieve my 
past churlishness, 1 invited them to take up their abode in my 
house, to which proposition they willingly and thankfully acced¬ 
ed. They stated themselves to be Nepal pilgrims, who having 
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|>erformed tlieir Pinda at Gya^ were proceeding to Jugge'math, i 
Jjrocured them water, food, and flrewood; my own mess 1 gotcook^ 
.ed separately, but in the night we.had along conversation on-tfad 
holiness of Gya and of the other sacred places of worship in that 
part of the world; after which we retired to rest, and I felt on the 
.whole pretty well satisfied that 1 had done all that was proper . to 
. j-ecoinpcnse my morning conduct to the. Gosaiii. It wanted but 
about one hour to day-light, iii the next morning when I was again 
jaroused by the beating of the Gosain’s drum, which most unplea* 
santly recalled yesterday’s transactions ; ray eiurs were soon hlled 
with cries and shouts., and speedily afterwards a croud of men 
witli torches approached my house, I imagined that some band 
pf dacoits had attacked the village; so calling on my wife 1 took 
down my sword and shield, and told her to throw my box ofva-; 
juries down the well in the court-yard. Before however, I could 
ijuit the room, my outer door was burst open and the croud rushed 
it. I wasdetenniiiedtoselliny life dearly asatrue Rajpout should 
do, my fears were soon to be changed; a. person at my zenana 
door announced himself to be a government officer and desired 
me to surrender myself a prisoner, to resist was useless and had! 
done so, I should have been subject to severe penalties even if 
not killed in the struggle 1 therefore came out, and gave myself 
up to the officer who proved an opium peon. On being led down 
stairs I was kicked and cuffed well, after this my house was 
searched ifumtup to bottom, and the ground dug up; but luckily 
my. wife had found time to secrete the cash, or had it been found 
it would have l>een of little conseqence to me, whether my bouse 
bad .been invaded by Government officers or dacoits. When 1 
arrived in my court-yard, I found all the .people bu.sily engaged in 
examining the baskets, which my pilgrim guests of the preceding 
night had brought with them, and which 1 supposed full of the 
holy water of the gauges, .from these to my great astonishment 
andtrepedation appeared sevei'al bag.S:of contraband opium but 
my guests had departed. I was then taken to the bouse of the 
manager of the village to be examined my story, found easy ere* 
dit with my neighbours who knew my character; but with 
the opium peon it was far different. He talked of:nothing else 
than fine and imprisonment; declared he must .take me .in to 
tbe sudder station, and loudly swore 1 had long been known as 
an opium smuggler. .To go into, tlie .station .at tUs ^moment 
would,have.been destruction to me, even had I beeui sure:jof acif 
qinttal, which was by no means certain, and it was therefore my 
object ^.|^;cure my release at any rate, iny>iirieiula.cai]u fbrwasd 
and^ll^etl into.negoeiation with the ^peon, be was bighi in. bis 
r^esented the loss of a reward, the ihdche'run ialettii^ 
gtj l t dyimia al, and i^uded to tbe fees bM^sottld baroAiecaitmd lot 
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alloY^ing'iri^ petty^'co'nifortd on my way to tlioviiddeir statidti; htA 
dimity, he said would not allow him to receive less than two 
hundred rupees and he bid us remember that if be brought down- 
the Police Thannadar upon us, we should not get off under a 
much larger sum. After much discussion one hundred and 
twenty-five rupees was agreed upon; I was compelled to get my 
cash box out of the we'l and the money was paid^ after taking an 
oath that I would not inform against the peon. The opium which 
was captured in my house wife sold by the peon to the shopkeep*’ 
ers of the place, and the manager of the village got half the profits. 
The peon sent in a letter to the collector of the district stating the 
great pains he had taken to pursue and capture a band of opium^ 
smugglers, but that they had escaped. I was released and return¬ 
ed to niy house with a sorrowful heart, the Oiosain was sitting id- 
his old place, and he glanced singularly at me as I entered, an' 
if surprised to see me back so soon. 

Alas my misfortunes were not yet ended, I had scarcely timw 
to receive the congratulations of my friends on the successful 
way I had got out of one scrape, before I was in a worse. Dur¬ 
ing the course of tlie next night, the house of one of iny neigh¬ 
bours was broken into and robbed of goods to a considerablo 
amount; 1 bad colled that evening on my friend, and was certain¬ 
ly the last person in the house that night. Suspicion was likely 
to fall on me, but my character was too well know in the vil¬ 
lage. The manager or head man as well as the owner of the 
house were particularly anxious to conceal this occurrence from 
the Thannadar or police officer, and they endeavoured to persu¬ 
ade the chowkedar not to give intelligence of it at the Thannah, 
but the chowkedar had heard, that several of the neighbouring 
watchmen had been severely punished for not reporting similar 
crimes and refused to be silent; as a great favour, he promised 
to report that he notwithstanding the burglary, nothing had beea 
stolen, and said that in that case, perhaps the business would 
pass quietly over. Things were not however to pass thus. Tho 
next day brought news that the Thannadar was coming to the 
village, to enquire into the circumstance of the case, and great 
was the uproar in consequence. The manager or Gomasta siiminon- 
cd all his subordinates to attend him; requisitions for rice, ghee, 
firewood, kids, and fowls were made on every person, and car¬ 
pets and pillows were collected to render every thing agreeable 
to this great man. It was towards the middle of the day hO 
ornved ; a great dust at a distance announced his approach, and 
he entered the village With a large retinue.' He was mounted on 
& beautiful horse and armed with a brace of pistols and two 
swords one on each side, he was attended by his jemadar well 
with six b^kundaxes, besides which he was surrouaded 

C 4 
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by a poise of village cliOwkedars collected ffom all the placeS- 
he passed through while his Kayt writer (for he himself new 
nothing of the Persian) brought up the rear in a Palanquin. The 
great man passed loftily througli the village, nor did he deign 
to returh one of the hundred reverences made to him : haugh¬ 
tily he passed, nor stopped until he arrived at the Gomas- 
tah’s house, where throwing his I’ein to a Burkundaz he sat 
himself down in dignity to a smoke a pipe, and silently pock- 
etted the rupees or gold mohiirs'which the head m u of the 
yillage presented to him. On his ' writer’s arrival, he was des¬ 
patched info the interior of the village to make enquiries; the 
i;esult was, that no stranger being in the place at the lime of the 
Burglary except the Gosain and his followers, they were seized, 
bound and brought before the Thannadar. The whole of I lie village 
people were collected round the. house where the Tiiaiiiiadar re¬ 
sided, I amongst the number was not by any means displeased to 
i^e his vagabond Gosain captured. I cannot tell what examina¬ 
tion was made, or what proceedings were held, but while convers¬ 
ing W’ith some of friends on the subject some Burkuiidazes rush¬ 
ed out of the house, seized me and bound me, others made direct¬ 
ly for my house, and searched it in the same way as had been dune 
by the opium peon. I was then taken into the Thannadar, ac¬ 
cused of the burglary, and asked for my defence; when I was ig¬ 
norant of what I was accused, I could not answer, but begged to 
be informed of the cause of suspicion against me. The case was 
then put in writing; a person I did not know but whose face I 
bad before seen, came forward to swear, that he had seen me on 
^he night of the burglary lounging about the plaintiH's house; my 
neighbour swore that 1 was in his house certainly butthathis sus¬ 
picions did not lie on me. Other persons, respectable individu¬ 
als of my own village, swore that on searching my house, an iron 
Spike called Send Marree used for boring holes in the walls of 
bouses, was found hid in the thatch. The case was proved and 
the evidence conclusive to rebut it was impossible, and yet I was 
an innocent man. While the case was going on, I caught the eye of 
the Gosain ; it had a particularly malicious expression, and 1 then 
thought that in the first witness against me I recognized one of 
bis followers. But any assertion of this was useless, for my own 
friends were the worst evidence against me. They were not 
^vanting in endeavours to get me free ; but the Thannadar said 
that he had been reproved for his conduct, and had been threat¬ 
ened with dismissal if be did not appreiiend the neift thief who 
Committed a robbery: the only favour I could obtain was that of 
t)Ot being s^t to the sadder station in chains, and good payment 
ensured owhinoderateiy civil treatment from the inferior otfioers- 
‘SPJrc'iWStflJay I was sent ofl’ in clnrge of. twh fudhee i^oecsf to- 
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getbev With the prosecutor and ^vitnesses, to the" magistrate’s 
«hice. 

During three days I was on my way to the magistrate’s statioi| 
I cannot say I fared ill; I, the prosecutor and witnesses, except the 
first, lived toirether; my guards were social Mussalnum Burkun- 
dauzes, who slept, ate, and drank and as long as 1 paid for aU> 
cared not what I did. It would have been easy to escapQ 
had I asked it. On iny arrival however, the case was widely 
diiferent; I was then informed that iny charge being a desperate 
one, admitted not of bail being taken. 1 was in consequence thrust 
into prison. I had certainly heard much of prisons but no desCinp^ 
tion (‘.ould well convey an idea of what it really is. The head 
jailor li ’sJ: in^de eaq dries of myself and the witnesses, as to wha| 
descriptif)n of man I was; they thinking to^do me a service re^ 
ported that I was highly respectable, and in caste a Rajpoot* 
This wassnliicieut information ; for on asking where I was to 
rest and cook my dinner, the deputy jailor pointed out a filthy cor* 
ner near the jail privy, half of winch was occupied by a dome, ono 
of the lowest and most degraded class of mankind, who eatall 
einaginable dirt and beastliness he was to be my companion,! 
asked if no other place was to be procured, and was answered that 
there was. 1 understood the meaning of the reply, paid, and was 
released from my disgusting vicinity; I was likewise iiiiormed, 
that if my friends would give a consideration I might have a per¬ 
son to assist me in cooking my victuals. The sell-termed Judge 
of the jail too, a sirdar dacoit who liad been condemned to impri¬ 
sonment for life, demanded his fee, and promised to keep me 
free from insult and theft as long as 1 remained there; 1 knew bis 
power and paid his fee. Three weeks J remained; thus often was 
1 pestered and plagued by the moktars or native attorneys ofier- 
ing to undertake my case, and vowing to accomplish my ac¬ 
quittal. “ Witnesses’’ said theymay be had here very easy; yoti 
have only to fee the head officer of the court, he will let things go 
otf easily and not ask too many questions.” I refused these offers 
•however, and chose to take my chance, my case came on in turn^ 
and I was brought into the Magistrate’s office. 

I had expected to see pomp and grandeur in the court, but 
there was none. The magistrate sat on a small elevation from 
the ground, with his head bare, and his officials around him. 
Two cases were beard before mine, in one of which the prispne^ 
was committed for trial to the superior court, and in one the de¬ 
fendant was sentenced to imprisonment. When my case was 
called, the first witness was absent, and the magistrate on enqui- 
■ry he had not been in attendance for some days. ^The ma« 
%»frate was reprehending the nazir for neglect in lotting the 

my attention was,turned uproar in a ^)of- 
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per of the ooHrt, irhere a person whom I recognized as my €ro- 
«ain, was wishing to enter ; but he was repulsed, on saying he 
had no business in court but to see the fun. 

, My case then proceeded; tlie magistrate’s face grew grave as 
the tact of finding the Send 31arree in my house was detailed; 
but struck with the good character given me by the witnesses, 
he kindly asked nte if I had any enemies to whom I could attri¬ 
bute the manufacturing of such a plot. At this time the nazir, 
who 1 subsequently understood to. be a relation of my village 
bnemy Jooman Khan, whispered to the gentleman, that I was a 
notorious character, I was a well known opium smuggler. I, 
however, detailed the little I knew of the Crusain, and his angei' 
Rgninst me; the magistrate pondered over whid I said, and at 
Ig 9 t gave sentence of acquittal, adding, that had the first witness 
appeared against nie he must have committed me for trial; and 
that if I had not received so good a character from the prosecu¬ 
te himself, he would have ordered me to find security for my 
good behaviour. 

to my heart 1 blessed this worthy magistrate, and after mak¬ 
ing my respects 1 was going out of court, when i was again laid 
hold of by the police people. I was astonished at this, and ask¬ 
ed the rea.son, but they led me into an adjoining apartment and 
asked fur fees. A bustle outside the ollice attracted my atten¬ 
tion and I saw that the court had risen, and tiiat the magistrate 
wa^ proceeding to his own house. Speedily af ter, a lesser noise 
was beard; the door burst open, and in came the nazir, headofii- 
cer of the court, and several others; the nazir felicitated me on 
my escape, laid it to his own interest and demanded a compli¬ 
ment; the sheristadar said, tiiat had he not read the papers of 
my case favorably, or had he laid emphasis on parlieular words, 
the magistrate would have taken a di'ferent view of it; the de¬ 
position, writer claimed great credit for his good will in chang¬ 
ing several hard expressions in the evidence, which would have 
told against me, and the executioner himself Said, that he would 
^ave laid the rattan on sparingly had I been sentenced to corpo¬ 
ral punishment. These harpies, I knew from report, it wasi use¬ 
less to resist; so payiog them T rushed from their presence. 

It was op ray way back to my own house, I was sauntering 
slowly on the road, when on lifting up my eyes, they fell on the 
.Gosain seated under a tree. 1 mentally shuddered and turned 
' away. He cried out to me “ Baba, mba, give something for 
Mahadeo’s sake.” I involuntarily seized the knot of my garment 
to find my mon^, but I recollected that the last aopa had been 
paid to the eourt ofi^cers. 1 said to him “ Oh had 1 

money I snreipr by my sacred string, 1 would give k you, but 1 

ilftve -I am sure that you havo 
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fortunes tut I cannot tell how. Pardon, pardon me, and take 
ofif the e\’il genius you have put upon me.” The Gosain grinned 
grimly and said. “ Well are you at last convinced ? Would it 
not have been better to have given something for Mahadeo’S sake 
at once ?” I bowed the head in silence. “ Well” said he “ I will 
take ofl' the evil genius; hut it was myself you enraged and I 
have been the cause of your evils, I knew the pilgrims wete 
opium smugglers and I gave information to the peons by ihy 
followers; 1 committed the bjurglary, and I caused witriess to bo 
borne against you, of your being on the spot; I hid the Send 
3Iarree in your thatch, and gave information to the Thannadar. 
Did I wish to persecute you more, I would have yesterday 
Isrpught my witness against you, but you have now learnt enough: 
Go to your home; your neighbour's property has been restored 
to him, and do you learn for the future not to threaten tbe ser- 
vant of Mabadeo.” So saying, he lifted his peacock’s feathers and 
pursued his journey. Of bis confession 1 had not any witness, 
and to apply i'or redress to the court in such case was useless; 
so I took my way back to Busantpoor where I ever take care to 
relieve all Gosains; and since my misfortune have again lived 
happily. 

R. 


BALT.AD. 

BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

\ 

Along* the city'g crowded streets the cavalcade advances^ 

And there are plumes, and baneroles and javelins, and lances; 

Mow proudly does each warrior j»ive bis pa\viD^ steed the rein, 

The flower oi noble knights are theie, the cliivcly of Spam ! 

The walls are bung with tapestry, the way is strewed with flowensj 
The balconies and lattices transfornaed to fairy bowers : ^ 

And theieflish forth mid silken curls a thousand starrv eyes^ 

And there the perfumed air wafts out a thousand rose fraught si^s. 

JiOiid vivas to each patriot's heart in stirring strains appeal. 

And Songs of honest triumph rise; and ^honts for brave Cststille* 

And now with clashing cymbals sound, with truhipets atid With dnthltji 
And laurel garlands showering down—he comes ! the heifd comps ! 

The King himself rides close behind in honor of the chiefs 
And there is pomp and pageantry exceeding all belief, 

Tl^ diadems of Christian lands to their rich gems are poor. 

Us iiiiogo th^ spoil of Greuadiv this trgssutes Moor^!, < 
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And who are they, the lovely pair who o’er the lattice lean. 

Viewing with fond delighted gaxe the splendour of tlie scene. 

Each dark eye stealing glances round beneath the snowy lid ? 

The fairest maids of Arragon ! tue daughters of the Gid I 

« 

Are they not young and beautiful, and raised to high renown. 

And w'oiild not those chaste brows adorn the proudest inonarchs crown. 
Oh are they doomed those lovely ones to meet with cold disdain? 

And can such callous hearts he fouad in warm romantic Spain ? 

The pride of birtli dwells on thelipt and swells each towering crest. 
And hidden scorn and cold coniemot are rankling in each breast. 

The voiiths to whom tl)e king has given these radiant creatines hands, 
Obey with sullen haughtiness their sovereigns loathed commands. 

♦ 

Oh yon may read in those dark looks replete with deadly hatCi 
In those unwilling couitesies each bride’s unhappy fate, 

’I ben neifi never envy them the splendour of their lot. 

More blessed by far iliey'd be %^ithin a peasant’s lowly cot, 

0 

And oft as marble halls they pace, fond memory will bring. 

Idle blissful hopes ofea?]} dais in life’s enchanting spiiiig ; 

Anri some prciid burst of minstrelsy shall carry to the eai, 

Tiie carul of the goat-herd blythe or merry muleteer. 

And .strait a scene of rural peace and beauty shall arise, 

(’heating with evane-cent gleam their dimmed and languid eyes, 

I'he village Wieathed with mantling vines, themustcoi guitars, 

Idle dance by nimble footsteps led beneath the ciusteiing stars. 

Oh could they from their golden thrall, their silken chains escapift. 

How blithely in the vintage field they’d crush the ript lied grape. 
Consent the honest toil to share uith honest heaits allied. 

And fieed fiotn all the cruel taunts, the mockeries of pride. 

Oh fleeting is their happiness their hour of joy U brief. 

Those sunlit eyis shall soon be liileij, with heart-wrung tears of grief. 
Yet must they now with throbbing lireasts their father’s triumph share. 
And driuk with lapt delighted ears, the shouts tiiat rend the air. 

They yoath’s sweet delicious dream, the world is yet untried, 

They feel the modest confidence which best Wcotnes a bride, 

C)h smee their fate we cannot change, in mercy do not show. 

The dreary path before them spread, the burthen of their woe. 

ill betide the christia}! knights, no (^)iristian laws restrain, 

^Tbeir deeds shall bring a foul disgrace upon the boast of-Hpain, 

. nobles in their birth elate liave shamed the meanest boftf 

Cid had better sold as slaves^hit dai^temte tbs ' 
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THE BEGUM’S TOMB. 

E’en such is time, thnt takes on trust 
Our youth, our jors. our all we have.— 
And pays us back vrith and dust-* 
Who, in the col<f and silent grave, 

W hen we liave wandered all our ways. 
Shuts up the story of our days. 


SIR WALTER RALEIOS. 


To one like myself, much given to day-dreaming there id 
nothing more delightful than to turn aside now and then from the 
dry dusty road of every-day life, and strike into the bye-paths of 
humanity. There are beautiful little spots hedged oft' from the 
great waste of tlie world whereon our feelings may dwell and 
vegetate in delicious obscurity: and, to tell the down-right 
truth, I was ahvays most sadly given to this truant sort of 
humour, to the great neglect of my proper business, and the 
grievance of certain wellwisliers, who would thrust their hands 
down to the very bottom of their pockets, shake their heads 
knowingly, and prophecy most lamentable things. 

I know not how it is but there is a sort of pleasing languor 
which steals over the mind during the soft fall of a calm, still 
evening, in unison with the dying scene around us. It is a time 
when the thousand little bubbling springs of “ busy meddling 
memory'’ gush out upon the heart and lead it insensibly to con¬ 
trast the splendour ot the past day with the brightness of itd 
own departed manhood, in such a mood and at such an hour 
was I lying my length at the foot of an old Jack-tree listening 
to the short quick cry of the jackal hastening down froifif his 
liiid^day covert towards the .Indian’s hut for such scanty mhin- 
tenance as its poverty might aflord—hundreds of swifts were 
screaming and dashing their flight in rapid circles round the 
neighbouring Sal-trees: the villain kiUs were slowly gliding 
towards their roosting places and a solitary Adjutant had taken 
up his abode for the night on a large cotton-tree near me; 
while numbers of his fellows were perched on the opposite can¬ 
tonments and seemed in the distance like a row of goodly 
figures reared by the decorative chisel of some cunning artisan— 
the little Barbet with his crimson collar and yellow spectacles 
Was uttering his slowly-monotonous cry of “ Kook! Kook !’* 
interrupted at intervals by tbe harsh eooiiif of the Hurriyal 
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or the sharp shrill twittering of the little Palm-squirrel. A ftw 
clouds^ tinged with various degrees of brightness by the rays 
of the setting sun, floated calmly over my head; while a light 
breeze gave a graceful play to the airy foliage of the bamboo, 
and a slight curl to the river. The fisherman had packed up his 
nets and was wending his way homeward; and some boats, whose 
sails hung almost idle about the mast, floated gently down with 
the tide. It was one of those mild sunny evenings which the 
vivid pencil of Claude could alone Vave transferred to the canvass. 
There was nothing of that redundant beauty with which certain 
ingenious poets have been pleased to load the earth, but a mild 
and quiet ieeling seemed to pervade the scene and dispose the 
mind rather to slumber than to energy, and w^liile I was listlessly 
tracing various imaginary shapes on the clouds, a host of scoun- 
flrel mosquitoes roused me irom my reverie and forced me to 
pursue my walk. 

I had not sauntered very far when I came to a grove of man- 
goe trees in the niid-.t of which stood a Dome, surrounded by a 
wall. It was the tomb of a Moslem woman and her child, who 
were buried in the floor Avitliin, and two slightly raised graves, 
cemented over, pointed out the place where they lay. Thera 
was nothing of gaudy ornament about it, but the whole was plain 
and unadorned as though the sincerity of regret had allowed 
potliing of laboured grief to escape it. On the outside was an 
inscription in English, Persian and Hindoostanee. “ Deposited 
here the body of Janie Khanim of Sindela, wife of J. Fullarton, 
who died in child bed of her tenth infant, 29tb January 17S6, in 
the 33d year of her age, and of the infant who lived only a few 
days after. Her poor solitary associate mourns separation from 
80 precious a spark of sacred purity and excellence.’’ In the in¬ 
side of the tomb on a black stone, was engraved. “ Great Crea¬ 
tor ! and Deliverer ! thanksgiving and praise for all thy dispensa¬ 
tions for evermore!” and on a white slab near it was another in¬ 
scription somewhat similar to the one outside. Like other 
shrines, it had its pilgrims; for there were various scribblings 
about the walls, the labour of those whom curiosity or interest 
had led to visit the tomb. The mourner paid bis tribute of sor¬ 
row, in the delicate out breathings of an overcharged heart; the 
lover recorded the cruelties of his mistress or the distresses of 
separation in villainous, gentlemanly verse, while the wanton 
band of ribaldry had not spared the sacred walls of this peaceful 
asylum. Yet of these little remained; for time and damp had left 
the amorous poet but a dim shadowing of immortality and nearly 
effaced the heartless guilt of the cold mockers of the tomb. For¬ 
merly numbers of myrtles ,grew round abdkt the wall but 
.were no longer to be seen, lake the beings wbom they 
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ifi&re desti^d to coinmemorale, they had passed away and tJieir 
place^ly was known. 

On making enquiries concerning this little tomb^ I found that 
few knew any thing more of it than was recorded in the inscrip- 
tioiu Their minds were filled with the cares of life, and to them 
the history of death was an after thought. In a few years per¬ 
haps its liistory with that of its inhabitants will have laded into 
utter oblivion or be remembered only as a twilight tale fitted to 

amuse the wayward imagination of some succeeding visionary 
like myself, , 

1 am not aware that the disposition of my countrymen in tho 
East is averse to the contemplation of death, yet w^e appear to 
shut up our places of burial as though we disliked to have its 
image, like the liaud writing on the wall, thrjist upon our gaiety. 
We pass away and our place is no more known, our names onco 
blotted out from the volume of existence are seldom again re¬ 
called and the spot oi our interment remains unvisited, except 
perhaps by some solitary mourner whose last ties of affection in 
this world have been sundered by death. There is something of 
cold and distressing gloom in all this 1—Yet liow difierent is tlio 
cemetery of Fere la chaise. There may be seen garlands of 
flowers suspended by the wife over the grave of her husband ; 
by the child over that of its parent—afibction smoothing away 
bull the terrors of the tomb and throwing a charm even 
over death—while the sun seems to repose with a melancholy 
softness on these simple but pure little offerings of the heart. 
To me also there appears something infinitely pleasing in the 
iUoslem custom of placing the graves of the departed near the 
highways and bj'cways of the world; they afi'ord an every-day 
lecture on the vanity of life which he who runs may read, 
and I confess that I should feel gratified at the thought of being 
placed ia some quiet nook where the passing traveller might 
read my name (perhaps without utter inditi'erencc) instead of 
he|pg shut out after death from all further intercourse with that 
society in which 1 have lived and moved and had my being. 

In looking at this simple tomb and coatrasting it in my mind 
'vith those splendid Mausoleums which the pride or affection of 
mortals have sometimes raised to the memory of departed worth, 

I could not forbear a reflection on that vanity which leads men 
to trust their memory to a frail edifice from which tUe keen tooth 
(>f time and the elements will shortly tumble all ita proud orna¬ 
ments, deface its inscriptions and render it a new heap of de¬ 
solation. Yet tliis desire of keeping alive omr names for a short 
period longer, seems natural to all, though how few are there 
who endeavpur to leave anything biehind them which may speak. 
soia^th^|aor« ior them than their moniuiien% The walls hero 
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'wene going rapidly to decay and the bat and the toad were the 
only living inhabitants within. A few wild flowers scattered 
here and there, blushing in all the beauty of infant life, the busy 
• hum of the bees in the mangoe blossoms above, and the distant 
sound of the Indrau’s axe, aftorded a sad contrast to the still-life 
melancholy of this resting-place of the dead. 

As I stamped on the floor the reverberation of sound somewhat 
startled me. It seemed like a voice from the tomb chiding me 
for disturbing the peacetiil sleepefs below. There is indeed, an 
nir of solemn quie( about the place which is highly imposing— 
the dull imitbrin silence broken now and then by the ticking of 
a lizard or the chirp of a cricket gives pause for reflections which 
all are obliged at limes to undergo. Here is no food for vanity. 
\y e may bend over the grave of a hero, and our sorrow is some¬ 
what oversliadowetf and lost in the memory of greatness. We may 
pause over the ashes of the patriot, the poet, or the philosopher, 
yet we feel that they hold a dilfusive intercourse with the world 
at large and have not aUogetlierperished. But here ! there is no 
gleam to alleviate the dullness of death. It is the tomb of those 
humble beings, unknowing and unknown, who pass their lives 
in quiet seclusion and creep silently into their graves, who 
leave but few to honor their memory and soon cease to 
be remembered, or if remembered are perhaps remembered 
without regret. 

Though there is nothing more useless than idle speculation on 
what might have been the probable fate of mortals different from 
what it is, yet this is a weakness which I am apt to fall into; so 
I leaned back against the wall while my imagination called up 
the infant Ifom its little grave and thrust him out into the world 
to share the common lot of humanity. I beheld him in all the 
vigour of early manhood, when the world wms yet fresh to his 
hopes and the buoyancy of his spirits gave a congenial glow to 
every thing around him. He joined the giddy carousals of the 
gay and the thoughtless. He never refused the draft of pleasure 
and little suspected that the acquiescence which he mistook for 
good-nature was nothing but irresolution. He was profligate 
rather from thoughtlessness than impiety, and pursued the career 
of licentiousness till early satiety had somewhat blunted the edge 
of appetite. For a few short years during the hurried scenes of 
the world my fancy lost sight of him till he again appeared when 
the maturity of age had taken from him the vivacity of youth 
but left him tlie experience of years. There was a calm and set¬ 
tled gloom upon his brow. His voice had become low and tre¬ 
mulous, and ins speech broken here and there as if misfortune 
had made sr^tne deep gaps in his heart which time had not beeu 
able to fill up. .Yet it was not. under the depression of poverty 
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©r tie sullenness of disappointed ambition that be laboured. He 
was ill comparative afiluence and lie looked around for some be¬ 
ing to share it with him but found none. Those, who had loved 
him, had passed into eternity and he felt himself lone as the owl 
of the desert or the sparrow that sitteth on the house-top, a soli¬ 
tary pilgrim without the aid of a stall' to help out the rest of his 
journey through this vale of tears. Time hatl indicted its heavi¬ 
est heart-aches upon him and he sighed for death—upon which I 
quietly consigned him to thi oblivion wdien(;e 1 had called 
him; convinced that an early death had saved him from much 
pain and humbly acquiescing in the dispensations of him who 
knoweth w hat is good for us all.” 

In looking on a scene like this, we indulge in a mixture 
of thoughtfulness and regret, while memory holds the heart 
a not unwilling captive. A leeling of the softest commiseration 
steals across the mind in viewing these remains of other days; 
and in poring over the relics of things that have been, we 
turn our thoughts involuntarily to some sad gaps in the clmin of 
our own alfections and find links wanting which the moths and 
rust of this world have corrupted, or which have been snapped 
asunder by the electric shock, of (ioalii. Vet there is nothing of 
intense pain in the sentiments which are awakened, the pas¬ 
sions, those earthquakes of tiie heart, becopic stilled and refined, 
while there arise feelings so purely elherial that like light sunny 
clouds they soar far above eai'th and become as it were a part 
of heaven. 

A few calm moments like these, snatched from tlie hunying 
cares of the world, are worth all the homilies that were ever 
penned. Tliey are little episodes in the great Drama of life from 
the perusal of which we become better and wiser nor was it w ith¬ 
out some portion of regret that I quitted the scene as the evening 
closed in. It had however made its impression and 1 reamed 
homeward, my mind teeming w ith that sort of retiection which 
is sadly apt to degenerate into verse-making; so that in a short 
time afterwards I stood fully convicted of the following lilies, 


Within the grave, where far below, 

The maiigoe spreads a broader gloom. 
Mid all the llowers*that round it blow. 

In the full East's luxuriant glow. 

There stands a solitary tomb. 

No other sign of death ianear, 

But all around is green and gay. 

And every flower that blossoms here. 
Seems sprung to life buf ^’esterday^ 
For, here and there, their witdling bloom. 
Sheds fragrant mockery round the toi&b> 
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And the bee woes each flowret, rife» 

"IVith the first breath of infant life. 

While every gale that wantons by. 

Is loaded with their latest sigh. 

Yet thro’ this bloom of life it peers, 

A withered thing of other years— 

A faded dream of joy’s long fied— 

A scattered memory of the dead— 

A cold memorial raised by faithtf 
To prove its love unchiUed in death. 

There’s something in these scenes of woe. 
That makes each wilder wish depart; 

That gives tlie soul a sainted glow 
Yet leaves a languor o'er the heart* 

They wind around the heart and hold 
A spirit's Empire o’er the mind^ 

Just like those sacred gems of old 
The moslem’s bigot faith enshrined. 

Nor all ia vain—for oh ! the sense 
Of ling’ring virtue still will stay 
X«ong after her bright influence 
Has melted from the son! away. 

Here while I look upon the scene 
And think how vain my youth has beett 
1 seem to bear the spirit-tone 
Of innocence which long has flown. 

And feel as though her light were come 
To guide my wayward spirit home. 

If ill the eye an unshed tear 

Like hoarded treasure long has slept 
Here, at this place of sorrow, here. 

Unseen, iinmocked ’tis sweetly wept. 

If in the heart, a stifled sigh 

The gathered growth of heavy years 
The dark regret for days gone by. 

Still lingers there, too deep for tears. 

If the aspiring, gentle mind 

Hath suflered from the cold world’s wrong. 
If sorrow’s serpent form hath twined 
Around the aching heart too long. 

Here! here!—in grief’s own kindred flow 
May the crushed soul in luxury weep. 

And garing on the wreck below, 

H^f envy such a dreamless sleep* 

It is not long that I have been, 

A wanderer in his clime of woe. 

Yet much have felt and much have seen. 

That lights and dims the soul below. 
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TO AN EAST INDIAN LADY. 

Bringing an only daughter to England for Education^ 


BY SANDFORD ARNOT. 

Fair daughter of a sunny'Hiin^'"'^^._^'^ 
From o’er the ocean’s savage roar. 

Still blooming in tby summer prime 
Welcome to our northern shore. 

O mlldlv blow its vi'intrv blast, 

m 

And fiuitlv fail the frozen shower. 

Around our gen le Indian guest 

Who ne’er before has felt their power. 

Friend of mv bosom’s bosom friend! 

Tho’ here thou ineet’st not hearts so kind 
As greet the- in thv native land 
So loved for all thou Icft'st behind. 

Yet some wlio saw those happier hours 
When bnglkt arose thy nuptial morn 
And love had strewn tliy path with flowers; 
'1 hey will not leave thee here forlorn. 

Motlier of benutv 1 Yon rich Kast 
Doth not contain so bright a gem. 

As that which now adorns thy breast 
Like rose bud on the parent stem* 

Though fafed for a while to part 

May He w ho rules o'er time and spac 9 
Restore her to a mother’s heart 
Restore her toa sire’s embrace. 

When time has changed each infant grace 
To lovely woman’s perfect charms 
There may he all the mother tiace 
W^bo clasps her in afleotion^ arms. 

Thus giiarded by the Almighty hand 
Amid the tempest and the storm^ 

May she revisit her native land 
{a mitid as lovely as in form* 
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Then farewell daucrliter of the East 
And-farewell fortune's early dream^ 

My voice is niute> my song has ceased 
On mighty Gunga’s sacred stream. 

When years have fled and tears arc shed 

O’er many a friend^ and friendship s urn, 

Mv heart will wander to the land 
*_ 

To which 1 may no morCf return. 

London, 1828. 


TO A-S- Esq. 

Ten years and more—ten years and more, 
Have glided swiftly by. 

Since first upon our native shore 
We tw ined the social tie. 

And Hide thought at fate’s command 
To meet upon this distant Ishid. 

\ 

Ten years and more—ten years and more !—- 
A cloud is on my heart! 

For like the knell of pleasures o’er 
When, Life's best dreams depart. 

These w ords frbm drear Oblivion’s pall 
Dim throngs of shrouded hopes recall. 

Ten years and moror^ten years and more! 

'^I'hese breathings of the past—* 

These murmurs on Time’s twilight shore. 

Far heard o’er memory's waste. 

Arrest awhile the dreaming ear 

Like sounds that home-sick wanderers hear. 

Ten years and more—ten years and more! 

With sad reverted gaze 
1 mark the long road travelled o’er 
In anguish and amaze ! 

How many a fearful path Was crost! 

How many a dear companion lost ! 

Ten years and more—^ten years and more. 
Have all been overcast; 

And yet ’tis idk to deplore 
'Fbe darkness of the past; 

’Twere better tbht my soul should hail 

The stars that pierce the future's ved. 

' • 

March, 1830. 


D» L. 



A LAY JOCUND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CALCUTTA MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

Albeit you will find the under-given Stanza;? decidedly irregular 
as touching the metre ; yet will you, per cofitra, fall in with, as 
you go on, a considerable quantity of pathos in the version, and 
a vast deal of information in*the notes;—^where Lord Porchester 
was pleased to put all that A(?'had, worth mentioning, in his poem 
of the Moon” If your Printer will only stand my friend in the 
business, and your readers will sweetly lake for granted, not 
only that all faults are his, but that I, the Author, am not capable 
of committing I think tlie article may be contrived to be 

thrust down the gentle subscriber's throat, without any other 
mischief accruing than a temporary' (and, inw^ann weather, a not 
disagreeable) inflannnation of the fauces and epiglottis. 

Your Printer does not amiss, as far as 1 am concerned; but 
there is a fiend employed by the Bengal Hurkaru, who caused 
me to say set instead of .y/7, in my last effusion (taken from your 
No. 1.) and made me rliyme and last together, in a manner 
not at all my wont, and in breach of the canons appertaining to 
criticism. You Avill find that those readers Avho regularly pay 
their subscriptions (may they live a thousand years !) will be much 
better satisfied with a correct impression of their quantum of 
letter press,” than one in which the gaunt compositor has had 
it all his own w ay, like a spoiled child introduced at dinner 
time; and that but small allowance will be made by even th© 
non-payers (may they live till they do pay ?) for the bare possi¬ 
bility of all your contributors not writing so clear and clerkly a 
hand as 1 do. Let, therefore, the needful be done verbatim, 
literatim, et punctuatiin—of all things punctuatim, tor I have 
Known, in my time, a dash of a yard long put in for hyphen 
(tiniest of lines!) and many other disasters of the type; too nu¬ 
merous to be detailed, excepting in catalogues. Another thing 
-is that you will find the jovial souls who dont pay, will be com- 
plaining! presently, of your not giving them quite pp.^ enough, 
(let one of your imps explain that, in a note, to the uninitiated) for 
the net sum of four roopees; wherefore it might be prudent to stopi 
their mouths with the “ Births, Deaths, and Marriages,” as even 
. tlie most incurious have a strange fancy for beholding, en masse 
the names of those fellow creatures who have been ** let in” dur¬ 


ing the month, for any of those ever-<>oming-to-pass occurrences.. 

Adieu, for the present. 

mk, 1830. R. A. M“N. 


^ Pages, Printer’s Devil. 



A SORT OF A LAY JOCUND, ON MY RETURN TO INDIA. 


BY CAPTAIN McNAGIITEN. 

Hail! once Rgflin. thow realm of sun, 

And the burning western gale! 

Once more rmy term of furlough done)' 

Ncrse of CAT.onrc, hail! * 

I’m still upon thy siuloroiis co'ant. 

With wcirmesi welcome greeted. 

And by two years of British frost 
In no degree uuheated. 

4 

But far from me be discontent— 

From me, who hate to shiver— 

When, ere I left thee, 1 had spent 
(Nor lost an inch of liver) 

Some twelve “ liot winds,” and soaking rains,” 

Where the prickly heat” so itches; 

And never felt a fever’s pains. 

Nor rheumatism’s twitches. 

With purse and heart in lightsomeness 
like as any itvo peas 
1 left the land of sixpences. 

And steer’d for that of roo-pee'l^ 

(Luriis a non liicendo) wheie 
The extra Sub* derided. 

Is told he sumniuously may fare 
On baita sub-dividedf. 

And thns I s^g, we unfurl’d 
The saiN, and weigh’d the anchor. 

My v«/e to tlie western world,— 

Mid countenances blanker 
Than minei(whieh was not blank at all) 

And midst the Mates’ deep curses. 

And middies’ squeak, and Boatswain’s bawl-—> 

In these affecting verses. 

* As eem« of mr allasions may require elueidalon, for the benefit of the mere Eng* 
lish peruser, 1 shall oonrey him the needful through tlia medium of notes. Aa 
lextrt, or siiprrDumerary Sub is a Lieutenant or Ensign, who, all at oooe appesriog 
^ eyes,of bis ruler, baa been civilly rqimested to ** staad at ease,** sod 

from perplexing himself about promotion for the present* He u; in fset, 
S pefisTre epeoimea of an Indian luxury. ... 

t Half Batts,'-every one knows what that meun* 
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Farewell, old Eticrland ! once again 
I quit tby curious clime; 

But not to soothe a lover’s pain. 

Call I my muse to rhyme. 

From lover’s pain, and patriot’s qualm, 

Aly candid ISreast is free ; 

And, sooth to say, requ^ea no balm. 

At parting thus from thee. 

I love thee, too, as well as most 
Of thy haranguing crew ; 

And when I change thy fog-veird coast 
For skie-i of gentle blue, • 

Thouoh no salt tears my eyes may blind, 
ril leave, when 1 depart. 

A thousand loialer tongues behind*—* 

But not one truer heart. 

I’ll leave the patriot Whig to rave, 

The patriot Had to roar ; 

The first will thee from ruin save. 

The Iasi —ran do no more! 

While men like Beuthara, Dan, and Shiel, 

Protect thine ancient glories. 

My exil’d heart at ease may feel,— 

So, devil take the Tories! 

But people must have some regret, , 

Wlien thus they're forc’d to roam!— 

Well, I have not been inside yet 
Saint Paul’s capacious dome ; 

I’ve been in town” a year, and more. 

And vet I never w^eiit 

To hear the beasts at cross’s roar. 

Nor climb the monument t 

I have not heard the bells of bow, 

Though once> Pm told, they rang^ 

Nor thought it worth my while to go 
And learn to spar and slang. 

No two legg’d lion” have 1 seen 
And oi^jy one of four. 

And yet in London town I’ve been 
A year, and something more 1 

* Thsas balls ring, like any thing, on tba mstslUtlon ofaoattain Bishop, (I tbr- 
fat whetbar ba of Loodooi oi aoc)Bnd blessed is the Mtof tbf Govknejrirbieb tbaa 
kssreth tbsiot 
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I have not lieard the Raviiers sinjj 
(Four sniffers and their sister) 

Nor seen Bnu-ard's bewitching flings 
(l*m sorry now I miss’d her) 

I never vieot to Crockfiwd's Hell, 

Where there’s the devil to pay ; 

Nor cut what cotijd be call’d a swell, 

' On four half crowns a day, 

IMine ears have not heard Mister Brougham^ 
111 J^aw Fonrt, or Saint Stephens; 

Nor <ax-repelling Joseph Hume 
Declaim ajiaiiist a grievance. 

Canning I've neither heard nor seen 
(And now,my chance is over) 

N or have I in the steamer been 
Betwixt Boulogne and Dover. 

The King and I have nev^cr met, 

1 know not one lias bleu ; 

I scan e can tell by »igbf, as yet, 

I’lie Prince of Waterloo. 

A hundred things I've left undone, 

A hundred things unseen ; 

And vet in England’s rain and sun 
A year, and more. I've been ! 

I’ve not yet walk’d beneath the Thames, 

And only once above it: 

The diadem has liad new gems. 

Since Blood tiied to remove it; 

But I have not, upon my soul. 

Its radiance been to see ; 

For half a crown, to view the whole. 

Was far too much for rac- 

No !—I have not seen half the sights. 

Not half the great “ cha-racters— 

Saint Giles's clock’s transparent lights. 

And several fs^moiis actors. 

X have not tasted Wright’s Champaign* 

Nor been a prize fight backing; 

And, lo! I’ve tried to shine, in vain. 

My boots with \yarren’s blacking. 

Farewell, Old England! D. I. O. 

brings round the crisis 
' V stTun the last of frost and snoWj 

And ice—*but not of ices. 
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No twilight parts tlie day and nighty 
In von far eastern clime ; 

And Faiirenlieit is far-in-heiglit. 
Three fourtlis of all the time. 


In England—dear !—I had forgot!— 

I never have been robb’d ! 

My watch, though oft nn-watch’d was not. 
By any means un-fobb*d. 

Nay, even at the liorticulfural show, 

1 liad not niy pockets pick’d ;— 

Unless the guinea I paid to go. 

Means that, iii language strict! 


I am sailing awav—ah ! woe is me! 

Without viewing the caineleopard ; 

Or having gone over tlie Tweed, to see, 

James Hogg the EtUick shepherd. 

I refused a ticket to Alinack's once. 

And miss’d a Saint George’s marriage ; 

And politely declin'd Mr-Burst-all’s chance. 

Of being blown up in his caniage"^. 

Had I gone after half w'hat 1 might have seen, 

(is to cash—coidd I better disperse it) I, 

Might have view’d, for a bone-us, the man so leanf. 

And the Gower Street University. 

' As a “Nur-icry of Letters” 1 hope this last. 

Will take care—poor II. V, and W !— 

As you’ve been so abus’d by the Cocknies past, 

'J'hat the Cocknies to come sha’nt trouble you. 

But why these omissions enumerate now. 

When I’ve huA such an opportunity ; 

Ere 1 enter’d a ship which had turn’d her prow. 

From Deal to the Indian community ! 

I go, as freely as bloweth the wind. 

Which drives me from thy coast ; 

^ Nor cast one lingering look behind. 

Or only one—at the most. 

j 

' * Mr.B.’a Steam Carriage did partially explode (in virtue of his ominous aimame; 
during one of ita early trials. No doubt ^he name is calculated to act as a deter¬ 
ment upon the minds of those who are curious in prognostioks 1 

t I'he living Skeleton, poor devil I He must hare been literally virtuous, and 
even forcibly so, considering how iopoBsible it would hare been tbr him to hare 
** Burned in the hesh.” 
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A nosmopoHtc I—His in truth all one. 
Where I chance to stick un my spoon ; 

I broil witli content in a Bengal sun. 

And rejoice in an English June. 

I aflect not the maladie du pays, I own. 

Nor in choosing a clime am rigid ; 

But quietly meh in the torrid zone. 

Or bliiely congeal in the frigid. 

i 

So my native land, good nighf !—or if, 

You would rather. I'll say good morning! 

I am happy to tell you the breeze is stiff. 
And the pilot has given us warning. 

I go !—widi a heart too light to swell, 

1 sail !—with a tearless eve!— 

Land of Umbrellas, Fare thee well ; 

Land of caught colds/ good bye ! 


’Twas thus, old India ! that 1 bade. 

Thy Mistress Keaini adieu ; 

And again in sight of thy banian shade, 

1 carol a greeting to you. 

Clime ! where the baboo, fat and fair. 

The skin which contains him oileth; 

Where no longer, from opium, love, or despair. 

The Suttee in her own soot broilethf. 

* Really one would think that the people at home, in nine cnses ont of ten, blew 
their reapective noses, for no other purpose than to have it to say ** 1 have caught 
m cold,’* or “ I woud«r where I cau'^ht rhia cold/ or “ dear me ! what a cold I have 
caught V* It is the eternal phrase, and L look ujmn the Londoners^ particular to 
be a aaeezin? nation. The simplest remedy / ever heard of for the alBictive disease 
was given by a waggish friend of minein the following laconicism. ** I have caught 
a cold/’ said the hoarse mau, ** what bad 1 beat do with ill” ** Lot it go, again/’ 
was the verv satisfactory reply. 

t 1 have not yet by any means made up my mind as to whether I shall praise or 
blame Lord William for the abolition of the vidual slaughter here brought upon the 
carpet, on the authority of whim, and Oddity Hood; for if I ever turn liberal 
(and what for no? as Peel and Philpotts have done before me 1) 1 ahall be 
extremelv disposed to look upon it as a tyrannical infringement of the liberty of 
the subject. He might have gained his point in a more comprehensive, phiIo» 
Bophic/and liberal manner, by puttings prohibition—a sort of tariff—on the raw 
material; that is to say, by promulgating an ordinance against Hindoo marriages 
themselves, and thus effectually putting an end to the supply of widows for 
the funeral consumption. Notbingdiki striking at the root of an evil; but aa to the 
pM-cakunating petitions of those sleek and ugorioua Tagords and Butts who atiil re- 
U&n a lingerit^ affection for the old dusteer, 1 should not, and 1 were the Governor Ge¬ 
neral, either in or ont of Council, be disposed to pay much eerious attea^OD to them, 
they were either comUersigsed by tfae wires, or enlarged by a elaase on tlie 
the tame sauce being good for the guda^ and .tha geoaa, preriding ibr 
Vitewera also being served up, ea gtnush cm ii«iUr oeeasioae*. . , 
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Where the Palacod bouse stands, check hy jovrl, 
Witli the hut, from the dunghill plaster'd ; 
(The Gliiiia vase by the crockery bowl !) 

And the m?my by the few are master’d. 

Where the females straddle their legs divine. 

As they ride before their cruppers* 

Land of the nudt^cnnted wine ! 

And Ihe beef and mutton suppersf > 

Our heaps of midnight meat to see. 

The tiirkies, hams, aiicf geese ; 

The saddle, sirloin, round,—oh. me ! 

And the iuke>warm gravy grease : 

Suppers like these, conld they but view, 

III such a perspiring land, 

(As the Duke exclaim’d at Waterloo) 

What would they say in England !’* 


But yet I love thee passing well. 

Though 1 laugh at thy bail-room food; 

And, pleased, on thy breakfast charms 1 dwell. 
And avouch that thy dinners are good 
Were good, at least, till the 6a/ia prun’d. 

By a hand most sternly impartial, 

Inflicted a deep and a cureless wound 
On the pride of the dinner-martial! 


I feel no harm in thy noonday sun. 

And 1 often enough have tiied it. 

When a beefsteak plac’d on an iron gun—* 
The glow of the gun had fried it! 


* Let it not be told in Gath (noriadeed,i&aDv cWilieed country) that this hemUtie 
alludes to white legs.: Nevertheless 1 am inclined to believe that the best riding man¬ 
ner adopted by the indegenous female of the East, upon equestrian oocasions, is by 
no means the worst plea of the two, scientidoaUy speaking* Au reste I have not de¬ 
lineated them as riding ** befoie their cruppers,” from an idea that they ever rode 6s- 
hiud them, ea the pillioned houris of the west are in the habits of doing (atre cure 
post equitem! as some mysogyraist observed) but simply because there was a great 
moral neoeaaity for procuring a properthyrae to *' eupperp,” and if any ona can do 
it'hett^r-—why let him. 

t Rather a atriking oppearanoe our black and many shaped bottles have gliding 
round the table, some clad in white, and some in red inexprassiblee. Others egain in 
party colored reiment, all dripping wet for frtgorifio purposes ; and giving rise to 
little amitable eolloqui^ this veinG4nife7nSN,—allow me the honor tu taking 
vine with you. Miss 1 i:44y,—“ ’^ith much pfeasure—1*U takeksir/’ 

^ At to the more victratiy portions of an IndiSn henato^ repeat ;On h«U ul^ts 
Wraally it ah interesting sight to behold three hundred, oy y^ Ipdy twenty 
^ere/’^arre^’lng themselves around the sUugbter«dbecft9^*<^iWtthe noon of day 


' veaeie AAVW ^tsaaova 

wonUi p»ttiiy 'OB MOi^ it! 
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I havft IraveH’d tby plains and jungles througb^ 

When the mercury hath not been low'r, 

(It shows what a good thick skull can do) 

Than a hundred and twelity^fothr. 

And I cannot say that 1 felt any worSe> 

Then why should I damn the clime, 

Wikich it seems so greatly the fashion to cirrse^ 

Without either reason or rhyme ? 

And I think it vvould be just as well for some. 

If the non-contents were sicker, 

That promotion, which now is rather hum-drum. 

Might fAen be the least bit quicker t 

I swear not at at the Mussulman race. 

Nor thrash tlie defenceless Hindoo, 

As —a hot headed, puerile race,— 

When they first their career begin do. 

If I find myself cheated a little or so, 

1 pocket the loss with patience. 

For rascals ten times huger, I know, 

Are in much more civilized nations. 

1 do not for ever repine, because, 

There is much I am here without j 
No Milford oysters open their jaws,' 

And there's no very good brown stout ) 

1 have no post chaise,—I have no hotel,— 

1 have no R. A.’s chef d’oeuvres 
And I’ve quitted the sweets of L. E. L. 

For Torrens’s dry manaeuvres! 

For vernal breezes, my brow to bless, 
i have blasts from the desert borders ; 

For new Scotch Novels, all wet from the press, 

I have (Papoe !) the General Orders. 

1 see amtdeurs, stead of Kemble and Kean, 

And (enough one’s senses to pester) 

A'hnge man-woman, where my eyes have 8een> 

Tby adorable day. Miss Cheater ! 

* Gri^.—I cannot help the ignorance of a reader to any elucidation of this word* 
It means a new comer—a freshmanand while no one ia taken to be Oat Ofkis grif* 
finage,” until the expiration of twelve calender montlks from the day of his arrival 
in Calcutta, there he jomc who continue in it all their lives. Thole be the happy 
few who never grow any wiser, and who are as easily grij^d after twenty-two years 
aervice, as on the day of their landing*' A grifflaeaa,iiew ia a remarkamy interest¬ 
ing ereature; and to see her, on the ftm few motmiugaof her stay, in India, at 
beauteous age of seventeen fhaving just passed the wead-and-butterj oyda) with 
her damask cheek all hlotchra and bitten by the envied innsqaito; one of her cruel 

§ ^W<^fafi'tiplike a a German ptttf;and her lily »eok prickly Seated,uo ifber 
1»d been sticking pins into U all night $ ia really a very rdefir^ln enjoyment 
I epicure in fismde loveliftea* 1 alwuys liked S pretty, sad metm to 

for the time to come* ^ 
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For Pfkflta’s tone, IVe a nautch girl’s sqjaali^ 

And for parliamentary speaking. 

The ioto coeio of the large town 

When the liberal brains are leaking. 

In place of the west end show rooms gay^ 
iVe the pursers’ omnium gatherum ; 

A Buggy instead of a cabriolet. 

And my chops have no Trueiitt to lather’emu 

No question that these privations are sad. 

And a great deal more*! could mention ; 

But to balance what’s not with what is to be had^ 

Was, is, and shall be my intention. 

And strongly I urge the bLand reader to take. 

Example from e’en such as I am ;—► • 

Whatever turns up, still the most let him make,. 

And have, for liia rule— Cabpe Dibhu 


TALE OF A CASTLE. 

In the fertile and pleasant county of *-— and not many 

miles from its Cathedral city, is situated the castle of- ^ — ono 
of those gothic remnants which still exist in their pristine 
strength and rudeness of architecture, and which as sueweding 
generations of men have crumbled away still stand forth in vig* 
orous old age as objects alike of veneration and.dread? ^ Near this 
Castle is a mansion of the Elizabethan school which.by Us fantastio 
peaks and turrets otTers a curious, contrast to the solidity and sim¬ 
plicity of the castle itself? Nor is the contrast lessened when the 
spectator descends from the house to the terraces in front of it, 
along which the passion-flower and jasmine and creeping rose 
have in latter e fr ys been carefully trained, while below them are 
to be seen, large gardens and conservatories, with a well trimmed 
and weU levelled; bowling green* 

In the valley below the river winds on his. wof to meet the 
pcean,: and in the distance the venerable spires oi the Cathedral 
gratify and sooth, the eye ; nor can they f^to awakan.ten thou¬ 
sand associations to him who is mindful of. his.cqunttv’s annals, 
Wd who Jms no^do-gfotten the rash act by which an English So¬ 
vereigns, aveng^himself on the pride of an Jntnigtting cburchmau. 
Nwis t^deenand melancholy tone, of Bell wholly 

wi^Ont its e&ct an the imagination, in thi(,f^l4^1ung time of 
when the ammate^ world'imSi Stt^.to. it pours Us 

musio on the breene, .and re-clnm^ threm^ theileserted apartr 
wqti .of frm castle, conju?es up forms Ladyes fffre, oud 
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gallant knights who in other times have revelled beneath its walls 
in all the pride of beauty and dignity of strengtli. 

But many long years have now elapsed since aught save the 
bat or the owl have inhabited the castle. The mansion adjoining 
it is now inhabited by the owner of the castle and domains while 
the venerable structture itself is deserted and neglected. There ' 
it stands precisely as it may have stood some 800 years ago, 
save that the ivy which has overgrown it, now covers the latticed 
windows from which the fair nympiis of those days listened to 
the serenades of knights, or that tim ramparts and buttresses from 
which the stout man at arms directed his cross bow are now the 
hiding places of the dove and the pigeon. 

At the end of the Park which sarn>nnds the castle is a spacious 
Heronry and often hath my fancy as the Herons glided through 
the air, reverted to the good old times when the stout knight and 
his buxom bride, the squire and the page, the falconer and his 
train sallied forth in jwous procession to try the courage and 
training of their Jer-Falcons, their Sacres and Lanners, or the 
stately bird, who now, alas ! for modern improvements! pursues 
undisturbed his vocation of fishing unless interrupted by some 
brother votary of the “ Gentle science.’’ But enough of this des¬ 
cription ; should you, reader, be desirous of seing the spot I have 
attempted to describe, and if you are but fair and sentimental 
most happily will I conduct thee to it; for I you must know am 
one of those unhappy mortals who possessed of more sensibility 
than sense are destined to be the sport of a world of visions. 

The origin of this my peculiar temperament may in a great 
measure be ascribed to the scenes amid which my careless 
childhood strayed,* in the abovementioned castle and mansion, 
and where I did not fail to imbibe deeply the dreams of superstition 
which the castle and it’s- traditionary tales are calculated to ex¬ 
cite. It was of coarse haunted: the western tower was said tu have 
been the scene of some dismal tragedy and some of the more cre¬ 
dulous of its visitm*i ^ave* imagined they could trace on its oaken 
floor the neverfadin^ spots of human blood. My credulity bad fully 
assured me of tlw Reality of this fancy, and it was on this account 
that I used to select the haunted tower as my favourite retreat, 
where I would sit watching the bright orb of day as it descended 
to the westem-fraVes, and then as the pale mo<m lit bp the 
heavenly vault, my tiine of bliss and reverie omniheneed-j—tMl my 
brain b^ame as complete a chaos as that described W M^n. 

^ Tim most krdent wish which then occupied wy mind was to 
ifiscbvwr in the tower in question some clue to the tali of-blood 
Was stiH confusedly whikpered among tfiO ^ihabitants o( 
pPi^fce. It wbs asserted LIhat in olden ^es' a ywmg «nd 
wiiattraM bride hid been i&dered by hto famdraad who in lus 
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turn had fallen by the hand of his half-brother, the lover of his 
wife—but what had been the fate of the brother, tradition bad 
left wholly untold. 

Fortune at length befriended me in my researches. As J was 
one day running a tilt with an old lance against the walls of the 
* tower I struck upon a stone which appeared to inove->«aaotber 
blow, and the fastening gave way and disclosed to my enchant^ 
eyes a flight of steps which I immediately ddhcended fMod 
which led me to a small squar^^ apartment—empty as I imagined 
of all save dust and cobwebs*—On further search however I dis* 
covered a small oaken box firmly secured with iron clasps ai^ 
but little affected by the lapse of years. At first I must own 
an indistinct notion of its containing treasure or jewels flitted 
across they mind but on raising it from the ground its lightnesi 
convinced me there could be little in it but paper and 1 accord-* 
ingly conveyed it upstairs where with considerable labour I for-* 
ced it open and found—imagine my delight—a parchment scroll, 
inscribed. " The narrative of H. de Warren—Lord of the cas¬ 
tle of A. D. 1676.’’ It was with some difficulty and trouble that 
I at last deciphered the precious document, as the ink was faded 
and the hand crabbed. It appeared to have been written by the 
hand of him whose career it narrated ; in some parts the letters 
were well and regularly formed but in others the agitation of the 
writer had communicated itself to his Pen ; and the blots of ink 
and of tears (such at least I supposed them to be) were frequent. 
It commenced as follows— 

Whoever thou art that bast penetrated the retreat in which 
is deposited the narrative of my guilt and suflering, whether 
thou hast as yet been uncontaminated by the passions which mas¬ 
tered me or whether thou too hast owned their sway—^attend 
to the wanting which my history will convey—attend and ahtu 
my example. ^ > 

I wtus born in this castle of an honourable name and race in 
the year of oar„liOrd 16:^. Calamity early beset me, for.tny.mo- 
ther who was my father’s second wife expired in giving .bira to 
me, and to this want of a fostering hand to guide and reatr^ my. 
impetuous temper do I chiefly attribute the aubsequenf unsfor- 
tunes of my life. 

* My Father indeed who was the owner of the Casfle and of the 
domaiaattadi^to it, ever treated me with the greM^est affection, 
but hio^iM Dot the spirit which could obtain a> mastery over 
aaine, or fathom treac^ty which lay conoeided in ^ bo¬ 
som of his elder afS’-i t His son! what feelings the name even 
now kindles within me. Yes! he bad aaotl^ son and that son 
was doomed to be the curse of my existence, the demon of my 
In years he waa censiderawy my ai^ior hut as the 
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world said, and as my accursed vanity believed, inferior itt 
personal appearance and mental qualities. But to pass over 
the years of Boy-hood and to proceed to the events which in* 
fluenced so' entirely my future life I shall content myself with 
relating that in the year 1640 the. good old knight my Fa¬ 
ther was gathered to his ancestors and his son and heir of the 
age of thirty succeeded to the title and estates. I too conti¬ 
nued to resille here and though eur pursuits and habits were 
widely different, our time passed ^smoothly enough. Whilst he 
was mostly occupied in sports of the field, it w as my greatest 
pleasure to wander by myself though the domain attached ta 
this Castle, conjuring up fantasies and visions of olden times 
and revelling in what he affected to despise—the pleasures of the 
Imagination. Contiguous to this Castle was the mansion of 
another knight, of equally honourable family with ours, but whose 
estate was embarrassed by a course of reckless extravagance and 
hospitality. He had passed mi^h of his youth in foreign coun¬ 
tries, and had married when in Italy a fair Italian, who posses¬ 
sed aU the beauty of that Land of Poetry and Heroism and 
whose passions were of that ardent nature which the inhabitants of 
this northern regtonoan neither feel nor appreciate. But the knight 
and his consort have long since sunk to the Tomb, and little do 
I heed their memories. I think not of tAem as 1 wander through 
the deserted apartments of thk Castle, for what are they to me ! 
No ! there is another .name which dwells upon my soul, anothev 
form which flits across my nund! It is the form of Thyrsm) 
of their only child, of my firat and only love! of her who died the 
victim of. our guilty .passion, of her—^and can. 1 write the word) 
who was the wife of my brother ! I attempt not to pourtray 
what were her charms, or what her mental beauties I They aro 
engraved iadelibly on my heart—they have entered deeply into 


my soul! 

. I shall pass over In a few words the history of my love .for her. 
Was it unpardonable that in the bloom of youth and ardour 
of passion I should become enamoured of a being chaste and 
beautiful as the angels of light, and who requited mv pas¬ 
sion by a love pure as earthly love can be ? The time at length 
arrived when it became necessary for me to proceed to College* 
is G^r to undergo the usual course of study preparatory to 
entering the profession of the kw. 1 well reocUeid. even now 
the forebodings which crossed lay mind as I hade adieafor the 
firettime, to Tbyrsa. There was a mutual dread of same impen* 


une, 10 xnyrsa. Tbeie was a mutual oreiwoi same impen* 
evil which .depressed our ^rits and rmadmed ow parimff 
Ip: distressiDg, Bid days passed andmonldis rolled an.. -.1 

_?__ * 1 • « « V e 
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filissionate as they were, continued unanswered, till as I was ona 
day doubting and conjecturing what might to the cause of her 
silence, I received a short and too civil letter from my brother, 
inviting me to be present at his approaching nuptials with— 
Thyrza. Farther than this 1 read not—a dimness appeared to 
obscure my eyesight. My frame trembled with an agoovwhmb 
I thought would be it’s last. 1 saw not—spoke not—felt aot^ 
nor did 1 shed a fear. From that moment a passfon sprung up 
within me to which 1 bad lytherto been a stranger. 1 felt toy 
whole moral composition changed within me. There was a com 
etant knowing at my heart which suffered me to rest neither by 
night, nor by day. It was the passion of revenge, and 1 felt 
there was no peace for me until it should be gratified. 

I returned a polite answer to my brother^ affectionate letter; 
hoped he would excuse my absence from his nuptials, and conclu* 
ded by wishing him every happiness with his Thyrza. 1 must own 
my hand would with difficulty write that word, but it was written, 
and I remember smiling in bitterness of soul at the expression. 
Some months after 1 again visited this castle. The interviews I 
had with her convinced me of her innocence and my brother’s trea¬ 
chery, he bad palmed upon her tales of my faithlessness and want of 
principle; he had intercepted letters and had in my name returned 
answers which shocked her virtue and delicacy and which none 
but he could have invented, and had at length persuaded her pa¬ 
rents to force her to marry him. I staid not long in that mansion 
but my revenge was ample. It is now many years since myr 
heart has ceased to respond to the notes of affection, since nqp 
worldly habits have preponderated over my noble feelings, but my 
nerves even now tremble, my heart even now beats with a quiok>* 
er motion when I think of my last interview with Thyrza. The head 
which reclined on my shoulder—the eye, which moist with tears 
was expressive of all that was noble and affectionate,—the haw 
which loosened from its clasp waved in long and graceful tresses 
down'her neck—the hand which locked in mine communicated 
its warmth to my inmost soul—these—and the words ofaSectioa 
issuing from her wounded spirit were the attractions! then was 
a witness to—and which are now buried in the silent 'tomb; 
ISome weeks after that parting the remains of Thyrsa’wrere con¬ 
signed to the vault of this castle. From a netoi fotmd here 
written in her hand I learnt she had taken the resolution of de¬ 
stroying hmrself rather than submit to the embraces of the man 
she abhorred, andf«^.er mangled remains iwhich wete found in the 
castle yard too pteialy bore evidence to ^e^monner of her death. 

It is now upwards of twenty years maioe the events occurred 
which I am ;relating, and since that d have been engaged in 
the- busy of' Me and many and various are the scenes i 
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have witnessed but these events are still fresh in my memory as 
if I was relating a tale of yesterday—as if she still existed—as 
if I still loved. 

But he, the curse of my existence, the fiend whose withering 
countenance even now harrows my soul, must he not be ex¬ 
piating in another world the crimes he committed in this ? I 
sometimes in my dreams redact the Tragedy which ended in his 
death : 1 fancy myself on(» more engaged in mortal combat 
with him. 1 see even now the deep wound with which my trusty 
weapon pierced bis breast. 1 see and enjoy the agonies depicted 
on his grim and ghastly countenance, and as I wake to the con- 
eeiousness that this is not all a dream, but that it is the workings 
of my soul depicting scenes which have happened I shudder at 
the recollection of ,wees occasioned 1^ my passions, and 1 weep 
—not for him but for Ihyrza. 

I am now under an assumed name Lord of this castle, which I 
have purchased, for after the death of Thyrza and of him, I em¬ 
barked the whole of my fortune in merchandize and quitted the 
land of my fathers. I became rich in the riches of the world but 
these only increased my poverty of enjoyment. I have journeyed 
through almost all the countries of the west, nor has tha eastern 
world been unvisited by me: I have seen those regions of pomp 
and superstition where the religion of Mahomed flourishes: 1 have 
stood by the walls of Constantinople and have listened to the 
roaring of the black waves; I have become acquainted with 
the wandering tribes of Arabia and ^mve bartered my merchan- 
with the. wild inhabitants of the desert, but what were they 
tp me ? I have visited the land of Gods and Men, of Poetry and 
Passion.—Italy, but beautiful as it is and well as it deserves the 
encomiums bestowed on it, I saw not in it any other excellence 
than that Thirza derived her origin from it. She, alone occupi* 
ed my thoughts, she alone ruled in my imagination—and now at 
the age of forty when the generality of men are in the vigor of 
liie as 1 drag^. my exhausted frame along the corridors of this 
castle 1 fancy the name of Thyrza is. waited tome oil the wings 
of every wind, I appear to hold converse with her as of old, and 
as of old she smiles upon me! * * 

Those irbo have never loved, and I haVe heard and Xead that 
such have existed, those who have never felt ihflnenoe of this 


passion, its doubts, its hopes, its fears, they ^erchanoe may look 
iqson jne as a weak and fanciful mortaL Let them do so, let 
them beast of their firmness and rtoicism; i envy tbeai not: but 
those who have, known what it is to link their so^ that of 
SMmfidr daughter of eifrth, whck have cherished t^ a^ent and 
fdMMnng affection whieh is in itself tuffieiMt end more than 

ipKient for existeaiee, those, .who have'ia iMEdk aofied aa 
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ardent flame, who have by slow and dubious steps advanced from 
the uncertainty of ^laubt and hope, and become assured that the 
one dear object smiles on them; those who have arrived at this 
stage of happiness and then, when the cup was about to be pre¬ 
sented to them, overflowing with the nectar of enjoyment, have 
seen it suddenly dashed to the earth by some fatal and malicious 
power; those who have thus lived and suftered, will pass a lighter 
judgment on my failings am^ will perhaps not withhold a tear to 

my memory! # 

♦ ¥ » » » 

Thus much I could decypher of the scroll, the rest was per¬ 
fectly illegible, and as I laid it down 1 confess I in some measure 
assented to the appeal conveyed in the last sentence, emanating 
as it evidently did from a “ mind diseased” and ill at peace with 
itself. 


MODERN SHAKSPEARES. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

It is impossible to witness without indignation the mutilated 
Editions of Shakspeare that are published in foreign countries. 
Those pieces which have been, what is called, dramatised for 
the modern English stage, have in the opinion of the best judges 
been deteriorated in proportion to the departure from the text of 
Shakspeare. But our theatrical adapters are delicate and 
timid compared with the emendators of the continent. The fol¬ 
lowing notice of the “ Lieferung” of Macbeth ; Edited by Meyer> 
and published at Gotha by Henning, in 1824, is taken from the 
Literatur-Blatt of 3d May, 1825; and the present translation 
both of critic and Editor is almost literal. 

“ Franz Horn has made the unlooked for discovery that the 
" king’s murder in Macbeth, which we have been in the habit 
“ of attributing to the seductive splendor of a Crown, is to be 
“ traced to the violent love which exists betw.ecft Macheth 
“ and his lady: that in reality, the latter incites him to the deed 
from the love she bears her lord, and the lord executes it out 
• love to his lady: Thus—She soliloquizes; 

** Metbioks I see th(>6 in imppriul spleador 
** Already on tby brow a dazzling diadem 
** And a Whole ^untry subject to ibv nod ? 

** How beautifiil tbou art! .And 1 tby wife 
** Am queen’d by thee and crowned by tby lovef 
** Ob tbe (inze but ftear 1 e’en •tbo’''it wer^ 

** With mooutains ami with chasms girded round* 

** No depth too deep no bill too high for me» 

My pride and love would dll and level both! . 

Again her soliloquy on being informed of the king’s arrival ': 
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** Ah Fatft ? I UTiGerstaTid thy distant wink 
** And the dark riddle is resolv’d in blood ! 

** Tbe king draws near ! The raven’s self is hoarse 
*' That croaks th’ intelligence of bis approach ! 

** He conies to me! How near the pme doth lie \ 

** But dreadful still, the charm that doth divide us! 

•* HowilreadfuP and thou lovfst'* Macbeth’s wife 
** Trembles to pluck what her high wishes grasp—* 

*' The golden fruit that fate itself presents 1 

, Be it so—I seite it—I darf the leap—* 

'* Morheth Uaps Though more frotn Itnre to m# 

** Than from ambition of that ** golden round”^ 

** In him Love is the fountain of his pride 
In me is pride the fountain of my lova^ 

And when our love and pride together play 
** Where is the dam that can obstruct their waT— 

** My project rifehs—hold and giant like 
It standa before my soul in flame ! &e. &e. &c. 

" Our readers know that when Macbeth is told that Macduff 
“ has been brought into the world hy the Cesarean operation, he 
“ is momentarily subdued, but desperation supplants his courage 
" and he attacks Macduff, who drives him from the stage and 
returns with his head to Malcolm. Shakspeare may perhaps 
‘‘ have preferred this method, in order to make it appear proba- 
ble. or possible, that the tyrant has not fallen like a hero, but 
has been executed like a criminal. This finale, however, is too 
“ like the act of a prosing municipal justice to be tolerated by an 
" emendator of such tact as Mr. Meyer. As Macbeth has be 
" comb a regicide merely out of affection to his wife, he is allow- 
“ ed, as a matter of justice, to perish like a warrior, who in dying, 
“ not only takes ample revenge on his opponent, but enjoys the 
lull compliment oi military honors : for as soon as his last curse 
“ is expended, a triumphal procession appears on the stage, the 
“ banners of the army are solemnly spread over the two bodies, 
“ and the piece concludes with the appropriate anthem of God 
“ save the King ! 


Ilfaebftk oful fightings 

Mach. Hold—I have of thoo upon my $himldtr 

" Enough B«gon« 1 senk for thy Bword 

“ Amongft mj followura, food, fotk now, my body 
U to all womanborn, imponetrable! 

** 1 bon tyrant ibou hast found in ma a birth 
'* lo break th^ spell. I was not woman bom 
*' But ripp’d untimely from my mother’s womb! 

* Cursed be Hell—and £mh and Hnavan I 

Hold Macbeth! hold! 


Maed, 


Moco. 


, stops—with vprdised sword and shield, he la- 

bora for utterance in vain —and despair deny him words— 

« w ® horrid laugh of defiance — 

^ ^ attacks Macduff.) s. J J 



MODIRN SHAKSPEARES. 



Now Mtcduff—Tiow is tlio time! 

Onward to Hell! 

* (Macduff receives the blow on his shield, and the blade 
of Macbeth breaks from the hilt) 

i/Lacb* ** {bellowing) My sword too! 

** (Throwing the kindle al Mecduff'$ head) 

** May it crash thee ! 

" Macduff (passing his fword through the defenceless 
** Macbeth.) ', 

** Begun to Satan ! 

Macbeth (draws in this moment a concealed dagger—^ 
falls, but collecting his remaining strength, rushes on Mac- 
" duff, and pierces him through the neck,•with the exclama^ 
tion: 

** Come with me! 

(" The warriors fall straggling and roll upon the ground 
“ in each other’s grasp. In the same moment is heard a 
shout of exultation from the castle and volumes of smoke 
“ and flame issue from the surrendered Dunsinane:) 

C‘ Macbeth turning his face towards his burning castle, 
" and raising his cleached right hand —bellovrs:) 

** Cursed^Cursed—Cursed— 

“ And dies 

I think the above specimen is a chcfd’oevre of depraved taste. 
Does this poor (Jennan deserve English resentment?—No— in 
preferring his own text to Shakspear’s, the crime carries the 
punishment along with it/’ 

T. M. 


HIDDEN JOYS, 

Pleasures He thickest where no pleasures seem^ 

There’s not a leaf that falls upon the ground 
But holds sonte joy^ of silence or of sound; 

Some sprite begotten of a summer dream. 

The very meanest things are made supremo 
With innate'Ccstary. No grain of sand 
But moves a bright and million-peopled land. 

And hath its Edens and its Eves, I deem. 

For Love, though blind himself, a curious eye 
Hath lent me, to behold the hearts of things. 

And touched mine ear with power. Thus far or ni^. 
Minute or mighty, fixed or free with wings. 

Delight from many a nameless covert sly 
Peeps spukJing, and in tones familiar sings. 


S. L. B* 





THE ISLE OF NARCONDAM^ 

The cloud-capt IsleofNarcondam l 
It rears its summit steep 

A thousand feet above the waves. 

Which round its wild shores sweep* 

A thoiisai^d feet aboVe the sea. 

In solitude sublime;— \ 

So hath it stood, so shall it stand 
Until tbe end of time 1 

No human foot hath ever trod 
That wilderness so lone. 

But here the Ea^le monarch dwells 
Of an undivided throne. 

Ages that shake a world, lone Isle! 

Change not thy rocky brow; 

Thou wer’t a thousand years ago. 

The same that thou art now. 

Silence amid thy forests hoar, 

Silence within thy caves; 

Save for the whisperings of Uie breeze. 

The murmur of the waves. 

For ever stand thy parapets. 

Impregnable and dread. 

Nor Earthquakes raze thy battlements 
’ Though thunders scar thy head. 

Fast anchor’d on thy dome of rocks 
Time hath no dates for thee. 

For ever and for ever thus, 

Ty^ of eternity! 

The same vast ocean at thy feet. 

In sile^ice or in storms ; 

The clouds aye settling round thy head#. 

Of a thousand hues and forms. 

t 

Nor lif^, nor time, nor space besido~ 

Thou only say’st I am” !— 

..'Sttfb in its solitude and pride. 

Is the peak of Narcondam! 

CAPETi SOUTH. 

* 

* Xbe Isis vf Karcondain stands in the Bey of BoDgal; a lofty and maedeisibl# rook 
eovsrvdwith the densest jungle. 

jt 
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THE BEAR AND THE BASHAW, 

IMITATED 

ENTITTED 

L’OURS A LE PACHA. 


CHAJRACTERS, 

/TURKS. 


SHAHABAflAMALrQUE .—The Baskaw. A credulous old fool 
^rather good natured for a Bashaw, excessively ignorant--^ 
dying of ennui and eternally in search of amusement. 
Moostapha. —Another fool—his advi^r. 

Roxolana. — A captive lately received into the Bashaw*0 
Seratjlio and the reigning favourite. 

ZULiEMA. — Her Confidante. 

EUROPEANS. 


Mr. Bronze .—Ci devant Manager of the West Peckham 
‘Company of Comedians—now a merchant. 

Mr. Mark Antony Gubbins. — His companion and part^ 
ner, formerly apprentice to a Tallow Chandler, but latterly 
principal serious hero and poet to the West Peckhoin Con^ 
pany. 


THE BEAR AND THE BASHAW. 


^ Scene 1st. —A court yard in Shahabahatnalique’s Seraglio— « 
with a gilded railing at the extremity—abuildiugtothe left 
over the door oftvhich is written “ Apartments of the Women," 
on the right a stone wall, about the middle of which is 
a gilded grating projecting a little way from the wall, but 
joined to it—over the grjiting is written Menagerie. A flower 
tree is trained up close by the Menagerie as if against the 
wall, —wear the front on the right side of the stage is the 
musnud of the Bashaw, 

At the rising of the CURTAIN, RoxOLANA, ZulemA and 
other Sulteuias enter hastily from different wings. 

All. —Well, what news—what news? 

Zul .— How ke passed the night ? 

Jtox ,—Did tlr. Gruel andEau de Cologne do him any good ? 

A Sultana.—Oh, they should have given him the heef-steak 
soaked in turpentine ! 

. Zul. —Alas, my soul trembles I 

id//.—Alas! Alas! 
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Rox .—TJie last Bulletin announced that he was better. 

^uL —But that abhorred Doctor will vspoil all—he insisted 
that they sliould give him three little dogs and a bushel of car¬ 
rots to eat. 

A Sultana .—And he too in that weak state ! 

ZuL—lt is not at all satisfactory. 

i?o.v.-^Do they guess who would succeed him ? 

ZuL — Oh madam ! that can be but of little consequence to you, 
you ought to be less apprehensive than any otie on account of 
Iiis loss, if the angel of death sltoutd release him. For every ono 
Jtnows the rank you hold in the heart of the Bashaw^j and if you 
would only n lent—the death of a thousaiul— 

liox. —Hush—hush—know'you not that it is impossible, think 
you 1 cun forget that I anj a wife. Though my husband jea¬ 
lous auvt did persuade me to accompany a lady to Malta, ia 
which voyage we wet’e picked bp by the Corsair who sold me, 
sold me to the Bashaw—i cannot forget him—alas my poor! 

Enter Moostaiuia. 

Heavens what brings Moostapha liere—looking as scared 
too as he did the night 1 buxea his ears, ami pul an ounce of 
pepper in the Bashaw’s Sherbet. 

Moonl.—fin great ajflictionj —Madam—Ladies—^tis done 
—earth w as unworthy of him—’tis all over—he died with the 
composure of an undertaker—Oh those three accursed little dugs 
and the bushel of carrots—’tis all over. 

Rox .— Ah ! then he is no more. 

Moosl ,—Madam you have said it—the Arctic Bear belongs to 
History—he did—mind Ladies—1 say did exist. 

ZuL —The poor dear dear Bear. 

Moost .—Yes Matlam, Ave shall never see him more. 

(All Weep,) 

Moost .—The wannest friend, the best nut-cracker—W'hat 
an irrepaiable loss for me and (he menagerie! The Black Bar¬ 
bary Ape Avill certainly comndt Felo de se. and the Rhinoceros 
is tilreaily in despair—nevertheless—I speak it in confidence 
Ladies, the dear deceased had not quite all the amiable qua¬ 
lities to w hich he pretended. 

Rox ,—^VVbat Moostapha!—you who always loved and praised 
him so much ? 

Mooftt ,—Loved him—of course I loved liim, it was tlie 
Bashaw's orders that every body should love him like a brother, 
and, when His Highness was by, I hope that I made no invidious 
distinction between them. But the Arctic Bear had whims, he had 
whims —some very inconvenient—and an infinite number of 
them— I, who was specially attached to his person, have often 
soifemi by them. 
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ZuL —You Moostapha—how pray? 

Moost, —Why he once gave me such a tender embrace that I 
lost my appetite for a fortnight—and another time be rubbed ail 
the skin oif niy face in an amicable salute with his muzzle—in¬ 
deed I could say much more on. this subject only F have the most 
profound respect for departed greatness. But Oh, Ladies, the most 
terrible matter is how to break this dreadful event to tb^Basfaaw, 
My Lord Shahabahamalique is at present in happy ignorance of 
the fatal allair—and thougji tlie best natured Bashaw in the 
world, the Prophet alone knows how a man commanding the 
heads, gullets, and noses of all the faithful in these regions might 
take the death of his favourite. 

ZuL —Besides he Avonid have nothing to do. 

Moost, —He might take to decapitatioi* and the bowstring*, 
merely to dispel his ennui. 

Rox. —Heavens, he niiglit even talce to making love ! 

AIL —Horrible !!! 

—Well Ladies, ours is a common cause—I confide this 
melancholy case to your discretion. 

Rox. —We cannot conceal it from him long. 

Moost. —True, but if he hcal-s of this cursed, I mean amiablo 
animal’s death before he has some novelty to distract his attention 
it is all over with some dozen or a score of us. 

t 

Enter a SERVANT.' 

Servi. —Mr. Moostaplia, two Englisli Merchants are at thd 
gate, they pretend that you have promised them an audience 
this morning. 

Moosf, —Merchants—the beard of the Prophet be blest—the 
very thing—they have all kinds of knick-knacks and curiosities 
for sale, and wc may pick up something, praised be the Jack¬ 
ass of Huurah A1 Rasched.—Let them in—let them in Ali —in a 
fortunate liour have they come—ladies to your apartments,—thosd 
inestimable merchants ! you shall see them by and by, but first 
let me speak to them—come—in—in. 

All enter the Seraglio. 

Enter Bronze and Gubbins. 

Bronze. —Come in Gubbins, come in, can*t your—you fool, we 
are near the women’s apartments, are you afraid they will eat 
you. 

Gubbins, —No—why—why should I be afrs^id, but these hero 
Turks makes nothing of pallisadoing one if they fancy one a lit¬ 
tle top handsome, and looking about the walls of their seraglio. 
You recollect what Othello did, that's all. Besides 1 never sees a 
woman without thinking of my poor wife, you recollect the lines 
I wrote when she left me to go on board of ship—Dear DuckJ* 
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Bronee. —Oh ! perfectly, you called her the sajye and onions of 
your existence, and the stuffing of your life. But tny dear Gubbins 
sink the Poet, and the principle serious Hero of the West Peck- 
ham Company in the more dignified character of the merchant. 

Oub. —Sink!—confound them, they sunk me. 

Bronze .—Oh—Psha ! 

Gub.^ Yea, they did though—I had two and twenty shillings 
a week and a pound of dips when Iwas foreman to old Suet 
the Tallow Chandler—but you toldf.me that my pen, and not my 
candles ought to illuminate mankind. 

Bronze. —Well you had, you know, been wonderfully success¬ 
ful in the Footman's Magazine and contributed three sonnets to 
the Ladies Maid’s Weekly Recreation. 

Gub .—And so yau proposed to me to take a third share in' 
the West Peckham Theatre, where I was to write the new trage^ 
dies—post the bills, and do principle serious. 

Bronze .—It was a rise above your former situation, quite in¬ 
estimable. 

Gub .—Inestimable !—quite !r-My share of the first night’s 
performance was one and four pence, and the third of a pound of 
tripe that a butcher’s boy had pledged for a ticket at the Box Door. 

Bronze .—Why talk of such trifles. 

Gub .—Oh trifling enough as }ou say, and I shouldn’t have 
minded only thathn the strength of being a great actor and % 
l^reat author, I married my poor dear lost wife—as 1 said. 

“ As Hymen bright the niiptual fillet bound. 

’’ The blue morn laugh’d, and spread a sound around. 

« WhUe’ -- 

Bronze. —^Yes—that’s all very true, I remember the verscr, 
but we have now left the Boards for the exchange. 

Gub ,—Yes and a pretty exchange we have made of it, 
quite at par, though, for we had nothing then and we have 
nothing now—^they can’t accuse us of doing any thing for the 
lucre of gain however. 

Bronze. —Have nothing now!—Have I not tried a thousand 
times to convince you that a great speculator in the present day 
is only encumbered by property, who would try to sWim a river 
with a hundred weight of gold about his neck, the guinea sinks, 
the bubble floats, the only metal we want is brass, and of that I 
think Biy Dear Gubby we have a sufficient capital—why Sir; sim¬ 
ple as I stand here I was the bead, or, what is the same thing, the 
t^lof two joint stock compames; One for governing the East In¬ 
dies liy Steam at a savinji' of a million per mensem—and another 
fir the jwiposrijf bringing ready made tea from China by an 
mndq^lP^iuoQeli It was to luTe been difitribated bot and hot 
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throughout Great Britain by means of fountains, and people 
would only have had to put milk, and sugar to their liking. 

Gub. —Well my dear Bronze—I rely upon your'tiuperior 
genius—for as I said. 

p 

“ Genius is mighty, like a clap of thunder. 

It makes a noi.se anti then ihe people wonder.” 

And indeed I dnntknow any thing else we have to rely apoo.'” 

Bronze. —Tlie returns frorp the Calcutta market. 

Gub .—Yes, we sent out seventy-two pair of skaites. 

Bronze. —Well, and is there not a man gone out on purpoaat<| 
inake ice, could any thing be more fortunate ? 

* Gub .—But then the venture we brought with us. > 

Bronze .— Sixty dozen of Spruce Beer. • 

Gub. —It all went off—pop. 

Bronze. —Twenty pounds of long moulds. 

Gub .—They have all melted 

Bronze .— A dozen of Cheshire cheeses. 

Gub .—The rats have eaten it all. 

Bronze .— Throe casks of Pale Ale. 

Gub. —It’s all gone sour. 

Bronze .— Oh well Mr. Gubbin.s—if you go on in that way*, 

I wish I had left you to come and seek fqr your wife by yodr'- 
self. 

Gub. —Now don’t you be huffish. Bronze. You know it was 
half your fault that I sent her away, because you would always 
play Romeo when she play’d Juliet—I couldn’t bear it when I 
myself was principal serious youth—and then poor thing she was 
taken by one of those piratical villains as 1 described in my son> 
net. 

“ They shoot witli Bomb and Pistol, Drum and Gun I ' 

“ Do believe, and think it all quite funny.” ‘ 

Lord knows what has become of her, but dont be congrumpher* 
pus—you know how I admire your genius. 

Bronze. —Yes, but to have one’s mercantile skill doubted by 
one’s partner, to be supposed incapable of carry ing on business 
without a capital—besides Gabby—hadn’t we a beautiful black 
Bengal Bear ? 

Gub. —Aye, but he’s dead. 

Bronze. —So i^cli the better. It saved us the trouble of killing 
him for his skin, bat never mind what else we have, 1 have talents 
nod industry, and you have impudence—with «ttch a stock we 
pannot fail. 

Gub. —I, impudence ?—I assure you there never was a more 
haahful umr-^ 1 OQce said of 
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He has a face where modesty has put on, 

A ruddy ^low like gravy of roast mutton^ 

And as he blushes, his two ears and nose is. 

Compared by many folks, to full blown roses.” 

Bronze. —But notwithstanding all that, you know you always 
put yourself forward on all occasions— (aside) 1 must persuade 
him tht^ is a volunteer or he’ll run restive. 

Qub. —I’m sure Bronze I do no such thing, for as I said ia 
my little poem upon a bucking pigj^ 

Bronze. —Exactly so—but didnii you volunteer to speak the 
prologue the first night of tlie opening of the West Peckham ? 

Qub .—Oh Bronze—Bronze— 1 believe you sent me to do it 
that the boys in the Pit might pelt away all the rotten apples and 
oranges before came on—1 remember 1 wrote the prologue 
myself. It began “ For your applause,” but I had got no further 
than “For your appl.”—Wlieii a golden pippin came slap into 
my mouth and there I stood gaping like a roasted pig with a 
lemon between his teeth. 

Bronze. —Ha! Ha! Ha! but you really are very venture¬ 
some. 

Gub .—That is to say you put me forward on all occasions—^ 
and I begin to have almost enough of it. If there is any danger 
to run or blow to receive—any body to be kicked—it always falls 
to my share—whereas the articles of our partnership say that 
we are to share and share alike—we Jiave liad nothing else yet 
to divide and 1 really wish }^ou W'ould take your portion. I as¬ 
sure you I never was greedy—so pray doiit stand upon any cere¬ 
mony, the next knocks and kicks that are going claim h^Uf with¬ 
out scruple—I shaiit be in the least offended I assure you. 

Bronze. —All w ill go right my dearGubby, if we can only do 
something here in the way of trade. 

Gub. —Yes but I tell you we have nothing to trade with. 

Bronze. —Now that’s no matter in the world, every thing must 
have a beginning—oh, if we had only the man who can sit upon 
air—or a mermaid—or an ice-berg, or any other little curiosity to 
present to the Bashaw. 

Gub. —Yes, but as you know we haven’t got them what’s the 
use. 

Bronze. —Hav’nT got them blockhead—I suppose you*d say 
that to the Bashaw. A precious opinion he would have of us truly, 
but if you do by the immortal Ben Jonson I'll never see you 
more. I’ll leave you here by yourself. 

Gub. —Oh Bronze don’t—don’t talk so. If I was left here by 
myself I should die of fright at my own shadow like the celebra*- 
tedN^issus. 

^ ill by Comus, 
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truh. —I>ont,pray dont—T'll do whatever you tell me. 

Bronze. —Well then mind—the firm of Bronze, Gubbins, 
and Co. can supply every thing. 

Gub, —Every thing? 

Bronze —Yes—from a ship of the line to a paper of pins, 
from a whale to a tooth pick, and from a magazine of gunpow* 
der to a penny worth ol brown sugar. 

Gub. —A whale—oh Bronze—he’ll never swallow the whale ! 

Bronze. —Hush—^yon fool—they are tfoming say just as I 
do—obey me—and be ready jo take advantage of any favoura¬ 
ble opportunity. 

Enter MOOSTAPHA. 

[Speaking without perceiving Buonze and Gl’BBlNS.] 

Moost. —I have done all I can to suppress the fatal intelli-* 
gence till we get something new to divert the Bashaw’s thoughts, 
and thanks to the Prophet he suspects nothing—I left him occu¬ 
pied, blowing through a tobacco pipe at some little red fishes in 
a glass jug, and so he is fix’d for at least an hour—now if 1 
could only think of something else to amuse him, Oh! (.seeing 
Bronze and Gubbins) there are the Euroj)ean Merchants. 

Gub. —Yes, merchants without merchandize. 

Bronze. —Will you hold your tongue you suicide—(to A/oos- 
tapha) Sir we are your humble servants Bronze, Gubbins & Co, 
have you any commands in our way. 

Gub. —What way is that ?—Oh Bronze ! 

Bronze .— We have every rarity, curiosity and utility that His 
Highnes.s the Bashaw or their Highnesses the Mrs. Bashaws 
can possibly require. 

Moost. — (Aside) How fortunate ! 

Gub. — (Aside) Now Bronze pray dont go on so. 

Bronze. —Yes Sir—our travelling assortment is pretty large; 
amongst other things we have a pair of slippers that belonged to 
Julius CsBsar—Prester John's pipe and tobacco box. A young 
mammoth—the eldest Brother of the Great American Sea Serpent 
—and above all the celebrated Black Bear from Bengal in the 
East Indies. 

Gub. —Oh ! what tarrididlers (.Aside.) 

Moost. —I am the luckiest of men—my dear friends, you 
are the very people I wanted. The Bashaw condescends to labour 
under an affliction ,p.nd we wish to divert his melancholy. Any lit¬ 
tle amusement, any thing curious, any thing to take a prominent 
part in a sort of Fete would be highly acceptable. 

Bronze. —Sir, account yourself lucky that Bronze, Gubbins 
and Co, have arrived in these parts—for a Fete, my partner is the 
Very man—allow me to present my friend to you—he eats fire. 
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Gu6.—{Trying to stop him) I am blow’d if I do! 

. Rronze. —Sw^lowa spits. 

Guh. —Never swalloweti a spit in my life. 

Bronze. —Masticates p;lass bottles and paving stones^ and 
above all dances like an Angel on the tight rope. 

Guh. — {Aside) Oh la—^you know I dont, 

Brcfffcje.— {Aside) you do you rascal you do, its only taking a 
pole in your hand with a bit of lead at each end, and then you 
be quite confident. ^ 

Gub. —Yes, that I shall break my neck. 

Moost. —That is not exactly what I meant; tlw Bashaw hates 
to see people exert themselves, itgive^ him trouble, he likes that 
sort of amuseriieut that makes one sleep. 

Bronze. —Ah—great dinner parties for instance, or young 
ladies playiivr onthtr Piano Forte. 

Moost. —Not exactly, but quiet sagacious animals, who spell 
WordvS, and pick out canls with their noses, he duats in short on 
wise beasts—and hr had a white arctic Bear who was the jew¬ 
el of his eye, andtlje nnlineg of his aUections. 

Gub. —A Bear ?—Oh, we liad such a beautiful Bear! 

Moost —What does your partner say ? 

Bronze. —He says that we have such a beautiful Bear. 

Gub. —Fm sure now' I— 

Bronze. —Oh you don't w^ant to part with him. eh !—but come 
come Giibbins—he is, I acknowledge, the existing wonder of 
the w orld, but then for the general good of the concern we roust 
sacrifice our private aiiections— Gubbins is so fond of him Sir—» 
fAside) say so you rascal, say so. 

Gm 6.—Oh, yts very fond of him— (Aside.) Who do you 
mean ? 

i'ronze. —He is as his own child to him. 

G7^6.—Yes, he’s my own child, to himWkotfaedevil 
do you mean Bronze? 

Bronze. —In short Sir wUh all reverence to the Bashaw and 


yourself—there is not such another Bear in the world. 
Moost .—Can it be possible ? What have you really 


ours? 


a Bear like 


Bronze .—To a hair precisely the same kind of creature ex- 
cejpt having resided in a warm climate^ he is not quite so 
fajr «s your Bear. 

JUbo^^.—Oh blackish ! 

Bronze .—A Brunette—but wMt ^. coloOT ?. Talent is every 
thing, and I give you rny honor that ours is the rao^ accoroplished 
* r in the world. He has been the adasoh^tian^a^' all the jCourts 
tas visited. The Emperor of Russia j^va a diaaimid 
Box, aud thenPope created him a CanSnal* 
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■ Guh. —Oh Crimini!!! 

Bronze .—There was a talk of a Baronetcy while in England 
and he actually received the freedom of the Furrier’s Company. 

Moost .—This is admirable, I am the most fortunate of sinners. 
His manners you say— 

Bronze —Are bland as new milk and sweet as syrut^f violets 
in fact they received their last polish in Calcutta, wlJere conde- 
scenion is as plentiful as claret, pride of place as uncommon as 
good ))otatoes, and the B'litish character is only less amiaMo 
and admired for its softness and suavity—than my Bears. 

Moost .—Exquisite—and his accomplishments ? 

Bronze .—Are secondary to his sterling merits, nevertheless 
he dances like an angel, is an excellent mathematician, and plays 
upon the violincello divinely. 

Moost. —Is it possible V 

Bronze. —Yes true upon my veracity. He has had lessons too 
from Velluti and sung a duett or two with Sontag, W a natu¬ 
ral modesty interferes with his singing in general society. The 
only time he attempted in public was when he play’d at the 
Chowringhee Theatre for the benefit of Bears, when I assure you 
all the young gentlemen in Calcutta attended. 

Moost .—1 am a made man—the very thing.—My dear, dear 
friends, I prophecy, I foresee for you and for your Bear, a most 
brilliant destiny,—what if the Bashaw should appoint him 
Prime Minister. 

Oub. —What?—AVho Prime Minister? 

Moost. —Your Bear. 

Gub. —My Bear ? 

Bronze. —Yes our Bear. 

Gub. —Our Bear—Wliy jmu know that our bear— 

Moost. —Is the very animal I want and will have—your partner 
{to Bronze) may dance very well on the tight rope, but he is 
rather tiresome in conversation. 

Bronze. —Gubbins leave the matter to me. 

Gub. —Well tliis beats every thing—I’ll go and write a Son- 
netupon it. 

Moost .—^Your fortune is made Mr. Merchant. Yours and mine, 
can your bear catch fish ? 

Bronze.-~Cdiic\\ fish!—he is first cousin to a man at Madras 
who could stay under water seventy-two hours at a stretch 
without drawing breath. 

Moost .—The Pashaw will lose his senses, he likes fish of all 
things—my friend your fortune is made. 

Bronze. — (To Gubbins) do you hear our fortune is made. 
Tell me Mr. Moostapha is the Bashaw a kind man ? 

Moost —Oh so mild and docile that it would quite astonish 
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you, but he can’t bear to be kept waiting, so make haste to bring 
your Bear to Shahabahamalique. 

Bronze .—That’s the Bashaw ? 

Moost .—Yes he gives a fete to day to Ids favourite Sultana 
who is an English woman, and as you and your Boar are Eng¬ 
lish it wiJJ^give him pleasure to see her countrymen—let me see 
we will begin with a dance on the tight rope. 

Gttb .—^If I am the only one to d^^e I’ll just trouble you, for 
as I said in my Sonnet. f 

“ The insin is all the same as good as dead 
“ Who breaks his neck Or knocks off his poor head.” 

Bronze .—^You see how his self-love is wounded; he’s jealous 
{to Moostapha) of the Bear. 

Moost .—Ah I see—then he shall swallow spits, and eat paving 
stones, but we’ll arrange all that by and by. I must away to the 
Bashaw, who pray remember always gets in the humour to cut 
off heads if kept waiting. 

Exit. 

Gub .—My excellent friend Bronze permit me to propose 
one question to you, pray how do you find yourself ? 

Bronze. —Why pretty well thank you Gubbins how do you do ? 

Gub. —I merely wished to know in the way of simple infor¬ 
mation whether you have not by chance lost your senses. 

Bronze .—Why, have you found them Gubby. 

Gub .—No—but to go for to tell the Bashaw about a Bear 
that can dance and play, and do the rule of three, and all manner 
of mathematicals, why where in the versal world will you find 
such an animal, except you send for the learned pig. 

Bronze. —^Why now can’t you guess. 

Gub .—No, I can’t upon my so^. 

Bronze. —You can’t 1 

Gub .—I can’t! 

Bronze .—My friend— You are the fortunate youth. - 

Gub.—Mel . 

Bronze. —Yes the good of the concern requires it. 

Gub .—What make a beast of me. 

Bronze. —But such a beast—you ought to feel flattered by 
the character 1 drew—a perfect Bear. The Apollo BclVidere of 
the Ursine race. 

Gub .—^Yes, but— 

itri^M.-Now don’t mar our fortune, 1 teH ytm that you 
mast be Bruin. 

#«4:- l am svire I wish that I wasbitwiag, or baking,' or 
Miiminaking mould sixes, before I got myself intqauch' a i^aps 
jP^ ^S; » - bat as I said in my lines wi a btrtfle of b^(£ldbe> 
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The man who roams abroad for to descrv 
What he can see—had better mind his eye. 

Bronze .—Why now don’t yon recollect we had a Bear. 

Gub, —Yes, but he died of a chromatic disorder, and now wat 
have only his skin. 

Bronze .—^Well, I will put you in to it. 

Gub .—The devil you will L 

Bronze .—I will- 

Gub .—I knew how it woijld be.—It will end in my first beings 
made to dance upon hot j^ates, and then being cut up into 
Westphalia hams. Its always the way. 

Bronze .—But my dear friend—let me intreat you not to mar 
so promising a scheme—you are exactly his height—^your man¬ 
ners are alike—^you dance and play to perffection on the violin- 
cello—^what would you Irave more—^the character was made for 
you. 

Gub .—Aye you said the same- of Macbeth, but Fll be bang’d 
if I play this part. 

Bronze .—But consider our fortune—^you may be made chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer ? 

Gub.—I despise fortune, far as I said in my ode to Mr- 
Sheriff Parkins, 

“ What is money but yellow and white metal, 

“ With, which our washerwoman’s bills we settle." 

What for a little paltry dross would you make a brute of a 
philosopher, and a man of letters ? 

Bronze .—My dear Gubbins. the- three characters are quite 
coinpatible, you will be a .second Doctor Johnson, so come now. 

Crub. —^I’ll tellyou what itis Bronze. If 1 do I’ll be—(R oxolana 
sings behind the scene.) My dear Bronze do you hear thpt. 
Do you know the voice ?—hush 1 Csings again) by the MiMer 
and his men, 'tia she, ’tis she L 

Bronze. —She! Who ? 

Gub .—Have you forgot her sweet voice ? Didn’t she draw 
great houses at the West Peckham singing “ Cherry ripe,” its 
my wife-r-My dear partner give me joy. 

Bronze. —^My dear Fellow—^nothing could possibly delight 
me more. 

Gub .—^Yes he’.e is where the pirates have brought her—I 
only Itope—bgt she said she would die before she would love 
another, and I guess from her singing that is by no meanSi 
dead—but how to get to her. 

Bronze. —There is only one way, 
att«.->What is that. 
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5ro»4r^,~Make yonrsclf a Bear. 

Gub ,—There now, if I didn’t think that would be it. 

Bronze, —It is the only way for you to get near her and make 
yourself known. 

Gub ,—But bless me—for one so remarkably handsome to 
disfigure himself so before his chickabiddy is contrary to all 
rcason-^fcs^y she’ll be frightened out of her wits. 

Bronze.—'So such thing—I’ll give her a hint that you are by 
no means so great a brute as you appear, come, come, we have 
no time to loose. i 

Gvb .—Well Bronze, you are a man of great genius, and if 
you really think— 

Bronze. —Phsa! It is only plodders who think—Poets, Lovers, 
are all impulse and instinct like opera dancers. 

Gub .—^You say true. My dear Friend do with me as you like 
for as I observed in my lines to a bundle of Asparagus. 

When love points out, as is his duty 
The vraj to succour weeping beautv, 

W e scorn the furies and the fates 

And dosn’t care for five barr’d gates. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter the Bashaw, Moostapha, Roxalana, Zhlema, 
Shltanas, Courtiers, Guards, Slaves, ^c. Shahabamalique 
sits doumon the musnud, —Roxolahaiesirfe him—a slave 
brings the 'Bashaw's pipe. 

Bash.—'SKtW now we are here to amuse ourselves, let us 
lose no time. I can’t bear to be kept waiting—amuse yout'selves 
my friends, and pray make haste, tor I declare to you whoever is 
not amused I sltall order his nose and both his ears to be taken 
oflF immediately, so be gay—be gay— {yawns.) 

Moost. — ( Making a low SalamJ —Concentration of the 
lustre of the heavenly bodies, brilliant intelligence of the earth 
(Bashaw yawns) deign to accept the homage with which I throw 
myself at your sublime feet, permit me to kiss the dust oflF y ohr res- 
plendant shoes, that is to say boots {kisses the Bashaw's foot.) 

Bash. —Kiss it my Friend and welcome; kiss the other if 
you find it do you good (holds up the other foot.) 

Moost. —^Thanks to your Highness’s CTaciousness. 

Bash. —But be gay, be mirthful, it is the order of the day 
aad exceedingly amusing {yawns) did you not promise me that 
we should have here some curious animal. 

Moost. —Yes my Lord, a Bear from the celebrated city of Cal¬ 
cutta where he was bom and bred, he is an honor td that great 
etj^ital. Here comes his conductor, I have the honor to present hini 
^ ‘ “‘or Highness {presents Browse) hush! the lips of wisdom are 
’’ to shed the honey of understanding. - ■ ^ 
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Bash. —Leader of Bears,—^you’re welcome my boy. 

Rox. — f Aside J Heavens, can I believe my eyes, can it 
be ! it is Bronze my poor husband’s friend !—who mo|-eover 
played Romeo to my Juliet very pleasantly. 

. Moost. —Mr. Bearman, you may speak. 

Bronze.—Yes, my incomparable Bear was born and bred in 
the eminent city of Calcutta, be has all the virtues an^NMianers 
for which that polite capital is celebrated, he came flwn thence 
to London—made the tour of Europe with a private tutor, and 
now pants for the honor of atijf introduction to the great, the pow¬ 
erful, the virtuous—Sha-ha-ba— 

Moost. —Go on— go on—how can any one forget so fine % 
a name as Shahabahamaiiqne. 

Bronze .—The generous Shahabama — , 

Bash.—Be is a very polite young man that. 

B ronze. —The patron of the arts. 

Bask. —Very civil indeed. 

Bronze. -The cherisher of Bears. 

Bash. —Really he is very polite, and I declare amuses me 
exceedingly.— (Yawns.) 

Rox. —What is become of my poor dear Mark Anthony Gub- 
bins.— (Aside.) 

Bronze. —It is not necessary ladies and gentlemen that I 
should now e.xplain all the qualities of my Bear—many can shew 
you an animal of the kind who runs up a pole, or a wise dog 
who plays at Dominos, or a Canary Bird that fires off guns 
and calculates simple multiplication—my Bear does all this— 
and is besides an agreeable companion in a Post Chaise. 

Bash. —Merchant of Bears—what did you say about the 
dog, and the bird ? 

Bronze. —The animals themselves will explain,your mightiness, 

I have a whole cargo of them. 

Bash. —Dear me, that will be monstrously amusing. 

Bronze, —When they arrive on shore i shall have the honor 
to present them ; at present permit me to offer to your Highness 
a bill shewing the exercises and general virtues of my Bear. 

BtwA.—Ah that is right, it will be excessively aimtsing I 
never can understand any thing unless it is very weltexplainecL— 
unless I have a bill of a concert, Mr. Merchant of Bears, I do'h’t 
care a fig for the music. 

Bronze distrihs-ting the bills, gives one toRoXALANAoncI 
tells her in a love voice to “ read it.” 

Rox. —What do 1 see (reading) “ The Bear is your hus¬ 
band”—I must dissemble my anxiety—^how could he run such a 
risk, it is so unlike him.—Enter Gubbins as the BeW v:ith a 
^hain round his neck conducted ky a slave. 
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Bronze. —He waits your Highness’s orders deign to oBnnnanti 
him and he will obey. 

Bash. —Surprizing animal—^marvellous animal—tell me, tell 
me I say, f aside) I. dpnt know what to say to liim I am sure 
curious and singular animal—^in short—surprizing animal— 
Merchant of Bears my penetration cannot be deceived. 

Brtm^e —(In alarm) My Lord! 

Bash.-^l see that he is a very wise animal—and very 
surprizing and quite amusing—^but let me see him do something 
clever and siimular—can he read 1, 

Bronze .—Perfectly—read~-oh yes—as well as any school¬ 
master in your Highneses’ dominions—but then he always reads 
to himself. 

Bash .—Wellthqt is very wonderful—I’m sure I dont know— 
but I—.. 

Moo,Hf .—Star of the first magnitude—here are some num¬ 
bers painted on ivory given to your Highness by a Christian 
trader for the use of their little Highnesses—let your slave place 
them before this sage beast and ask him a question ? 

Bask. —^Ah—it will be marvelously amusing—and I declare 
if he dont answer rightly lie shall eat all the square bits of ivory • 
that wUl be very amusing. 

Gub.— (Aside) Oh Lord—Oh Lord ! 

Moost .—Now please your Highness shall I ask him how much 
three times three makes. 

Bash. —Yes—Yes—and make haste, it will be very diverting. 

Moost. — (Throws down the counters) Sage animal tell the 
light of the world how much three times three makes. 

Bash .—Mr.-Bear merchant what is that sagacious beast doing 
with his foot ? 

Bronze. — (Aside) that fool will make some absurd blunder,— 
Oh please your highness he’s merely making a little calculation 
with his toe, using the “ Light Fantastic” as Sbakspear says 
(Aside to Gubbins) now none of yo\ir folly or the sum total will 
be hanging for two. 

Gub. — Picks out and holds up the No. 20. 

Bronze.—Aside) Oh Lord—Oh Lord. 

Bash. —^Ibere now that is very amusing, what is that he holds 
in his hand. 

Moost .—^Moon of intelligence it signifies—^20 but— 

Bash.-—MV onderful—very wondeifdl truly, only think that a 
Brute animal should possess so much discernment. I could not 
have done it better myself. 

Moost. —^But may 1 submit to your himniousness—does 3 
Ipnes ^make 20 ? 

i Bash. —£2i?—Ah!—1 dBctiire bow tMId:never sbrock me— 
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Tcry curious • that I should not have thoug’ht of Uiat—Hark-ee 
Merchant of Bears—does 3 times 3 make 20. 

Bronze. —Oh your Highness—I dont know what may bo 
the case here —but where my Bear was educated 3 times 3 was 
always consider’d as twenty or in fact any other number; as 
three times three cheers for instance. 

Bash. —Well I declare Moostapha, that’s a very seysiible man 
that Merchant of Bears, and the whole thing is very amusing, 
and makes me very tired—can’t that surprizing animal do somer 
thing else. * 

Bronze. —What is there he cannot do ? 

Bash. —I’m sure I dont know—can he sing? 

Bronze. —^Vhy that is his weak point—he is naturally mo¬ 
dest-—and just now rather hoarse, but he casi dance’ like a pea 
on a tobacco pipe—and play on the double bass like Orpheus 
himself. 

Bash. —There Moostapha—only think how amusing. He can 
play upon a bass Fiddle like a tobacco pipe and dance like Mor¬ 
pheus. Roxalana shall dance with him directly, and if he does,it 
well he shall have a bushel of split pease and the inside of a bul¬ 
lock for his supper—but iirst let us hear him play. 

Bronze. — My Lord you shall be satisfied. 

Bash —I should like to hear something of his own composi- 
tion. 

Bronze. —Certainly the piece he is about to perform is entire^ 
ly his own. 

Bash. —Come come, merchant of Bears; you have corrected it 
a little eh ? 

Bronze. —No upon my honor, but your Highness shall judge 
for yourself. Ladies and gentlemen let me entreat silence and at¬ 
tention, my Bear is going to begin. 

GUBBINS plays “ Cherry Ripe" On the Double Bass. 

Bronze. —There Rossini never composed such an air as that. 

Bash. —Most marvellous and amusing; well certainly Eui'ope 
is the only place for such things—a Turkish Bear would never 
have done so much. Tell me now how did you manage to instruct 
this pleasant animal in such a surprizing manner V answer to my 
satisfaction and 1 will make you tutor to my children which will 
be very amusing. 

Bronze. —My Lord you must first catch a Bear—that is if 
you can. 

Bash. —Yes I conceive, if you cari—well? 

Bronze. —^Well , it’s best to catch a young Bear, but if you 
oatch an old one it is precisely the same thing, or if he is middle 
aged it does not make«ny dmerenoe. 

Admirable 1 Well ? 



Bronze .—After you liave caught your Bear, 3^00 must lay 
clown a system and follow it or not as 'you like—you must bring 
up your Bear as he ought to be brought up—if he understands 
what he is told and remembers all he is taught; he will probably 
learn what you teach him—in short you must takeyour Bear and 
give him an education, and if he profits by your lessons he will 
be edff&ft^ed. 

Bash, —S’death ! you astonish me as much as your Bear. 
But how’ the devil did you make him a musician. 

Bronze .—My Lord hy teaching him music. 

Bash .—Moostapha my Friend, that man expresses him-i 
^elf with a clearness and facility which quite surprize me. I 
never ivas so amused—now for tlie dancing. 

.Browse.—Certainly my Lord, Go, Billy Taylor—and— 

Bash .—Wliat do you call him? 

Bronze .—Billy Taylor My Lord. 

Bash .—Ah ! a very pretty name indeed. 

Bronze. —Go Billy Taylor and ask those Ladies to dance. 
Bash ,—Star of loveliness beautiful Roxolaiia—hat is to say 
paragon of beauty—in other words—Moostapha. 

Moost.—[To Roxolana) His Highness would say, Oh light 
of the interior apartment, that he wishes you to dance with 
this amusing animal. The Bashaw is about to purchase him, 
and for you also sun of loveliness, he gave forty-five sequins 
and eight dinars. 

Box. Fool! (Aside). Well Sir, I shall obey'His Highness, 
but in my country we wait till the Bears themselves solicit the 
honor of dancing with us. 

Bronze ,—Do you hear Billy Taylor, go, go. 

Gvbbins goes to Roxolana and Zulema—and invites them 
hy signs to dance. 

Bask. —Admirable!—admirable!—he invites Roxalaua and 
Zulema to dance, well this is very amu,sing. 

Bronze, —Don't fear him Ladies, he’s by many degrees more 
quiet than a lamb —The Bear and the Ladies dance an AU 
lemande ; at the moment of RoxOLana /AcBeaR em~ 

braces her. 

Box .—^Heavens what imprudence !— (aside) 

Bash —Capital—Capital—couldn’t do tJiat. It is very 
amusing, and I declare I am quite tired—^but stay, let every one 
retire, pery one but you merctiant of Bears, and take that plea¬ 
sant animal and shew him the curiosities of the palace. If he wants 
to dive after the little fishes in the pond or climb up any of the 
trees for nuts don’t prevent him. Now go all of you. 

Box ,—Heaveft protect my poor husband.— {aside) 

Bvery one goes out, the Bear very relwAdntly, he esc^es 
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the ^lave who is leading him and tries to run to DCqos- 
tapha for refuge, the latter takes to flight precipitatfily fol¬ 
lowed by the BeaR« 

Bash. —Merchant of Bears; I—I say^ Merchant of BearS; 1 
have something iu my head. 

Bronze. — (Aside). —The devil he has—I hope he does 
suspect. 

Bash. —A thought lias struck me. 

Bronze. —Rea%. 

Bash. —When I say that aythought has struck me—I meaa-^ 
lhat 1 have an idea. 

if/•o«5:e .-TrReally. 

Bash. —I have anotlier [Bear in my menagerie towar;^ 
whom I feel an afl'ectionate regard, and 1 thought to myself just 
now, that it would be very amusing to see t£e two Bears dancp 
the allemande together—says I—that’s to myself you know, says 
I, it will be just twice as amusing to see two Bears dance as to 
see one—:you understand me Mr. Merchant—so now do as I 
bid you. 

Bronze. —Really I dont know what your Highness wishes. 

Bash.-~E\i !—oh !—aye— you must teach my other Bear, my 
white Bear O'! the north sea to dance like yours, that’s Music 
he may learn by and by, but 1 am in a great hurry to see hio^ 
dance, so make haste and give him a lesson. 

Bronze.—(Aside.) The Devil! 

Mash. —^But Merchant of Bears.—Remember 1 am in a hur¬ 
ry, i cant wait, 1 must be amused. So I will just give orders for 
them to shut you up with the Arctic Bear and you can give him 
the first lesson immediately. 1 dare say he’ll learn “ Balancez” and 
*' Dos a Dos’’ iu half an hour at most, for he is very intelligent, 
and since he eat one of niy Alamalukes he has grown as quiet ^ 
a boiled onion. 

Bronze. —Here’s a precious scrape. (Aside.) 

Bash .—But you must be quick Merchant of Bears, you must 
i)e quick, because you see though I am naturally as mild as 
cream-cheese, yet when people make me angry and impatieid—“ 

Bronze. —W ell—then— 

Bash.—I order their heads to be cut off which ip ,quRe na¬ 
tural you know. 

Bronze.—Oh Jupiter (Aside.) That to be sure is one way, but—- 

Bush, —Oh yes it shortens all dilBculties. 

Bronze.—\os (-isicie) and it shortens those who make them 
at the same time—But illustrious Prince if it was permitted me— 
what the devil shall I say to get out (ff this scrape ? dc.)—If it 

was permitted me, to—to—to present you with my system of— 
of poUticai economy. 
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Bash. —3Iy goodfellow present any thing you like. Tl)e mor# 
presents the more pleasant, as we say in tins country. 

Bronze. —Doubtless all learned Sir, you know what Political 
Economy is. 

Bash. —Ah it is assuredly something very diverting, or you 
'would not offer-it to nre, but go on. 

Btmtxe .—Now I will explain what it is by an example, doy ou 
think my animals are not difficult to conduct ? but ifl was to cut 
of their heads where the devil would political economy be ?— 
“aitswer me that. ^ 

Bash. —Why really—ah !—you—that is Merchant of Bears 
I dont know unless it might be in their tails,but goon—that man 
'(Jside) is really very wonderful. 

• Bronze.' —Nowjny system of Political Economy is this—you 
have never read Doctor Kitchener—have you. 

Bash. —No but I dare say, it would be vastly amusing. 
Bronze. —Well, Ac says—that—after dinner particularly, you 
■should not order any one to get the Bastinado—and that you 
should never give it to all alike. 

Bash. —Very true that might create jealousy—he’s {aside) 
u wonderful man. 

Bronze. —For instance, I, now, don’t castigate my wise csmary 
irirds as I do my Elephants. The birds I only punish, when they 
are mutinous, with a tweak. 

Bash. —Merchant of bears, what’s a tweak ? 

Bronze. —If your Highness would condescend to lend me 
your nose I’d shew you in a minute. 

Bash. —Merchant of Bears, excuse me, I dont like at all to 
have my nose touch’d it always makes me sneeze. 

Brome. —W’^ell a tweak is this kind of thing {imitating voith 
his fingers). 

Bash. —Oh you mean a pinch. 

Bronze. —No tweak is the word. 

Bash. —Pinch is more common. 

Bronze. —Ah that’s the grand mistake with all politicians 
they don’t understand the value of words and so— 

Bash. —They say pinch. 

Bronze. —They ought to say tweak. 

Enter MOOSTAPHA. 

Bash. —Ah but here comes my Privy Councellor. Alerchant of 
Bears, let us take him for our judge. 

Moost. —Your Highness if— 

Bash. — {Goes np to Moostapha awe? gives.him ajpull gf the 
mose.) My friend what do you call that ? 
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(Moostapha roars ou^.) 

Bronze. —Fairplay—Fairplay your Highness, don't influence 
his decision {advances to Moostapha and gives him another 
pull of the nose) — now what do you call that ? 

Moost. —Oh ! Oh !—Your Highness!—merchant of Bears— 
what has my nose done to ofl'end. 

Bash. —My Friend, be cheerful, he had my perimssion to 
make use of it, but what do you call that {approachin^is finger 
again to Moosfapha's nose.) 

Moosf. — (Retiring and holding his nose) —My Lord, My 
Lord, M'hat can I call it but a pull of the nose. 

Bro?ize .—Tliere, tweak, pinch, pull, every class in society 
has its particular terms—and that’s quite according to my sys-» 
tern of political economy, which your Highness now understands 
perfectly. 

Bash.—{With an air of infinite stupidity) oh marvellously^, 
its the clearest science in the world, and very amusing. 

Moo.sfapha. —Sir. 

Bash. —You may si)eak now. 

Bronze, — {Aside.) Thank Heaven what a relief 

Moosf. —According to ^our orders they allowed Mr. Bear to- 
walk alone in the garden and they have found him—-just guess 
where ? 

Bash. —Ha—really—Ha—why, perhaps eh—in one of th^ 
walks eating Filberts. 

Moost. —You would never guess it; only think, at the feet of 
Roxolana. 

Bronze. — {Aside.) Confusioni 

Bash. — {Chuckling) admirable, admirable, only listen Mn 
Merchant—your Bear at the feet of Roxolana, oh it is too 
amusing. But Moostapha my friend, had he an interesting air? 

Moost. —Just the air of some one who makes a declaration. 
He seems a very affectionate animal. 

Bash. — (Very muck amused) and so he declared himself? 
well that is miraculous—I never saw a Bear offer his hand and 
fortune, I never did as much to Roxolana. I’ln sure. 

' Moost. —I have* had him conducted into the little menagerie 
there. 

Bronze. — {Aside) murder murder—poor Gubbins in a mena^ 
gerie. 

Moost. — {To Bronze) I suppose we may rely upon the ami,, 
ability of his cha’acter, for there are only birds, monkeys, gold 
fishes and other quadrupeds of the innocent kind there. 

Bronze. —Oh he is more like a lamb than any thing else 
{aside) I breathe again.— {Sees Gubbins through the giltivirs 
0/ thz menagerie who makes afyfta.)—TherjB he is*. , 
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Bash. —Well n6 'body gives me any eredit for my patience, 
and I really cannot remain patient any longer — I will see fiiia 
Bear dance and converse with my Bear of the Icy Sea. 
(Gubbins make sings af dissent to Bronze who answers him.) 

I would give ten thousand chequeens merchant of Bears to 
aee them dance a Gavotte together. Heavens ! it would be too 

thousand chequeens {hesitating) Sir I, I— 

(Ckib. In great agitation makes signs to him to refuse.') 

Baeh. —You must manage it, oi I shall be angry, I shall be 
angrjs I assure you Merchant of Bears I shall—well (to Moo.v-^ 
tapha) are not you gone for the Great Bear of the Icy Sea yet ? 
fly I can’t wait a minute. I’ll go and inform the Ladies of the 
Seraglio of this interesting spectacle {going and returning ta 
Bronze) don’t you think merchant of Bears, that it will be too 
Amusing to see them dance the Gavotte together 2 

Bronze. —But Sir— 

Bash. —Don’t make me angry, I can’t bear it. it spoils my 
appetite, I order you to arrange it, they tmtst dance the Gavotte, 
or else by Mahommed oft' go the heads of the dancers, and yoiu's 
too my tine gentlemen. I’ll impale all the musicians, bum the 
menagerie and chuck Roxolana into the sea.and so, for five 
minutes, I have the honour to wish you a very good morning, 
gentlemen. 

(Exit.) 

{Bronze andMoostapha stand looking very blank at each 
other.) 

Moost. — (To Bronze.) He is just the man to do it — what in 
the natiie of the prophet shall I do. {Aside.) 

Bronze. —If 1 could only get poor Gubbins and myself out of 
this scrape. {Aside) —Your Bear then is very wicked. {To 
Moostapha.) —Ah! 1 see how it is, you are afraid that he will cor¬ 
rupt the morals of my Bear; very considerate indeed, thank ye; 

Moost. —Alas tho'poor animal will never corrupt any one’s 
morals again, he died this morning. 

Bronze. —Dead do you say ? 

Moost .— Yes as dead as Daniel and 1 had some idea of asking 
you to deal for his skin ; but that’s all over now. The Bashaw 
has set his heart upon seeing him dance a GaVettC, and when he 
finds out what has happened, he will soon sendtne to keep com^ 
pa^ with the lamented deceased. 

Bronte .— Lucky dog. 

Moost. —Lucky^ what to lose my head because an Arctic Beirf 
eould not digest ttiree Poodles and a bushel of carrots ? 

’ —Ten thousand ehequeeiis; by Jupiter,—-my good 

iU^w, say no uiere, only tell me can you dance a Gavotte ? 


Bron^i —' 
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—This, Mr. Merchant of Bears, is very iD timed plea¬ 
santry^ you see me on the eve of being; cut off in the bloom of 
youth, and you ask me if 1 can dance the Gravotte f ^ 

Bronze, —Zounds ! we have no time to lose, can you, or can 
you not dance the Gavotte ? 

Moost, — {Seeming after a time to comprehend and giving 
a long whistle) Whew!—I see, I perceive my dear Frirad^ridanco 
to be sure, I can dance thing in the world ratkw than bn 
piade to dance out of it. Zounds Fd dance a waltz on a hot 
warming pan without slippers^sooner than disappoint the Bashaw 
{drawing his hand across his throat?^ . 

Bronze, —Well then*tbat^s all right.—This Bashaw I see ia 
like a spoilt child, good natured in the main and as soft and trac-« 
table as treacle, when the first moment of imgatienco has passed. 
But we have no time to lose, come I will explain more fully to you 
while you are making your toilette, and I will inform the Bashaw 
that his orders are obeyed and the ball is about to commence. 

Moost* —Yes, but— 

Bronze, —Oh don’t fear my Bear, he's as mild and sweet as 
Warren’s Milk of Roses, Bendes you saw how he danced with 
Roxolana, I’U keep near him, never fear, come, come— 

[Exeunt, 

Enter Gubbins alone {climbing over the wall of the garden 
by the menagerie with the Bear's head under his arm, he 
descends by the free, and comesfortpards shaking his finger) 
Oh Lok, Oh Lok, how it does tingle, that cursed animal, he had 
no more compassion upon my finger than if it had been a nut> 
(blotoing his finger) Heavens what a situation is that of a Bear 
when he cannot make himself respected even by the monkeys. 
There was I, sitting in my corner, not saying a word to any 
body. When a rascally black faced Baboon came and began 
nibble my tail; 1 couldn’t stand that, for though I never was 
proud, yet 1 knew that a monkey ought to keep his distance in 
company with a Bear: says I to my self the Bear is the nobler 
animal. So I just put out my hind foot, that’s my leg, and gave 
him a little shove, when, belbre I could say Jack Robinson, he 
popped on my shoulders and when I clapped up my fwe 
that’s my hand to take him off, he got my poor finger into his 
mouth, and began to chor it, as if it had been a bit o’pig tad. 
Oh dear, ob dear, he has taken off all my skin, {shews a piece 
of the Beards skin hanging down iotn)) however I have one 
consolation, I did not begin the quarrel. Says I, I am the only 
Christian beast here, so i’ll set a good example to the others, 
who woidd be a Bear to be kick’d mid bit in this inanner ? oh 
Anthony Gubbins ! Mark Anthony GubbtnS! why did you 
ever leave tallow oandle trade the place of principal 
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Sonnetteer in the Lady’s Maid’vS Weekly Recreation to becoWe a 
stroller? {begins to cry,) I can't get my handkecher out of my 
breeches pocket—well nature is very bountiful to Bears {wipes 
kis eyes and nose with his paw) Hollo ! what the devils coining 
now ? Oh La! Oh La! w hat shall I do ? Oh Dear ! Oh Dear ? 
this is worse than the monkey—what do I see coining this way ! 
The f^eat white Bear of the Icy Sea by all that's horrible, {tries 
to climb itp the tree again but fails) what shall I do? what 
shall 1 do? ril put on my head again, perhaps he’ll take me for 
his equal and at all events behave iwith civility if he isn’t very 
hungrv. 


{Puts on the Head.) 

Enter Moostapha,—Completely disguised as the white 
Bear and with the head on, 

Moost, —Hu! Ha! Ha! The scheme is a droll one, and the 
Bashaw is such a fool that he’ll never find it out, and if it suc¬ 
ceeds— 


Sees Gnbbins^ 

Eh!—What*—Oh Lord ! What do I see, I thought he wasf 
safe in the menagerie—its no use trying to run in these infernal' 
pantaloons. The merchant promised me that he would not leave 
hiju, what will become of me? If he should be hungry.—I 
wonder if they gave him the inside of the bullock and that bushed 
of split peas, the Bashaw ordered for his supper? If now I 
could only catch hold of his chain.—I’ll try. {approaches Gub^ 
bins cautiously) 

Gub. —Ah—Oh—he conies towards me, keep off, {tries fo^ 
roar like a Bear,) 

Moost, —Heavens he begins to be enraged—can’t I alarm him 
{tries to roar like a Bear,) 

Gub, —Oh Gemmini, Gemniini, where shall I fly, (roars.) 

Moost, —Help me Prophet—help me, he is getting savage^ 
{roars,) 

They both turn tail, run round the stage and meet at the 
top, they jostle each other roaring all the time, and while sa 
doing both the Bears heads tumble off. 

Both, —The devil! 

They have fallen on their knees in which attitude they 
continue staring at each other in stupid astonishment. 

Gub, —Crimini, here’s a go—well this beats Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet all to nothing, so it is you after all Mr. Moostapha, {rising,) 

Moost, — {Rising,) Now arn’t] you a pretty fellow. You de- 
ceptious Hypocrite to pass yourself, for a black Bear—had it 
been a white Bear it would have been of no consequence—cheat 
BasJiaWj iuahe love to Roxalana^ and frighten me almost tor 
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Wleatb—but never mind—good nature is iny failing, and since you 
can get niy liead taken olf by telling the Bashaw of this little 
■frolic of mine. 1 heartily forgive you. 

Guh .—My dear lellow, if ever you should come to West 
Peckham—d—e! I’ll give you a Pit Ticket for nothing, {they 
embrace.) 

Moost. —But come let us talk about this curious adv^ture, 
let’s have a little comfortable chat. [They go to thejBa^iaw’s 
throne, leaving the Bear’s heads where they fell, and sit 
down, after some ceremony^ Well now, tell me—My Dear 
Friend, how you contrived. {Music behind the scenes.) 
Heavens here is the Basjiaw, quick, quick to our parts, or boiling 
to death will be the mildest sentance pronounced. 

(They both run and pick up the heads in great trepidation, 
—Gl’BBINS puts on the head of the white Bear, «??r/M00STA- 
PHA that of the black Bear, they thenplnmp down upon their 
hands and knees, side by side in the middle of the stage, and 
gaze towards the audience.) 

{Enter The Bashaw, Roxolan.a, Zulema, Bronze, and 
Attendants.) 

Bronze. — (Speaking as they enter.) Yes my Lord—you 
shall be satisfied—s’death, and the devil! {aside.) What have they 
been doing? 

Bash. —Merchant of Bears—I can understand most things, 
but what the devil’s this? 

Bronze. — (A.side.) The awkward Ideots—Zounds we shall 
all be impaled together. 

Bash .—How is it—How is it, I say that my white Bear 
has got a black head, and my black Bear has got a white heael? 

Bronze. — {In great confusion.) It is, my Lord—it is—nothing 
can, indeed it is the easiest thing in the world to understand. 
(Devil take them. Aside.) 

Rox.— Good heavens ! I hope Gubbins has not really changed 
heads with any one (Aside.) 

Bash .—The easiest thing in the world to understand ! have 
the goodness to explain it then. 

Rox. — {Aside.) Alas, how shall I discover my poor Mark An¬ 
thony Gubbins in this confusion of Bears. 

Bronze. {Endeavouring to speak with confidence.) —Ladies 
and Gentlemen, you have doubtless read Mounsieur Bulfon, and 
Aristotle’s Treatise on Animals. 

Bash. —^Yes to be sure, we have read all these, but never¬ 
theless how is it that my Bear, who had a white head, has now 
got a black one ? 

Bronze. —You will understand me directly for thank heaven 
1 have not got to lecture an Ignoramus, but the great^hahabahi^ 
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malique. The patron of the arts, the most enlig^hten’d persoa ia 
the East. 

Bash. —Thank’ye va^ fiiend, yoa’re exceedingly kind, but let 
us hear. 

Brmzt .—This fakfaful animal, knows that he has changed his 
master, and you are too well informed not to know the effect of 
^prief a tender and sensitive mind. We have, alas ! heard of 
nuraan HKnge as tender as my Bear, who tn the space of one 
night saw their brown locks turn grey. 

Bash. —That is very true, I understand all that—but how the 
devil can you account for the while ones getting a black head ? 

Bronze.—{In confusion) Alas sire,Ipwn to you, that on that 
point I am rather embarrassed, unless indeed, what 1 cannot posi¬ 
tively affirm, he has taken to wear a wig. 

Basb. —We’ll Soon find that out, I know a friend of his .who 
can tell me—Moostapha {calling.) 

Moost.—{Forgetting himself and answering quickly) Sir ! 

Bash. —The devil—one of the Bears spoke. 

Bronze and Hoxolana. —Impossible. 

Bash. —But I say they did, though, and I will know who an¬ 
swered me. {During the preceding dialogue the two Bears 
ktieel on all fours side by side in the centre of the stage 
staring gravely towards the audeince). 

Bronze, —^You see they do not reply. 

Bash .— That is just because they are obstinate, nothing else, 
but by the Prophet I will teach them to speak—cut off theirheads. 

Rox. —Oh my Lord what are you going to do, do not spill in¬ 
nocent blood, cutting off their heads won’t make them speak a 
bit belter. ^ 

Zul. —^Gh my gracious Lord, so genteel a Bear ! 

Bash. —Ah ah^Ah ah—What coquettes these women are-—be¬ 
cause they foimd one of the Bears at her feet—^well, well Hoxo-t 
iana, I can refuse you nothing. I permit you to save one—but 
no pity for the other. 

Box. — (Aside.) What can I do? How diEdl I know bim? 
Mr. Bronze which, oh which is my husband? 

Bronze. — (Aside.) Upon my soul they have mixed them¬ 
selves up in such an extraordinary manner, that 1 don't kaiow 
which is whieh. 

Rox. —Alas I dare not make a choice. 

Bash .— Then n^ great courier shaft settle the matter. Brmg 
me both their beads. 

Mcost. and Gubbms. — Jump and k/jf that BmFs Meads at 
the Bashaw’s feet—saying 

My Lord we’ll save him the trouble. We have the honour to 
our perieraniums at yowJ^hnesses’ gracioos disposal. 
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Bash. — (Astonish’d.) —What my counsellor a Bear! and who 
in the name of the Proj^et—is that other beast? 

Rox. —Oh ray Lord. That’s my husband. 

Bash. — (Apparently furious.) So every one has deceived me. 
Those Bears were not Bears—and the lady they gave me for a 
wife is somebody else’s wife—vengeance! vengeance! (Pratos 
his sword) ^ ■ 

Air and Chorus .— Pray Goody.” 

Rox. —Good Bashaw, please to cast away that sabre from 
your hand. 

Zul. —Dismiss those looks of fury from your eyes. 

Moost. and Gubb. —Oh dear. I’m very dizzy, I can neither 
go nor stand. , • 

AIL —Then kneel and ask forgiveness if you’re wise. • 

All. —Pardon—Pardon. 

Zul. —Do not be too hard on, 

Rox. —My poor Hubby. 

Bronze. —That is Gubby. 

Guh. —Yes we tells no lies. 

Gub. —These prythee spare. 

Moost .—Your Bear. 

Gub. -Your Bear. 

Bronze. —Your Tutor. 

Moost. --And your Friend. 

Moost. and Gub .—You’ll never meet with others half so wise. 

All. — Chaunting. 

Pardon — Pardon! 

Bash. —Leave me alone with your pardons, you set of geese, 
it was my intention to pardon them—but you have taken away 
all the merit of it. Ha! Ha! Ha! 1 only wish’d to amuse my> 
self, and it has been quite too amusiug. 

All. —What goodness—long live the Bashaw! 

Bronze. —My Lord, when will you pay me my sakiy as go¬ 
vernor of your children, and teacher in ciiief of Political Econo¬ 
my to your Highness. 

Gub .—^And me the value of my services as princifinl Bear. 

Bash. —Ha ! Ha! Ha ! this is quite too amusing—very good 
indeed. They first make me swallow all their tricks, and then 
Mr. Bear with his head in his hand asks for paymemt—^well well, 
I have had pleqty of amusement. I haven't yawned this half 
hour, so divid^f" (he ten thousand chequeons amongst you, and 
look when you go back to Europe, don’t be teUing any, of your 
ridiculous stories about the 

“ Bear anp the Ba^w* 

Curtain dropsi 


H. M. P. 





A SCENE IN THE DOOAB, 

m I 

BY MISS EMMA RQBEBTS^ * ' 

In tangled depths the jungles spread 
^ Around the solitary scene, 

Thddurking panther’s sullen tread 
Marks the wild paths of the ravine. 

Here too the fierce hyena prow^«. 

Haunting the daik jeeh broad lagoon^ 

And here at eve the wolf cub howls, 

Anjd famished jaekalls bay the moon* 

« 

Its scorching breath the hot wind pours 
Along the arid waste, and loud. 

The storm fitend of tVie desart roars. 

When bursts the sable thunder-cloud. 

A crumbling mosque—a mined fort 
Hastening alike to swift decay. 

Where owls and vampire bats resort. 

And vultures hide them from the day 

Alone remain to tell the tale. 

Of moslem power and moslem pride. 
When shouts of conquest filled the gale. 

And swords in native blood were d^ed. 

They sleep—the slayer and the slain 
A nameless grave the victor shares— 

W^ith the weak slave who wore the chain 
None save a craven spirit wears. 

Yet had the deeds which they have done 
l^ived in tlie poet’s deathless song. 

These nameless Spahis roust have won 
All that to Vaiodr’s hopes belong; 

They brought their faith from foreign landii 
They reared the Moslem badge on high. 
And swept away with reeking iMnds 
The retiques of idolatry. 

' I ' • 

Where’er they pr^a^ed their prophet’s 
The guilty tites of Brama 
* No long^ sfiHniSn^g'VifftiniB blife'd, 

, Or sledpfl the living with the 
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The frantic ftlmeka of widowed brides 
From burning piles resound no mcnre^ 
Or Ganges desecrated tides^ 

Bears human ofierings from ihe shore*. 

Their wreaths have faded—lizards baal;;. 

Upon the marble pavement —where 
T^was erst the dark eyed beauties task 
To crown with flowers her raven hair*. 

Unheeded now the scorpion crawls 

And snakes iibscathed in silence glide> 
W^here, once the bright Zenana^a halls 
To woman^s feet were sanctified. 

No trace remains of those blest hours 
Where lamps in golden radiance bright^ 
Streamed o'er there now fast tailing towera 
The sunshine of their perfumed light. 

The maiden’s song—the anklet’s bells 
So sweetly ringing o'er tlie floor. 

And eyes as soft as the gazelle’s. 

Are heard, and seen, and felt no more* 

Now all is silent—the wild cry 
Of sav age beasts alone is heard^-* 

Or wrathful tempest hurrying by. 

Or moaiiings of some desart bird. 


GRIER 


A SONNET. 

Impassioned grief is dumb—no earthly sound 
Can form its faithful echo. Sorrow’s dart 
In fevered breasbi awakes a secret smart 
That friendship may not share. Ob ! curse jpiofoi^d 
To bear ea^b struggling pasaiou darkly bound 
Witliin that fearfid cell^—the ftirouded heart! . 

The qiiiveritkg bp—the quick cottvulsive atar^ 

But feebly teU the strifi?. The croud around,. , 
When smks the strong man ’ueath.the soUeir str^m 
But matV the bubbles rise. Naught can ^veal 
Our fiercer pangs. When moorners pant and teenk 
With silent thought, and voiceless angoiah feel. 

The world’s calm brow, the ehacma of nature, seem 
To mock the Mnothered soul’s unb^urdjappeai ! 
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BETTER DAYS FOR INDIA. 


. quc8 umnTMpsxit 

Betpexit tomeo, loBgo post tempore venit^ 

VirgtL 

^ Ask ye tbe time 7 Ok, fool and sieve of heait! 

Its Osaens in the populous air are rife :— 

Thunder*) shall bellow not^ nor lightnings starts 
Nor prodigies break forth of stellar strife. 

When tbe dry bones are summen’d into life ; 

Nor gift of Prophecy is needed now^ ^ 

Throagh doubt and tears to read a coming Bge, 

While an incredulous World derides the sage I—* 

But silently the signs are gathering ronrtd; 

Fate nor retards, nor expedites their speed 
Inevitable ;—^they who run may read!— 

Portentous whis^rs, audible though low— 

T 3 nrants confess and tremble at the sound 
They cannot chtise but hear. Still wiH they cloak 
Their guilt, and “ Bliss” to “ ignorance” impute 
’Twere better tiien to have been bom a brnte~ 

Or better still—a weed—to soak and soak 
Beside the slugglish tank until it rot. 

And there an end!—indeed a *'blissfuPlot 
For beings in their maker’s image made. 

And little lower than tlie angels I 'rfais— 

This is the life which Bigotry calls Bliss! 

How diiferent from the life to freedom given f 
With none to make the ^peasant’s heart afraid^ 

Secure to him his iig-tree’s peaceful shade. 

Securer still his humble hopes of Heaven. 

A voice as in the wilderness-*—Prepare! 

Solemn and still, though in its coming long. 

Harvests AaS bloom where tigers nia^ their larr^ 

And Sabbath-bells from mangoe-fopes ring out^ 

Hamlets and trim-buih cottages shit^ smile 
The faapfiy homes of industry; the shout 
Of iftnooent pastime shall be beards and toil*' 

(Nature repaying twice her debt to Art) * 

Pimnpt by iU own retain the fjwteftd heart 
Full of a Feeoe, oppression cannot wtongV^ 

Aak ye the time 7 ’Tis now npop the win^» 

And ye shall live to see it,#nd to sing ! 

, \ OAPfiL ISOUTH- 

w v< y^ers iffDorsSeS is Blisl '' 

anph&lnspUflal aad*akof«thsviismaainsdiotBSii»tl^ was used 
m iptsltirr hifeuy and opprsssioa* 1^ , , 
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ON THE POETRY OF L. E. tu 


the rMFROVlSATHICE, AND OTHER POEMS, 1824. 

THE TnOUBADOtm, 1825. 

THE GOLDEN VIOLET, AND OTHER POEMS, 1827. ^ 
TU£ VEK^fAl^ BRACELET, AND OTHER POEMS, 1829^ 



The appearance of a new volume from the pen of Miss 
Landon (or L. E. L.) induces us to offer a few remarks upon 
the nature of her poetry, which, as it seem.% to ni haa never 
yet been examined with strict impartiality. By a host of en¬ 
thusiastic admirers, she is held up as the glory and wonder 
of the nineteenth century, while a small circle of sterner critics 
regard her with a feeling almost bordering on contempt. The 
grossly exaggerated estimate of lier genius that has been formed 
by a very large class of readers, may be attributed toMr. Jerdan, 
the Editor of the London Literary Gazette^ under whose pilot* 
age the young Poetess first ventured her little bai^ upon the 
tide of public opinion. The extensive circulation of the journal 
just alluded to, secured even her earliest efforts a considerable 
share of public notice, and if her friend had been somewhat 
more discreet in his praises, L. E. L. would probably have 
been a better and more successful Poet than she is now 
considered by men of judepnent. The truth is, that her first 
crude effusions were hailed by the well-intentioned but im¬ 
prudent Editor, with such outrageous and unqualified applauMi 
tliat she must have imagined herself at the goal of glory before 
she had well cleared the starting post. She was thrust blinds 
folded into a sudden and dangerous notoriety, with aU bet' 
perfections on her head, and was foolishly made to believe the 

morning pf her \ito that her genius was at its meridian^ The 
task of correction to one already so laden with bonoursL^Heemed 
a useless toil. There was no room for, or at all events^^ need 
of improvement, fc^ no additional care or labour eoiiUl 4dd any 
thing to her fame. One poem was us much admire^aa another, 
and the English lanpfnage wus soon exhausted in h€«'pTa:ue. Eve^ 
new production qtillbd fo^th a repetition of the sanie eubgistio 
epithets. Her orfydneitemerit th^eforc was to not as toe//, 
hut as much as possible, for the Wre fitquehiiy she v/tote, the 
more equeiidy the silver voice of %^t^^was ringing in her 
®ars. However much to ba Jamentedr^ii ':i8 certainly not to be 
wbndeiod aty if andar flmse^utdavtMmWe oirete^ herdatest 

Works have all the errors of hef first many of ^ 
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fects, which are characteristic of inexperience and inraiatarity, ttnd 
which the suggestkms of sound criticism and her own study 
and self-examm&tion might bnte soon amoved, still continue to 
deform her wntings. Mr. Jordan has checked her intellectual 
growth, and almost killed her with too much kindness. Under 
better:- guardianship we are convinced that the genius of L. E. L. 
would by\his time have wrung from tbe coldest critics a valua¬ 
ble tribute of admiration. Her patron’s unmeasured and injudici¬ 
ous praises have not only greatly - retarded the natural progress 
of her powers, but have disgusted many who might otherwise 
have felt an interest in tier success. 

' But even Mr. Jerdan would hardly have succeeded in th'is spoiU 
ing his poetical ward if a consideration for her sex had not kept 
many silent who would otherwise have exposed her errors, and ten* 
dered their advice. In this case however, as it appears to us, a false 
delicacy beguiled the critics into a culpable ne^ect of their pub¬ 
lic duty, while it would in fact have been more kind as well as 
inore just towards the author herself, if they had saved her early 
geuius from the perils of indiscriminate conuiiendation. It should 
be remembered also that it is not only the cause of the individual 
author, who is called to the bar of public opinion, that is affect¬ 
ed by the critic’s judgment, but that the general interests of 
Literature are more or less dependent on every decision in tho 
Gomts of Criticism. 'Many a severe sentence that has driven an 
unfortunate author to the verge insanity, would have been 
more cruel than necessary, if an example were not sometimes 
called for to deter fools from profaning the tem^es of literaturo 
and infecting the public taste. The errors of real genius are 
ftill more fatal in their effects than the eccentricities of scribblers, 
because they are apt to be regarded with silent indulgence by 
men of judgment, and are often confounded with excellencies by 
(he mass of readers, and held up as precedents by the servile 
herd of imitators. 

Though most of the more respectable eritioal jouraids have 
either passed over the works of Miss Landon in total silence 
or noticed * tfaem with very general and faint ^>probatien> one 
Of the most pkiwerful Reviews’^ of the day has tqmken rf her 
faults with even more than sufficient sternness: Considering 
the extraordinary popularity however of tbOse poems wecw- 
teinly deem it the imperative duty of every sincere critic to 
point out in how far they are deserving or not hf thepablio 
nivor; It is higlr time'indeed'to mnke Ibis emiuii^r wium it is 
known, that very laigetitnml are realized by thefe Oafenrive sale 
the volumes' of WOrdswoitb, Coleridro; SOu^y aid o^r 
i^mt^ueidionably great almost invariib^ entaU a loss upon. 

^ * tht 
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fteir publishers. Some persons have maintained that popularity 
is the test of poetical genius and if this proposition were true 
we should have no hesitation in placing L. £. L. above nny of the 
writers to whom we have just alluded. A more fallacious criteri-* 
«n> however, could hardly be conceived; for though We readily 
admit that extensive popularity is a pretty certain indicatiow that 
a writer is not utterly devoid of every species of writ, it by 
no means follows that he is necessarily superior to his less:favor‘^ 
ed rivals. Popularity is no more a proof of genius than unpo* 
pularity is a proof of the wsnt' of it. But as the first implies 
merit of some kind or other, of however low a grade, yet pal^ 
pable to common readers, so its opposite is generally occasioned 
by certain defects that are equally obvious to the general eye, 
while the excellencies, if such there be, require more penetratioi^ 
to discover and taste to appreciate, than are possessed by tha 
multitude. In these cases the fortunes of the writers are usually 
reversed. In the process of time the critics bring the once neg« 
lected poets into public favour, and make the people ashamed of 
their former idols. 

' In the remarks that we are about to make on the poetry of Miss 
Landon, we trust that we shall not be thought unfriendly to her 
foir reputation, because we venture to explain her defects, as we 
shdllalways be equally or rather more willing to admit her merits. 
But the unqualified admiration of her poems that prevails in 
this country, as well as in England, renders it a duty we owe to our 
readers to explain, as far as it is in our power, in what their re>d 
character consists. 

The poetry of Miss Landon is for the most part constrocte4 
of materials more congenial to young persons of either sex^ 
than men or women of mature thought and sober habits. It" 
is better suited to the boudoir or the ball-room than the 8ta« 
dy. Her imagery is too much borrowed from the ornamental 
arts, and her notions of human character are genera% formed 
from tbeseextemal and adventitious distinctions which are phseiw- 
able only 'in high life and surtificial society. Nothing out of the 
pale of thf. most chosen .circles is worthy of her regard* and even 
widitn limit she is remarkably fastidious. Her attentions 
aresejrtq^louslyconhned to youth and beauty. Ther§> is neither 
chilidmpod, nor manliood, nor old age in her little daunting world'. 
Ww^eet with no^rsonage» male or femfde, wlm isin any wgy 
dii M feg uilthed for ^ty intellect or nrnral worth., ^e sees iR fact 
virtue extant’’ save the fidelity and deems nd 

U^nt so truly glcn-ious as that which displays^ts^f iu u melodic 
dns address to an arched eyebrow or u rc^ Up.. 

.. Wq have a iKwtant round of festivals,,an4 bear |of nothing but 
bright eyes and gorgeous dresses, of tales of courtship and of 
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broken hearts! We have no jfraphic descriptions of external 
nature, nor revelations of the human breast. Every thing is 
sparkling, ineretricioos, and conventional. Miss Landon has 
a strange notion of an earthly Paradise. A person of moderate 
sense would soon be sick unto deatii of the eternal glitter and 

f aietjr of her Utopian world. The soul aches with the glare of 
er reduitdact imagery, and we soon become weary of meeting 
with an endless succession of radiant beings with the same 
characters, features, and costumes. Her Dramatis Personte 
have nothing to distinguish tltemilom each other but their names, 
and the scenes are all equally dazzling, .unnatural, and deficient 
in relief. She has got a perfect store-house of ornaments, co¬ 
lours and lay-figures, but she blends a mass of gay hues con¬ 
fusedly on the canvas and fancies it a picture, and is unable to 
infuse the spirit of real life into her glittering automatons. 
These defects and incapacities are to be attributed partly to her 
imperfect poetical education, and partly to the peculiar nature 
of her genius. With a prolific fancy, she has little pure imagi¬ 
nation. and less judgment. Her greatest misfortune, however, 
k a deficient in the most essential attribute of tlie true poet— 
invention. From her wealth of imagery sbe is tempted to 
“ a wasteful and ridiculous excess,” and makes every thing more 
fine than elegant, less neat than gaudy. From a want of inven¬ 
tion and imagination and judgment, her incidents are ill-con¬ 
ceived and ill-arranged. The narratives, if narratives they may 
be called, are broken, abrupt and improbable. Miss Landon is 
utterly incapable of writing a long connected tale. The 
provisatrice—The Troubadour—The Golden Violet and The 
Venetian Bracelet, are continuous and complete poems only to 
the eye. They are in fact a collection of short fragments con¬ 
nected more by the Printer than the Poet. As her imagery is 
an ill-disposed nosegay of brilliant exotics, so her tales are 
a confused cluster of episodes. 

. We shall now proceed to illustrate a few of our remarks by 
specimens from this Lady’s works. We have observed that 
her transitions are too abrupt, and her incidents extravagant and 
ill-conceived,—a few extracts and a very little exdanation will 
show the truth of this assertion. Among the miscelfaneotu poems 
in her first volume, is a story entitled RosaLIB. HosaUe leaves 
her mother’s roof to 'throw herself into the arais «f her lover 
Manfredi. The first we hear however of these two lovwt ia 
that they are in a bark upon the sea. The foUowiBg passage 
jjS very prettily writtenw 


• littl* tpttV 

l^all wt th«i« two lororiloantt 
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One Yrith a Mushing ebeek an^ bmtin; beart. 

And batbfvl j^tonce, upon the eea-irare bent; 

Sbe aiifht not meat tfaie %m the tfdiar Mst 
Upon her bea>ity;—but the balf-breathed aigbep 
The deepemng oolour, tipttd awlling e^et. 

Told that she listened ^to) Leve’e afreet flattestci« 

Then thej iv«re ailent; —irorda are Httle aid 
To Love, wboae deepest veveureerer aaade 
Br the bean's beatalene* 

The poet, a few lines after stakes occasion to mention, jRf>* 
galie recalled for a moment nie image of her absent motam',nM 
started ap in agony, bAt her loner’s fond smile and gentle wordi 
restored her to more cheerfol dreams, and 

She bent tn passionate idolatry. 

Before her heart's sole idol—XANVaeUY! 

Miss Landon has no sooner displayed her yoang heroine in 
this pictaresque position, than off sbe vanishes over time and 
space, in the twinkling of an eye, and after '* bustling up with 
unsuccessful speed,’' the reader is requested to observe a little 
chapel in the shade, whwe the poet informs us is the portrait of 
a Saint, whose cheek bore trace of frequent tears,'* and who 
should he find kneeling before the picture, but the vapr lady who 
90 lately. ^ 

Bant in passionate idolatrf^ 

Bvfore bar bsart'a sola tdbl-—XAvrasM 1 

We arc then told that Manfredi's heart forgot its Vowed, 
idolatr'^f' (a too favorite word) and that in consequence of this 
change in her lover's affections, she sought the sacred precincts of 
the chapel and knelt to the picture as she had before kuelt to 
Ma^fredi. All of a sudden we are again informed, that ' 

r 

% 

‘ Tbera is » pil^aa br iliaft old gray traa 
With bacMi upoa her hand bant mourofuHy, 

And looking round upon aaob lovaly thing 
And breatbinf tboowaat «jjr, us tboy otnld bring 
To bar no beotrtir sBod no nolhotiig* 

'HsHosaue! ! 

The Filgrim or Rosalie strays into the chureh-ThM fmd ,sero a 
grave ‘'Just ^se^]’ She thinks pf her poor $iooa home, 

and Sbds her——V>dead!! She badjW f I Th^ are 

not incidents hufOo-incklents, and very Strang oAee^ 

The next poem is entitled Roland'$ The narra¬ 

tive logins in the following manner. tsahtUg had heard of the 
heroic deeds of young RoUmd ssU she Imd joit haen speaking 
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of them with enthusiasm when there came a Pilgrim to Lord 
Herbert’s Hall, He was admitted with courtesy, and the maiden 
tavored him with a song at ‘the close of which she suddenly ex« 
claims-— 

—I would giro worlds^ to tfaii ebief, 

This gallant Bo&xtpo ! I could deem him all, 
man must honour and a woman lore 
l^ady P^y notrecnl those words* 

Fon I AM Roland ! \! From bis face he threw. 

The hood and pilgrimt cloak,—and a voung knight, 

Knelt before Isabelle ! ^ 

After this romantic adventure slie of course loves and is bo, 
loved—and/ continues -our fair Poet, 

* f ** Time past bj, 

As time will erer pass, arheu love has lent, 

}Iis rainbow plumes to aid his flight—and spring, 

Had wedded with the summer, when a steed. 

Stood at Lord Herbsut’s gate,—and Isabelle, 

Had wept farewell to Holand, end bad given. 

Her blue scarf for hie colours* Tie was gone 
To raise bis rassele, for Lord Mibbert’s towerv 
'Wera^enaced with a eisge. But be had swom 
By Isabelle's white hand that he would claim 
Its beauty only as a conqueror’s prize. 

Autumn was on'the woods, when the blue Rbim 
Grew red witli blood : Lord llKHBtnT’s banner fliaa. 

And gallant is the bearing of his ranks. 

But where is be who said that be would ride. 

At bis right hqnd to Battle 1 Roland 1 when— 

Oh ! where is Roland 1’* 


After many days and nights of weary watching, laahelh at 
last beholds from her lonely tower, an armed train bearing her 
father’s banner to the castle. 


•Down she flew 

To greet the rictors they had reached tbe hall 
Before herself. What saw the maiden therol 
A bier !—her father laid upon that bier! 
Boland waa kneeling by the side.liia face 
Bowed on bis bands and bid; but Isabelle 
Knew the dark curling hair and stately form 
And threw her on bis hrcaat. He shrank away 
Aa the were death, nr sickness Or despair, 

I Ic Bias i who eitio thjf faster til** 
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• {{er« is another most marvellous incident, and which wonld no 
doubt tell admirably on the boards of some provincial Drury: 
The Poet explains that “ unwitting- of hia coloura” Roland 
had slain the father of his worshipped Isabelle /* They agreo 
to part for ever—She goes, where most unhappy ladies are sent 
the Poets, to a convent, anch Rolan-d biulds a tower within 
sight of it. It was previously agreed between them that Isabella 
should dail)' at a certain hour wave a silk scarf from the jattico 
«f her cell that Roland mig^t be assured that s^ still lived. 
The scarf was regularly seen at the appointed hour for many 
days, but one evening Rolanf watched and watched in vain and' 
at length his hope grew desperate and he prayed that Isabellas 
might have forgotten him. At midnight however the Convent’s 
heavy bell convinced hkii of her death. 

Next 

Ther laid her in ber ^rave—aad tbe moon rose. 

Upon a mourner weeping there : that tomb. 

Was Roi.ANO*a death-bed ! \ ! 

All this is mighty surprising and romantic but by no means ta 
our taste. We tliink L. E. L.’s Printer should have had an 
extra font of notes of exclamation to mark the host of startling 
passages that croud upon the reader^s notice. 

The next Story is entitled The Guerilla Chief. We ard- 
first introduced to a young man, (LeandroJ leaving a cottage^ 
with the appearance of one who thinks that every echo of hia. 
atep will raise a sjjectre.'* 

When be reached the fount 
He sat down by its side, and turned to gaza 
Upon tbe cottage : from bis brow the sweat 
Pobred down like summer rain*, there came no sonnd^ 

From bis white lips, but you might hear his heart 
Beating iu the dead silence. But at length 
A Toice came to his sorrow Nerer—nOTer 

** Shall 1 look on that face again I Farewell! 

** I cannot bear tbet word’s reproach, nor look 
On pale Ups breathing blessings which the tears 
Belie in speaking! I have blighted all— 

*' All^all their hopes, and my own happiness 

Be has no sooner made these lamentations^ than Btrstnge to tell>--<» 

** Leandro \** r,aid a sweet and gentle voice; 

And a soft hand pressed on bis throbbing brow^ 

And tears like twilight dew fell on his cheeky 
He looked upon the maiden’twaa the one , 

IVith whom his first pure love dw^l^—the 

Who was tbe aua and starlight ot hia youth. I 
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This was Bianca / The lovers, however, part a^an. He-MM 
to Mexico, returns to Spain, and finds it wasted by war. Hilb 
road home lies through ruined villager, but some old men who 
sit by the^ rpofiess dwellings, assure him that the war-storm 
has left uuto;|^i^4 his own nativp va0ey. He travels on with 
a pleasing h<^, hut is at last hw-rornstruck at finding bin 
home—'' a l|i^ of mingled bloo^ and blackened ashes.” While 
he is ^azi^ oi^ the dnadiujl scene he is startled by a wamwa’s 
voice. “ lav looked, and knew. Bumcn!! /” As soon as sho 


voice. “ lav looked, and knew, Bumcn / ! /” As soon as sho 
sees him she gives a shriek, beoomes crazed, and at last dies 
m bis arms 1 The loverfsure event^mtly buried together in the 
grave! . f 


as lair specimens ot Jniss Juannon’s i aics. We need not dwell 
on their abruptness and want of invention, and their melodrama¬ 
tic effects, for these peculiarities are too obvious to require fur- 
ther comment. 

It may be observed that notwithstanding the gaiety and 

2 [>lcndour of the scenes through which Miss Landon conducts 
er actors, almost every narrative has a tragical lermination. 
And thou^ she is so partial to ball-rooms, and brilliant dresses, 
she seems to be well aware that truth and happiness are found 
in other places, and <U'he from other sources. In fact she is often 
rather too cynical, end deals somewhat too abundantly in melan- 
<dioly and mistrust. Her constant aUiisions to the guile and, 
coldness of the human heart, and the sadness that lurks beneath 
a radiani brow, degenerate at last into mere cant. She makes 
no distinctions. Au her women are superlatively beautiful, and 
outrageous^ affectionate, aud indulge in mawkish sentimentali¬ 
ties. Her heroef.on the other hand, are with few exceptions, as 
ftlse and faithless as they are irresistable. Both sexes however, 
are generally unhappy, and Love seems to have descended upon 
this breathing world, ^ A^her purpose than to make people 
hypociitet^ or to break their heartsi Aceording to Miss tendon 


worth a thoimht. If there are exceptions to oiirremark that there 
is neither ehildbood, nor manhood, nor old age in Miss Landon's 
representations of bumanily, they have the aame reference to 
her more prominent personages, that picturez or visions have to 
real life. They are only occasieiuiny and distantlv alluded to. 
Not the slightest attempt is mttfe 'to sketch the charact^ of a 
person who is either before .or boyond bis teens. Hven'tbose 
who have the good fortupe* iu«bh df.th'e noticeable siste are 

• .V r ft k wjr* 
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Landon’s pag«s, is merely a beautifol living flownrv aad illas> 
trates Pope’s insulting line~> 

■' MfMt KiHDWFt ba*e no ehanet«rs •toll.” 

There is accordingly a disagreeable mannerism in h. E. L. 
which tries the patience of‘the unfortunate critic 'who is o«n- 
denmed to wade through her productions. To many |ietihle 
who rather dip into, than read her volumes, the 
plaints of criticism may often seem captious an^].^undedf 
The critic is like a man who has slipped behind the scenes, a&d' 
is too familiar with the tricks of the establishment. The charm of 
novelty is gone, utd nothing is^ore wearisome tfaah repetitious of 
anticipated scenes. T^iere is no writer of the present day tifhd’ 
is so thoroughly monotonous as L. £. L. One volume is the cotm« 
terpart of another. We have one eternal theme, and oqe eternal set 
of illustrations. Her actors, her incidents, her iUiages, her diction 
and her versification have always the same character and tone. 

We must venture a few observations on the mechanisifi of Misa 
Landoii’s ver.se. It i» occasionally very melodious and agreeable, 
but generally speaking it appears deficient in strength and 
firmness and is often singularly diffuse and irregular. Her 
blauk-ver.se is too much like divided prose, and seems to be 
constructed on no fixed principle. If one line has the proper 
heroic stateliness and is formed of pure iambics, perhaps in llie 
very next she slips into a quick and dancing measure that 
would do well enough for a lively lyric, but which is quite 
out of keeping with the general tone of a blank-verse poem. 
Her rliymed verse is somewhat better, but it is deformed by 
very similar defects. It is so careless and undisciplined that the 
reader is continually puxzled to catch the euphony, and indeed 
it is often at his discretion whether it shall be verse at all. * He 
must have a practised' ear, and be able t6 humour the rhytbifti 
or niaiiy lines will appear like broken prose. Pope’s poems 
have often been placed in tire hands of young persons to teacli 
tliem a correct pronunciation, but Miss London’s volhmes'Would 
have a very opposite effefct. The following lines, (and U thous¬ 
and similar one^ might be selected) ^ottld defy the i!ndst.ftmeni- 
ous reader to recite them according torthe ctfdiaaiy nd^of me¬ 
trical eoippositiOn. 


t • * 

His faults wars thosn that wi'n» 

Wh}(n wJjriW M chiU*d ^ Uit coMk ' 
Impatwnt of socilt}^’6 sot mould. 

She ha4 tha rich perfoction of that uft, ^ 
Har Itdlt’s oi^i'eady son|f, which 
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Lan^age so silrory, that trary word, 

^Vas like the lute’s awakeiiinj: chord ; 

Skies half sSnslItie, and half s &r S^ht, 

Flowers whdse Jives wire i briatb 6fdeligbt* 

1 looked upon the deep blue sky, 

Atid K&i att h9pe and hdrmonjf* 

1 saw a youth beside me kneel ; 

1 heard ‘my name in muaio steal; 

hand ty£mhti»ginhiB : — 

Another moment* and hu h$s 

Then cnme rememberances of other times, 
eneoptid h^r rXek botoenJtXt h? ''HLe 
M'hen the faint, distant tones of convent cbimeS^ 
W ere answered by the lute and vesper lay. 

^f4ar bnd oftin, tb^re vrSre tlilfse tbe nlgbt, 
V'iih ft rftiutmbjing like th&t which ft drftam* 
Leaves, 6tc. 

Cfttled hftlflntbft pride bfttii TovelYnftss, 

And bait with a love-sigh's voluptnousnssse 

This hope is vain, my grave must bo 
Far distant from zny own cdunti^. 


S^m€ oM I ftd bi ought diw of thiS spi S'lj* 

W'jth woman’s own kind solacing. 

1 

Sh^ pfe^ hiXf hand tH hSr btifto. Or pftrn 

Ot better thoughts were passing therOp—tbe roos^ 

Jl&d no light hut ih&tfiom tktSjiriitdi» 

'Which like the meteor has from darkness birth, 

$be watched her circle,—ready smile or sneer, 

Snier$ far thi dbsint oneitSOiiie^ Jorihi nftur* 

Her blank-Terse bas often feeble and slovenly ternunations, 
in the following instances. 

r 

Her voice* 

I 

Lost its so tremnlous acf cuts as she Ms 

Her cliild tread in that Father’s steps, and told 

How brave, how honored he bad been.—>£ut wAs# 

She did entreat hlljrto reaemM sii • 

Her hopes were centered in him, that he wa$ 

The stay/of her declining years, that k0 ^ 

Might be the happineaa of her <dd age, &e. &e» ‘ 

There was 6ne whose brow« 

Dark with hot olimatea, sad j|aphe4 0 *^ with acaif 
Told of the toiling aani{h» ftbe^hattle-nish 
Whero §aftmftath€d, tha rtdjdutt$ and nes 
i>as haU oi«low but did desMslioai’eeroiia ^ 
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fiut'tlien tiis heart was Li^h and his pulse btat 
proudly and fearlessly now he was v om 
With many a long day’s suffering-^aikd iUatk'i 
A fearful thing, &c« 


——Perhap#, 

For he has left some high memoriaU, Fame^ 

Will pour its sunlight on the picture, toften 

The artist’s hand, &c. 

From an ignorance ofthe principles of blank-verse, the noblest 
measure in our i^guage, anr) from that unhappy confidence in 
her own powers which .has been engendered by the injudicious 
praises of her friends, she has often w'hole pages that are literally 
nothing but mere prose, divided into lines of ten 8ylUj|>ies. She 
mistakes a command of words for the inspiration of the Muse, and 
therefore never aims at condensation, or wearies herself with that 
“ degrading toil’’ which has made almost every line of Pope or 
Campbell, a model for the poetical student. She has been taught 
to believe that her most careless and unstudied effusions ap¬ 
proach as nearly as possible to perfection. It is this unfortunate 
self-confidence that has been the ruin not of L. E. L. only, but of 
Wordsworth, Southey, and other eminent living poets. They 
send forth volume after volume, and the ignorant crowd are 
amazed at their copiousness and facility, and wonder at the 
labour and comparative poverty of Pope, and Gray and Gold¬ 
smith and Campbell. It is a truth that seems little understood 
at the present day, that there may be more thought and poetry 
compressed into two lines of one writer than can be found in tw'o 
thousand of another. A man’s genius is now estimated by the 
comparative bulk of his volume. In former times a great book 
was held to be a great evil, and we confess for our own parts that' 
we are still of this old fashioned opinion. To modern readers, 
however, it might certainly appear somewhat incongruous to 
to speak of Goldsmith or Gray as great Poets, when their Lilli¬ 
putian duodecimos are seen in juxta-position with the gigantic 
quartos of Wordsworth and the Poet Laureat. We have no wish 
to underrate the genius of these two living l*oets, (the former of 
whom is our especial favorite) but we are quite sore that if they 
had written less they would have written better. Writers who 
possess a " fatal facility” should recollect the remark of the 
ingenious FVenchitir.n who apologized for a very long letter, by 
observing that he had not time to write a short one. 

We shall now extract two or three specimens of Miss Lon¬ 
don’s blank-verse poems, and by merely printing them as prose. 
We have no doubt but they will also reoa as such. They are really 
in no jrespect elevated above ordinary prose composition. Be- 
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fore we proceed however to the extracts, we have an additional re. 
mark or tw'o to ofler, the justice of which they will in some mea¬ 
sure serve to illustrate. With her usual disliae to every species 
of drudgery Miss Landon has disdained to lower her genius by 
an attention to the common rules of grammar, of which almost 
every poem contains some flagrant violation. Another peculiari¬ 
ty w^rth observing is, tliat her pieces generally begin with an 
abrupt allusion to some obj^ect or circumstance of which the read¬ 
er is wholly ignorant. She commences a narrative as if she 
were- explaining a picture to one who had as full a view of it as 
herself. The reader, however, imperfectly in the dai k, and lis¬ 
tens to an explanation of scenes that are not belbre him. She 
runs on with her unconnected hints, as if the public were in 
all her secrets. Her transitions are so rapid as to be utterly 
perplexinit and unintelligible. She often begins a story in the 
middle; the close, however is generally complete, for death, her 
almost invariable resource, is a pretty strong conclusion to all 
human adventures. The three lirst of the following extracts are 
literally the commencements of the poems from wLicIt they are 
taken. The fourth is also the opening of a poem but it is not lia- 
ble to tJie same charge of abruptness or want of clearness. It is 
as simple as a nursery tale. The last piece is like an extract from 
a Traveller’s Journal. 

From ** Love’s last Lessqn.” 

Tearli if yoti chh— forgetfulness. I siueiy bhaii forget if you can me; T wbo 
Lave worsiiippHci tbee, my gotl on earth, 1 Tiho have bowed me Rtyour lightest 
wrd. Your Inst command, “ forget me/* wiU U not sink deeply down within mv 
inmost soul 1 Forget ^ forgotjuhms wUl he m mrrcii to Toe* Jiv the rminv 

nights when 1 h ive wept, for that I dared not eteep,—a dream hail ro^e roe lira 
my woes again, acting my wretchedness, without the hope my foolish heart still 
chngs to, though that hope is like tho opiate that may lull awhile then wahe to douhk 
torture; bj Uie days passed in lone watching and in anaious fears, when a breath 
aent the crimson to my cheek like llie red gushing of a sudden wound j hy sU the 
careless looks and careless words which have to me been like the aoorpions stinging ; 
by happiness blighted, and by thee, for ever ; by the eternal work of wretchedness j 
by all my withered feelings, ruintd heaHhj crnahed hopes, ami ntled heart, 1 will 
fcrget thee I alas I my words are vanity. Forget thee ; fitc. &.C. 

From ".The Sailok/' 

An aged widow with one only child, and even he was far away at saa; narrow 
md meRn the street wherein she dwelt, and low and .small the room ;but stUl it had 
n look of comfort ; on the white washed walls w*ere ranged her many ooean treasures 
—shells, some lilte the snow, and some pink, with a blwsh casght from the tun-set 
on the watHfe plumes from the bright pinions of the Indian bird**, long dark sea¬ 
weed and b)nck and cfiroson berries were treasured with tb« treasunng of the heart. 
Her sailor brou^it tbeiu, when from hid lirat voyage he oAhie so sunblimt and so (all 
acurre knei^ej fair str'ipHng iu that manly youth. Like a memorial of far bet¬ 
ter days, the 1^&^1«1 BiLloi with its ailrer clasps lay on tlie table ; ami a fragrant 
came Irom we'vnndow j thor*^ stood,a rose-tree lovely but of luxuriant growth, 

* thousand bids and beautifallT blo^n flowers. It was a slip froiw 
™t wiich «^,dTfw prtise from each pafse^dewotbe shadowy lane where her home 
alpod, wh^re y^tfshethoiight. toend her dsysfn peace : iliai was the hope 

{deastmt, md it had be^gied by the ao wdeftteiidfiia of h«f boy>wjM» 
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t»id tbftt God would bless the efforts made for his old mother. Like t holiday each 
Sunday came, for then her patient way she took to the white eharch of her own vil¬ 
lage, a long five miles. 


FfiOM “ TUB COTESANTERS/' 

Never! I will not know another home. Few summers have passed on, with their 
blue skies, green leaves, and singing birds and sun-kissed fruit, since here I first 
took up my hist abode and here my bones shall rest. You say it is a home fiV beasts, 
and not fur human kind, this bleak shed and bare rock, and that the vale toIow is 
beautiful. 1 know the time when it looked very beautiful lo me.^^o you see that 
bare spot, where an old oak stands black and leafless, as if scorched by fire, while 
round it the ground seems as if a curse were laid upon the soil. Once by that tree, 
theu covered with its leaves and acorn crop, a little cottage stood ^ ^twas very 
but had an air of health and peace. ' 


peace. 

I 

FnOM ** THE CHANGF. 




There were two boys who were bred up together, shared the sante bed, and feck 
at the same board ; each tried the others sports, &c. they parted, "&c, they i&et 
again, but diflerent from ihemselves ; the one proud as a soldier of UU rank, and of 
lus many buttles and the other ptoud of his Indian wealth, and of the skill and toil 
that gathered it \ each with a brow and heart alike darkened by years and care* 
I'hev met with cold words and vet colder looks, each was changed in himself, and 
yet each thought the other only changed, himself the same ; and coldness bred dis* 
like. ficc. ^c. ^c. 

FROM ** THE HISTORY OP THE EVRE/* 

I soon left Italv : it is well worth a year of wandering, were it hut to fee! how much 
mil England dons out-weigii the world. A clear cold April morning was it, when I 
first rode up the uveoue of ancient oaks.—We passed through Rome on our 
return and there sought out Eulalia. 

We have gone through the disagreeable part of our duty, and 
shall now say a word or two in our author's favour. We should 
be sorry indeed if any of our readers were to imagine for a mo-, 
nient that in what we have advanced against her claims to in¬ 
discriminate admiration we have been actuated by any ungener¬ 
ous motive. AVe have merely endeavoured to place her poetical 
peculiarities, in a proper liglit, and to expose the absurdity of 
lauding her in such unmeasured terms, as are used on all occasi- 
oiKs by her imprudent Patron. If another Shakespeare were ta 
arise, at the present day, Mr. Jerdan would find it difficult to 
honour his genius with a single laudatory expression that he had 
not already applied to L. E. L. This is the very prostitution of 
criticism. We mean not to be severe on Mr, Jerdan, for “ bis 
laiiings lean to virtue’s side,” and if he were less kind and gener- 
<5us, his critical judgment perhaps would not so often be called 
into question as it now is. Every critic is more or less liable to 
the influences of personal friendship, and if we had ever had the 
pleasure of L. B. ij.*s acquaintance we are not sure that we should 
have been quite so impartial in o\ir present article. BuiMr. 
Jerdan’s sins in this way arereaUy too gross and glariqig, and in 
justice to the genius of L. E. L. we must attribute to his luibounded 
eulogies a large shve other defects. If her errors had peen duly 
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explained toiler, and her studies properly directed, we verily Be-*- 
lieve there would have been at this day, but little j;round for 
censure. Her style would liave been less meretricious, less feeble 
and more firm and concentrated. But even .spoiled as she has been, 
it is almost impossible to open her volumes without findiiifr some¬ 
thing to admire. When we have taken them up casually, we 
hai'e met with passages of such delicate beauty that we have 
ceased to wOi.derat the enthusiasm of her admirers. But thc.se 
flow'ers have been surrounded by so many weeds, that it has 
wearied us to search for others. With all her faults, however, 
'she is a poet of real genius. Few J oung writers of the present 
day are more strictly original, or owe less to their contemporaries. 

hen there are so many poetical Mocking Birds, origina¬ 
lity is of itself an ipdication of no ordinary mind. If she has 
imitated any of our later or living Poets, they are Thomas Moore, 
Lord Byron and Barry Cornwall. She most frecpicntly resem¬ 
bles the latter ; but .she is not a servile copiesl of any one. Her 
poetry has always a distinctive character and may be recognized 
without the aid of her celebrated initials. She lias a I'eniinino 
grace of manner, an exquisite delicacy and tenderness of feeling 
and a profusion of sparkling imagery. 

Miss Landon’s latest volume containing, “TriE Ven'RTL^n 
Bhacf.LET, the Lost Pliead, &c.” has only just been received in 
this country, and therefore demands an especial imtice. This 
article, liowever, has already extended to a sufiicient length, and 
we must confine ourselves to very rapid outlines of the principal 
stories and a few brief extracts. Amenaide, the heroine of 
the first poem, though nobly born, was brought up as a hum¬ 
ble peasant girl. Her father, had been compelled to fly the 
country in a time of political convulsion. Ltconi, a young sol¬ 
dier of liigh rank and character is won by her charms, and 
his affection is returned. Before they can be wedded how¬ 
ever he is called away to the field. After his departure 
news is received of the death of the father o( Arnenaide, and the 
restoration of his daughter to the fuinily honours. YoxaigLeoni 
in his absence becomes attached to a beautiful English-wornan, 
and marries her. Count Arrezzi, a relation of A/we«a/rf«f gives 
a splendid entertainment at which Leoni is expected to be pre¬ 
sent. W'ith a beating heart, and ignorant of the change in hi» 
afl'ectioos and circumstances, Amtnaide attends the festival. 

With eager glance. 

She watch’d the door, and counted ererv dance ; 

Then time grew long, hope caught a shade of fear-^ 

^ LroNi—bnt they said he would be here 
Whe;i -.ufldcfi came Artst.i to her side,— 

** Look there, the Count LEotii and Ills brido I 


4 
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Sh® witb tbe violet wreatb in her bright hair} 

Sooth but to say, that Koglibb brido is fair I ; 

But I must go and have my welcome paid/^ 

Alone Amlnaide stood in the shade,— 

Alone ! ay, utterlv. A couch was nigh. 

And there she sank—oh, had it been to die ! 

Tlie following description of her feelings and f^fpiduct on Her 
return^ has considerable pathos and beauty. 


LkONi and his bride have left the hall. 

Why does that cheek g^ow pale, that dark dark eye fall t 
Why does that Ifp its wit, its snsiling ceaset--* 

It only pass'd for beauty’s gay caprice. 

She left the feast—bat, oh, not vet alone : • 

Many a ravaher has eager flown 
Upon her gondola's home course to wait, 

Aiu) sigh farewell at her own palace^gale. 

Her maidens gathered round. What more, yet nior®|. 

To read tbe breast now' throbbing to the core t 
She hurried not their task,-— each silken braid 
Of raren hair was in set order laid : 

But once sbe showed her weakness,-— when her hand 
Strove vainly to unloose a glittering band, 

It trembled life a leaf but that pass'd by ; 

Struggle sbe might, but no one heard her sigh ; 

And when her last good night was courteous said^ 

Hever more queenhke seem'd that lofty head.* 

The last step died upon the marble Btair,— 

Sbe sprang towards the door,—the bolt is there *—» 

She tried tbe spring, gave one keen look around. 

Mutter'd “alone !” and dash’d her on tbe ground. 

Corpse like she lay,—her dark hair w'ildly thrown 
Far on the floor before her; white as stone, 

As rigicj stretch’d each baud,—her face was press'd 
Close to the earth j and but the heaving vest 
Told of some J>aug the shuddering frame confess’d^ 

She seem’d as striken down by instant death,— 

S|ldden she laieed her head, and gasp’d for breat]b{ 

Aud nature master'd misery* Sbe sought, 

Panting, the air from yonder lattice brought. 

Ah, there is hlood on that white lip aud brow 1—• 

She struggles still-—in vain—sbe must weepnoif 
She wept, childlike, till sleep began topceM 
Upon hex ey«S| fgi yerj weuUieM* 
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She determines to conceal the struggles of disappointed love 
and wounded pride— 

This must not be !—stain'd cheek and ferer'd hrow 

Too much the secret of ray soul avotr 

Aye deep as is the grave mv heart shall keep 

What burning tears Amekaide could weep 
« 

Ol^jOever let Leoni know the worst: 

'Tis well if he believe 1 changedjthe first. 

Too much e'en to myself has been reveal’d. 

And thus be every trace of teaVs conceal'd.'* 

She sought thealcovo where the fountain play’d. 

And washed from Up and cheek their crimson shade } 

And bathed^ar long hair, till its glossy curls 
Wore not a trace but of the dewy pearls 
The water left, as if in pity shed. 

There is a touch of nature in the following lines. 

Tbe^ weary day pass'd on—sight came again 
Amfkaide has joined the glittering train; 

Self-torturer—self-deceiver—cold and high, 

She^aid it was to mock the curious eye. 

Such strength is weakness. IKos it not to 
Wherestillt Leoni, she mi^kt gaze on thee? 

She begins to think that Leoni had never truly loved her, and 
that his attentions were a heartless mockery. This.thought is 
gall and wormwood to her lofty spirit. As she is one day wan- 
<kring about her garden, a pedlar enters. 

Sb^ hears a tread: who is it dares intrude 
On this her known and guarded solitude I 
She sees'sn aged Jew ; a box he bore 
Fill'd with gay merchandize and Jewell’d store. 

Fre she could speak, he spread before her eyes 
Those glittering toys that loveliest ladies prize 
** Fair dame, in sooth so fair thou seem’st to be. 

That ahnost it is vain to offer thee 

I 

The many helps for meaner beauty made : 

But yA these gems would light that dark hair's shade } 

Well would these pearls around that white throat show 
Each purple vein that wanders tbrongh itsanow.** 

Angrily*tnrned the Countess,---*' Fool, away!”—• 

/* So yoing, as fair, has tanity no sway ?— 

But T have thtOga-vnost curious, and 'mid these 
Somewhat may chance >our waywaa^ faacy^lesw;^ 
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•—He toolc bracelet,—’twRB of fine wrouf^bt gold, 

And twisted as a serpent, whose lithe fold 

CurlM round the arm be spoke in wispering tone—* 

** Here lady, look at this, I hare but one i 
Here, press this secret spring ; it lifts a lid,—* 

Beneath there is the subtlest poison hid, 

I come from Venice ; of the wonders there 
There is no wonder like this bracelet rare.” 

She started—evil thoughts, at first repress’d, 

Now struggled like a storm within her breast* 

Alas ! alas ! how plagud^spot like will sin 
Spread orer the wrung heart it enters in t 
Her brow grew dark—Amid thv baubles shine 
This ruby cross, but be the bracelet 
Around her arm the fatal band is fast; 

Away us seller, like a vision, pass’d. 

She poisons her rival, who dies on her husband’s breast. Leant 
himself is suspected of having destroyed his bride, and is taken 
to the Council on suspicion. But the real criminal is seized with 
remorse, confesses her guilt, and dies in an agony of grietj in Lco- 
ni's arms. '■ 

“ The Lo.ST Pleiad” is founded on the old cla.ssical story of 
the Pleindes. The .six .sister Pleiades had been all wooed and 
won. Prince Cyris at last becomes enamoured of the seventh. 
She returns his love and quits the heavens. The Prince however 
is but a fickle lover, and soon treats her with indifference. The 
\o^i Pleiad dies of sorrow and mortification. 

“ The History of the Lyre” is a description of a young 
Poetess, in which Miss Landon seems to have introduced a large 
share of her own personal feelings. The following extract is 
rather long, but it is too characteristic to be omitted. 

All timo attests the miracles of man : 

The very elements, whose nature seema 
To mock dominion, yet have worn bis yoke* 

His way has been upon the pathless sea ; 

The earth's dark bosom search’d; bodiless air 
Works as his servant; and from his own mind 
What rich siores be has won, the sage, the bard. 

The painte*, these have made their nature proud; 

And yet how life goes on, its great oatlina 
How noble and ennobling!—but within 
What base alloy; how Disappointment tracks 
The steps ofHope; how Envy dogs success; 

How byery yictoi’s ctOwn is lined with thorna^ 
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And worn mid scoffo ! Trtce tho joong poet'* fat* t 
Fresh from his solitude, the child of praise* 

His heart upon his lips be seeks the world* 

To find him fame and fortune as if Ufe 
Were like A fnir 7 tale.* Hisson;^ hasted 
The wav' before him : flatteries fiUhis ear* 

His presence courted, and his words are caught ; 

Afid he seems happy in so many friends* 

What marvel if be somewhat overrate 
His talents and his state t These scenes soon change* 
The vain, who sought to mix theiV name with hia i 
The curious, who but live for some new'*sight ; 

The idle,->>aU these have been gratified. 

And now nrglect stings even more than scoriu 
Envy spoken, felt more bitterly, 

For that it was not dream’d of ; worldliuest 
Has crept upon bis spirit unaware ; 

Vanitv ctaves for its accustom^ food : 

•r * 

He has turn’d sceptic to the truth which made 
Ills feelings poetry ; and discontent 
Hangs heavily on the lute, which wakes no more 
Its early music ^—social life is filled 
With doubts and vain aspirings ; solitude* 

When the imagination is dethroned, 

Is turn’d to weariness. What can he do 
But hang his late on some lone tree, and die ? 

** Methinks w'e must have known some former state 
More glorious than our present, and the heart 
Is haunted with dim memories, shadows left 
By past magnificence; and hence we pine 
With vain aspirings, hopes that fill the eyes 
With hitter tears for their own vanity*, 

Kemembrance marks the poet; His the past 
Lingering within him, with a keener sense 
Than is upon the thoughts of common men 
Of what bus been, that Alls the actual world 
With unreal likenesses of lovely shapes. 

That were and are not; and the fairer they* 

The more their contrast with existing things* 

The more his power, the greater is his grief* 

•••Are we then fallen frem some noble star* 

Whose consciousness ik as an unknown cursf^ 

Xnd we feel capable of happiness 
Only to know it is not ofoui sphere/ 
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** I have sung paisionatc aonga of beating iaeartt; 

Perhaps it had been better they bad drawn 
Tlioir inspiration from an inward source* 

Had 1 known even an unhappy love. 

It would have flung an interest roun3 life 
Mine never knew. .This is an empty wishj 
Our feelings are not tires to light at will 
Our nutuie’s fine and subtle mysteries ; 

We may control them, but may not create* 

And love less than its follows. I hare fed 
Perhaps too much upon tllfe lotos fruits 
Imagination yields*—-fruits which unfit 
The palate for the more substantial food 
or our on n land—-reahtv. 1 made 
Mv heart too like a temple for a borne ; 

^ly thoughts were birds of paradise, that breathed 
The airs ot heaven, but died on touching earth. 

Tlie next poem of any length in the volume is a Dramatic 
Sketch entitled “ The ANCESTRESS.” We do not fancy its sub¬ 
ject but it contains several passages of considerable excellence 
ami more force and condensation than usually characterize the 
writer. 

From the miscellaneous poems we take the following little 
pieces almost at random. 

FANTASIES. 

I’m wearv, Tm weary,—this cold world of ours; 

I will go dwell with fairies and flowers. 

Piirewf 11 to the festal, the hall of the dance, 

M here each step is a study, afalsehold each glance 
■\\ liere the vain are dis}dnyiiig, the vapid are yawning j 
W here the beautv of nitiht, the glory of dawning. 

Are wasted, as tiishion, that tyrant atwiU 
Makes a ar ou sweet Nature and exiles her still* 


I’m wearv, I’m wearv,-—I’m off with the wind: 
Can I find a worse late than the one left behind ? 

— -Fair beings of moonlight, gav dwellers lu air, 

O show me vour kwigdom ’ O let me dwell there I 
1 see them, 1 see them '---how sweet Jt must be 
To sleep in your city !---is there room in’lfor met 
1 have flung my clay letters ; and now 1 but wear 
A shadowy seeming, a likeuess oi air* 

Go harness my .hariot ; the leaf of an oak j 
A butterfly stud, and a tendril my yoke. 

Go swing me a hammock, the poles mignonette ; 
I’ll rock with its scent in the gossamer net. 

Go fetch me a courser : yon reed is but slight. 

Yet fut is the distance ’twiU bear me to-nigbt. 
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I must liare^a throne,— ay, yon mushioom may atar, 
It has sprung in a night, 'twill he gathered next day : 
And fit is snch throne for my brief fairy reign ; 

For, alas! I’m but dreaming, and dreams are but rain* 


A SUMMER DAY. 


Sweet valler, whose streams flow as sparkling and brighC 
As the stars that descend in the depths of the night; 
AVlio>4e violets flin?' their rich breath on the air, 

Sweet speudthnUs of treaauie the bus flung there. 

9 

Mv lot is not with thee, ’tis far from thine own; 

^or thus, amid Summer and solitude thrown: 

But stil\ it IS sopiething to gaze upon thee, 

Aud bless earth, that such peace on her bosom can be. 


ISIv heart and my steps both grow light as 1 hound 
O’er the cretin grass that covers thy beautiful ground ^ 
And jov o’er mv thoughts, like the sun o'er the leaves, 

A blessing lu giving aud taking receives. 

1 have heap'd up tbv flowers, the wild and the sweet. 

As it fresh from the tou<di of the nigliNeltin’s feet; 

A bough from thv oak, and a sprig from thy broom,—* 

1 take them us keepsakes to tell of thy bloom. 

* Their green leaves may ^roop, and their colours may flee. 
As if dying wiih sorrow at parting from thee ; 

And my memory fade with them, till thou wilt but seem 
Like the flitting shape morning recalls of a dream. 


Let them fade from their freshness, so leave they behind 
One trace, liko faint music, impress’d on the mind ; 

One leaf or oi^e flower to memory will bring 
The light of thy beauty, the hope of thy spring. 

We have excused ourselves the task of noticing the peculiar 
beauties and defects of this volume as it would be a needless 
repetition of our remarks on her works generally. There are the 
same beauties and the same imperfections in her last work as in 
her first, and this volume is neither better, nor worse than any of 
its predecessors. This is not a very flattering.circamstance, but 
Miss Landon is still young, and may fall into the hands of better 
instructors than she has yet met with. If the higher order of 
London Critics would do their duty, and rescue her from her 
present inauspicious position, there would be no doubt of her 
future improvement. We have only to add, to what we have 
already said, that we'should be among the first to rejoice at any 
ckauge thkt might tend to the advaucement of her genius, and 
stability of her fame. 



THE PARTING. 


Linger not long! Home is not home without thee^ 

Its sweetest tokens only make me mourn; 

Oh ! let its memoTV as a chain about thee 
Gently compel and hasten thy return! 

Linger not long! 

4 

Linger not long !*ThoHgh crouds should woo thy staying. 
Bethink thee can the mirth of friends though dear, 
('ompensafe for the grief thy long delaying • 

Costs the poor heart that sighs to have thee here—^ 

Linger not long! 

Linger not long! How I shall watch thy coming. 

When evening's shadows stretch o’er moor and fell. 
When the v^ild bee hath ceased his weary humming. 

And silence hangs on all things like a apeil! 

Linger not long! 

How shall I watch for thee when feipirs-grow stronger. 

As night draws dark and darker on the hill! 

How fchall I weep when I can watch no longer! 

Oh ! art thou absent—art thou absent still ? 

Linger not long ! 

Oh ! 1 should grieve not, though the eye that seeth me, 
Gazctli through tears that make its splendour dull; 

Yet tliough ! sometimes fear when thou art with me. 

My cup of happiness is all too full. 

Linger not long'! 

But haste then home unto thy mountain dwelling— 

Haste as a bird unto its peaceful nest— 

Haste as a skiff when tempests wild are swelling 
Flies to its haven of securest rest! 

Linger not long! 


CAPEL SOUTH- 
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STANZAS—BY CAPT. W. KLLIOTT, 

Author of “ The Nurt,” Jjc. 


*01» lady, leave Ahy love-strunv lute. 

And hush thy dulcet strain.; 

For, charming one. thou mu^t be mutc> 
Or 1 shall love in vain. 

I 

The Orthian^ air had moved me less, 
'Upon tbeeileiit sea. 

Than thy sweet notes of tenderness 
They flow so silvery. 


But Oh ! ’iis sad, while strains so fond 
Thy warbling lip depart, 

And every chord and pulse respond 
Of my enchanted heart, 

Amidst the ecstacy to feel 
That all nrv love would tell. 

Nor look, nor accent must reveal— 
No—not at my farewell. 


I would not have thee Join thy fate 
With one so drear as mine ;— 
Oh ! it has long been desolate. 

But shall not darken thine. 


The warrior-exile’s weary way. 

For glory’s vain reward, 

. Is mine until my dying day;— 

I4y wealth, a soldier’s sword. 

Then lady. leave thy leve-striiug lute^ 

And hush thy dulcet strain ; 

For, charming one, thou must be mute 
Or I shall love in vain. 

Ortliihn air Arioa sang on bosrd tbe Corinthian vessel before he Into 

; and it was .rhe eDcfaantment of this air, which induced the Dolphia tO le* 
tmfs him on bis back aad to carry him to Tfenarue. See Herodotue* 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JACOB AJAK^ 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF.- 

I was born in the county of-in the west of England. My 

father, a respectable farmer, died before 1 had attained my 
eleventh year, leaving to my mother, and myself a small sjjpi of 
money, to look after. He had not been dead many months 
when iny remaining parent was also carried to the grave, having; 
fallen a victim to grief, or typhus fever, or both. I was be¬ 
queathed to the care of my paternal uncle who resided at a 
neighbouring market town find who was- a man of some sub¬ 
stance and some consequence. He was by profession a tailor, 
very attentive to his business, and veiy fond of moijey, but pos¬ 
sessing withal a considerable portion of the nfilk of human kind¬ 
ness. He was proud of his calling and a laudable zeal used 
his best elVoris to give in his own person a practical contradic¬ 
tion to tlie generally received notion that a tailor is only the 
ninth part of a man and lie certainly succeeded, for what with a 
huge appetite, easy circumstances and a sedentary life he ma¬ 
naged to increase his weight to about 18 stones. This worthy 
unit of humanity sent me to a respectable school, where I fancy 
I gained as much knowledge in a given period as boys of ray 
age usually do. After having been birched for three years, my 
uncle thought it high time 1 shouM begin to learn some busi¬ 
ness, and entertaining so lofty an opinion of his own trade, it 
is not surprising that 1 should hnd myself at 14 years of age, 
seated cross-legged on his work-board. For a couple of years 
I blundered through button holes, &c. &c. often incurring his 
displeasure for my carelessness. At length I found I could no 
longer put up with this contracted mode of existence, and I 
felt that my genius was not of a nature to be confined within 
the narrow limits of a thimble nor limited to the point of a 
needle. 1 accordingly scraped togetlier all the liille money I 
could honestly lay my hands on, and leaving a few lines behind 
me craving my relative’s forgiveness, I started on foot one fine 
morning lor the county town. Here I lell in with a coach and pro¬ 
ceeded by it to ^the metropolis, where I arrived in due course. 
Previous to quitting my guardian’s protection I had laid dow n no 
plans for my luture movements and found myself in London 
without well knowing why or wherefore. I passed the first night 
at the inn where the coach stopped, and sallied out the follow¬ 
ing day to look about me, in the evening I returned to the quar¬ 
ters 1 had occupied the night before, but on entering my apart¬ 
ment discovered to my consternation that 1 bad quitted it with¬ 
out taking the precaution of either locking my trunk or dosing 
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the door. During my absence some person or persons had en¬ 
tered and robbed me of every article I possessed. Here reader 
let me steal a march on my narrative to inform you tliat all niy 
after mishaps through life arose out of the singular failing of 
never being able to shut a door alter me or to turn a key in a 
lock when I ought to have done so. 

Luckily when I left the “ Swan with two necks” in the morn¬ 
ing f had taken with me a couple of guineas so that I w'as enabled 
to pay for Itiy lodging. 1 passed a restless and unhappy night, 
and the succeeding day found me. again wandering about in 
search of what fortune might produce. I had not proceeded far 
when I fell in with a sdiool-fellow tt whom I related rny situation, 
and who seemed to have been thrown in my way by providence, 
for he told me be was just on the look out for such a person as 
myself to succeed, him in a place he held as servant to a gouty 
iniirm old gentleman, to whose residence we immediately pro¬ 
ceeded; matters were speedily adjusted and in a few hours 1 was 
duly installed in my new office. Here I bad a very easy, and a 
very happy life of it so long as the summer months continued, 
but when the raw autumn days approached, my worthy master 
began to find the ene>ny troublesome, and became proportion¬ 
ately peevish; I was often taken to task ibr nut clo.sing the door 
after me, but to no purpose. With every wish to give satisfac¬ 
tion. I was at length so incorrigible that my wages were paid up 
and I was discharged. The old gentleman however, who was 
really a kind hearted man gave me an excellent character, with 
one exception “ he cannot shut a door after him.” I had not 
been many days out of employ when I was oll'ej'ed sei’vice by two 
maiden sisters, which 1 accepted, and as they were both free 
from bodily ailments 1 thought there would be no chance of their 
having occasion to complain of the defect which had so recently 
ejected me from a comfortable and easy liveliliood. The elder of 
the two had a couple of petcanaries which engrossed her time and 
affections. I was in the frequent habit of admiring these favorites 
and consequently won the old lady’s heart to such degree that she 
one day went so far as to order me to clean the cage during 
her absence, an honor which she had hitherto reserved to herself. 
1 obeyed her injunctions and then set about my other duties. My 
Mistress returned, went up stairs, and in a few minutes my ears 
w'ere saluted with shrieks and imprecations. I hurried to the 
spot and there found her perfectly frantic with grief and rage. The 
floor was strewed with yellow feathers, and the cage was empty. 
I had left the door open, the birds had flown out and the younger 
sister’s Tom Cat had taken a meal w'hich cost me my place. 
I was ne\t hired by an eminent barrister to look ^'terhis apart- 
mcjits iu the middle temple. I went ou as well as could he wished 
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for 18 months, gained the confidence, and I may say esteem of 
my master, and in fact bepfan to fancy I had entirely overcome 
my failing, when one unfortunate Sunday I was invited to pass 
the day with a friend in the suburbs. I obtained permission to bo 
absent, had a very agreeable excursion, and returned home high¬ 
ly delighted with my entertainer and myself. The first thing 
that caught my eye on ascending the steps of the chambers, was 
the key in the door-lock ; 1 had omitted to take it with me, I 
entered and co\dd hardly sustain myself seeing thaf every thing 
of value within had been removed by thieves. I knew not what 
to do—after a little reflection I determined to communicate the 
whole to niy master and trulit to his kindess for forgiveness. I 
accordingly proceeded to his residence and related what had 
been the consequences of my carelessness. He was at first great¬ 
ly chagrined, when however he had given full vent fo his anger 
he became more calm and addressed me as follows ; “ Jacob I 
believe you to be perfectly honest, and until now 1 considered 
you equally circumspect, you have subjected me to a great pos¬ 
sibly an irreparable loss, we must part but I shall give yoU a letter 

to Mr.-Sheriff of the county of-who may probably 

be able to provide for you.’’ I tendered ray cordial and sincere 
thanks and in a few days afterwards I stood in the presence of 
the civic dignitary. I presented my credentials, received a gra¬ 
cious smile in return, and was told that I might consider myself 
appointed one of the turnkeys of the county jail, a charge of all 
others for which I was least calculated, I nevertheless entered 
upon this important office with many good resolutions, but alas 
how fleeting are all human determinations. 1 had not been a week 
in iny new situation when neglecting to lock one half of the cells, 

I was the innocent means of letting loose several prisoners. As 
may be anticipated I was seized, confined, and tried as a felon for 
having aided and assisted certain culprits in His Majesty’sjail 

of-^to elude justice. It is unnecessary to tire the reader by 

detailing the means by which I avoided conviction, but avoid it 
I did, and was discharged after receiving a severe reprimand 
from the Bench. In quitting the court a letter was presented to 
me by my successor, which had he said, arrived during my in¬ 
carceration. I opened, read it and saw that it was from an attor¬ 
ney in my native town, communicating to me the death of my 
good uncle, of whom I had not heard since my unceremonious 
departure. The ponderous knight of the needle had been carri¬ 
ed oft’ suddenly and dying intestate, I succeeded to his fortune 
amounting to some ten thousand pounds. I lost no time in pro¬ 
ceeding to take possession of my unlooked for acquisition, and 
the greater part of my uncle’s estate being invested in houses, I 
uumaged to retain it till I got married, since which my wife, who 
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early discovered tny propensity has entrusted me with nothir^ 
that ought to be under lock and key. I am the father of six 
children, all of whom I have (as soon as they could lisp) instruct- 
ed in door shutting and locking, and now that I am descending 
into the vale of years it is some satisfaction to me to reflect that 
I have spared no trouble to save my offspring from the many 
misfortuiies which my unhappy failing had entailed upon myself- 

^ JACOB AJAR. 


SONNET. 

——V 

SCENE NEAR HYDRABAIX 

The butterflies are all abroad,—the flowers 
Are coiirtei by them; and the pilfring wind. 
From every shrub, enibathed in dewy showers,. 
Extorts its tribute of sweet tilings:—enshrined 
Within its leafy cradle, sings its song 
The lively Mina,—whilst, frewn tree to tree. 

The tricksome monkey chases* merrily. 

The squirrel, bounding the wet leaves among I 
The sill) throws slantingly on you Minar 
Its infant beams, airaying in bright gold 
*l'be Tamarind grove,^—whose every leaf a star 
Seems gilded fruitage in fair chains to hold;— 
And like a lake of molten fire tlie tank 
Shows bright and gorgeously beneath this bank I 
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NIGHT. 

Creation sleeps-^nd o'er the curtained earth 
A holy silence lingers,—like a cloud 
Of incense o’er some temple, whence aloud 
'File chant of praise is heard to issue forth.-— 

Nature alone, most watchful Queen ! awake. 

Keeps generous virgil o’er her wide domain. 

For ev’n the restless wind, that o'er the plain 
Play’d ’midst the grass, reposes; and the brake 
Nath lost its leafy voice!—’Tie sweet to slake 
The thirst of a worn spirit, in such hour. 

From the fair flood of Poesy !—around 

The heart world-wounded looks, and owns the power 

Of quiet deep !—a leaf falls on the ground, 

^ Scaring the silence with a stilly sound! 

E. C. C. 



STEAM NAVIGATION. 

( t'rom a Corretpondent.) 


TO STEAM on NOT TO STEAM, THAT IS THE QUESTION” 

The subject of a Steam communication with Great Bi^ttfia 
being again vividly revived, we propose to take a ra|rid view of 
wliat has been done towards the attainment of a consummatioa 
so devoutly to be wished, and to offer an opinion on the pro¬ 
bability of the realization of#a prospect so delightful as that 
of being in effect brought nearer to our native homes by many 
thousand miles, and being able to reach it in person or by letter 
in the brief period of six weeks instead of that lyimber*of months 
now very often occupied in the voyage. It is not however to 
Ihe European alone, that the accomplishment of such a pian is 
desirable ; in a political and commercial point of view it is of deep 
moment to the welfare, of the people of India at large. What 
then has been done to promote it ? What are the prospects of its 
success ? In the ever changing, coming and going community of 
India, there may be not a few who know little of the first, and 
niaiiy’may deem the opinions of one who has studied the subject, 
on the last, atleastworthy of perusal. We shall endeavour to sa¬ 
tisfy both these classes of readers. . , . 

In 18-2;J Captain Johnstone first excited a lively sensation in 
this community, on the subject, although it had been previously 
discussed in the Journals of the Presidency‘s. He had in England 
sought information from every quarter as to thepracticabildy of 
the scheme and was satisfied that with proper support, it might be 
accomplished, the onl> dilHculty being in fact, the want of funds. 
AMeeW was held at which Capt. Johnstone read a sort of sum¬ 
mary of the result of his ardent and anxious investigation of the 
subject, and in which it seemed that he had suffered no point of^- 
portance to escape him. The route jireferred by him was theMe- 
deterranean and the Red Sea. He had made very accurate esti¬ 
mates of the distances of the diff erent stages proposed by him, of 
the journey up the Nile from Alexandra to Cairo, oj Jhe route 
across the desert from Cairo to Suez, of the cost of the vessels 
requisite, the expense of sailing or steaming them, and a calcula¬ 
tion of the probable amount of passage money, 8 m. and of every 
particular in short, essential to demonstrate that the scheme was 
not merely practicable, but might be made profitabie, his object 
being to engage the government and mercantile men, the com- 

• The Red Sea route was firet advocated here, by Mr, OreeaUw, whtfc that gen- 
oditod Uio Johii BulU 
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munity at large indeed, in the speculation, something after the 
fashion of a lottery .scheme; and there can be^no doubt, that if all 
those who usually dabble in these state gambling concerns had 
abstained from doing so for one year and devoted the price of 
one or more tickets to Captain Johnstone’s plan, it \vould have 
been carried into efl'ect, and we should long ere now have been 
re^uig the advantage in that rapid interchange of communica¬ 
tions with the motlier country so ardently desired by all. It was 
however, otherwise ordered. After a great deal of discussion at 
the Meeting, Mr. Holt Mackenzie proposed, that instead of tjie 
community giving two lakhs to the speculation, a sum of one lakh 
should be subscribed to be held oiit as a honvs to any one who 
should first accomplish two complete voyages to and from India 
in the giv.“n time. The argument in favour of this proposition 
was, that we shoilid thus invite the competition of all England, and 
that, if that did not eflect what was contemplated, it might fairly be 
deemed impracticable. This argument was thought to be con¬ 
clusive at the tinie; but experience has shown it to be fallacious. 
The practicability of the scheme no one doubts : yet the compe¬ 
tition of all England has not yet brought out a steamer. Either 
the bonus was too trifling or what is very probable, nobody ever 
heard of it at home, but those to whom Captain Johnstone himself 
communicated it. 

In consequence of his failure to engage the community in his 
speculation, Captain Johnstone bought a ship, went home, sold her 
at a considerable sacrifice, and as all our Indian world know 
brought out the Enlerprize in time to render some service to 
the state in the Burmah war; but except that her coming out 
round the Cape, demonstrated that a steamer could come by 
that route, her arrival in India in no degree advanced the grand 
object of a steam communication with India, for her voyage was 
in point of time, a complete failure, her passage being about liU 
or 12 days, a much longer time than sailing vessels often take to 
perform it. The causes of this failure are not generally under¬ 
stood and it may^ be worth w^bile to explain them, that no one 
may be discouraged by it. The Enterprize, then, was a vessel 
by no means adapted to the voyage, her utmost speed being 
about seven miles per hour, while against strong winds and a heavy 
head sea, she would not make three miles; next she was loaded 
too deep in the absurd attempt to reach India with onlv one 
depot. Captain Johnstone was united with others who would not 
be guided by his judgment, and assured him the vessel would 
have a velocity of nine knots with all her fuel for thirty days on 
board! 

The nfext vessel that came out was Mn Taylor*s Emulous, but 
ahe made the passage under sail, being a long Ufw shallow vessel 
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of great power, but of no capacity for a long voyage- Mr. Tay¬ 
lor sent out also, a ship with coal, and had engaged another ves- 
ne\ to go up the Mediterranean, but his schemes failed, chiefly it 
is said for want of means, but owing partly no doubt, to their 
Mot being well digested and practicable. The Emulous never 
<*ould liave made the voyage up the Red Sea. 

After these unsuccessful attempts, at various times para¬ 
graphs appeared occasionally in the London Jonrnals on tha 
subject, hut notliing was actually done until in 1828, Mr. Wa- 
gliorn of the Pilot service an enterprizing and intelligent young 
itian and a smart seaman, i:urned his attention to the subject 
.md offered himself to the public to go home and bring out a 
’iieamer built after a plan of liis own, round the Cape in. 

days. She wHvS to be a small vessel w^hout ^ny accom¬ 
modation, except for himself and crew who were to mess with 
nim, and she was to carry no passengers nor cargo, but merely 
JeUers and packets or small parcels. His scheme was submittecl 
fothc subscribers to the steam fund, and tlie balance then in hand 
^'40,000 Rs. having been some time before voted to Captain John- 
sronc lor bringing out the Euterprize) was voted to him in tho 
terms proposed by himself, to be remitted to his agents in Lon¬ 
don, to he paid to his order as soon as he should have actually 
sailed on Itis vessel. With this pledge and that of the Government 
to secure him the postage of letters Mr. Waghorn departed 
for England to carry his plan into eff ect. Within the last month 
iritelligcnce has been received of his arrival at Bombay overland. 
He has been induced to return to India without building his ves- 
v^tI in consequence of not hearing a single word from India on 
tiie subject of the steam fund! and thus two more years have 
been uiterly lost. There has been sad neglect, somewhere it 
would seem. Mr. Waghorn however, had not been idle : he has 
communicated with the Court of Directors who have promised 
him their patronage, w ith his Majesty’s Post Master General and 
other public authorities, and received every possible encourage¬ 
ment short of actual and pecuniary support and that is promised 
him to a certain extent. 

The Court of Directors having received information from 
the Bombay Government, that a steamer would be at Suez 
in December, sent out dispatches by Mr. Waghorn overland 
to meet her there. Mr, W. crossed the channel and landed at 
Bolougne, where l e bought a carriage and posted all the way 
to Trieste, where he had to wait several days for a passage to 
Alexandria, which he at length obtained in a Spanish ship. 
From Alexandria he proceeded as rapidly as he coui|^ to Suez, 
and there found, not only no steamer but no vessel of any kind 
l>ut boats, in oiie of which he made his way near 700 miles* 
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. tft Juddali where he got on board the Thetis Cruizer and 
reached Bombay. 

Meanwhile Mr. Taylor who has devoted five years to the 
subject and lo.st according to his own account, near j 6‘50,000 in 
his efforts to perfect his plans, has also come out to India overland 
having made a direct line from Calais where he landed, from Do¬ 
ver Marseilles, at which place he met as he expected, a beautiful 
steamer the Superb which wafted him in 18 days to Alexandria, 
touching at Malta : a convincing and delightful proof of the ra¬ 
pidity with which the voyage may be made by such means. At 
Suez Mr. Taylor like Mr. Waghfcrn whom he met there, we 
believe, was disappointed of course, as to d steamer, and obliged to 
share the inconveniences of an open boat with that gentleman, so 
that they both reached Bombay together. 

Mr. Taylor informs the public, that he has .succeeded in making 
arrangements for the immediate establishment of a line of .steuin 
packets on both sides the Isthmus of Suez, by means of which 
the voyage may be made to Bombay in 40, to Calcutta in 65 
days or less; that he has also providerl a newly invented car¬ 
riage for conveyance across the Desert, and that he wants 
nothing more than a pledge from the government of that ad¬ 
vantage of postage which was guaranteed to Mr. Waghorn, 
and that for two years only, when he on his part will bind 
himself and those with whom he is associated, to carry the 
plan into effect, to convey officers and others at the Company’s 
rates, provide them with a good table and guarantee them 
against quarantine, if thte'y will conform to his regulations which 
of course all his passengers must bind themselves to do. 

Such is a rapid view of what has been done towards the esta¬ 
blishment of the proposed communication: and it is our decided 
opinion, that with such arrangements as Mr. Taylor tells us he 
has made, the complete success of the scheme is certain, and we 
do hope and trust raerefore, that no conflicting claims will be suf¬ 
fered to overcloud and destroy the bright prospect now before 
■us. If the Government be not irreparab^ pledged to Mr. Wag- 
horn, and Mr. Taylor adduces satisfactory evidence that Ira 
plans are re^dly so far advanced as he states, we think it should 
insist on Mr. Waghorn’s uniting with that gentleman, or if ho 
refused, should transfer to the latter, the advantage in question, 
rather than subject us to two more years of that “ hope defer¬ 
red which maketh the heart sick,’’ of which we have already 
endured so much in regard to this question. We say two 
ytteti, for whatever, Mr. Waghorn may say, vfe are convinced, 
jtiiat ere b« can return to England, build his vessel and be out 
4cre again, having previously provided the necessary depots, 
of coals, at least full two years wffl elapse. If he should aU 
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tempt to come out without having at least four or five depots 
there is great chance of his failure. 

Another advantage this line of packets secures is very impor¬ 
tant. It an accident happen to Mr. Waghorn's single vessel^ we 
are instantly thrown back on our present tedious mode of cora- 
nuiiiication ; but if vessels sail every fortnight on each side the 
Isthmus, the delay from a similar cause must be insignificAnL 
It is therefore on every account desirable that this gwtleman gnd 
Mr. Taylor should unite their means for the establishment of the 
proposed line of ])ackets. It is to be observed also, that Mr. 
Waghorn’s plan does not embrace the conv eyance of passengers. 
It is obvious therefore tliat one which supplies that omission and 
u quicker and more certain and regular communication will be 
and ought to be preferred. , • 

It will be enough to ofler a few words in support of our 
conviction of the feasibility of the plan of navigating to India 
by steam. In 1822, ample testimony of a highly interesting 
character was given before a Committee of the House of Corn-* 
mons, of the capacity of steam vessels to stand any weather 
whatever, tl»e great difficulty of adapting them to long voyages 
being the impossibility of combining the great burthen essen¬ 
tial lor a large supply of fuel, with a model to give the requir¬ 
ed velocity. The obstacle can only be overcome, by having fre¬ 
quent depots, which are easily provided, although it may require 
time and considerable expense to supply them, an objection which 
is lessened much by the lied Sea and Mediterranean route where, 
the remotest depot would not exceed 4,000 miles from the port 
where coals are procurable. In this route,the longest stage is 1,350 
miles, that from Cochin to Socotra; and vessels may easily be 
procured of 9 or 10 miles speed, which will carry at least 8 or 9, 
days coals, and the winds in the Arabian GuJpb or the sea 
between the Malabar Coast and Arabia are. never directly, 
adverse unless when light, so that with such a vessel, an, 
average of at least six knots might be safely reckoned on, and 
therefore she could certainly make the longest stage without 
difficulty. The Forbes has steamed against a heavy head wind 
and sea upwards of seven knots, and she carries nin^ day's coals* 
We are justified in our conclusion therefore, that the plan is 
perfectly feasible, and we now indulge the ^tronj;est hopes of 
seeing it speedily carried into effecL S* 
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I- 

Sbe loved thar ancient flfrain. 

Because its echoes brought 
Her native hill, and vale and plain. 

From hidden realms of thought ; 

And in its dulcet tone. 

She saw the woodland till. 

Whence the mist wreath pale soared o’er the vale. 

To crown the distant hill. 

II. 

And every cadence was. 

As a spell to raise the dead.— 

The surface of a magic glass. 

Where spectral beings tread ;— 

And faces thence looked out, 

'fhat now were shrouded deep. 

Where the cerements of death enwrapt them about, 

Jn their long and loathless sleep, 

III. 

And eyes looked on her, tlienre. 

Bright with those sunny glances 
W’here a first love’s innocence 
On the w’aves of passion dances ; 

And words came on her eat. 

Voluptuous as the song 
Of bees, that are sinking to slumber where 
They have fed on sweet fiowers too long'. 

IV. 

But when it died away. 

That sweet and ancierdstrain. 

The spirit of decay. 

Once more crept oVr her brain ?— 

Then who would doubt the power. 

To the Psalmist’s lyre that clung, 

W^lien it brightened the monarch’s ft'enzy-boiir^ 

As the Minstrel David sung* 

B. C. C, 
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TO THB EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Stit» 


Goethe’i} Tragedy of Faust is so well known by Lord Gower’s Translation, that 
eome account of the materials from whence it is derived may be acceptable to your 
readers. With this view 1 send you a translation of tbe two first Chapters from 
a curious old book on this subject, and should you approve of iL will transmit ait 
occasional continuation. 


Absurd as we are accustomed to think the History of the Devil and Dr. Fauataa, 
it is vet certain that it is founded on Reality and most of his conjurations are noth* 
ing more than efforts of science advanced beyond the comprehension of ignorant 
and jealous contemporaries. To a philosophical mind the separation of truth from 
falsehood is an interesting employment. Faust was one of those iD starred indivi¬ 
duals who outran the genius of his age, and his contemporaries incapable of appreci¬ 
ating his talents and his love of knowledge considered his studies as nothing better 
than an intercourse with Evil Spirits and the Black Art. Let us trust, that such 
days may never return. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very Obdt. Servant, 


^art tlje dFiwt. 


OF THE HISTORY OF THE FAR FAMED PRO¬ 
FESSOR OF THE BLACK ART, 

DR. JOHN FAUSTUS. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

How John Faust US while he studied at Ingolstadt, seduced 
by bad Company became conversant with unlawful Litera- 
ture and Didbolical conjurations. 


John Faustus was born in the Earldom of Anhalt and lived 
with his parents in the village of Sondwedel. They were a poor 
and pious pair of farmers. But he had a wealthy cousin at Wit¬ 
tenberg who b'.}ing without heirs of his own body, brought up 
John Faustus (whom he had taken on account of hisv phrenolo¬ 
gical head and superior intellect) as his own son, and kept him 
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carefully at school. John gained so much upon the old man’s 
favour that he sent him from thence to the high school at Ingol- 
stadt. He there made such progress in his studies, that he was 
considered 6t to obtain the place of master, the duties of which 
he discharged with credit, along with eleven colleagues. His 
cousin in Wittenberg was much gratified by such good begin¬ 
nings and promising behaviour, nor is it to be supposed that his 
parents wer^^ less so, for they ha<l spared no expence in the hope 
at some future time of gaining both honor and satisfaction by 
his entering into Holy orders, to which all these studies seemed 
to tend. 

But that period was antecedent’ to Lutlier’s blessed reforma¬ 
tion, the old Popedom was in universal authority and people every 
where practised enchantments, exorcisms and conjui'ations. All 
this pleased Fauslus much, and laying aside his .studies to asso¬ 
ciate with bad company, and such as were conversant with un¬ 
lawful characters and secret writing, he was soon led astray and 
seduced. In addition to this he frequented the company of the 
wandering Gipsies and learnt from them Chiromancy and Phre¬ 
nology or the art of Telling Fortune.s by looking at pco))!e'.s hands 
and sculls, and he also used at high festivals whcji the Sun rises 
very early in the morning to practice the incantation called the 
charm of the dawn and other unlawful things. 

When he was now completely engaged in these matters, and 
lending himself to the devil on very easy term.s, he laid his form¬ 
er Theological studies entirely aside, applied him.scll diligently 
to the art of Therapeutics and under thi.s pretence l)usied him.self 
in discovering the system of the world, learnt to east nativities 
and to prognosticate the good and evil that was to happen to in¬ 
dividuals, so by degrees he became a most skilful prognosticator 
and was even able to compile Almanacks. 

With all this he might still have kept in the right path had he 
not misused his learning and carried it too far. He did not sto]) 
where he ought but proceeded to conjurations with spirits, wInch 
was what he chiefiy aimed at, and succeeded therein so well that 
several of them became his dependants and followers. 

In the mean time he was under the necessity of exculpating 
himself to his parents and relations in Wittenberg, and of explain¬ 
ing to them why he had abandoned his Theological Studies and 
wandered into others. He therefore pretended that his genius 
was much better suited to medicine and astronomy than to theo¬ 
logy. He also brought from the University in Ineolstadt a 
good certificate of his studies, which must have given him great 
credit in hia cousin’s eyes, more especially as after three years, he 
saepaaded in obtaining the d^ee of Doctor in medicine which 
hir. Freudens wUl neither believe nor allow. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

How Dr. Faustus was led away to the Devil by 
Burra Khanas and Musical Parties. 

Wlicn Dr. Faustus by the abovementioned seductions was so 
devoted to this unlawful mode of life, he completely forgot*the 
commandments of Heaven. At the same time b;f the death of 
bis cousin in Wittenberg he came into possession of a consider¬ 
able inheritance which enabled him to get companions of his own 
kind, with whom he so behaved that from this time as a certain 
Theologian asserts who was with him, he was scarcely ever sober 
and became almost unfit for any thing, and although, when the 
inheritance of his cousin began to dwindle /iway by his daily 
feasting and carousing, he restrained himself a little, yet he by 
no means reformed so far, as to give over his inclination for ano¬ 
ther kind of company, namely that of the devils and evil spirits 
by whose help he hoped to enjoy his fill of sublunary pleasures. 
How he succeeded but too well in this project will appear in the 
sequel. 

[ To be continued^ 

Not€* Extracted from Pas Aer^erlicbe Leben and Scbrecklicbe Ende de« Viol 
Berucbtt|ren Ertz Scb«vurtz Kunstlers D. Jobacriis Fauattts, or the Atrocious Life 
tad Fearful End of the far famous ArcU Conjuror Dr. John Faustus, bj George 
Kadol|>b V\idxbauu ^ Nuruberg, 1711. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 

Oh memory, 'tis thine to cast 
A mellow halo o’er tlie past; 

And mantle with a softer die 
The scenes and seasons loii^ gone by— 
And though we know how false each hue;. 
We love to deem the phantom true. 

llie future in a misty shroud 
Steals on us as a thief at slight; 

We cannot penetrate the cloud 
That hides its features from the sight. 

We eye it with suspicious fear. 

As if it meant to work us ill; 

And though no real cause appear. 

We feel the sad misgiving stilL 
The future is an unknown guest; 

Tae past an old friend sunk to rest; 

The future is a distant strand; 

The past your own receding land. 
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TO TRS'GOPDBSS OF CALCUTTA. 

Divinity of multitudinous eyes. 

Of ears, of whispers, of each idle tongue 
."^^hich busy rumour touches ns she flies ; 

Say, potent Goddess, how would’st then be flun^ 

In this ifiy realm, where all with might and main 
Highest, and lowest, worship in thy Fane. 

Say shall our incense float, 

Divinest Scandal, through the slarrv air 
With Kappa's frequent note. 

From nails 0 ** light and flowers where the fair 
To thee their winning* eloquence devote? 

Or w ill it please tliee better from the Course ; 
Where charming parties in a carriage. 

From other ears remote, * 

Discuss the last, or next, new marriage. 

Or something worse? 

But perhaps ’(will sweeter be from (he Church door, 
'VVhere, having wash'd dfl* a week's mental ailings. 
Or little siunings, 

W’^e think ourselves entitled (o scan o'er 

And criticise our nei!;hbours faults and failings; 

A kind of running up of u new score— 

Or taking-a fresh innings. 

'Truly it must be plea:>ing to thine car. 

Scandal, niosi pident Goddess of such matters. 

To hear (lie lips which have jnst lisped a prayer 
W^hisper a chanictrr to very tatters ; 

But then with s?fch a sympathy/ing air. 

And e 5 'rs turned up, quite full of pious waters; 
Well wlin'd ha\e thought—besides, thpmd upon it 
She hasn’t paid LaFiace far that fine bonnet. 

Or, mighty Goddess ! should wp raise the song 
From one of 4hose same Palanqtiinish ('caches 
'Which shine from door to door the whole day long. 
Incessant heralding thy loved approaches ? 

The grating wheels, the warning belts. 

Gladly the fair one hears ; 

That clapper rings six reputation knells. 

She bides the note half penned 

To'-some one oUe, abnsins: her dear friend. 

And wflcomea her, and. Goddess thee, upstairs. 
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Owtiipotont—-Omnipresent in Calcotta, 

Scandal great motlier ot'mir Ciiy’s iiund; 

Strong ruler of the hi*;liest and tlie lowest. 

Blighter more potent than the jungle wind 
Who things unthought, and deeds undone, still knowcft—* 
How shall we hymn thy praises, ur how put a 
Fire in our Harps, wcMrthy ol’us, and thee, 
fort William’s tutelar divinitv 't 

V 


Mighty divinity of Scandal, 

None more stiong or h^art-shaking than thou 
Unvi-il'd the stojipy horrors ofthtir brow 
To liery Norseman or Rome—conquering Vandal r 
Not Thor the terrible 

When in Treya’s guise his hammer he won. 

And shower'd his 'l liunder dints upon, 

Thrym the King, and Iris 1 hursy—who 
All fled or Icll as the thick stiokes flew 
Kirch weighing a hundred-and twenty ton 
For they certainly were unbearable. 

But niaugre tliis, whenever they have quarrell’d,. 
Valllialas Gods withstood in vain the blow 
Of the terrible Bersafcir’s axe—and so 
Fled Zernebock from Harold. 


Upon the hill of Ghosts,. 

1 he hill of a thousand Clouds ; 

Wheie the Scatterers of Hosts 
Dwell in theii misty shrouds ; 

In aw ful strife Fiugal the King of men 
Hurled back the spirit of Lodi to hjs glen 
He fled like the luht scud of the parting storm 
To tlie realms of th« dead. 

The stars dim gleaming thro’ his broken form^ 
Feebly shrieking he fled. 


Not so, O ! Scandal is it with tliy war. 

Mure terrible than Zernebock or Thor, 

Or Uodi’s Ghost; 

I'he Crowns of earth gleam pale before thy star : 

The Leader, who can boast 
A thousand glorioiu fields. 

Shrinks before thee-— 

As timidly a. a country maiden yields 
Precedency to some established toast^ 

Ob—Patroness of Tea! 
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Who could rcaJaf thy power ? 

Not the Autocrat of the North 
Nor Napoleon the great 
That mighty puppet of Fate, 

Not Owen Glendowr: 

Or George the Third, or Fourth; 

No> for beneath thy ohariot men are dl 
Crush'd*—thmi most universal Jaggematb^ 

From the millionaire, to the wretch not worth a g^oat; 
From the groom, to the Goven^or General. 

Goddess severe—the terrible—how shall 
The humblest of thy slaves. 

Hymn thy drviaity ? ^ 

Come spirits of the whirlwind come. 

Ghosts of old maids come chattering from your graves^ 
Spirits of pestilence and fire 
Gather dark shadows—underneath my dome. 

Muster around my Lyre ; 

Let us together rake 
A hymn, a mighty hymn, in praise 

Of that great power who animates our quire : 

While the wild raging elements around 
Clash their dark weapons to the magic sound. 

Thunder—appropriate music of this clime. 

Typhoons and fiery gales, 

Awake your stormy choruses sublime 
O'er the sinking wreck, 

\tntb the dead upon her deck, 

0*er the river tended mound, 

OVr the populous village drowned. 

Over a thousand desolated vales. 

Fiends who inhabited of yore 
India’s ten thousand Idol Fanes, 

With altars where the grime of human gore 
Still unef&ced remains; 

Ye whose lips drank the last breath. 

Whose ears lieard the last stifled shriek. 

Who watch’d the blight of death 

Steal o’er the rose of the young victim’s cheek ; 

And smil’d, with a ghastly gladimss. 

As bowls and dying groans 
And the yells of fanatic madness 

Made the air throb around your griesly thrones; 

Awake I and fling the awful strain 
To tke thunder and the hurricane agiun t 
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Spirits of tho fires. 

Where in flame wreathes red 
The living lies writhing by the dead; 

Where the festering corpse burns side by side 
With tiie heaving body of his burning bride, 

U'ill scieaniing she expires; 

Sear, bear on high the horrible groans. 

And the sound of the crackling flames and bones 
And the fanatic trampets sullen tones, ^ 

And the drums unceasing beat. 

And the trampling often thousand feet; 

And the shout of the g<9ntle Hindoos, when they 
See the fire fiend iseize his helpless prey. 

Bear the dreadful noises high 
Fling them forth in the stormy sky. 

Fling them wide, and fling them far 

Midst the whirlv\inds roar and the thunders jar. 

INI ingle all sounds of terror—madly sweep 
By charmed fountains, 

Thro* chasms black a thousand fathoms deep, 

O’er haunted mountains; 

Bear wind^ the clanking of the rusty chains 
That rattle round the felon’s gaunt remains; 

Bear the drear wailings from those gloomy cavee 
Where Demonn writlie; 

Or those infernal chuckles from new graves 
Where Ghouls are feasting blithe* 

Mingle spirits of fire, and blood. 

Mingle spirits of whirlwind, and flood; 

Fleiuental uproar come. 

Burst around the shaking dome. 

While triumphantly we raise 
Hymns to mighty scandal’s praise. 

Goddess!—bush!—a voice—'tis hers ! 

Gently murmuring thro* the hall 
Like tile breeze, when it stirs 
The topmost boughs of sleeping Firs, 

Or the hum of a far ofl' w'ater-fall. 

Gentle fool, the goddess whispers. 

Cease your ravings, drop your Lyre; 

Noises of the flood and fire. 

Yells of ghosts and devils dire 
Those are uj sounds to suit my altar; 

Rather, there let gentle Uspers 
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Tellln!!; half, and hinting half. 

With now a shrug—and now a laiigh> 

Thus with smooth toi^ues their soft devotions fauher. 
Imperial scatterer of viewless darts, 

True to their aim^ and sharp as ever were 
The Homan Tvrant’s—blightei of young hearts 
Divider of aflections—hear our prayer: 

Spare ns great Goddess—but to make amends 
Do what you like with our five hundred fnends,. 

Mighty art tliou—the Duke of Wellington 
Tbo’ he rules over all the three estatf^s. 

Had lie the whole life-guards Cuirasfik*s on 
Could no more stop thy Javelin than fate's; 

Bull—Morning Journal—Age—and all that crew 
But draw the bow—the arrows come ftom you. 


But hero—but here —Oh Goddess in this land, 
Where the green ocean bears tlie mud and foam 
Wash’d from old England’s overbiirtbeird strand. 
Hem is thy lp\ed—thine own pendiar home 
Not Paphos gave to Venus more allegiatiee 
Than from Calcutta thou receives! obedience. 


Grim chalky women—yellow ochery men. 

Hairless and liverless—(he whole day long 
Devote to tliee head — hand—heart—tongue and pen 
Alnn«^ or in (he sudorific throng: 

To the Church organ—or the pipe and tabor 
Think or speak evil of their friend and neighbour 


All—all arc flnne—the priest—the maid—the bride 
The martialisf, whose words are steel and firc> 

The sleek civdian, full of place and pride. 

Hie lawyer, who serves pou without bis hire ; 

The matron, who, while sugaring her tea, 

Teaches six daughters how to worship thee. 


Is it not grateful when the Church is done 
And the communion over, to behold 
Tby votaries—divines! scandal run 

To some dear friend—a new tale to unfold 
How <3apt. Z. had ogled Mrs. Q. 

The shocking creature^ half tiw service throngW 



SONNET. 




^ V\^hat was the text, dear? Oh! “ Love otic another.” 

Did you observe that little odious fright 
Miss Jiib—Jub—and that hateful tliiiicr her mother 
’I'is niy opinion the girl’s starved outright; 

A^s for her futher—betweeii you and I, 

** You know Miss T ! I! he's other iish to fry. 

You have heard dear—what they say of Mr. — 

** I alwfUfs tikought those people liv'd too well : ^ 

** YoiTlI see tile 1 omkinsoiis will have a smash. 

His wife, the creature, sets up for a Belle ; 

A Belle indeed 1—vour hair will stand an end 
'' At what 1*11 tell yoi», though she is my frieud. 

Such gentle sounds as those the live long day , 

Float circling through Calcutta’s sunny air ; 

At niglit, t-iiey rise from feasts and ball-rooms gay 
Where fashions perfumed votaries repair; 

And e'en wlien slumber waves her wand o’er all 
Thou rulest iu dreams the sleeping capital. 

I'liese are our claims, O Goddess to thy care. 

Look tlien benignly on thy devotees; 

Inspire Calcutta s bia\e, Cnlculta’s fair, 

I’or if Ml other fanes we bend our knees, 

Our lips ill prayer at other altars 

Tu thine alone we bring— heart—faith—. and love. 

W. W.-s. 


SONNET. 


CONSUMPTION. 

Roses are on her brow and in her hair 
—Her raven hair—bright pearls and jewels gleam. 

Like stars that shine through clouds ;—and clinging there> 
To tliat fair pillar. She in sooth dotJi seem 
A thing of Fanidise of which saints dream 
In summer nights when peace is all abroad.— 

_\ fliiah is oil her cheek—perchance of pride 

To see herself so vo^salled by the brave 
Perchance, of baslifullness,—that she should have 
His gaze who for her sake shuns all beside !— 

Perchance, of boumling glee!—ah ! no—the bode 
It is of inward pain !—Consumption throws 

_Like setting suns—n shadow of the rose 

On that it leads to night—She is Death’s Bride! 


C. 
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ON MILL’S THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


In his Essay on Government Mr. Mill represented all men in 
power, from the highest to the lowest, to be actuated by an insati- 
ahh selfishness, and the phenomena of all Government to result 
from the decree in which the selfishness of those who had less 
power was permitted to counteract that of those who had more. 
On the other hand as he denied the possibility of a resolution of 
forces in political dynamics, or of a,.permanent balance of power, 
it followed that every lesser power being swallowed up by the 
greater, every Government must necessarily be in the highest 
degree oppi’essive, and every nation subject to that degree of 
plunder which leaves private individuals “ the bare means of sub¬ 
sistence, and that degree of cruelty which is necessary to keep 
in existence the most intense terror.” It was to no purpose that 
this theory was contradicted by history and experience; that men 
had only to open their eyes to read everywhere demonstrations 
of its falsehood. The seeming prevalence of order and justice, 
and accumulations of property far beyond the bare means of sub¬ 
sistence, were merely the illusive “ outside of facts,” and “ sur¬ 
face of history,” beneath which lay those irrefragable principles 
of human nature which led by infallible sequence to such direful 
consequences !! He is more unreasonable than Lord Peter, who 
would not admit that the loaf of bread had the external appear¬ 
ance of bread, and found it easier to afiirrn that it w’as a leg of 
mutton, than to say that it was bread on the outside and mutton 
internally. 

In his “ Analysis of the phenomena of the human mind,” Mr. 
Mill, with equal defiance of experience, concludes all men and 
women under the invariable dominion of selfishness. All the sa¬ 
crifices that the most generous self-devotion could exact are but 
modifications of that ignoble feeling. To be virtuous is to love 
one’s-self wisely. To praise the virtue of others, is to stimulate 
that which may be useful to one’s-self. To be praised is to re¬ 
ceive signs and tokens of future selfish advantages. “ Courage, 
in fact, is but a species of the acts of prudence: a class selected 
for distinction by a particular name; that class in which evils of 
great magmtude, or rather of a particular description, are to be 
hazarded for the sake of a preponderant good.” “ Of all that 
we enjoy more is derived from those acts of other men, on which 
we bestow the name of virtue, than from any other cause. Our 
own virtue is the principal cause why other men reciprocate the 
acts (tfyq^e towards us. With the idea of our own acts of vir- 
toe^ are naturally associated the ideas of all ihe immense 
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advantages we derive from the virtuous acts of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, When this association is formed in due strength^ which 
it is the main business of a good education to effect, the motive 
of virtue becomes paramount in the human breast. W^e strongly 
act upon other men when we manifest on our parts a disposition 
to perform acts in their favour, in consequence of the acts per¬ 
formed by them in favour of others. This disposition we mani¬ 
fest when we praise those acts; or, as we othel^^ise phrase it, 
when we declare our approbation or admiration of them.” 

That there is a pre-established harmony between virtue and 
utility, is certain; but so* far is our feeling of the former 
from being derived from, and proportioned to our enjoyment 
of the latter, that there may be acts of heroic .virtue which 
we admire without a thought of their utility, and acts pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest utility undignified with the name of 
virtue. Nay the very perception of a feeling of self-inter¬ 
est, which according to the utilitarian system is the constituent of 
virtue, \\ill divest of the character of virtue, acts which would 
beother\\ise entitled to it; so essentially distinct in their origin 
and in their nature, are our conceptions of virtue and utility. 
If Nelson and Howard ‘^hazarded evils of a particular descrip¬ 
tion,” that men might reciprocate benefits towards them, and not 
for the unselfish love of glory and of niankind, in what would 
they dillt i* from the most reckless gamester who ever terminated 
bis criminal career bj’ a shameful death? If the virtue of Sir 
Thomas Moore and Andrew Marvel were to be measured 
their activity in bartering benefits lor benefits, their fame would 
be eclipsed by that of tlie inventors of gas lights and mule twist. 
In vain does the utilitarian, hy the infusion of his test, attempt to 
precipitate a sediment of selfishness in those examples of pellu¬ 
cid virtue which are consecrated by the reverence of the world; 
or in those numberless examples which repose in the obscurity 
of private lite, hidden in rural retirement, or in the recesses of 
populous citie.s; and in proportion to the absence of that impu¬ 
rity our moral approbation and praise are accorded. 

From desire of pleasure and aversion to pain, the only princi¬ 
ples which Mr. Mill considers to be instinctive inhuman nature, 
the power of conscience never could arise. Nor does that w^ord 
once occur in all his book, nor any acknowledgment of its func¬ 
tions. He explains every thing by association of ideas. He ac¬ 
counts for the love of praiseworthiness, or dread of blameworthi¬ 
ness being a stronger feeling than the love of actual praise, or 
dread of actual blame, by saying, “ it is one of those cases, in 
which, by the power of association, the secondary feeling be¬ 
comes more po werful than the primary.*’ Now w hat i/here call- 
cd the ‘‘secon dary/* is, in truth, the primary feeling, being ‘‘the 
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bosom's lord/’ conscience, whoso whispers are more cheerinjr, 
or more appalling than the loudest acclamations of external 
praise or censure. The lattora»'e valued as harmonizing with the 
former, enhancing satisfaction in the one case, and aggravating 
pain in the other. According to Mr. Mill praise and blame, 
without any regard of tlxeir being merited or unmerited, derive 
all their power from being associated with uh as of pleasurable 
and painiul coi'sequrnces to ourselves. In some iixstances of 
loss of reputation, loss of character, disgrace, infains,” he says, 
‘‘the association rises to that remarkable case, wliich we have 
had frequent occasions of observingi; when the means become 
a more important object than the end, tl^e cause than the elfect. 
It not unfreqxieritly happens that the idea t)f the unfavourable 
sentiments of manjvind. becomes more intolerable than all the 
consequences A\hirh could result from them, and men make their 
escape from life, in order to escape from tiie tormenting idea of 
certain consequences, which, at most, would only dinnnish the 
advantages of living.” 

This singular explanation is itself in much givater need of ex¬ 
planation than tliat state of tlie mind f*)r wlucli it atletnpts to 
account. The distress of such moments proceeds nuxre from the 
past, than from the future. It retpiires but a moderate degj-ee 
of fortitude to sustain the probability offuture evils, wlxere there 
is no feeling of self-reproach within ; no rooted s irrou that can¬ 
not be plucked from the memory. If the apprehended conse¬ 
quences were indeed felt to be .siu:h as uoulil only dimiiiish the 
advantages of living, it is impossible that the mere suggestion 
of them should produce the despair whicli precedes suicide. In 
the early part of the last reign Mr. Yorke accepted the office of 
Attorney General, and immediately afterwardvS made his escape 
from life, not to escape the tormenting idea ol a peentge and tlie 
wool-sack, but of the shameful defection Irom his party. That 
tragical eveht is not to be ascribed to any mistaken estimate of 
the relative importance of means and end, cause and efiect, but 
to a vivid sense of the obligations which he had violated, and 
the sacrifice of principle to which he had been seduced by the 
glittering temptations of ambition. 

As Mr. Mill resolves all feelings of love and friendsliip into 
associations of our own pleasures with the object of the atiection, 
so he resolves sorrow fur the death of a fricud, child, husband, 
wife, into regret for tlie loss of a source ol pleasurable associa¬ 
tions; and adduces the case of a person dying of a brokenheart 
as another instance “in which a neater value is set upon the 
means than upon the endsince tlie pleasurable consequences 
woid^ Rtrmost, only increase the advantages of living- The 
a patron may be regretted as a privation of many ad- 
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vaRfag;es, but trars of the bitterest grief are shed not for the loss 
ot money, or ol the means of procuring enjoyment, but of an ob¬ 
ject tor uliose sake money, and life itsel/^ would be lavished. 

The followin g is Mr. Mill’s mode of ascribing the phenomena 
of sympatliy to a process which begins and terminates in selfish¬ 
ness; it being observed that while he determines to avoid the 
use of tin. word sym'pathy, he cannot give us a tolerably acco* 
rate description of so familiar an emotion. ‘^JThe idea of a 
man enjoying' a train of pleasures, or happiness, is felt by every 
body to be a-pleasurable idea. The idea of a man under a 
train of sulferings or pain^. is equally felt to be a painful idea. 
This can arise f rom nidhing but the association of our own plea¬ 
sures with the first id<*a, and of oar own jiains with the seconds 
We ne\cr (eel anj )>ains and pleasures but our own. The fact 
indeed, is, that our verj idea of the pains or pleasures of another 
mati, IS onl\ the idea of our own pains, or our own pleasures, 
associated with tlic idea of another man. This is not one of the 
least important, and curious of all cases of association, and in¬ 
stantly shows bow powerfully associated trains of ideas of our 
pains and pleasures must be witli a feeling so compounded. The 
pleasurable association composed of the ideas of a man and his 
plea.sures, and the puiuiiil ahsociation composed of the ideas of a- 
iiKin and his pains, are b<dh alfcctioris, w hich have so much of 
the same tendenej that tliey are included under one name, kind¬ 
ness; tiiougli the latter atfcction has a name appropriate to it¬ 
self, compassion.’’ 

\^dlen we are under the influence of pity, which implies sor¬ 
row for tl'c distress of nwo/Aer, and a desire to rrlieve it, we are, 
aajs 3Ir. Mall, sutferiug from onr own pain associated with the 
idea of anodier man ! The feeling of pity is undoubtedly our 
own emotion, but tlie distress which causes it, and which we de¬ 
sire to relieve, is that ol another. In the mind of the original 
suflerer the distress may be associated with tlie idea of another 
man who brought it upon him; is he tlierelore in the same state 
as those who participate in his grief? A father who has lost a 
child may have the revived feelings ol his own alfliction blended 
with compassion at tlie sight ol similar distress; but those who 
never were fathers are susceptible of the same sad and tender 

feeling. 

Ndh/rce imperio gemimus, cmn funus adultos 

Virginis occurrit^ vel terra clauditur infans. 

Nor is it tn;e that sympathy is synonymous with and consti¬ 
tutes kindness. Pre-existing kindness wUl render the sympathe¬ 
tic feelings more intense : but we feel compassion f^r the pains 
inflicted on the greatestcriminal, and catch impressions of gaiety 
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from all the symbols of gladness, A man’s kindness for a little 
girl induces him to give her a doll, and the flush of joy in her 
face is reflected upon his. In analyzing these phenomena ot the 
human mind, Mr. Mill says that the man, with respect to the 
gift, associated the act with the idea that the little girl might 
reciprocate acts of virtue towards him ; and with respect to the 
sympathy, that he associated his own pleasure with the idea ot 
bis young friepfl, and by that association evinced his kindness ! 

Not satisfied with denying any original tendencies in the mind 
to regard certain actions as right or wrong, moral or immoral; 
and making utility the constituent pf virtue, and standard ut 
merit; Mr. Mill goes so far, in the following passage, as, like 
Hobbes, to make human laws the source of our ideas ot what is just 
and unjust. in Society, have found it essential tor mutual 

benefit, that the powers of individuals over the general causes ul 
good, should be fixed by certain rules; that is laws. Acts done 
in conformity with those rules are called just acts”&c. It is 
needless to say that we have antecedent notions whereby we 
judge of the justice of laws themselves ; and that the must unjust 
act may be done in conformity with a law which violated equity 
and humanity. If mere conformity to laws constitutes the jus¬ 
tice of acts, then they must be deemed just if conformable to 
laws of whatever description. 

It may be thought however that there is in the above passage 
an implied limitation restricting the epithet “just ” t« acts which 
are in conformity with laws which have really been enacted 
for the benefit of the community. With the exception of that 
one doubtful or careless expression Mr. Mill is not a Hobbist, 
but a Humeist, making virtue consist in the pleasure derived 
from it, and placing prudence in the same rank with fortitude, 
justice, and beneficence. “ The man who has the disposition to¬ 
wards all the four, prudence, fortitude, justice, and beneficence, 
in full strength; that is, who has acquired, from habit, the facility 
of associating with those acts the pleasures which result from 
them, in other words, a habit of obeying the motives, is perfect¬ 
ly virtuous.” If the consequences of an act are a balance of 
good, the act is moral; if they are a balance of evil, it is immo¬ 
ral. Knowledge, therefore, appears indispensable, not merely 
to the exercise of prudence and fortitude, but of justice and be¬ 
neficence, for ^ how is the amount of the good, or the evil, to be 
ascertained, but by that power of tracing the consequences of 
acts, for which the greatest knowledge^ and the rnost accu^ 
rate judgment are required.^ Every error in judgment is 
therefore an immoral act. All the mistakes that Lord Bexley 
made are so, many stains on his moral character. If tlie highest 
cultivation of the intellectoal powers be requisite to the virtuous 
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conduct of private life, how can we expect to find it in the annals 
of the poor, to whom Mr. Mill would entrust, not merely the 
nianageinent of their domestic allairs, hut the Government of the 
nation ? But, iii trutli, the lowlie.st peasant, though he has not, 
as a statesman should have, a clear knowledge of what will con¬ 
duce to the greatest good of the greatest nund>er,isnot without a 
better guide to his path, and a sounder knowledge of his moi^l 
nature, than any that has been provided by Mr. Mill, who has 
reviewed the phenomena of the human mind without discovering 
tlic existence of conscience, disinterested affection, and the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. , 

STANZAS. 

BY MISS KOBKRTS. | 

Tlie greenwoot^! the jifreenwood ! 

Pow pieBsant it ^^ollld he. 

To build a little mossy hut 
Beneath the forest tree. 

To climb each green and grassy knoll 
To pierce each leafy haunt 
•And listen with delighted ears 
To every wild bird s chauut. 

The greenwood! the greenwood ! 

How bright the sunbeams <rleam 
Chequered by many a waging bough 
Upon the dancing stream. 

And there the dainty harebells grow 
Tliere roams the vagrant bee. 

And e\eiy gale that stirs the trees 
Makes thrilling melody. 

The greenwood! the greenwood! 

How balmy is the air. 

How sweet the morning breeze that fans 
The roebuck in his lair. 

Oh would that from the.se hated walls 
1 too might roam as free, 

And tread the turf with steps as light 
And heart as full of glee. 

The greenwood ! the greenwood ! 

How bright the dew-drops shine 
How gracefully the ivy wreaths 
Around the old oaks twine. 

Take ail the feasts and festivals 
This darksome city yields— 

Give me the shade of forest bowers^ 

The sun-light of the fields. 
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A STAGE COACH ADVENTURE. 


In the year 18-, I was residing in Edinhur^li with a marriecf 

si^ster, llie Regiment of Dragoons, in Avfiieh I lirld the rank of 
Cornet, (an^^ wliicli I had never joined,) being at this period in 
India and (^xpeeted home daily for reduciion. I was in every 
sense of tbe word an idle man, though my residence in the mo¬ 
dern Athens, was for the avowed purpose of attending certain 
classes at the university. Busine?is, pleasure, or it matters not 
what induced me in the course of the'winter, to lake a trip to 
York, where after remaining for about a week, and seeing the 
Minster, &,c. &Cc. time began to hang heavy on my hands, while 
my purse gave evident symptoms of a decrease of w^eight in my 
pocket, and it eonscipienily became advisable that I should luni 
my steps norlhwanl again. I accordingly bookcil myself for an 
inside seal in “ The Iliglitl^er" Coach, and proposed to start from 
York on tht morning (d tlie J7th December. 

The Coach drove up to the door oftlie Inn at which I resided, 
and 1 had just completed the arrangement of my’^bajjfgage in the 
boat when an elderly gentleman stepped out of the house, and 
walking up to me, addressed me as follows—My name is Air. 
C. I have come thus far from London in progress to Edinburgh 
witli a widow-lady, my Cousin, who I am in consequence of 
a .sudden recal to the Ibnner city, obliged to leave here totally 
unprotected, to prosecute the remainder of her journey . You 
w ill think me very rude in thus addressing a perlect stranger, 
but(wdth a smile,) you are an oflicer of the army. Sir, and all of 
your prolcbsion are ready to shield tlie fair sex, you will be con¬ 
ferring a great favour on me if you will see that the lady in ques¬ 
tion w ants for nothing during her journey (she has ample means 
in her possession) and you will add to the obligation by seeing 
her safely to the residence of her sister in Castle Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, the coach is ready and I have not time to say more ; so if 
you will allow me 1 shall bring the lady and introduce her to 
you.” The abruptness of his request so confused me that I know 
not what I replied, but fancy something atlirmative as he imme¬ 
diately left me with a profusion of thanks. He was gone about 
five minutes during which time my mind was occupied in reflect¬ 
ing on the strangeness of the adventure I was entering upon and 
1 could not help thinking what a joke my college companions 
would have against me if it came to their ears that I had escort¬ 
ed an old widow-lady of 60 or 60 (I took it for granted she 
must be* a person of that sober age) from York to Edinburgh. 
I feJt half inclined to endeavour to cry off the engagement which 
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Jiail been thrust upon me but my vanity prevented this and when 
1 called to mind the reuity manner in w hich my tailiiary appear- 
unce had betrayed to Mr. C. my profession (he had seen my 
name at the Coach-otHce, Cornet M. Liglit Dragoons) I could 
nt>t bring my sell to disappoint a gentleman who Jiad displayed a 
<legree of discernment so flattering to a youthful soldier of not 
quite 17 years of age. I had liardly come to the above resoki- 
tion w hen my new acquaintance made his appeai;j^ce with my 
compagne de voyage on his arm but judge my surprise reader 
when I beheld not an antiquated female but one young and beau¬ 
tiful, apparently about my own age. She was somewhat below 
the ordinary size, possessed a figure which w as symmetry itself 
and a loot and ankle whicli battles description, her complexion 
peculiarly fair,Cer hair a deep brown, a (xrecian noffe, teeth of 
pearly white auh such lips, “ her eyes dark charms ’t were vain 
to tell/' sullice it that they were surmounted by a brow of snowy 
hue which the style of head dress worn by widows seemed to shew 
forth to great advantage. 

My new acquaintance leading her up to wdiere I stood present¬ 
ed her to me as Mrs. P. at the sametime mentioning my name to 
her, adding good humoured ty that he had ascertained it from the 
book-keeper at tlie Coach-oHice. Having embraced her atlec- 
tionately he liandetl her into tlie coach and shaking me cordially 
by the hand with mai»y acknowledgments of rny polite compli¬ 
ance with his request, he took his leave and we drove ofl'towards 
Edinburgh. 

( For the greater part of the first stage my companion was silent 
Pud evidently much perplexed by the singular situation in which 
she was placed, and I was equally at a loss how to commence a 
conversation. The day was piercingly cold and an occasional 
shiver and nioveunut of the feet convinced me thatiny fair charge 
tVlt incoiivenieiK c from the sharp irosty atmosphere, 1 seized up¬ 
on this cireuinstaiice lu break silence by begging she would per¬ 
mit me to offer niy military cloak to protect tier from the eft'ects 
of the weather, alter some little demur she accepted it and hav- 
itig thus broken tite ice one observation led to another, till at 
length I ha})pened to remark how dreary the country looked at 
this season, slie replied that to her it appeared quite lovely, but that 
no one knew how to value their dear native land until they 
learned by absence its superiority over other climes. So, thought 
1) though so young you Jiave been a traveller, and I was about to 
put a leading question to that effect when I was interrupted by a 
loud Hallo Coaeaey"’ from the road side, the vehicle was im¬ 
mediately pulled up and a huge mass in the shape of a Yorkshire 
farmer entered, I could have slain the porpoise on the^spot for 
having thus occasioned the interruption of a conversation which 
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geemed on the eve of eliciting some knowledge of my fair one’s 
history. 

The Yorkshireman composed himself to sleep before he had 
been five minutes in our company, and kept up an unceasing roar¬ 
ing till midnight, when he left us to our no small mutual gratifi¬ 
cation. 

•Morning came and we found ourselves again alive, the usual 
complimentu passed and my companion seemed considerably 
more at her ease and inclined to be more communicative than 
on the preceding day. It is unnecessary to tire the reader witli 
a detail of our conversation whiclj induced her to relate the fol¬ 
lowing brief account of her own histpry, I give it in her own 
words. 

“ I was'the youngest of two orphan children, daughters of a 
Clergyman, in fhe South of England, my parents died when I 
was quite an infant and myself and sister (about twelve years 
my senior) were left to the guardianship of our cousin (Mr. C. 
whom you saw at York) a London merchant, who brought us up 
. at his own expense and treated us in every respect as his chil¬ 
dren. My sister to whom I am now going was married about 
ten years back to a Colonel S. on half pay in some Colonial 
Corps, and resides in Edinburgh with the view of giving their 
children a cheaper and better education than their limited means 
could afford to a large and encreasing family in England. 

Two years ago,being then little more than fifteen years old I was 
living with my cousin Mr. C.duringtheChristmas vacation when 
a correspondent of hisMr. P. arrived from the West Indies where 
he possessed a considerable property, and took up his abode in 
my Cousin’s house. He was very kind and polite to me, and though 
I certainly liked him as my cousin’s friend, 1 never dreand of 
looking upon .him in the light of a lover, for independent of the 
extreme disparity in our ages, matrimony had not then entered 
my head—however he proposed and I without well understand¬ 
ing the nature of the engagement 1 was entering upon, at the 
suggestion of my guardian accepted his hand—we were mai-ried 
imd immediately afterw'ards embarked for Jamaica—no husband 
could be more indulgent, but still 1 looked up to him more as a 
father, than a conjugal partner. We had been but eight months 
in the Island when he was carried off by a fever, and I a month 
afterwards gave birth to a son now in Edinburgh and about a 
twelve mon&s old. My baby being delicate and my own health 
bad, it was sent to England under charge of a lady of my ac¬ 
quaintance, and I followed as soon as my late husband’s affairs 
would admit of my doing so—I arrived in my native land about 
a fortnight since, having been in the brief space of one year a 
, a mother^ and a widow. My husband left £ M,000 settled 
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on my darling boy, the interest of which I enjoy for life, and I 
am now proceeding to >neet and embrace my dear child, with 
whom I was obliged to part so shortly after his birth.” 

She was silent and evidently a good deal affected by the de¬ 
tail of her own history. I made some remarks of a condoling 
nature, but 1 had become so interested in the fair widow that 
doubtless my observations were not much to the purpose. This 
day aiid the next passed, and the following evejjjng we found 
ourselves in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and about 7 
o'clock arrived at the "'Black Bull’' Inn. I procured a Hackney 
Coach and conducted my fair friend to her sister’s residence 
wliere after a gentle pressure of her hand which I felt satis¬ 
fied she r( turned with interest, I took my leave having first 
obtained permission to wait upon her the following day. I 
passed rather a restless night and the moment I had finished 
breakfast set olf lor Castle Street. I found Mrs. P. and her 
intaiit alone, she received me most cordially and presented 
her little son to me who I kissed, fondled and admired. Her 
sister now entered, she was ugly as the widow was beautiful 
and after her came the Colonel, a blunt sun-dried man about 50> 
he was extremely civil, and he and his lady thanked me warmly 
for the inanncj* in wJiich 1 had discharged the trust reposed in 
me, Daj alter day passed, and day alter day I visited the fair 
widow in ('astle Street, and though “ 1 never told iny love,” it 
was evident she understood the state of my heart, and if eyes 
can speak, liers was much in the same condition as my own. 
Tilings went on in this manner for nearly two months when my 
brother-in-law began to remark my frequent absences from home, 
and tlii'ousrh some means or other ascertained the cau.se. He 
was a prudent steady going character who did not altogether 
consider a jouth of 17 quite old enough to enter upon the cares 
of matrimony, but being moreover a kind goodi^arted man he 
w^as determined to remove me at once ii’om the scene of my 
alfections without hinting at his knowledge of my situation. In 
the year of grace IS—, young men at College at least such roving 
blades as myself were not in the habit of leading the most 
regular lives, and having arrived in Edinburgh just ^ter my re- 
covery from a severe illness setting up laie at night and raking 
of every sort had afi'ected my health so much that a change of 
air was highly expedient, my good brother therefore like an ex¬ 
pert general turned this circumstance to account and got a me¬ 
dical friend to advise my immediate removal to my native coun¬ 
ty in theHighlards. I w^as accordingly obliged to leave my heart 
behind me and proceed to recruit my frame. I will not attempt 
to describe our parting, it was highly^ romantic of*course but 
strange to say, I did not even seize that favourable moment to 
declare my pa 33 ion and left Edinburgh repining at my hard 
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fate without coming to any explanation. Time wore on, my 
health improved and the impression left by the clianniiig 
widow gradually wore off. My regiment returned from In¬ 
dia, I was placed on half pay and becoming after a few 
months weary of the monotomy of an idle life in a remote corner 
of the Highlands, I applied to a relative in London to procure 
me •a Cadetship in the Company's Service, by return of post he 
sent me my s^ppointment with an injunction to proceed to tlic 
metropolis as speedily as possible, my passage being taken for 
Bengal on board a ship that would sail within one month from 
the date of bis letter. I started, reached London and had been 
there two days busily employed in preparing for niy voyage 
which was to commence in a couple of days more, when passing 
down Sloane Street, I observed a lady and gentleman approach¬ 
ing, the former of*whom I thought I had seen before, on nearing 
them, judge my surprise when the female proved to be my fair 
widow, she was looking more lovely than ever and expressed 
herself delighted to see me; then turning to the gentleman she 
added with an arch look “my dear, this is the young Dragoon of 
whose kindness you have so often heard me talk, Mr. M. my 
husband Mr, H.” She then gave me her address and made 
me promise to dine with them the following day ; I told her I was 
on the eve of embarkation, but that if possible 1 would avail my¬ 
self of her invitation. 

I never saw her again, partly because I was too much occupied 
to spare a moment, and partly because (I believe this was the 
true reason) I could not bring myself to see my inamorata the 
wife of another, the sound of her voice had touched a chord which 
1 thought had been broken, and perliaps it was better she should 
merely continue to be regarded as “ one of those form which fleet 
by us when we are young.’’ 

L. 
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————She lost her ianocence. 

Her virgin, innocence, ere yet the flush 
or ripened womanhood had o'er her cheek 
Painted the diflerent limit-shades that tell 
The boundaries nice 'twixt modesty and— shavfie^ 

—She rendered up her maiden purity 
To one who to the Arch-Fiend had his spirit 
For power unlawful sold. Years fled—and he» 

(In moments like to those when Sampson, won 
By the soft cadence of a wo^^ian's tongue. 

Gave up the secret of his strength,) to her 
The baneful mystery yielded ; and so made 
His victim the avenger of her wrongs. 

As after days revealed. 

Years still passed on— 

Years, like their fore-runners, with joy and grief 
In links alternate ; pain and pleasure,—hope. 
Despair and rapture,—passion, hatred, crime— 

Dike a long rosary, where precious beads 
Are knit together by some metal base ! 

—And she had grown a very thing of vice 
In all save love for him ;—and that will turn 
Ere long fo hatred, fierce, ungovernable 
As is the mad hound for its former lord. 

So he deceived her,—cast her off,—and fled. 

With a more youthful paramour :—alas ! 

AV^hat bitter change within the passionate heart 
Woika the dark treachery of those we love ! 

'rhen ill licr bosom boiled the storm, and she. 

With necromantic art enriched, resolves 
On deep revenge no human hand may foil; 

Dogging liis steps, she followed; and ere long 
l\vo victims glutted with their guilty gore. 

The sanguinary Olga.—Years fled, still fled 
As erst, and crime still fast on crime her soul 
Entered,until a cavern it became 
For loathsome fiends to revel in !— 

There was a Babe, a bright and beautiful. 

The last remaining one of seven,—and it 

Between her and a rich inheritance 

Stood the one, sole intruder !— Itmttst die f 

Many attempts she made, vainly ; for all 

Were hurtless b^re,—seemed it a power from heaven 

Had shielded for years,—and still 

Baffling her arts it flourished in the sun.— 

A spirit—one of those that sit by graves 
Where rots the body of the suicide— came 
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Obedient to her summons; and she learns 
(A marvel strange) that, in the Haunted Wood 
Were three unwedded mothers have dashed out 
In the wild shame-pang their young offspring's brains, 

A plant there grows, of nature wild and rare. 

The root of which in fell and wizard powei. 

All other fearful charras, whether of gem. 

Or amulet, or ohi—weed, or shell. 

Philtre, or dug from poison mines 
Where pent up exhalations, have produced 
(Satanic drugs) exceeds ?—Dig but this root. 

Forth from the heated soil that laps it round. 

What time the midnight bell from saint?d spire 
" Comes tolling on the breeze, and death shall come !'' 

Death !* muttered Olga !—whose ?—Psha ! whose bat his, 

The baneful brat that smiles up in my face 
As tho’ I were his mother, and usurps 

My rightful heritage I”- 

Dark Olga wends upon her way.—* 

How beautiful, amongst the purple clouds. 

Purple, yet spotted like imperial Pard 
With orange, and with dappling white, swdms out 
The Cynthian Bark !—while garmented in misUe 
Like obelisks in shape, the lower sky 
Appears to shadow forth some fairy isle, 

Hot of this world 1 How beautiful around 
Scooped like some grand saloon ofPeristan, 

Out of the cope of heaven, the silent eaitli 
Shines ’nealh her light!—Yet on her wav she went. 

That fearful woman, whose majestic mind 
Crime had thus lowly dwarfed from excellence. 

. it is the place ! 

Beneath an ancient oak, whose fibry feet 
Are sandalled by green moss, a lambent flame 
Hovers like some dread halo o"tr the plant,— 

The weed so often named—so seldom seen,— 

^’be weed, whose roots, as ancient records tell. 

Is spelled by the cabala of the fiend ! 

The song of bale is sung,—the blood of man, 

(Libation foul) incarnadines the earth— 

Tlie midnight chime is heard to toll—and now 
She clutches with unholy hands the plant! 

She pulls ! it breaks ! Oh wretched victim ! Dupe 
Of the Supreme Betrayer,—the Arch Demon ! Hark 
That shriek \ —The Mandrake’s '^inimaginable voice'* 

Bursts from the earth !— Who hears it dies 
—Her body festers in the midnight moon i 

Secundraba^, B, c. C* 
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To the Editor of the Calcutta Magazine. 

Sir, 

We are daily in the habit of using, or hearing used, terme of 
coiniiierce, without enquiring what is their ineai^g, or whether 
they have any meaning at all. It may surprise some readers 
even in this commercial community, and not a few of the fair 
and fashionable perusers of your Journal, to find that the lan¬ 
guage of the Counting-house is derived immediately from the 
Italian, th<; favourite source of terms employed in the arts which 
grace and embellish life, but perhaps never before suspected to 
have originated as distinctly the phrases adopted in our daily 
commercial transactions. It is surely better to discover even a 
trace of meaning in a familiar word than to use it without re¬ 
garding its sense: and the brief explanation of them with which 
1 moan liere to trouble you may be curious, at least, if not in¬ 
structive. 

From the year 1200 Genoa and Venice long held the undivid¬ 
ed merchandize of tlie world; and amidst the fever, tumult and I’ac- 
tions of the other Italian States, raised themselves to power and 
wealth by commerce. Genoa inherited the trade of the Arabs, 
whom they overcame; and Venice, free from all vassalage, rich 
and warlike/ swept the seas Avith her Navies, and made Europe 
tremble with (lie thunder of her arms, Lucca, Pisa, and Flo¬ 
rence followed Genoa and Venice in the arts of industry andpeace; 
and it is not surprising that the terms of trade, adopted and so 
extensively dilfused by them, should have passed into general 
use, and been naturalized in all European languages, but parti¬ 
cularly in our own. Their very systems have become our’s also ; 
and every one knows that our most exact plan of Book-keeping 
is styled the Italian method. 

1. Ledger- Leggero, light or little. Tiiis leggero was a 

small paper book which the merchant carried in his pocket while 
transacting his business out of doors, as the Italians generally did : 
—Shy lock and the Rialtowill occur to every '•eaderof Shakspearo 
as an example of this. Into this book the merchant entered un¬ 
der distinct heads all his sales, purchases, and other mercantue 
transpetions, in as brief a form as possible. 

2. The Journal- Giornale. or day-book, was used for enter- 

in^ in full every day, after the hours of business, the transactions 
bri^y inserted in the Ledger. 

^ 3. The waste book- vasto, or large, into w^bich all transac¬ 

tions were entered at full length; and consequently its size was 
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greater. It is evidently unmeaning to call it a waste book, as in 
no sense a book containing details of business can by any force of 
metaphor be styled waste. 

4. Ditto, this is merely detto (aforesaid) mis-spelt. 

6. Discount, Sconto, from the account. 

6. Cash, from Cassetta, a case: because Italian money being 
bulky and in specie, was locked up during the merchant’s ab¬ 
sence in a string box. 

7. Post, to pbst books, from posto, a place: the expression 
means to write each transaction under its proper head, or in its 
proper place. 

8. To balance, hilanciare, to equalize or weigh. 

9. Indorse, indosso, on the back, indorsements being generally 
on the backc of bills. 

10. Lot, (of goods) lotto, a lottery, an assortment of goods which 
from their variety may turn out advantageously or otherwise. 

11. Invoice, from invocare, to call over; it is usual in unpack¬ 
ing goods for one person to read the invoice or call over the 
goods aloud, while another is occupied in seeing that the list and 
contents of the package agree. 

12. Account, Contfi, which has the same meaning. 

13. Cambist, Cambista, an exchanger. 

14. To change money, Cangiare moneta. 

15. Money, from Moneta, the mint. 

16. Cargo, a corniption of Carico, lading. 

17. Tare and Trett: iara e tratto: /ara means w'hat is lower¬ 
ed in value (from tarare to lower) and tratto what is drawn or 
run off, as in the case of liquid goods. 

18. Adventure,venture, avventura and ventura ; for good luck, 
in expectation of which alone any venture is ever risked. 

19. Agio, course of exchange. The word means literally ease, 
leisure ; and signifies by metaphor that the agiotatore or bro¬ 
ker, enables those for whom he is employed to take their ease 
while he does their business. 

20. Broker, from broccata, a meeting: a person who is engag¬ 
ed to find daily buyers for one party and sellers for another; be 
is therefore constantly employed in going about the places of 
business in hopes of meeting with the individuals of whom he is 
in search. The word courtier used for broker in French has 
the same sense : for it means a runner. 

21. Advice, avviso, an opinion. “ I will advise you of the 
contents,” means, “ 1 will give you my opinion, or directions, res- 
jpecting the contents.” 

22. Bounty, bonid, goodness; a bounty on anything being as 
it vera a^ere emanation of goodness from the superior Power 
whdiaxes good^, and a phrase very well suited to the soft and 
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slavisli language of Italy. “ Days of grace." three days allowed 
after a bill is strictly payable, is another expression of the same 
character. 

23. Average, averagio, to have ease : that is by a metaphor, 
the equalization of many prices to one standard, to avoid trouble 
(i. e. to have ease) from a multiplicity of calculations. 

24. Capital, capitate, principal or funds. , 

26. Stock, ;vfocco; the origin; because the goods originally 

laid in are tlie beginning of a mercantile fortunoj^ 

26. Charter, from carta, paper, on which the agreement is 
drawn; charter party, carta dd-parte, an agreement for each side; 
i. e. for each of the parties cdhtracting. 

27. Usurer, Usurario, unjust, so called from taking an unjust 

interest for money lent. • 

28. Value, valuta, a price. ’ 

29. Convoy, convia, along the way with; because ships thatcon- 
voy merchantmen accompany them to the end of their destination. 

30. Currency from CMrrt!«^e, running ; because money passes 
rapidly from hand to hand. 

31. Del Credere is a term of which the language proves the, 
origin. 

32. Dishonour a bill; disonorare una higlietta, 

33. Embargo, a corruption of imbarco. 

34. Y'Aciot,fattore, a doer. 

35. Firm,/er/wo, established; when a house had been long in 
business, it was said to be ferrno, or firm : from which the 
word came to mean all mercantile houses, which were desirous 
to be considered solid. 

36. Bankrupt, banco rotto, broken bench. It has been men¬ 
tioned that in Ibe warm climate of Italy much business was done 

in the open air, the merchants being protected from the heat by 
awnings or roofs; when the merchant failed, his bench or seat 
was broken, and he was displaced; hence comes our word hank' 
rupt. 

37. Gazette, from Gazzetta, a small piece of Venetian money, 
for which a sort of newspaper was sold. In time it came to 
signify the newspaper itsell) from whence many of our Jour¬ 
nals, and among the rest that containing the list of bankrupts, is 
called the Gazette. 

38. Salvage, from salvare to save. 

39. Impost, from imposta, a putting on. 

40. Instalment, from in stallo, in the residence ; being porti¬ 
ons of money carried from time to time to the residence of the per¬ 
son to whom it was due,^d there deposited. 

41. Underwriter, a literal translation of sotto ecrittorg, the per¬ 
son who writes his name under a policy of insurance. 
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42. Policy, polizsa, a bill or bi^lel. 

43. Premium, ^jrcmeo, a recompense. 

44. Marque (letters of) leftere di Murca, letters of the conn* 
try :i. e. letters Authorizing the bearer to act at Sea against the 
enemies of his cohntry. 

45. Lighter, from lito and littore, the shore : vessels employed 
to parry goods along shore. 

46. Manifesto, clear : an open disclosure of a vessel’s cargo, 
list of crew, &c?: 

47. Primage, from prcwfo, a reward; a perquisite of a certain 
percentage allowed to captains of ships on the cargo. 

48. Procuration, from proc«ra3;<o»ej^ attorneyship. 

49. Quarantine, quarantina, Ibrty : the number of days ves¬ 
sels suspected to be unhealthy are compelled to lie ofl' shore. 

It is needless to add t(> the above list the more obvious words 
which will readily occur to every one,—such am arbitralum, affi¬ 
davit, assignee, profit, medhnn, notary, liceiise, &c. &c. evi¬ 
dently derived either immediately from the Italian, or coming to 
them as to us through the common channel of the language of 
Ancient Italy. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very Obdt. Servt. 

MERCATOR. 


STANZAS. 

1 . 

“ Pompgranafc flower! Pomegranate flower! 
Tell uiy iiive tliat thou hast prc.st 
Ills widowed bride's poor aching breast; 
And sav llkou’rt wet with sorrow’s shower, 
Sweet Pomegranate llower! 

2 . 

“ He died for me—he died for me— 

And tell him i am dying last; 

My griefsj iny pains are nearly past. 

And i shall sleep beneath this tree. 

With him that died for me I 

3. 

“ Ave Maria ! Mother dear! 

Save us all from sin and stain. 

For sin brings shame, and shame brings pain 
^iit I eannot weep, nor shed one tear—^ 
Santa Madre! shield us here 1'^ 


R. C* C« 
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supplied groin by the Publishers. 
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Swift may be considered as the most eminent libeller in th» 
English language. The powers of J luiius, indeed, were not m-• 
ferior, but thej were exerted during the short p^iod of three 
years; whereas Swift’s shafts were thrown at shim intervals for 
more than thirty years, and in three successive reigns. If he 
had sull'ered according to tlje estimate of such offences which 
prevailed in those days# it would not be easy to calculate the 
amount of fine, imprisonment, and pillory, which would have 
been heaped upon him. That he escaped such punishments was 
not owing to respect for his sacred profession, but sometimes to 
the protection of powerful friends, at others to the dread inspired 
by his popularity with the citizens and populace of Dublin. But 
as he must often have been visited with apprehensions for him¬ 
self, and with compassion for his printers and publishers, it might 
have been expected that one who claimed unbounded licence for 
his own pen would have seen the reasonableness and equity of 
allowing the same latitude to others, and have on all occasions 
resisted interferences with the press, and constructions of the 
law of libel, to which his own writings were so obnoxious. A 
short review of his conduct will however satisfy us that he de¬ 
lighted in having all the reciprocif^ on one side ; and that when 
his party were in power he advised measures of more rigorous 
restriction than a Tory House of Commons would sanction. 

In 1713, in reply To Steel’s Crisis, Swift published "The 
public spirit of the Whigs set forth in their generous encourage¬ 
ment of the author of the Crisis ; with some observations^on the 
seasohableness, candour and erudition of that treatise. The 
only part cftWi pamphlet which gave oftence was an attack on 
the Scotch nobility and nation, ridiculing their poverty before 
the union, and not imputing to them any vices or bad qualitiea 
whatever. The sting of this reproach of poverty was, however, 
most acutely felt. Lord Wharton complained of the libel to 
the House of Lords as a breach of privilege, and Morpfaew the 
Book-seller, and Barber the Printer were ordered into the cus¬ 
tody of the Black Rod. The former declared he did not know 
who was the author, and the latter refused to answer questidns 
that might crirain xte himself. Lord Wharton proposed that 
Barber and his se’ vants should be closely interrogated, and freed 
from persona] consequences; but the Minister, (Lord Oxford) 
to screen Swift, directed a prosecution against Barl^pr person¬ 
ally. The Scotch Peers went in a body to the Queen with me 
Duke of Argyle at their head, and required that a proclamation 
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should be issued offering a reward for the discovery of the au¬ 
thor. The same demand was made by Lord Wharton in the 
House of Lords; and a proclamation promising a reward of 
£■300 was issued. In the mean time no one was in doubt as 
to the real author. Lord Oxford secretly indemniBed Morphew 
and Barber; discharged the prosecution against the latter; and 
quashed the (l£[er of a private informer to discover the author. 

In resentment of the oppressive and humiliating laws regula¬ 
ting: the commercial intercourse of Ireland with Britain, British 
Colonies, and Foreign countries, ^wift published, in 1720, “ A 
proposal for the universal use of Irish Manufactures, &c. utterly 
rejecting and renouncing every thing wearable that comes from 
England.” ' The .spirit and object of this pamphlet deserved the 
warmest approbation of every Irishman and of every just and in¬ 
telligent Englishman ; but in those days patriotism was a rare 
viiiuo among the Irish aristocracy, and the grand-juries of the 
county and city of Dublin bad the baseness to present the tract 
as a seditious, factious, and virulent libel. On the trial of the 
Printer, Waters, the petty-jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
They were tlireatened by Chief Justice Whitshed, and sent back 
to reconsider tlieir verdict nine times, till worn out by eleven 
hours continement and want of refreshment tliey brought in a 
special verdict. Further proceedings were postponed I'rom time 
to time, and on the arrival of the Duke of Grafton, discontinued. 
This conduct drew on WhitsJied the severest chastisement from 
Swift's pen. To select only one sentence out of a multitude of 
attacks in prose and verse, take the following: “ laying it there¬ 
fore dowm for a postulatum, which I suppose will be universally 
granted, that no little creature of so mean a birth and genius had 
ever the honour to be a greater enemy to his country and to all 
kinds of virtue than he, &c.” 

In 1724, Swift published the Drapier’s letters on the subject of 
Wood’s Half-pence. For the fourth letter the printer, Harding, 
was thrown into prison, and the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Carteret, 
who lived on terms of friendly intimacy with Swift, and knew him 
to be the author, issued a proclamation offering a reward of £300 
for the discovery of the author. 

" Two Kingdoms jast ns fftOtlon lod 
JIftd set a price upon bia bead, 

But not a traitor eouJd be found 
To soil him for aix^bundred pound/*^ 

Before the grand-jury met, Swift published a paper entitled 
** Seasonable Advice to the Grand Jury,” exhorting them to 
reinember,th^tory of tlie league made by the wolves with the 
sheep, on corfoition of their parting with their shepherds and 
luastiffii, after which they devoured the flock at pleasure. At 
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the same time was circulated an apt quotation from scripture. 

And the people said unto Haul, shall JONATHAN die who has 
wrought this great salvation in Israel,” &c. 1 Sam. c. xiv. 
V. 54. In spite of Whitshed’s exertions the grand-jury ignored 
the bill. The next grand-jury presented Wood’s scheme as a 
fraud and imposition on the public ; and finally his patent was 
surrendered, and he was indemnified by a granj of ^3000 for 
twelve years. ^ 

In this case the only grievance was that the patent had not 
been issued by the advice, ayd under the authority of the Irish 
Privy Council and Parliament; that was, no doubt, grievance 
enough; but there was no loss^ or tax occasioned by the differ¬ 
ence between the intrinsic value of the coppef coin; and that at 
which it was issued from the Mint; ^nd nothing can be more ab¬ 
surd than the manner in which multiplies the imaginary 

plunder that would result from the escalation of coin whereof a 
pound weight worth 13 pence had been coined into 30 pence. In 
England, at tliat time, a pound weight worth 18 pence, was coin¬ 
ed into 23 pence. The following are specimens of the Drapier's 
political economy. “ He has laid a tax upon the people of Ire¬ 
land of 17 shillings, at least in the pound; a tax, I say not only 
upon lands, but interest of money, goods, manufactures, the hire 
of handicrait and men, labourers, and servants.” ^^If it succeed 
in all the consequences naturally to be expected from it, it must 
sink the rents and wealth of the kingdom one-half, although I 
am confident it would have done so five-sixths.' For it is a 
maxim which no man at present disputes that even a connivance 
to admit ^1000 in these half-pence, will produce in time the same 
ruinous eilects, as if we openly consented to admit a million.” 

Is it, was it, can it, or will it ever be a question, not whether 
such a kingdom or William W ood should be a gainer, but whe¬ 
ther such a kingdom should be wholly undone, destroyed, sunk, 
depopulated, made a scene of misery and desolation for the sake 
of William Wood ? God his infinite mercy avert this dreadful 
judgment 

In 1733, in a satire ridiculing the dissenters for pretending 
to the title ofbrother protestants and fellow Christians,” the 
Dean introduced these lines^ 

** Thus at the bar the booby Bettesworth 
Tbou^b half a croton o’erpays hia sweats's Worth, 

Who knows lu law nor text nor margeat 
CaUi Singleton bis brother Serjeant.” 

Mr. Bettesworth threatened to cut off the Dean’s ewrnl and had 
a very angry altercation with him at Mr, WarraSlfiS»c|se. The 
inhabitants formed a guard for the protection of the;^eanry; 
and sent a deputation requesting permission to take 
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on Bettesworth, who however, was amply punished by the satire 
of the Dean and his friends, and he acknowledged in the House 
of Commons, that they had deprived him of £1200 a year. 

In 1736, Dr. Horte Bishop of Kilmore, afterwards Archbishop 
of Tuam, was the author of a Satire in Prose, entitled “ A new 
•Proposal for the better Regulation and Improvement of Qua¬ 
drille.” Swifk corrected it, and conveyed it to the printer, 
Faulkner. In this it was proposed that all disputes should be 
referred to the renowned Serjeant Bettesworth, with a fee of 
one Osh ad valorem, and with rjght of appeal to a wooden 
figure in Essex Street known by the name of the Upright Man. 
Bettesworth complained to the House of Commons, and the 
printer was‘throw/i into jail, not by the speaker's warrant, but 
by a Justice of the Peace, Hartley Hutchinson. The Bishop 
neglected to indemnify E^jHuier which produced from Swift a 
severe expostulation. ” 

Of the libellers of the Duke of Marlborough, Swift was one of 
the most effective and persevering. That he was sincere in Ids 
imputations, and that party spirit had really blinded his judg¬ 
ment, and pen^erted his feelings, may be inferred from the cir¬ 
cumstance of his leaving some of the worst and most absurd of 
them unexpunged in his posthumous history of the four last years 
of the Queen. The Duke’s professional skill he considers “ pro¬ 
blematical,” and thinks “tliat ftar which is said to have some¬ 
times disconcerted him before an action might probably be mure 
for his army than for himself!’’ “ 1 am persuaded his chief motive 
was the pay and perquisites by continuing the war; and that be 
had then no intention of settling the crown in his family, his only 
son having been dead some years before.” How sensible the 
Duke of Marlborough was to such attacks may be seen from the 
following passage in one of his letters to the Duchess. April 
16, 1711. I know you are very indifferent to their (i. e. Har¬ 
ley, &c.) opinion of yourself; but the concern you have for me 
must in kindness oblige you never to say any tiling of them wbicli 
may give offence, since whilst I am in the service, I am in their 
power, especially by the villainous way of printing which 
stabs me to the heart; so that I beg of you as for the quiet of 
iny life, that you will be careful never to write any thing that 
may angei* them.” 

^ The “ History” would have been published in Queen Anne's 
time, if she had lived longer. In 1736 be was inclined to pub¬ 
lish it, but was dissuaded by the objections of his friends, Eraa- 
0taB Lewis, Dr. King, Lord* Oxford, &;c. Afterwards, Aprd 8, 
Mr.abewis reports to him the opinion of his friends on the 
i^prie^ of publishing the work, and after pointing out some 
Pbjeetiqttable passages, says: Now 1 have mentioned charac- 
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ters, I must tell you they were clearly of opinion, that if those 
you have drawn should be published as they now stand, nothing 
could save the author, printer, and publisher from some grievous 
punishment. As we have no traces of liberty left, hut the free* 
dom of the press, [i. e. freedom from censorship,] it is the most 
earnest desire of your friends that you would strike out all that 
you have said on that subject." “ I conjure you. as you would 
preserve the liberty of your person, and enjoyitlent of your for¬ 
tune, you will not suffer this work to go to the press without 
making some, or all the amendments proposed.” Dr. King 
writes, April 25, 1738, “ In a word the publication of this 
work, as excellent as it is, would involve the printer, publisher, 
author, ami every one concerned in the gresitest difficulties, if 
not in certain ruin; and therefore it will be absolutely necessary 
to omit some of the characters." 

Since Swift believed there was nothing but truth in his history, 
not being conscious of wilful falsehood or misrepresentation, it 
might be supposed that he could not estimate very highly that 
“freedom of the press” under which a man washable to sull'er 
'^grievous punishment,’^ or “ certain ruin,” from judges who re¬ 
stricted juries to finding the mere fact of publication. In a letter 
to Pope, January 10, 1721, he says: “However orthodox my opi¬ 
nions may be, while I am now writing, they may become crimi¬ 
nal enough to bring me into trouble before midsummer. And in¬ 
deed 1 have often wished for some time past, that a political 
catechism niiglit be published by authority four times a year, in 
order to instruct us how w’e are to speak and write, and act during 
the current quarter.’" And in the fifth of the Drapier's letters he 
says : “ It Avill sometimes happen I know not how, in the course 
of human afiairs, that a man shall be made liable to legal animad¬ 
version where he has nothing to answer for either to God or his 
country, and condemned at Westminster Hall for what he will 
never be charged with at the day of judgment,” Notwithstand¬ 
ing, however, his long experience of the uncertainty, partiality 
and severity of the law of libel, it is evident from his ironical pro¬ 
position fora quarterly catechism by authority, that he had no 
serious remedy to propose, and murmured only against the ad¬ 
ministrators of the law. Indeed in his Gulliver’s levels, he has 
expressly declared that a man’s opinions are a fit subject for judi¬ 
cial inquiry, and put into the mouth of the King of Brobdingnag 
a saw which has since been often uttered from Uie Bench. “ He 
knew no reason why those who entertain opinions prejudicial io the 
public should be obliged to change, or should not be obliged to 
conceal them. And as it was tyranny in any Got^rnment to 
require tiie first, so it was weakness^ not to enforce the second ; 
for a man may he allowed to keep poisons in his closet, but 
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not to vend them for cordials.” Now what makes a libel 
poison or cordial, is the taste, or opinion of the taker. If th« 
pamphlet which a book-seller seeks to vend contains opinions 
repugnant to those of a particular customer,—if he thinks 
them poisonous, he will not buy them; recalcitrat nndu 
quo- tutus; and yet he might swallow them with more safety 
than M. Chabert drinks phosphorus, for he is provided with 
a surer antidot^.’- If, on the other hand, the opinions are con¬ 
sonant to those cherished by his customer, if he thinks them cor¬ 
dial, he swallows them and remains Jhe same man he was before. 
Thus some considered Swift’s Proposal fpr discontinuing the use 
of English manufactures, his Drapier’s letters, and his History of 
the four last“years, of Queen Anne, as so many virulent poisons: 
others considered them as intensely cordial. Why, therefore, not 
allow men to vend a drug the qualities of which are so doubtful, 
so various, and so harmless ? 

It will appear still more clearly, from the following extracts 
from his Journal to Stella, that he considered the law of libel ra¬ 
ther too weak than too strong; and that however he might be 
provoked by the treatment of his own libels, he had no sort of 
toleration f or other people’s libels. 

Sept. 21, 1711. “ The Pamphleteers begin to be very busy 
against the ministry: I have begged Mr. Secretary to make ex¬ 
amples of one or two of them ; and he assures me he will. They 
are very bold and abusive.” 

Oct. 10, 1711. “ A rogue that writes a newspaper called the 
Protestant Post Boy, has reflected on me in one of his papers; 
but the Secretary has taken him up, and he shall have a squeeze 
extraordinary. He says that an ambitious tantivy missing his 
towering hopes of preferment in Ireland, is come over to vent his 
spleen on the late ministry, &c. I’ll tantivy him with a vengeance.’’ 

Oct. 16, 1711. “ I dined today with Mr. Secretary at Mr. 
Coteswortb’s, where he now lod^s, till his house be got ready in 
Golden Square. One Boyer, a French dog, has abused me in a 
pamphlet, and I have got him up in a messengers hands : the 
Secretary promises me to swinge him. Lord Treasurer told me 
last night, that he bad the honour to be abused with me in a pamph¬ 
let. I must make that rogue an example for warning to others.’’ 

Oct. 24, 1711. “ Lord Oxford told me he had a letter from 
tt lady with' a complaint against me ; it was from Mrs. Catts, a 
sister of Lord Cutts who writ to him that 1 had abused her bro¬ 
ther : you remember the Salamander,” [a scurrilous attack on 
Lord Cutts] “ it is printed in the Miscellany. I told my Lord that 
j|*|riyiild neyer regard complaints, and that 1 expected whenever 
ke received any against me, he would immediately put them into 
tile fire, and forget them, else 1 should have no quiet." " The 
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Secretary St. John has seized on a dozen book-sellers and pub¬ 
lishers into his messeng^ers hands.” 

Dec. 13. 1711. “ The printer told me yesterday that Mor- 
phew, the publisher, was sent for by that Lord Chief Justice who 
was a manager against Sacheverel; (Parker) he showed him 
two or three papers and pamphlets, among the rest mine of iho 
Conduct of the Allie.s, threatened him, asked him who was the 
author, and has bound him over to appear next tirfra. He would 
not have the impudence to do this if he did not foresee what was 
coming at court.” 

Jan. 17, 1712. “ The (^lueen’s message was only to give 
them notice of the peace she is treating, and to desire they will 
make some law to prevent libels against the Government; so 
farewell to Grub Street.” 

Feb. 26, 1712. I have now nothing to do. and the Parlia¬ 
ment by the Queen’s recommendation is to take some method for 
preventing libels, See. which will include pamphlets 1 suppose. I 
do not know what method they will take, but it comes on in a 
day or two.” 

Mar. 10, 1712. “ The commons are very slow in bringing 
in their bill to limit the pres.s, and the pamphleteers make good 
use of their time, for they come out three or four every day. 

Oct. 28, 1712. '■ These devils of Grub Street rogues, that 
writ the Flying Post and Medley in one paper, will not be quiet. 
They are always mauling Lord Treasurer, Lord Bolingbroke^ 
and me. We have the dog under prosecution, but Bolingbroke 
is not active enough ; but / hope to swinge him. He is a 
Scotch rogue, one Redpath. They get out upon bail and write on. 
We take them again and get fresh bail; and so it goes round.’’ 

Such was Swift in the high and palmy state of his influence 
with the Utrecht ministry; and with such qualifications must we 
understand the character which he draws of himself. 

Fair LrBERrr was all bis cry. 

For her he stood prepared to die ; 

For her he boldiy stood alone. 

For her he oft exposed his own/* 

With what .sentiments could Boyer, the “ French Dog,” and 
Redpath, the “ Scotch Rogue,” be expected to read such a boast! 
Their object was liberty; for her they exposed their own, while 
he stood prepared to swinge them, or give them a squeeze extra¬ 
ordinary. It reminds one of an epigram on Carnot. In a speech 
against tiie prolongation of Bonaparte’s Consulship, he said 
that in professing such unseasonably hostile sentiments he si^ied 
his proscription; and in the epigram he is made to sav something 
to this purpose. Je signe ma proscription: ma jfoi, J’en ai 
hieit signl d' autres. But much must be allowed for the times 
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in which this otherwise strenuous assertor of liberty lived. The 
almost universal censure which the Duke of Wellington has 
drawn upon himself by stooping to prosecute the nonsense of 
the Morning Journal; the sharper contempt poured on Scarlet; 
and the pity felt for the weak jury-men, show how large a step 
the. press has made towards its ultimate emancipation. 


« I DREAMT THAT YOU WERE TRUE/* 


I dreamt that you were true 
As day light to the morn, 

But false you were as is the dew 
Tlie stm sips from the thorn; 

For two short months have fled, and found rae 
Forsaken,—with wild thoughts around me. 


I dreamt (hat yon were kind. 

For all your words were sweet,— 

Sweet as the cool, refreshing wind 
On sunset lakes we meet;— 

But you are cruel as that breath, 

—^The desart’s—filled with pain and death ! 

I dreamt that vou were fond,— 

•e * 

Yotir talk was all of love ! 

But there were icy thoughts beyond. 

And chill, cold clouds sdaove ! 

Why did you, Judas-like, deceive me ? 

Oh ! why first win me, and tiien leave me ? 

I dreamt your love, for me 
Was warm, as mine for you; 

Your kisses were a sorcery 

Deep spells that round me threw 
And as I quaffed each witching smile 
Ihe poison pierced my soul the while ! 


Yet, let me dream on still— 

Dream that your love is mine,— 
cannot teach my heart to chill, 
cannot every hope resign ; 

'"And till you summon back Love’s token! 
Bly heart shall have one chord unbroken 1 


Bi C« C* 



NEILL O’NEILL. 


A MILITARY ANECDOTE. 

One day after the return of our troops from Brussels, I wa» 
pacinfr Piccadilly “ just thinking of nothing,>'''as my country¬ 
men say,—unless it was how to kill the evening, for whicn, 
miraculously, I had no engagement, when I heard a clattering 
noise on the pavement behihd me. On casting a lingering, but 
by no means a very lon*ging look in that direction, I descried, 
limping along, and trying to overtake me, an ancient Corporal 
who had lost both his legs by a single sh6t at Waterloo. I 
could not mistake him for a moment; and though one would 
imagine that two wooden instruments of locomotion would con¬ 
tribute very little either to the beauty or celerity of his progress, 
his noble, erect, and soldier-like figure, and his bold but not 
impudent expression of countenance gave him an air at once of 
dignity and grace, which redeemed his alternate limp and shuf¬ 
fle, the dire effects of timber toes, and enabled me readily to 
recognize my old Orderly Neill O’Neill—a name of which he 
was justly proud—a veteran of a hundred fights, who had battled 
by my side all through my share of the Peninsular Campaigns, 
and had lost his legs precisely when he stood in need of every 
kind of support. 

Just opposite to Mrs. Grange’s my old friend and comrade 
twisted up to me, and seemed to be charmed to rejoin even the 
small portion of the corps which I formed. With a look of miugled 
simplicity and archness, in which there was neither a touch of 
impudence nor servility, “ May God and the Saints bless you,’* 
said he, and may the virgin send your honour just such a pair 
of legs as I have !” 

“ I’m very much obliged to you, O’Neill,” I replied, “ but 
really I’m quite contented with my legs as they standand at 
the same time I cast a complacent look at my own supporters, 
displaying an equal mixtui'e of the Hercules Farnese, ahd the 
Apollo Belvedere. 

Lord bless your honour’s own handsome legs,*’ he rejoined, 
and long may you live to wear them! Many’s the eye, black, 
brown, blue and grey, (St. Patrick’s love to ’em all!) that’s 
looked at them (r.ot that its you that has the least taste of pride on 
thajt score though well you may) and thought—God forgive 
me! Sure is it myself that would be tilling the secrets o’ the 

ladies’ thoughts, sweet mnocent cratars! But it Wha n’t that 
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way I was Tnanin$)c, Sir, at all at all, when I wished your honour 
a pair timbers like mine. 

What was it tlien, O’Neill ? I asked : for I confess I was 
pleased with even an Old Soldier’s flattery gross as it was :— 
the truth being that if I have, as O’Neill said the laste taste 
of vanity/’ it is about the symmetry of my crural members.” 

- “di know how you met with your misfortune/’ I added; and 
I’m glad to see you make a jest of it.*’ 

^ Misfortune P'Joes your honour call it? Sure and if it was 
to do again, wouldn’t I lose my legstwdee, aye, and a hundred 
times over ? It’s only because yer honour don’t know all the 
advantages of wanting legs that yod trate my bit of an accident 
as a misfortune. Fve gained by my loss in more ways than 
one.” 

" How, O'Neil! 

" First and foremost, ye see, I've no need of either shoe or 
Stocking, not to mention the brogues, and that’s so much saved 
out o’ the pinsion. 

" True, O’Neill—and then ?” 

" Your honour knows too, that I had always a bit of a liking 
to the cratur in every shape, both flesh and spirit. As for the 
drop, barrin ‘ I’d tuk an oath afore the Priest adn’ that same, bad 
manners to me, if I’d care if it was the raal Inishown (the vir¬ 
gin’s benediction on the potheen and the Divil’s on the excise¬ 
men !) or that cut-throat Spanish aguardiente (as they call 
their brandy) but yer honour knows I always liked it, and many’s 
the row I’ve got into by that same. I’m sure I’ve aften wished 
all the spirits were in the Red Sea—and that would make a good 
drop o’punch, sure, more’s the pity to waste so much good 
water 1 but where’s the use ofwishin? what can’t be, can’t be, 
and nobody knows that better than a jontleman bred and born, like 
yer honour, that has travelled over ^1 the world, and more.” 

“Well, but—?” 

“ Sure you may say that. Sir. You see when I was a thrifle 
drunk—not to say dead drunk—plaze the Saints, I’ll never be 
that, for I’ll always be able to hould on by the wall—but, when 
I was jist merry I’d may be hit my sftSns agin a hard stone, or 
dip into one of the baggage waggon’s ruts up to the middle, or 
get a thorn in my foot, your honour knows shoes were scarce in ■ 
the Peninshula—or I’d be numbed with the could, and snow, and 
rain, and many’s the time I’ve prayed for a cannon ball to end 
me. Now I don’t care for stones, or thorns orcoulds, or damps, 
snows or rains, and my wooden legs care as little, but not less 

' a true philosopber, O’Neifl; a Brahman couldn’t he 

to misfortune than yon are.” 



THE DISGRA'CEt) SOLDIER. 


4or 

Is it of tlie Indians you’re talking ? and wasn’t lin India too 
with Wellington and Baird^ and all the haroes of the Peninshula, 
God bless them ! when I was there. I’d been glad of my wooden 
legs, sure. If a scorpion came near our tent, I could have 
squashed him—if a tiger had sneaked up, I’d have put my leg in 
his throat. At home it’s all the same. When my wife’s an^y, 

I shake the timber at her; when she’s pleased, I crack her nutS 
with it. If the lire’s bad, it serves me for a p^ier ; and when 
my limbs get old, 1 cook a chop with them." 

You arc very happy in your loss,” said 1. 

“ Nobody more. Would, n't your honour now be contint to- 
lose your legs, to be jufit as I am? an’ sure wouldn’t any body, 
even the king liiraself, God bless him?” 

What His Majesty’s taste might be, I have of course no means 
of knowing; though I don’t think he would feel disposed to 
lose a pair of legs that were once so much admired: as for me, 
the thing is out of the question, for I am already engaged to 
Mrs. Herbert, who took a fancy to me on account of my “ fashi¬ 
onable length of limb.” I gave a sovereign to my philosophi¬ 
cal friend, who evidently did not despise money (as other philo¬ 
sophers are said to have done) and retreated into Mrs. Grange’s 
to eat an ice of which I wish I could transfer the coolness and 
flavour to Calcutta- P- 


THE DISGRACED SOLDIER. 


The silent square is formed ; and now they bring 
One who is lost to fortune and to fame, 

A youthful Soldier. His once honored name 
Is stained for ever. Ah, what feelings wring 
His struggling heart! In vain to hide the sting 
Of fierce remorse, and soul-o’erwhehning shame. 

He wears a sterner brow. His spirit's flame 
Is early quenched, and never more shall spring 
To glory’s lofty goal. The word is given— 

And the bold hand that late in battle waved 
A bright resistless blade, is firmly bound. 

Though Against his blackening flesh the lash is driven 
With ruthless force—that stroke were l%htiy braved. 

But for the soul’s immedicable wound \ 

D? h. H. 
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THE FATHER AND SON. 

A TALB. 

pile followitt^ TeW wm tbe first of % projected Series of Imitations of the genuins 
AuSer, of our living Poets , but lest the copy should be so unlike.as to leave the 
original in doubt, th^ writer thinks it best to declexe that the Father and Sim is an at* 
tempt to imitate the style of Cbsbbe.] 


In that low shop, which fronts the s^arket-place. 

An still displays a show of gloves and lace. 

Lived ildward Bolton; happy was his life. 

Blest with a darling boy, and blameless wife; 

All were contented with the goods he sold. 

They cost him silver, but produced him gold; 

By Strangers trusted, by his neighbours lov’d. 

Blest by the poor, and by the rich approv’d 
He only sought a Vestry-man to frown. 

And rank among the Magnates of the Town. 

That prayer was heard; but when th’ Almighty grants 
Aught not within the circle of our wants. 

He often putushes when he supplies. 

And proves his kindness most when he denies, 

Gives some fond wish, but takes, to tame our pride. 
Some real blessing from our thankless side. 

'For thirteen years had Edward Bolton been 
The constant husband of Eliza Oreen, 

When she was taken from him; so bereaved, 

Much for bis son, more for himself he grieved; 

The boy wept loudly—but the father said,—• 

** Weep not. my son, nor think that tears will aid ; 

Soon 1 most join her; for a few short years 
1 may survive, and thou shalt dry my tears; 

On thee alone my future hopes depend. 

To me thou shalt be son, and wi^, and friend.^' 

—. When 1 forget you, father,Tet me’*—r— ** Nay/* 

The father said— swear not, but let us pray !’* 

Young William BoUm grew to twenty-one. 

An only favourite, and an only son; 

Proud was the doating ikther, when be saw 
His Willimn’e manhood recogniz’d by law; 

For he had seen his son’s affections mit 
^(Though sordid interests had come betwixt) 

On Stary (jrey, the loveliest and ttw las^ 

Of #l6Bg line of honors overcast. 
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By poverty and debt, and all combin'd. 

With vain pretensions, empty as the wind. 

Old Holton thought, and to himself he said^ 

“ I for iny Boy will win this fair young maid ; 

And should it cost me all that I have won^ 

I'll gain a daughter, loving as my son ; 

For she mmt love me, when she knows I give. 

My hoy, niy all... .and I with them will live.” 

FR sought the Father, and his oflFer made ; 

I with iny son will share ray all,” he said ; 

And when a few short years have roird away. 

I’ll freely leave the rest {o Mary Grey'* 

1 doubt not,” savl the Father of the bride, 

'' That all you promise may be ratified. 

Should you live single ; but you may be caught, 

** With some young face ; and all will be forgot; 

Or as a pious man you seem to be. 

Bequeath your earthly goods in charity. 

Hear my decision ; to the lovers give, 

All that you have—you only seek to live. 

And you can live with them, rejoiced to see. 

The rising ol a new Posterity.” 

Bolton was weakly good ; he signed a deed, 

Bv which the pair should instantly succeed. 

To all his wealth ; the pair bestowed a room. 

And the Sire dreamt of days of bliss to come. 

Years past; at first the Father was caressed. 

And at their table was a constant guest; 

But soon the prudent wife began to say— 

William, your Sire grows worse from day to day ; 
He scolds the servants, and our friends amazed, 

<< At his odd ways, say plainly—** He is craz’d ; 

“ Our table let him leave, and keep his room, 

** And please himself with gladness or with gloom/* 
Much more than this the matron urged with force. 
And William yielded—though with some remorse ; 
The parent quickly to bis ceU was sent; 

But yet the cruel pair could not prevent. 

Their son a noble and A sprightly youth 
From stealing in, his Grandsire’s hours to soothe. 
To wipe the eyes, more dim with tears than age. 
And all his woes witli boyish hopes assuage. 

The child's affection rous’d the mother's wrath; 

“ Why is thif hoary serpent in our path? 

* Shall he rry boy encourage to conspire 
^ Agaiust his mother, and against lus Sire? 

" Hence let him go this night; no more one house 
“ Shall hold at once thy fether and thy spouse T. 
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Her husband went, the mandate to fulfil. 

And told the Sire—“ ’Tis sore against my will j 
“ But 1 for you must not my wife forsake, 

^ And God’s command and my own promise break, 

“ By which I’m bound unto my wife to cleave, 

^ And for her brothers, sisters, parevts^ leave ” 

The Sire at first stood as if froze to stone. 

And then he found a voice : " My son ! my son ! 

** Is this tha fruit of all my prayers and feats? 

“ Hast thou forgot the toils of fifty years. 

And all for thee ? and am I to be drove 
Hence as the price of my excess of love ? 

‘^'Oh in the name of God, to whom my# vows 
^ Daily ascend for thee and for thy house, 

" Save tee, w^fo gave too soon thy heritage 
^ From want, disgrace, and Meandering at my age ! 

^ About the world I can no longer loam, 

^ Or ask unpitying strangers for a hornet 
“ Oh in thy house some shelter to me spare, 

** And every other evil 1 can bear; 

“ Nor downy bed. nor savoury food I crave, 

^ No hand, to lead me gently to the grave; 

“ Bread, water, and a floor M'ith straw bespread, 

“ Shall be my food, my drink,^my dying bed ; 

Small are the wants of age, nor are they long, 

^ But oh ! defer this last and bitterest wrong; 

" Let me, though rarely, and at distance, see 
“ Thy face—and this would be enough for me! 

^ Say woulds’t thou help the lame, the sick, the old, 

^ The poor, the friendless ? A.il in me behold ! 

Would’st thou that God should bless thee in the land ? 

^ Honour thy father is his high command; 

^ But curses, if thou scorn my misery, 

^ Will blast thee though 1 die in blessing thee 

“ Fatlier,-^-4ny wife...here William bung his head, 
^ It is/for peace and ber. • • • ” no more he said; 

Remorse and shame oppress’d him,—when the Sire 
Resumed: ^ where will my boy that I retire ? 

'' What stranger wi|l receive me, when my son. 

Rejects ifte*—*he, my first, last, only one ! 

Without food, firiends, or money, what have 1, 

To do, but seek some comer out, and die! 

" O God, for^ve him I’’ pray’d the aged man. 

And down his old meek face die large tears ran. 

He took his stick, and mov’d towards the door ; 
son,” he said, ** grant but one favour more; 
5#^9?Vinter is near ; and if I'm doom'd in woe, 

^^Voiiinger out till then my life below> 
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** Fain would I have Bome shelter from the cold, 

■“ Some suit rejecled, or some {garment old; 

Give me but (liis for all that I have «nven. 

And I will bless my Son, and bow to Heaven 

III vain !-his last request the wife refus’d 

And of ino'rafitufie tije Sire accus’d ; 

Yes, ask n**w i'avours! it becomes you well. 

Who would have made my only child rebel; 

Wiiat mother would not do as I have done. 

And spurn an inorrate, if she sav’d a son/ ” 

William/’ the old man said, before I go, 

“ On me your horse’s saddlecloth bestow ; 

" You spurn me as a parent ; but at least, 

^ Oh. treat me not more hardly than your beast; 

And clad as he is, I will trv to find, ^ 

“ Some shelter from tiie cruel winter-wind,” * 

'I'iie man was touched ; he turned him to his child. 

Who stood all tears to hear the Sire re\ird ; 

“ Go to the stable, boy!.Why dost thou whine? 

Haste ! but first dry that foolish face of thine. 

“ Fetch me the saddle cloth ! the boy obey’d. 

And ontlie table hetifthehurstcloth laid. 

“ Wliy have you cut tlie cloth ?” his father cried ; 

And then the old Man took it up, and sigh’d ; 

Thou too, my Grandchild !.I would not be weak”—• 

—Hut as he spoke a tear fell down his cheek— 

Dost thou too hate me ?”—Why hast thou not done, 

“ Even as 1 bade thee ?” ask'd the angry son : 

“ Father, I wotdd,” the boy replied, but I, 

" Thought that you wish'd ray Grand-father to die ; 

** If he has only this,, * • with grief and cohl 
^ He soon will perish, feeble, sick, and old; 

“ With more he might have lingered longer—but 
“ The rest is safely in my chamber put; 

“ When vou are poor and old it is your due, 

“ And, Father, i will give it then to you 
Tlie man was tou(^hed and slariled at the speech; 
“Sire, at thy feet my pardon I beseech; 

“ Return, my father, never more to part 
“ Till deatli divides us.... share my house and heart 1 
“ And bless thee too, my boy ! thy father’s pride, 

“ Wlio but for thee had been a parricide : 

“ O God ! from bams and suckling's lifs at lkkgtb ! 
" I know, I feel, thou hast ORD.iXN£I» STKfiNOTH I 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE INTO THE MOFUSSIL COURTS. 


At a time when many probleoui of Government are bein^ 
discuseed^d tried, it may not be either uuinterestinp: or useleRs 
to call the reaaer’s attention, to a point now seriously contem¬ 
plated by our rulers, viz. that of substitutini^ Eiig^lish for 
Persian in the proceeding's of thp Mofussil Courts of Justice. 
This plan, in our estimation has by no, means excited the degree 
of attention it deserves. When we ponder on the many weighty 
considerations involves, and the manifest and acknowledged 
difficulties with which it is surrounded, as well as the length of 
time which its accomplishment must occupy, we conceive that 
the commencement'should have been made much earlier in the 
day. 

The objects to be attained by the Government of India may 
briedj' be reduced to the following points, viz. the redemption 
of the natives from their state of demoralization, so that by be¬ 
coming elevated in feelings and principles, they may take a 
share in the Government of their own country, and unite cordi¬ 
ally with their European fellow subjects in protecting and pre¬ 
serving tlie empire. To suppose that we can long maintain 
the kingdom without this approximation of natives to European 
habits appears impossible for many reasons; in addition to which 
civilization is making rapid strides among the natives them¬ 
selves, and they will, whether we care or not, in progress of time 
■.acquire sufficient knowledge to render them dangerous, if the 
consciousness of power be not qualified by affection and loyalty. 
It is to promote this feeling that Government should most vigi¬ 
lantly look, and to cherish it, should be its peculiar care, ^’o 
the natives the right hand of friendship and encouragement must 
be held out, so that when they do arrive at a state of powerful 
knowledge, they much look back with pleasure to the hand 
which guided- mem>; 'that the progress of knowledge will go on 
is doubtless, and evil be the time, when the native shall recollect 
the slough he has cast, with feelings of hatred and disgust 
against the rakun who compelled him so long to wear the habit 
of slavish ignoraiice. That this wholesome feeling should be 
excited, few will deny; and to promote it, we must look to the 
general diffusion of knowledge, but more especially of the Eng- 
iiah -li^uages which is the key to the stores of literature., A 
ciip!<|iTi1Wy of feeling between the British native classes of So- 
only be founded on their intimate acquaintance with 
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cur habits, manners, and learning, and to these, as yet, the na¬ 
tives are comparatively speaking, strangers. The holding judi¬ 
cal proceedings in the English language, is the first and most 
necessary step, to etfect this much desired object. 

When the world in general look upon the period, during which 
the fairest portion of India has been under English controul, a 
cry is raised on all sides that nothing has been done to enliglfffift. 
the natives. People are naturally astonished, but the mass aro 
certainly the case, those who have witnessed <he labours of the 
Missionaries in India, can testify that many and strenuous 
have been their endeavour^—while the result has been very 
trifling. The world pqe-suppose, that where industry and per¬ 
severance are used, success will follow, and arguing from tho 
want of .success, attribute the fault to a deiciency in thoso 
qualities. The fact is, that we have commenced the civi- 
lizalioii of India at the wrong end; we have attacked tho 
citadel of the fort without making ourselves masters of the out¬ 
works : and if failure has been the result, it ought notto be won¬ 
dered at. The bigotry of the Mussulman is celebrated, nor does tho 
tenacity of the Hindoo to his faith and the customs of his ances¬ 
tor appear les,s conspicuous; the one excludes all others but 
those of his own faith, nay sect, from salvation; the other will 
not receive a proselyte, were he ten-times a king. Yet, until 
lately all endeavours,without any previous preparation,were turned 
solely toward.s the conversion of these men, the men called upon 
ex-cathedra to renounce the faith of their feathers and forthwith 
to believe in that which as myriads of learned divines have 
disputed about its meaning, may without blame be termed diffi¬ 
cult ofcouiprebension. 

It is no wonder that such calls were not answered, and that 
although the servants went out into the high-ways and hedges, there 
W'ere few found who would attend the banquet. It has only been 
within a few yeaVs that the discovery has been made, and fully 
believed, that the natives have understanding as well as other 
people ; and that if there be a difference, it is not in organiza¬ 
tion but education. People have likewise become convinced, that 
a blind belief in miy system is not to be applauded; a lively faith 
must rest on conviction, and conviction can alone proceed from 
enquiry, comparison and deduction. When these points becams 
established the system was in some degree changed, and the 
well wishers of India began to look for conversion through 
education, not education through conversion; the Bible was dis¬ 
carded as a necessary school-book, and means of learning were 
afforded to the natives without the absolute condition of study¬ 
ing in a work so inimical to their own faith, The n#w sy.stem 
has hardly had as yet full time to operate but it promises well. 
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Up to this time however, the study of English by the natives has 
been optional ; few have pursued it fortlie purposes of infornitu> 
tion, the lucre of gain has excited some, and hungry need com'- 
pelled others.'' And what do attainments of these persons 
generally amount to ? Something resembling the skill of a parrot 
who speaks by rote, they can copy out, not understand or speak 
JE^lish correctly. Some late instances however, in the native 
sctmols seem to give promise of better times. Now, if all Judi^ 
cial [mxieedings Se carried on in English we at once compel the 
study of the language by a large and influential body of men ; 
we give the people an interest to ]«arn and understand those 
laws and proceedings which may every day be liable to atfect their 
persons or fortunes ; we push the language forcibly into every 
man’s house'; an^<tfae habits and manners will follow speedily. 
The Government have with proflt followed the Roman maxim of 
sedulously refraining from interfering with the customs and reli¬ 
gion of their subjects; a leaf from the same book would with ad¬ 
vantage teach them to imitate the Romans also in the uniformity 
of language in courts of justice. 

That difficulties, great difficulties are opposed to the plan,we are 
not prepared to deny, and it is evident that some previous dis¬ 
cussion must be made as to the time and manner of its execution, 
but the first should be as soon and the second as general an 
possible. Continued complaints have been made against tho 
present method of conducting trials in the Mofussil courts of 
justice in as much as that Persian is not the current language 
of the countiy, and can seldom be understood by the parties 
concerned; the complaint, however well founded it may at first 
sight appear is in reality groundless. The result of the trial is 
in^ed recorded in Persian, but the Government Regulations 
direct the evidence of the witnesses and prisoner to be taken in 
the language they best comprehend, so that the prisoner must 
understauc^e evidence brought against him; tlfe Persian copies 
or translations of the depositions are absolutely necessary, as may 
be easily shewn. All tri als in India are conducted by written pro¬ 
ceedings so that in cases of Appeld,the superior authorities, may 
on reading the record amend, quash, or sustain the decision, n 
rarely hi^pens that Judges in India have resided hi more thui 
firar or five ssillahs, if so many; considering thmi the number 
of sullahs in the country, and that in each aiilah three or four 
dialects prevail, it could hardly be expeefod that the Judges of 
U» court, which exercises a controul over the whole country, 
MMid comprehend many of the trials without Persian translaters. 
■'Jve are not therefore inolinedto fall in with the ciyagamstthe use 
»f Persiamin the courts, although it may cortainfo ^ive room for 
firand on the part of the native offioars in tranaUttuig- It has its 
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ftdTantaj^es as well as its faults. Those however who take the op-- 
posite view of the case^ must by parity of reason object to the use 
of English as foreign to the country, yet surely were the proceedU 
i*i English, such opportunity of fraud could never be given. 

The introduction of the English language mu^ be slow and 
gradual. At first there will be no doubt a great deficiency of 
persons fit for the situation of subordinate officers ; yet wttlnll^ 
demand the supply will increase. As inducements are held out, 
persons will speedily qualify themselves for ifiuch desired iqa- 
pointments and the dili^ulty would dsuly decrease and sooa be 
completely removed. It is jvell wortliy of remark too, that the 
measure would accomplish that desirable object of opemn^ 
means of employment to many lndo-Britons» who now from false 
delicacy looking to this line alone for subsistence, ettsdain toen* 
gage in any mechanical undertaking or trade. As the required 
number of qualified otficers could not be obtained at once, it 
might be at first advisable that depositions should still be takea 
as at present but that the judges should record their decisions in. 
English, and that none but copies of these decisions be filed aa 
evidence in any court. An objection might be made, that the 
writers in tlie offices, would not liave time to* get ready 
all the copies required. To this it is answered, tb^ it is not 
diilicult to appoint writers whb could receive certaitr fixed fees 
for making copies. At present Government servants alone make 
copies of record; but altliough they are forbid to receive any 
thing, yet they get paid at a certain rate by every .one according Uk 
the work performed. It would only be necessary to legalize tha 
present cuatom and extend the privilege to others than olficera 
of court. The introduction of printed forms would considera^ 
bly abridge the labour of the mferior officers; this we believe, 
has been effected in some places in the interior. It is very dear, 
if the English language be introduced, the present system of 
writing depositions two or three times over, in fact, once is 
each court into which the case is brought, must be abolish¬ 
ed, otherwise the number of writers required, would be in¬ 
ordinate ; neither does it at dl appear why this custom has so 
generally obtained, since but one oj^ect is efl'octed thereby, viz. 
that of swelling out the papers of the case to a most formidable bulk* 
tending to confuse the judge rather than elucidate the truth. As 
soon as Darogabs can be procured who can write English, the 
depositions at Ihe tbanabs must be the ground work of the trial 
before tlm magir^rate, and subsequently if necessary before the 
Coiut of Circuit. It is likewise evident, where so much writing 
is dispensed with, the superior courts must be confined to reyi* 
eions on points of law only, not on facts. This, we conceive 
Would be no small improvoment on many acoounts* It will be 
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f'ranted, we suppose, that persons at a distance cannot have the 
same advantages of observation as those on the spot; neither can 
a judge, from reading the written depositions of a case, come 
to one-half as satisfactory or correct a conclusion as he who 
tried it viva voce. In this country too, where exaggeration in 
nving evidence, not to say peijuty is so prevalent, a knowledge 
olt"character must be of great assistance in valuing the weight 
of a witoesses’ testimony. Such being the case, and the facts 
are self-evident, it certainly appears proper that the decision on 
facts should be left to the court which originally tries the case; 
—making the superior court competent to direct a re-trial on 
any special grounds which might be pointed out subsequently 
and to quasi} all orders made contrary to law. This plan would 
most effectually .take away from the natives the power tliey at 
present possess of ruining each other by protracted litigation, 
while no one could be injured by the limitation of his rights of 
appeal to rational and legal objections. Besides this, the superior 
courts would thereby be relieved from the multifarious appeal 
cases which are now: constantly referred to them. Taking all 
these things togetlier, the introduction of English into the courts 
will certainly facilitate the administration of justice. 

The change in regard to transfers of real property, bonds, en¬ 
gagements &c. offers greater difhculties than any other, and 
deserves deeper consideration. As nothing can be worse than 
the present system in regard to deeds, advantages might be taken 
of the contemplated plan to reform the whole code. It is not our 
intention to enter into the catalogue of the present grievances; but 
for example we point out the cases of Ism-i-furay, when the real 
purchaser of a property conceals his name, and causes that of his 
eon or some other person to be inserted in its stead. The Mussel- 
man custom of By-mokasa deserves to be mentioned, for by this a 
man absorbed in debt may convey the who^e of his property to his 
wife, and the oonveyence stands legal and valid to the prejudice 
of previous creditors. Legislative enactments might easily re¬ 
medy these evils, and as the Govjmment have thus far interfered 
with the Hindoo and Musselman mw, as to the protecting persons 
the transition to things, especially where beneht accrues, would 
be an easy matter, a law declaring that a deed shonid be taken 
and accej^d to be binding on the person, whose names were 
written in the deed and none othen wo^ be sufficient in the first 
case ; in the second a provision rendering the By-mokasa subject 
to the conditions of any common deed of transfer would obviate 
it<|bcd effects. To retuiti however to the proposed writing de^s 
iawiglish, it is obvious that so great a change, affecting such im- 
portantrights as those of property could and dbould not b^ made 
amidftiiotice : a period of ten years mi^ht be fixed after 
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which no Persian deed should be allowed to be drawn out, and 
in the mean time, as an inducement, deeds executed in English 
might be allowed on stamped paper of half the prescribed duty. 
Courts in India, are in fact more courts of equity than strict law, 
but making allowances for errors in a new tongue, an enactment 
stating that the intent of a person executing a deed should be 
considered in preference to strict words, might be necessary 
We have thus drawn up the heads of a proposition which 
it seems essentially necessary to carry into immediate effect. 
We have not entered minutely into the subject for fear of tres¬ 
passing on the reader’s attei^tion, as well as with the hope that lo¬ 
cal experience will suggest to others the necessary remedies for 
difficulties not anticipated. Deeming the introduction of Eng- 
lisli into Judicial proceedings as a plan that mpst sobner or later 
be adopted, it is sufficient for us if this paper induce other per¬ 
sons to turn their attention to the same subject. 


STANZAS. 

WRITTEN ON THE LAST PAGE OF MV JOURNAL* 


If ever one I love should cast 
Her closing eye this page upon. 

Oh ! let her think I feel at last 
As when the book was first begun. 

That now as then when cheeks were pale. 
And eyes were wet unused to weep, 

1 mourn the fate, and curse the sail. 

That bore me from her o’er the deep. 

Perhaps a smile her lip may wear 
At many a jest 1 wrote in sadness, 
Perhaps, a sweet remretful tear 
May dim her eye ana clieek its gladness. 

Oh ! when I think a tear or smile 
May light or shade that face for me 
It soothes my exiled hours awhile. 

And cheers and charms the dreary sea. 


W. H. f. 
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OOCASIONSD BT THB rNFOBTimATB ISBTB OF k FHtBKO’s AlfOOBr 


AUa \ bow oft doea goodnau wound itaolf; 
And atiectioa protro the Bpring of «coo» 


O tboa pale orb that silent alnneS|^ 

While cat e-untroubled mortals ale^t 
Tbou seea’t a wretch that ialy pines^ 
And wanders here, to wail and weep^! 
With woe I nightly vigils keep, 

Beneath thy wan, unwarmiiig beam ; 
And luoiirn in lamentation deep 
Ilow love and life arc all a dream* 


I joyless view thy rays adorn 

The faintly marked* and far-off bill, 

I joyless view thy trembling horn 
Reflected in the gurgling nil. 

My fondly fluttering heart be still. 

Thou restless power. Remembrance cease* 
Ah ! must each ai;onizing thrill. 

For ever bar returning peace ? 


Encircled in her clasping arms. 

How have t^e raptured moments flown f 
How have I rmh*d for fortune's charms. 
For her dear sake, and hers atone! 

And must I think it! is she gone. 

My secret heart's exulting boast. 

And does she heedless bear ray groan? 
And is she ever, ever lost? 


Ob, can she bear so base a hearty 
So lost to honour, lost to truth 
As from the fondest lover part. 

The plighted husband other youth? 
Alas \ life's path may be unsmooth ! 

Her way may lie through rough distress! 
^Len who her pangs and pains will soothe. 
Her sorrows share, and make them less ? 
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Ye winged hours that o’er ns past, 
Kuraptur’d more, the more enjoy’d. 
Your dear remembrance in iny breast. 

My fondly treasur’d thouglits employ’d. 
That breast, how dreary now and void. 

For her too scanty once of room ! 

With ev’ry ray of hope destroy'd. 

And not a wish to gild the gloom. 


The morn that warns the approaching day. 
Awakes me now tq toil and woe ; 

I see the hours iy long array, 

llmt I mast suffer, lingering slow. 

Full many a pang, and nianv a throe. 
Keen recollection’s direful train, 

Must wiing my soul, ere Phoebus, low. 
Shall kiss the distant, western main. 

And when my nightly conch I try. 

Sore harassed out with care and grief,' 
My toil-worn nerves, and tear-worn eye. 
Keep watchings with the nightly thief. 
Or, if 1 slumber. Fancy, chief 

Reigns haggard wild, in sore affright 
Ev’n day all bitter brings relief 
^roMi such a borror-breatliing night 


O! thou bright queen, who, o’er the expanse. 
Now highest reign’st with boundless sway ! 
Oft hastily silent marking glance 

Observ’d us fondly—wandering stray ! 

The time unheeded, sped away. 

While love’s Inxiirioiis pulse beat high 
Beneath thy silver gleaming ray. 

To mark the mutual kindling eye. 


bfa ! scenes in strong remembrance set. 

Scenes never, never to relurn 
Scenes, if in stupor f forget. 

Again I feel, again 1 burn ! 

From ev’vy joy and pleasure torn 
Life’c weary rule, I’U wander thro’: 

And hopeless, comfortless, FU monm 

A faithless woman’s broken vow. F. 



TOM PIPES ON SEA PHRASES. 


Master, 

You must know that when I was aPrisonerof War in France, 
TKere was a long lantern-jawed son of a Mounseer, that was al¬ 
ways coming fore and aft to-our berth, and thof Tni not much of 
a scollard, I couKl make out well enough that he was a-telUng 
the other yellow skinned lubbers long yarns about as how all 
the words we used aboard our shipe were taken from their out¬ 
landish lingo. Now you know. Master, that can’t be no how 
seeing as liQW we speak plain English, and them swabs chatter 
a gibberish that^neither sailor nor saint can make out a word on. 
Why the deuce can’t they learn to speak like us ? Howsomde- 
ver, as Tve no prejudice against them, (thonghl hate the French 
as every honest Englishman, that is an Englishman, is bound to 
do) I’ll just send you a yarn that the lanky lubber twisted me off 
one day, that I might as he said "make demEnglis acquaint dat 
all de tongue dey speak is take from de langage Franchaze.’* I 
cau’t make out half of bis infernal crinkiun crankums but you are 
more book-larned, and perhaps you will take a spell at it over 
your grog.—I remain your’s 

THOMAS PIPES. 

Sare, Your nation is tree times oblige to the politesse of my 
contr^e in much things: bot especially because de French give 
to de English de termes of marine. De English phrasevS mar¬ 
itime are absolutely deprive of de common sense, and do not 
mean nothing : bot in our langage dey are tree times expres¬ 
sive, superb, ^agnifique and very pretty. You shall see. 
Aboard is d bord : afloat is a flat: dat phrase mean nothing in 
your tongue, bot in our's it will say on de wave. Adrift is en 
derivef dat is when a vessel goes from de bank or rivage : but I 
will put de reste in two, tree columns for you. 


EnglLk, French* 


English. 


French* 


Luff 


to 

Avast 


i;ap8tf»m 

A^uing 

Ballast 

Batten 

WiniHais 

Belay 

Bend 

Bitta 

Billing, 


Baste^stop ! 
Cab68tatD,headortop. 
from Aune, an ellmeMure. 
Lest 

Baton, a staff 
Vizidaa 

Bonlik, anougb dart! 
Bander, to tif. 

'Hittee 

Bofilia 


Taut 
Tomplon 
Bonnet 
Bowlina 
Bowsprit 
To Braoa 
A Brace 
Square ^ 
About luff 
Buor 
Cabin 
Cable 


Teada 

I'ampon 

Boanette 

Bouline 

Beaupr^ 

Brasaer 

Brae 

Quarr^ 

Boute lof 

Bon6e 

Cabana 

Cable 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

A TALK OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
BY Mias EMH.i ROBERTS. 


Contrary to all established rule the mansion of which I an» 
about to write was not situated in a remote and wild solitude 
almost inaccessible to human tread; nor was it surrdunded by 
lonely forests, impassable m(ft)rs, blighted heaths, and all the dis¬ 
mal scenery usually con^dered so necessary to lieighten the ef¬ 
fect of a ghost story, and prepare the mind for the horiDrs to ensue. 

In fact the prejudice was so strongly in favour of desolation 
and decay, as the adjuncts of a haunted edifice, that I should des¬ 
pair ot exciting a proper degree of terror in the hearts of my 
readers, did not the interior of the house in question, abounding 
in all appliances and means to boot for the creation of dismal 
fancies, make amends for the cheerfulness of its scile. 

So lately as the year eighteen hundred and twenty-three, there 
stood nearly in the centre of Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury, 
a large mansion, which in antiquity was nearly coeval with its 
gigantic neighbour, Montague House, now the British Museum. 
In former times it formed the suburban residence of a family of 
some distinction, and a few elderly persons at the period of 
which I speak, still remembered, or recollected to have h^ard it 
described by others as a country edifice, surrounded by woods 
and Helds abounding in game and affording excellent amusement 
to the London sportsman. 

On the outside, ifs appearance, with the exception of its supe¬ 
rior size, differed little from the long line of houses stretching on 
either side and intersecting this populous thoroughfare ; but 
the interior, as I have before mentioned, offered a strong contrast 
to the snug, compact and somewhat scanty accommodation of the 
metropolitan mansions of modern date, infended for the occupa¬ 
tion of the middling classes. A large hall led to a wide stair¬ 
case, and on either side long suites of apartments stretched into 
a spacious but neglected garden. The mansion, had'been en¬ 
larged by one of its former inhabitants, a surgeon of great emi¬ 
nence in his time, and the purposes to which the ad^tional build¬ 
ings had been dedicated, being offensive to vulgar, prejudice 
tales of dark deeds performed in the secrecy and silence of the 
night in these ghostly chambers gained ground ; the house ob¬ 
tained the reputation of being haunted, and it soon becoming diffi¬ 
cult to find a tenant^ it was sufi'eredto remain uiunodemized^ and 
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gradually fell out of repair. Most assuredly strange sights and 
still stranger sounds were of frequent occurrencej the extraordinary 
noises and appearences heard and witnessed by persons of un¬ 
doubted veracity could only be rationally accounted for by the 
supposition that they were the effects of a secret combination of 
individuals interested in the alienation or sale of the property, and 
*wiio were anxious to diminish its value. It was not possible how¬ 
ever for casual a visitor to penetrate the mysteries of this dwelling, 
«*r to investigate fee motives and detect the contrivances which pro¬ 
duced the apparently supernatural events continually spreading 
consternation throughout the household,—wherefore^ though my 
cariosity was strongly excited, I was qjblig^d to content myself 
with listening to the marvels that were related concerning the 
hobgoblins reponted to hold their nightly revels within the edi¬ 
fice, and to hazard a conjecture only respecting their probable 
origin. 

The house was rented by a person reduced in circumstances, 
whose mind and manners were above her condition in life, she 
was a woman of a lofty and masculine intellect, perfectly inac¬ 
cessible to fear or superstition of any kind, accordingly she lived 
quite at ease amid the surrounding horrors, content it should 
seem with the bad name which the house had acquired, in con¬ 
sideration of the low terms for which she had engaged it; and 
indeed the total indifference manifested by this unprotected 
female to occurrences which filled the whole establishment with 


alarm, mi^ht have suggested a suspicion of her co-operation with 
the conspirators whoever they might he, were it not that the 
phantasmagoria exhibited with su^ distinguished success, had 
the effect of driving away her lodgers, upon whose support her 
subsistence, and that of her children mainly depended. A house 
so spacious, so happily situated, mid-way between the east and 
west ends of the town, in the close vicinity of all the places of 
public amusement, and moreover kept by a well educated, well 
connected female of an obiimug disposition, was particularly 
adapted for the residence of persons averse to the troubles or 
expenses of an establishment of their own, or who sought a tem¬ 
porary abode iu London; consequently it was generally full, the 
apartments being let out in suites, and tenanted by people of the 
highest respectability—of course there was a considerable fluc- 
iaatipn in me . inhabitants of a London Losing House, but they 
were usually compo3e4 of the description of persons who occu¬ 
pied the itension when U was my chgnce to meet an acquain- 
t#n^, emid its inmates, Thp landlady at the time of which I 
jqpip;;, reserved the right htt^ suite on '^e otoui>4 

aepQ^modation, that on the left was tenimted by a gen- 


fhKjpaa in me India Company's sendee, on leivi of absence. 
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Two drawing rooms, two bed chambers, and a dressing room 
on the first floor, were rented by a widow lady, the chaperon 
of a younger female who had obtained her father’s permission 
to visit London for the ostensible purpose of procuring tho 
best masters, but in reality to vary the monotony of a provin¬ 
cial residence. The corresponding suite had for its occupant 
an elderly single gentleman addicted to science, and engagedi? 
professioned pursuits which frequently took him into the country, 
there was also a lady sojourning in London'ibr the benefit of 
medical advice, and awaiting the proper period to undergo tho 
operation of couching, this oinvalid obtained accommodatiolh ia 
the apartments stretching out into the garden,* and there wero 
two or three other persons in the second floor equally respect¬ 
able, though perhaps not equally wealthy. Such were the inha¬ 
bitants, and it was from the female residents in one of the drawing 
room suites already described, that I obtained recitals which 
beguiled many subsequent winter evenings, and which wero 
particularly interesting both from my acquaintance with tho 
theatre of action, and the bias of a vivid imagination towards 
tales connected with the dim mysterious intercourse between 
the world of spirits and mortal flesh, which has obtained belief 
in all ages and all countries, and can scarcely even in this philo¬ 
sophic era be said to be totally confined to vulgar and ignorant 
minds. A legion of commingled ghosts and demons seemed to 
have taken possession of these devoted premises, performing 
their unhallowed cantrips in a most terrifying and astounding 
manner, and by their unaccountable proceedings shaking the 
conviction of the least superstitious member of the community, 
doors flew open and shut of their own accord with deafening 
violence, hollow groans, shrieks and shouts rang through the 
vast edifice, servants repairing to bed at a late, or rising at aa 
unusually early hour, were alarmed by the sound of heavy foot¬ 
steps regularly ascending or descending a few paces in front o£ 
them. The furniture rattled without a visible cause, ponderous 
trunks appeared to be dragged over the floors of the upper apart¬ 
ments, although upon inspection and enquiry it was found that 
they had remained motionless—noises resembling the m*ackling 




itUldtl.UT 


ral rustling which could only be compared to that produced by 
the turning over the pa^s of five hundred music books at once, 
thrilled through tbd hearts of the hearers, while low indistinct 
indefinable flutterings, similar to those concussions of the air 
which are the precursors of earthquakes, suddenly fell upon the 
etartled ear, and impeded respiration for a moment, when all 
fubsided intq 4^etade again—nor was one sense alone assaile^ 
flames glimmered through dim ttpillami&ated apartments; and 
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blue lip:lits gleamed in the distance. A native .servant belonging 
to the Indian gentleman rushed out into the street one cold and 
stormy night, unable to endure the horrible .spectacles exhibited 
in his chamber, and too .seriously alanned to enter into a des-* 
criptive detail of the appearances lie had witne.ssed. The nurses 
asbo sate up with the invalid lady gave warning, lodgers not 
bound by particular contracts retreated precipitately, and there 
.was a constant <^ange of domestics. 

The statements made by the other inhabitants, both gentle 
and simple, masters and servants, joined to the extraordinary 
and terrifying noises'which with feit exceptions highly disturbed 
the mansion in the dread and dreary hour^ of darkness, so wrought 
upon the timid temperament of my female friends, that they were 
kept in a state of continual excitement deeply impressed with a 
conviction that these horrors were not, and could not be produ¬ 
ced by human agency, the mind of the younger dwelled continu¬ 
ally upon one peculiarly melancholy story, whicli in lier idea fully 
Recounted for the frightful apparitions haunting the scene of past 
but unforgotten crime: her veracity therefore may remain unim¬ 
peached, though we must doubt the actual reality of the visita¬ 
tion which she believed to liave been made. While lying as she 
supposed perfectly awake in her bed, one of those fearful w'arn- 
ings which had so oilen arrested the current in her veins by its 
supernatural sound, thrilled through the air, she looked up in¬ 
stinctively; the curtains of her bed were drawn aside, and she 
beheld the pale attenuated form of a young man, whose attire 
tltough perfectly plain, being of the fashion of the last century, 
proclaimed him not to belong to the present generation, The 
countenance of the phantom, emaciated and livid, yet shewing 
the wreck of noble features, expressed deep and almost indes¬ 
cribable anguish. Casting a look of profound melancholy upon 
the human habitant of the apartment, it melted gradually into 
air. All those persons acquainted with the extraordinary effects 
produced by, night-mare, will be at no loss to attribute the ap¬ 
pearance of this spectre to its natural cause, the dreams in which 
the uncoii.s<nous sleeper embodies his diurnal fancies in slumbers 
too evanescent and fitful to be accounted for as created in an 
oblivious snspension from the laws and functions of waking life. 
Convinced of the reality of the vision, all attempt to persuade 
Biy friend that she had been deceived by the illusions of a fevei^ 
■jsh imagination would have been vain, I therefore contented my¬ 
self with enquiring into the cause and motive of this fearful visk 
tatfbii, und was rewarded by the following narrative. 

•• In the year .seventeen hundred and—^tWo you||g men, relatives 
vatne to London together, for the putpose of completing their 
'Imedi^al edfmation by walking thfe hospitah*^ <• 


V 
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Godfrey Harlande the elder, was the son of a distinguished’ 
and wealthy practitioner in tlie country, Francis Gray, his 
cousin, and a year or two his junior, was the orphan of a 
subaltern oflicer, whose death left him in his boyhood totally de¬ 
pendent upon the bounty of his mother’s family. Francis how¬ 
ever had not been permitted to feel the extent of the loss he had 
sustained, the elder Harlande performed a lather's part by Eiis 
young kinsman, and though unwilling to indulge him in his 
choice of a military i)rofession he educated tium with his oi^ 
son, intending to take botli into partnership after they had 
undergone tJie usual routine of a medical noviciate, with the 
hope of seeing them hap|)ily established in life before the natural 
course of events should conduct him to the grave. * Frank not¬ 
withstanding that an ardent lively temper aitd a disinclinatioa 
to study rendered him rather unwilling to embrace a learned 
profession, yet bore his disappointment unrepiningly being con¬ 
vinced by his uncle’s representations of the reasonableness of 
combating a youthful passion for glory, which could only be 
indulged at the expense of a relative who had a right to com¬ 
mand his services in return for the liberal manner in which 
he had provided for all his wants. In the society of his grave 
cousin who was indefiitigahle in the pursuit of science he in¬ 
sensibly acquired an interest in their mutual avocations and if 
not entering so deeply into the more abstruse studies of his com¬ 
panion. he was equally versed in the lighter species of literature, 
and perhaps excelled Jiim in those intellectual accomplishments 
whicli liiid a greater degree of favour in general society; but as 
■Godfrey Harlande was looked upon as a sort of prodigy in his 
native town, and his cousin had only gained the reputation of a 
wild harum searum youth, whom people would more readily 
trust with the management of some scheme of pleasure than the 
care of their constitutions, neitiier himself nor his friends, antici¬ 
pated any brilliant results from his professional career, and poor 
Francis seemed by public consent to be condemned to com¬ 
pound medicines under the inspection of the second Esculapius 
descending upon earth in the guise of his kinsman. Although 
both the cousins had been bred in the seclusion of country re¬ 
tirement, neither betrayed any rusticity or awkwardness of man¬ 
ner, Frank inherited from his father an easy deportment in 
which the timidity of youth was happily blended with the modest 
-contidence produced by gentle birth and breeding. Godfrey 
though deficient in the air w,hich distinguished his cousin, yet 
from the consciousness of attainments of .a nature superior to 
those usually sgKjuired in the ordinary routine of education, was 
gifted with a degree of self possession, which, while removed 
drum any Jthiag akio to conceit and etfrontery by the dignity 
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' and elevation of mind, it occasioned, impressed his auditors with 
a favourable opinion of his talents. To both a little collision, with 
the world seemed all this was necessary to give the polish only 
to be acquired bv an introduction into the higher classes of so- 
ciety. Nothing hitherto had occurred to disturb the harmony 
subsisting between the cousins \ Frank was content to look up 
{^his more studious kinsman with feelings approaching to vene> 
ration, while Godfrey, if he secretly ilespised such aimless follies, 
pitied and pardoned ^e juvenile errors and trifling pursuits of a 
young unsteady person, who perchance had not been gifted with 
the power of rising above the mediocre attainments which his 
loftier mind disdained. , 

On the arrival of these young men in London the dissimilarity 
in their tempers, and dispositions became more apparent, and 
Frank giving loose to the love of novelty and pleasure natural 
to the gay thoughtlessness of an unpractised heart, became au 
object of contempt to his more serious cousin, who thought every 
moment lost and misspent which was not dedicated to improve- 
ment, and every deviation from the strict path of rectitude an 
inexcusable offence. Young Gray was surrounded by danger, 
dissipation in its most tempting shape offered itself at his tirst 
entrance into life; he encountered in the metropolis several of bis 
fathers gay connexions, who led him into society at the court 
end of the town—he was flattered and caressed by persons of a 
condition far above his own, he became involved in expenses 
certainly beyond his means, and which in all probability must 
lead to the most ruinous consequences. Godfrey reumnstrated 
possibly in too high a tone, and elicited a reply which offended 
his proud spirit accustomed to deferential attention, he also un¬ 
happily felt very little toleration for folly, and was apt to express 
his opinions in a manner too dictatorial to be suited to his years; 
while lavishing pecuniary benefits with unsparing generosity, 
he entertained a stronger sense than the occasion warranted of 
the obligations conferred upcm an unportioned youth, and beheld 
with astonishment the indiiTerence with which favours of so ex¬ 
traordinary a nature were received—he was surprized at the 
independent spint displayed by Frank on more than one occa¬ 
sion, a spirit which he thought not consistent with his situation 
in life, or with abilities of a moderate grade, bis strictures there¬ 
fore were neither very measured nor very gentle, and Frank in- 
c^nant at re^ehension so far beyond his demerits, betrayed a 
Imtural degree of resentment, and tbe first blow thus uofortunatelir 
the friendship these young men was dera and deadly, 
with a stem kind ol"sorrow behdd his i^Miiated cousin 
intM||e biifiseH in connexion which be bdievedImuld only-lead 
^iPKnustioD^ he griered over hi* deUnqjuea^ hoi Anger iraegled 
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tfith his CTief while Francis deeming that a trivial offence had 
been too heavily visited, threw offa yoke which he found extreme¬ 
ly irksome, and withdrawing himself from society so uncon¬ 
genial to his disposition, the kinsman were soon totally estranged. 
Godfrey though irritated and incensed at such contumacious 
conduct, could not resolve to abandon the offender to his fate, 
yet desirous that he should receive a severe and salutary lesson^ 
allowed him for the present to follow his evil inclinations, deter¬ 
mined to withhold all means of extrication unftil he shoidd sink 
almost irrecoverably into the abyss which yawned around him. 
In the ioterim the elder student pursued a steady course, par¬ 
taking soberly in the amusements of the metropolis, and cidtiva- 
ting sedulously the acquaintance of a physician who resided in 
Bloomsbury Square, an old friend of his father, whose house was 
the resort of what at that period was considered the best, though 
not the gayest society in London. A young, amiable, accomplished 
and lovely daughter, presided at Dr. Winstanley’s hospitable 
board, graceful and gay, she performed the honours so bewitch- 
ingly and offered in the eyes of the stranger, so striking a con¬ 
trast to the hoydenish boldness or stiff formality of the provincial 
belles of his acquaintance, that his heart soon surrendered to her 
fascinations. He flattered himself that in an unobtrusive manner 
he was winning his quiet way to the favor of a lady who seemed to 
be capable of discovering and appreciating the valuable qualities 
which often lie beneath the surface. Berinthia Winstanley ac¬ 
customed to admiration was not vain enough to attribute the at¬ 
tentions of her father’s guests to the force of her own personal 
attractions. Continually in the society of young men who were 
distinguished in their devotion to her slightest wishes, and assail¬ 
ed by this florid species of gallantry which was the fashion of the 
day, she received the complimentary homage of the circle around 
her as mere matters ot course, sometimes amused by the wild 
flights of her adorers, but untouched and uninterested in what 
appeared to her to be nothing more than the commonplaces of 


society. , 

Godfrey pleased with the indifference which his fair en¬ 
slaver displayed to the crowd, construed it in his own favour; he 
flattered lumself that she could distinguish between the warm de¬ 
votion of an unsophisticated heart and the frothy compliments of 
fools and coxcombs, and that although he might to common eyes 
appear the least forward of the group, she could not fail to per- 
cewe the strength and depth and fervour of the affection she had 
inspired in the breast of one, who, the good sense she possessed, 
must point out as more worthy to be beloved by a virtuous 
woman, than tto wild gallants and unblushing rakes* who scru- 
AUd nor to avow sentiments which filled him with horror. Whil» 
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indulging these pleasing anticipations of the future, Godfrey was 
somewhat surprized at a sudden reformation which took place in 
his cousin’s conduct, forsaking all his new and gay acquaintance 
he applied himself diligently to study, relinquished every expn- 
sive habit, and of his own accord retuuied to tlie mode of life 
best suited to his situation and prospects. Godfrey though ex- 
p*ossing and ever experiencing great pleasure at this unexpected 
changer involuntarily felt a secret vexation that it had been ef- 
fMted without liis agency, he had not given Francis credit for 
the strength of mind necessary for the abandonment of a load of 
folly, and though unwilling to confess the truth even to liimself, 
he was disappointed at the non-fulfifmeut of his prognostics, and 
annoyed at the discovery of their fallibifity. 

Though the volatility of youth had precipitated a lively dispo¬ 
sition into error, Frank’s principles were of the highest order; led 
by a set of profligate companions to the very borders of vice he 
paused in time to avoid a fatal step. Having been induced to 
Incur expenses which he had not the means to defray, he had 
firmly withstood all solicitations to try the chances of the repara¬ 
tion of his shatttered finances at the gaining table: in a moment 
of intoxication however, he was led unconsciously to a faro bank, 
played unwittingly high stakes, and when he recovered the full 
use of his faculties, found himself master of a sum which to him 
appeared to be of enormous magnitude ; but he felt no exultation 
at this stroke of prosperous fortune, he tliought only of the hazard 
he had risqued of being a loser to an equal amount, and of the 
horrors he had so -miraculously escaped, he paid all his debts, 
quitted the dangerous society which had brought liim (o the 
brink of ruin, and resolved henceforth to make the best use of 
the experience which he never could hope to purchase at so 
cheap a rate again. It was with feelings of severe inortificatioa 
that Godfrey saw the repentant prodigal almost instantaneously 
established in Dr. Winstanley’s favour, and the disagreeable sen¬ 
sation was heightened to an almost unbearable point, by the 
undisguised satisfaction Berinthia took in the society and con¬ 
versation of a young man in every respect—both as regarding 
solid attainments and enobling qualities—sb unmeasurably 
inferior to himself He expected that the whole world should 
judge cprrectly between them, and felt aggrieved at the unjust 
decision in favour of mere animal spirits unsupported by the 
Steady integrity which ought alone to obtain the good will of 
mankind. The gravity of Godfrey's manners, always unnatural 
in SjO young a person, increased to severity; offering a strong 
to his cousin’s liveliness. He became gloomy and onsociai, 
lost ground in the estimation of his friends at the very mo- 
in which he was most anuous to secupre;dteir good opiaioq. 
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At length driven to desperation by the fear of being entirely dis¬ 
tanced by Frank, and feverishly anxious to secure the right of 
removing him from the vside of his mistress, he made an offer to 
Miss Winstanley and was rejected; accusing his kinsman as the 
cause of a disappointment, whose extent no one from the guarded¬ 
ness of his outward manner could have suspected, Frank un¬ 
thinkingly congratulated him on tlie stoicisms which iiiterposed. 
a sevenfold shield between the passion of love, and an invulne¬ 
rable heart thus rendered unsusceptible of the ^aknesses which 
beset frailer men. 

How^ever unsympathizing individuals may be in the anxietiea 
and sorrows of otliers, nothing is so offensive as the supposition 
of the absence of feeling ia themselves; they expect that notwith¬ 
standing their eyes present coldness and indifference, they are 
still to obtain credit for the possession of the mo*st refined tender¬ 
ness, without the expense of its display where their friends are 
concenjed. Too proud to betray his agonies, Godfrey expected 
that his cousin would understand and respect them, and that 
through his calm and unruffled exterior he would not fad to per¬ 
ceive the convulsive struggles of a wounded heart, but Frank did 
not see or imagine for a moment the existence of this intern^ 
anguish, he had never ventured to make a confidante of his 
cousin, never dared to repose his youthful griefs, his fears, or his 
anxieties on a bosom impatient of all such puerile communications 
and he now could not dream even that this grave philosopher 
who had been so deaf and insensible to the breathingsof a 
bled heart could be labouring under the severest distress of mind, 
suffering all the torments of jealousy and enduring the miseiy 
inflicted by a deep sense of ingratitude and unkindness on the 
part of a person bound to him both by the ties of kindred and by 
numberless and heavy obligations. Emboldened by the undis¬ 
guised partiality of her father, and the modest encouragement ac¬ 
corded by Berinthia, Frank, who soon became a lover, neclarea 
his attachment, and to the astonishment of all the worldly wwe, 
his suit was iuiccessful. As he had always felt a distaste ^ “ 
surgical branch of the profession, it was determined that he 
should now study for a degree, and thus quality lumseU to suc¬ 
ceed hb fether-in-law in his practice as a physician, ^ 

These arrangements were gall and wormwood to Godfrey, ho 
withdrew entirely from the society of persons who had evinced so 
little regard for his happiness, and resolving henceforward to 
think of nothing save the studies which had been m some measure 
relaxed during his intimacy with the Winstanley s, he took up his 
abode with an eminent surgeon in Great Russel Street, where in 
a school of anatomy very celebrated at the time, he trifid to tor- 
get all that had occurred during his brief intercourse with a de- 
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ceitful world. The neighbourhood was however too close andt 
his connexion with medical men too intimate to allow him to re¬ 
main in ignorance of the state of aifairs in Bloomsbury square, 
every day he heard some report which entered like iron into 
his soul, the passion he vainly attempted to smother burned 
with undiminished fury, he brooded in silence over his sorrows 
^d his wrongs until fearfiilly increased by the exaggera¬ 
tions of a wounded spirit, they became a burthen too heavy to 
^ar. The wedd^g day of Frank with Berinthia was fixed, and 
trodfrey awaited it witli a dreary conviction that it would be 
the last of his existence—it was however postponed on account 
of the illness of the intended bridegroom, and the unhappy rival 
though he had long wished for the onlyd^ermination of his earthly 
sufferings he could hope to gain felt it as a reprieve from the 
grave. Despite 'of all his endeavours to repress the unwonted 
sensation, a ray of joy re-entered his heart; amid other moody 
fancies he believed that he had been misrepresented and maligned 
to the object of his fondest idolatry, and that she would discover, 
though perchance too late, that he alone had entertained a true 
affection for her, and was alone calculated to ensure the happiness 
of a creature who would pine beneath the neglect of a fickle 
husband, or the anxiety occasioned by her doubts of his steadi¬ 
ness. 

Every day brought intelligence of Prank’s increasing danger, 
there were moments in which Godfrey’s heart was touched, and 
he felt a wish to attend upon his cousin, and to strive by the exer¬ 
tion of all bis skill and his intimate knowledge of the patients 
constitution to save the life of a rival, who could bis marriage be 
delayed for even an indifinite period, would in all probability, 
in consequence of the capricious volatility of a disposition to one 
thing constant never, not take place at all—^but no message came« 
no hint was given that his services would be acceptable; and 
offended at a silence which he ought to have been the first to 
break, he remained gloomily inactive. A short period of sus- 
pence was ended by the appalling information that 4^rank Gray 
was dead,—who shall attempt to describe the tumultuous feelings 
which filled the lover’s breast at this intelligence, the natural 
grief which despite of long and bitter enmity would spring op at 
the untimely fate of one so young, so prosperous, whose paradise 
of felicity was just opening bemre him, was overwhelmed by 
the terrible and fierce delight bursting upon a rival’a outraged 
heart at^the unexpected and dazniing poqfiect thus suddenly 
revealed. Finding it impossible to attend to the usuid routine of 
stu^, W to conceal the agitation of a mmd tom by tdh thousand 
conffi^ilg emotions, Godfrey rushed out of the house, and «pend- 
ingdays in wandering over the adSjatmnt country retivned 
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bte on the second evening to his own home. The domestic by 
whom he was admitted, aware of the young surgeon’s excessive 
zeal in the pursuit of his profession, looked very significantly as 
he led the way across the hall to a door opening into a passage 
whence a back stair case conducted tlie students to the dessecting 
room. Godfrey paused at the threshold, his mind was not attuned 
to his usual occupations, and he turned towards his own apart-? 
ment; but the servant anxious to secure the customary reward oT 
his diligence, informed him that he had procured a fresh subject 
wfaicii he had laid out upon llie table and prepjtfed for the knifS? 
Godfrey paused again, he had never permitted private and per¬ 
sonal feeling to interfere with his duties, and unwilling to forfeit the 
pretension to that Spartan sort of heroism which formed the dark¬ 
est shade in his character, he put the usual fee into the domestic’* 
baud and entered the apartment. Though accustotned to the ghostly 
horrors ol' this dreary cliamber, its sickening relics of mortality, its 
bloodstained boards, masses of putrefying flesh, heaped up bones, 
and grinning skeletons, a strange sensation of disgust crept over 
his 1‘rame. and he shuddered. The necessity of conquering such 
womanish nervousness impelled him forward, the body stretched 
out upon a table in the centre of the apartment was covered with 
a cloth, advancing towards it he raised the veil and beheld the 
pale countenance and lifeless form of^Frank Gray! Rooted 
to the spot in speechless astonishment he gazed for some time 
silent and motionless upon the corpse; wave after wave of tem¬ 
pestuous thought swept across his perturbed spirit, his happy 
state of boyhood, the sweet and tender hopes he had cherished 
with the orphan whom his father protected, arose to his recollec¬ 
tion, succeeded by that brief yet stormy career which had blight¬ 
ed all those gentle hopes, planted enmity between once loving 
friends, and raised the grateful dependent into a proud aspiring 
rival, a rock, for ever threatening the wreck of all his joys. 

The wounds which Godfrey had writhed under were however 
too deep, too deadly, and too severe for the sufierer to be niach 
softened by the melancholy termination of his enemy’s existence.^ 
The egotism of self-love suggested the justice of the stroke, and 
the fierceness of newly awakened hatred enjoyed its kiumph. If 
more gentle thoughts presented themselves they were linked with 
those vision* of promised happiness offered by Rerinthia’s libera¬ 
tion from her engagement, and all tended to shew the advantage 
to be derived from Frank Gray’s early death. WhHe lost in a 
flood of wild emotions his practised hand, had instinctively grasp¬ 
ed the kntfe which lay in readiness beside the body, and as the 
terrible sensations of a heart wrought to high excitement by the 
incessant contemplation of its injuries, followed by tfaa^humcane 
of feeling which had driven its restless to wander forth 
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without aim or object, rose and subsided in fitful starts; he saw, 
or thought be saw, a movement about the lips, a sliglit heaving^ 
in the breast ofthe seeming corpse—^lie looked again—the eyes lialf 
opened, and in the next moment the knife he held was buried with 
fatal speed and precision into a vital part—a pause of unutterable 
agony ensued, Ae enormity of the crime stared him like a spectre 
Jn the face—a deluge of blood seemed to fall with insupportable 
weight upon his soul—the whole apartment swam around iiis dim, 
and dazzled eyes, and the servant repairing at early dawn to the 
tfissecting rooms, found him still lifeless on the fioor. Returning 
consciousness brought with it the extreme of torture, the murderer 
looked back upon that long and frightful vista wherein the evil 
passions unconsciously cherished had l^een fostered into hideous 
magnitude,., each fondly and proudly esteemed as its opposite 
virtue, until their'fierce collision had produced a deed from which 
shuddering humanity recoiled. 

The young, the promising, the generous minded Francis Gray, 
stood before him in all his modest worth and kindly heartediiess, 
what had he done to merit this cruel fate ? What had been his 
faults, what his aggressions! alas, how few, bow trivial, and yet 
they bad armed the assassin’s hand, and precipitated him in the 
spring time of his youth to a blood stained grave. There were 
periods in which the unhappy man strove to believe tliat the 
signs of returning life which he had witnessed were merely the 
illusions of fancy, but the impression was too strong to be efi'aced, 
he had distinctly seen the lips, the chest, and the eyes move, he 
could not doubt the truth of the spectacle, or cherish the flatter¬ 
ing hope that he had not deprived his cousin of existence, at 
a crisis in which a little care and attention were alone neces¬ 
sary to restore the vital powers. Remorse of the darkest, and 
sternest nature took possession of Godfrey’s soul; be neither 
ate, nor drank, nor slept, wasting away like a shadow beneath the 
fearful inflictions of his penance; yet life sustained by desperate 
internal strength, still tenaciously upheld its empire, he fancied 
that be was under a curse, doomed to sufifer the load of existence 
in circumstances wherein aught approaching to humanity must 
invitably perish'~the scorpion stings of conscience, the yellings 
of those demons for ever proclaiming his crime, and its punishment 
became too great a burthen for his lacerated heart,—^in a moment 
of delirious frenzy he fell by his own act. 

No trace of the hauntea house now remains in Great Russel 
Street it has been pulled down,aad three spruce tenements erect¬ 
ed on its scite, too much in the modem s^le to permit the cranny 
a edjpboard for the accommodation of those dhadowy visituite 
wbb ^delight in amplitude of space, and are only known tocongre- 
H^mnaBimgaUe lies, tapestried chambers, and ynulted balls. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE NUN. 


As T slmn})ere<l last night, after cursing the Muses, 

Who lately had used me with singular spite, 

Methought 1 beheld the nine sister recluses 
intertwining their festoons of wit-kindled li^t. 

The moon slowly rose o'er the Helicon Mountain 
And bright Hippocrene^was tinged by a ray. 

That glowed on the w^irm rosy cheeks of the fountain 
And danced into ripplrs that bubbled away- 

As for Clio, Fnterpe, Thalia, I prayed. 

They would not be offended, but they woula noi no ; 

And 1 bowed-out, although Doctor^ Flac would persuade 
You, shed make a fish speak, grave Melpomene too. 

Terpsichore turned tlie divine pirouette. 

Nor had I the prudence to bid her begone. 

But, when my poor wisdom was almost upset, 

Erato caught my sight, and I thought of iny Song. 

** Come tell me, ray own little Muse, in a minute 
“ See here! I've an Album,—and can't write a line 

“ Come tell me you rogue what I ought to put in it; 

“ Oh, if you ever were, now be divine. 

“ Hush, whispered she smiling, before I begin 
“ must” (and she beckoned her sisters to go) 
f We must be alone, for the exquisite string. 

That I touch, tells what none but my poet must know.** 

Then coming quite close, while her eloquent eyes 

Were laughing at thoughts she was longing to tell us. 

She snatched up the book—and I marked with surprise , 

I'hat she turned, as the mildest can tarn, when the;|^'re jedoiis* 

* For the benefit of Gentlemen who have lost their Utin in this joetUug werld of 
ours, M well of others, who might not be able to discern in Dr. FLao, Quintus Hora- 
tiua Flaccui, it is as well to mention that in the 3d Ode of the 4th Book of that 
worthy we find. 

O mutts quoque piscibns 
Donatura oyoni, si libeat, sonnm! 

Oh thou that oanst unloose the tongue 
Of the dumb fish, and give its song 
(If so thou wilt) awoet at the one, 

Warbled by the expiring swan. 
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She bad cause—it was time ; for when woman invadea^ 

The miud there is naught for Uie muses to do, 

And I own, there is that in terrestrial maids, 

Which inclines me to love them the best of die two. 

, Well: my muse then exclaimed " from these elegant traps 
* And writing, which J, though a Goddess, can’t read» 

^ Wliere poor Tommy Moore is cut up into scraps, 

I perceive^ ’tis for beauty, you wretch, that you plead. 

But is your hope, you’re a fool for your pains.” 

( And she tore in a rage every chord of my lyre ) 

”The wit, if I gave it, would addl^ your brains 

That is equal to yield what the Laddies require.” 

** The clearness of Swift, and the wisdom of Bacon 
** 'Fhe love-song of Burns, and the ficfion of Scott 
** Should unite in oneself, for (oh, be not mistaken) 

Angelic eyes took for a sun without spot* 

“ A lay as reiined as the blush of a cheek 

Whither love-governed tides of the bosom are darting. 
When the virgin would not for an empire speak 
The secret that from her fond eye is departing. 

Should tell of the maid all the singular things. 

How her thoughts bent their course, what her heart is about 
^^Where cupid has fuHed for a season his wings 
** To rest tin the cold weather fashions come out 

Yet do not suppose could I teach you all this 

make yonr song (heaven knows how to begin it) 

As chaste as a prayer^ yet as warm as a kiss 
. But this book hears ftur more than you’d ever write in it. 

For Albums are present at each i&te k teto. 

Which I will not describe, though you know that I’m able. 
Where blushes and stammerings ^Uy debate. 

While the fiset speak expliddy under the tai^. 

They witness, moreover (but then they grow trite) 

Ddudes on the household aSairs and their cure. 

When Hymen has put little Cupid to flight, 

** And the Loving Pdemiolm are never obscure. 

‘'So adieu!” and malicioudy smiliog die cast 
Roand my neck a torn ohm of my impotent, lyro» 

‘f Adieu if you woidd not be lans^d a^ntlast 

ft1Bloek-iiead«>«4er lieavmtli JwJw t^ten the wire-" 

W. E. 
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By Profeasor Bafn s communication, it appears that the attention of Northern 
Attuquanans has been, of late years, psriiculnrly turned towards Scandinamn and 
Icelandic Inatory and literature—and that, by old Manuscripts, the tact of the Inha* 
bitauu of tbe Nonii of Europe haring, long before Columbus’ time, (as early aa the 
cIcTenth century) visited America—at least its Northern countries and coasts—tl 
planed beyond u doubt. The accounts of the old ^candiiiaviau voyages of discoTory 
to North Ameuca, lie adds, have lately gained fresh confirmation from a stone with 
a Hunic inscni>tjon found in 1824, on the Island Kingihtorftak, W N. L, on tb* 
West coast ot Greenland. ' 

The account of Dr. Kichardson’s visit to Laos, iriven in Major Buhiey's Letter, is 
a mere outline, derived from convejsation with ihat gentleman, but which, in tbs 
absence of the more detailed report be was preparing, is very interesting. About 
six inonttiH ago. u Laos Cluef seih u party of men to Moutmeiu, with a letter to Mr, 
Maingy, ilie Civil (’ommiRnioner, mviuiig him lo send a British Oficer up to Laos* 
and Mr. Maingy availed liimselt of such a fitting opportunity for obtaining soiDS 
lufunuatioD respecting that country, by sending Dr. Hichardsoif (a person apparently 
excellently qutthlied for the tusk) on a Mission to the place. 

Accordingly, Dr. Kich.irdsou proceeded up the Saluen lliver forfour days, and then 
travelled in an E. N. K. direction. He was altogether forty-four days on his jour¬ 
ney, but of these he whs in motion twenty-seven days only, aud be was abbent al« 
together about tliree months. The Laos men whom be accompanied, frankly told 
him that they could not iliink of taking him by tbe easy, and direct route to their 
country, as he might hereafter guide an LnglisU army to them, and that for this 
reason Uiey thought it rmht ** to move like an Elephant over a difhcult road, to feel 
with the trunk fiisi—and ascertain that it will be safe to move the body forward.*' 

Dpon arnviug ut the residence of the Laos Chief, Dr. Richardson immediately dts* 
covered, that th^ invitutiou sent to Mr. iMaingy was intended only as an empty com* 
phinent, the Chief acting upon the implicit belief that no English Oflicer could, or 
would be able to undertake and get tiirough the journey. The arrival of the/fnfd 
PhyoOt or White Stranger, tlterefoie, excited a great sensation throughout tbe coun* 
try, an old prediction being ciurmt there, as among most other Indo-f'hinese nations* 
that they uie d«‘stiiuMi one d.iy to be conquered by nhite men. Wbat added to the 
dread of the impression produced by the White Stranger's arrival, was the circum* 
stance of the Laos country having, during the past year, been subject to a greatinun* 
duuon—iind when the wat«rh aubgidfd, ■white bsh, a white crow, (ruro awu in terrii,) 
nud several other iWurf atiiinals having bot n found ! 

la spite of all these lernhle omens. Dr. Richardson seems to have been treated 
with aufheient^naness. i h'* Cluet and people however expressed great appfehen'^ 
aiona of the RriiuU power and intentions. They were particularly struck with tli^ 
oircumsUnce of our troops not having been afraid to go in open day-light to attack 
Martaban—although, they said, ‘ it would have been better to have gone at night’-— 
and been able thus to burn ail the inhabitants in their beds 1 On Dr. Hiefaardaon 
expreasing that the Hritish had no desire lo interfere with other people, if they were 
let alone-* and that we were a ^batjiht foi'iiurd race—they answered thatia the verjr 
reason we are so afraid of yon,if you would advance slyly, or in a serpentine line, lika 
a Burmah, we might hope to avoid you, but there ia no reaisung you—when you coma 

butting on, like u powerful niiimal ” „ . v i t> tu t-. 

The place to which Dr. Richardson went la called, by the Burmese, Laboang. It 
i* situated about half a day 's journey from the capital of Northern Laos, called by 
the Siamea4 and Laos men, CIi*iining-mai, and by the Burmese, Zemee, and by the 
Bortucuese and English UBvellars, Jonguma, Ac. Its latitude does not appear to 
have ^en perfectly ksoe’-tamed—but lies, in ell probability, bciwetn I9drg. and 
SOdes. The best description of it is given by Fitch—an English traveller, who visit- 
®d the spot in 1587. H* saya, he was twenty-five days travelling Xo it, from the city 
ofPecu shaping his course N. E., and that he passed throughmany irteasSont and fruit¬ 
ful countries. Dr. Richardson found the road tlifficuU and mountainous, and saw few 
traoea of habitation—and besides the town of Lahoung, (tho'popvdation of which ha 
doea not think exceeds two thousand five hundred a<^) only some amsB 
The Chief has the same title given him by bip people, aatiiat applied to 
8iam*.^‘ Lord of life.” 'I’be Chief and people took great paioa to assure Dr, IL that 
they are not tributary to Siam, aud that they only ooeamonally lend some Umbeg 
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down to Bangkok. Major Burney, however, from whnt he ascertained Limaelf at 
the latter place, and from all stated by l>r. Kicliui'daon, seems aatistied that this part 
of Northern Laos is suhjt*cl to Siuin. 

I'lio moment l>r. R. arrived at Lnbnurg, an express v-as dispatched to Bangkok, 
where 51r. Maingy^s presents were also lorwarded, and much anxiety was evinced tor 
an answer—>l>r« H. was not allowed to visit/emee. Jle debcribes the country as 
abounding in elephants and cattle. He baw no w heat, and tite piineipalgruiii used by 
the people is a gelutenoiis kind of uce. He saw no irost or suo>v>--bui the thermo¬ 
meter at eight a. m. was so low as 40 d%g. He does not appear to have observed 
any very lofty range ot mniin'nins. "I'he language of the people is the eumt* that 
of Siam, with some slight diiierenoe of dij.ect. The appearance of tlie im ii did not 
Btiike Dr. Richardson as bein.; ut so large and robust omake ns u-unlly distinguishes 
1^'e northern race. The women are eiiiineiitly handsome und luir, with hue largo 
t^yes— having none of the I'ai tnr and C-hiuest' oiisracter. 'i he men w*t ai larger folds 
of cloth, by w'ay of turbans, (hau the iliinuese. 'i'he lower garments are the same 
Bs the Burniese, being made of silk or blue sitiped cotton, 'ihc youne women 
with the bosom uncovered, but their lower garmentsare of a more modest lushion tUun 
iu Ifurmah. * 

'I ho I’neits a-.e not held in much reverence, which is not soTprisinc, considering 
the laxity of their mo;ol8. 'Ihe account which JVre .AUnne gives of ihe people of 
Lanjang. or Southern Laos, roasting their fowls with all liu ir feaihers on—is perfectly 
true. Dr. K. repeatedly saw fowls roasted lu tnis muuner—and W'ithout even lha 
entrails being taken out. 

The coins current in the country are the same a^ the Siamese. With respect to 
productions" Dr. H« saw a good deni of cotton, ivorv, stick-iac, and some musk, 
wiiicb he understood ore bartered for articles from ('hum, whence n tjoruvon, con* 
aisting of one or two thousand horses and mules, nnuiutlly visits i.aob. In conse* 
qaence, however, of its having been plundered about tiiree years before—the Cata- 
vauhad not visited Laboung for two years, hut li wu*i expei tmt tliia year. i)r. U. W'os 
told that the Chinese frontier merchants had bent a depuutiou to the King of Slum, 
with a present of gold, to solicit his Majesty’s protection m tuturc to their annual 
Caravan. Dr. R. supposes there are no copper mines at Laos, nnd he was assured, 
that all the metal was brought by the Chinese Caravan. 'I'here is a great deal of 
iron ore in the country, and the lulialutants can forge tolerably good mubket barrels. 
He saw a amaU specimen of lead ore, and wns informed that there is abundance of 
tin ore above Zemee. Cattle is very cheap, and of a small breed—the price is about 
two rupees eight annas a head, and Dr. H. had succeeded in briugiup sixty head w ith 
him to Moulmein, and about three hundred more were to follow him. llere, ofit> 
self, we bare an instance of immediate benefit from the Mission, for a supply of 
cattle for the use of the European trooos at Muulmem was a great deitdemium. 

The people of Laos are in great dread of the Burmese ; aud tlie cruel system of 
border warfare and man catching, to wdnch our occupation of the ’i'enasseiim Pro- 
▼incea has put au end to the southw'ard, still coiitinues la force to the north, betw'een 
Laos and Ava. It would appear that, as in Burmub, women are bought and sold at 
Laos—tlie price of one is ten head of cattle, or twenty-five rupees 1 

English broad olotlia, chintzes, and cutlery, are much prised in Laos, and it is to be 
hoped that before long an useful and extensive commerce may be esiablished be¬ 
tween that country and Moulmeiu, and that eves the Chinese caravan may be in¬ 
duced to visit the hitter place. 

The extracts from Mr. Gerardos letters relative to the Fossil .Shells collected by 
liim, on his late tour over the snowy mountains of the Thibet frontier, are very curious 
in a geological point of view, and, we doubt not, will occasion much apeculation, if 
Slot a modification of certain theories. The loftiest altitude at which ne picked up 
some of them, watiu the crest of a pass elevated seventeen thoiiiaml feet—and here 
also were fragments of rock, bearing the impression of sliells, which most have been 
detached from the contiguous peaka rising fur above this olevwted level. Generally, 
^eever, the rocks formed of these shells are at an altitude of 16,000 fect—and one 
,etiff was a mile in perpendicular height above the nearest level. '* This (observes 
^ Mr. Gerard) is an anomaly, 1 imagine, hitherto unanticipated, and will no doubt be 
Vecrived in a cautioiis, if not sceptical spirit. I know not how such relies of sntedi* 
tuviau creation are viewed by other travellers, but 1 am unable to express the emo- 
tfOA I felt, when gazing upon the myriads of extinct animals, inhabitants of a former 
worild, perhaps coeval with its formation ; and reflecting upon the manner by which 
so m^y perished at that lofty level, where they have, for agea, bleached under tha 
ekies. ^ some places the fields are full of them, and the densest crops now vpge- 
•tite upon^ the pulverised alluvium of a former sub-marine soil. At what remote 
period thfM Heated vpou weia inhabited by fish of the ie*i end bow whole cUfini 

A- V • 
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«f rock h»TC eftme to he formpij out of llip dpstruetion of so many shells, is a qups< 
tion ot DO ooinmotj juftM'oat to iliustriite* I have only to rom&rk, that the specimens 
I have coilecred are iiesh and entire, as if they had been recently emerged from 
their own element, white the rock, when fractured, exhibits the most perfectly 
formed sheila. In another plac ", Mr. Gerard states-—“ Just before crossing tha 
boundary of Ludak into Hussahir, I was exceedingly gratified by the discovery of a 
bed of antediluviiin oysters, clinging to the rock as if they bad been alive,” In 
whatever point of view we are to consider the subject-—or under the bias of 
whataoevrr thpory---it is sublime to think of millions of marine remains lying at 
such a trttnecv*ndt:‘Tjt ahitii<ic---and of vast ciifls of rock ftirmed out of them frow'iui% 
over those lUiimtuhle and desolate wastes---where the ocean once flowed---* deeper 
than did ever plummet sound 

ftlr. Wil soil’s paper on Ancient Coins found in India, is p^bfaced by some remArli^ 
00 a coniiniiiiiration of Colonel Tod’s, contained in thf first volume of the Transact* 
lions of the lioyal Asiatic 8ocieiy---on some ancient Greek, Parthian, and Hindtt 
iiledala, from ii very consKlerable nunrihcr collected bv him in India---* Two of these 
Terify the e.\isienceof two Sovereigns ot iinctria---Apoliadotus and Menander. Tha 
origin of the vest is only conj»*cliinilIy determined, but fiorn the Greek letters oil 
some of them, combined witli i’ar'hnin c istumes and Hindu emblems, tliere can ba 
little i!<'ubt of their being the coins of l^arihian or 15actriau*Prmcea ruling over In^ 
diau provinces. Diis has been further estalilisbed by Augustus Schlegel, in a paper 
upon Colonel Tod's Coin m the .lournal Aslatique. lie has also he conceives, decy- 
pliered a name uoon one oi them, which In* terms Edobi.’ns, and considers it ta 
have hp'«n the npp^lUti .n .>t i!ie Indo-Scyihio Kings, who leigued over iho countriei 
along the li *us i»s in the commencement of the Chnatian era. 

** i'he in kL^ t’' —1 oninnies Mr. Wilson — “ excited liy monuments Of this descrip-* 
tion, has tedu 't u .].< to examtne the eolleciion of tiie Society, lu order to ascertain if 
unv such are in our Hesidcs u luimher of coins, ue have also various 

drawings, nrui^' under fh- »{im - i n •>( the lute Colonel Muokeuxie, from originals in 
las own cuhinet, or in >^e of diti *rent individuals. I have also referred to a small 
coilectiuu of my own. ami to oiif* .u-'<e by Mr .Iniues Frinsep-^and from these sources 
have dented a number ot nit 'iesnn;; r(>n:iitu.iuon8 to a subject liitherlo almost un¬ 
touched, the nuimstnai-'i of .uicunt Indm. Many of the Medals dusoribedand dvliaeated 
by Cobinel I'od, have been met w iiIi irr my seurrh, audulthotigh 14fave not been fV r- 
tuuate enough to discover any that authorise, by legible inscription, or familiar de¬ 
vices, positive support to ins deduction®, or those of .Schlegel—yet it may be iJiougbt 
by the Society not oltouetlrer unimporiuiit to verifv their premises, and to estahlisl# 
the exiateiire of similar coins over an rxti'nded portion of Inaia, beyond a doubt.” 
Our liniita will not uduiit of o n enteinm into the details of JVlr. ^^llsou's valuable 
paper—whi.h contains excellentdesrnptions of drawings of a great number of coins, 
neatly and ably executed. We hope that.he will, someday, publish the whole in a 
compendious form—since m an Aiaiquarean and Historical point of view—it is full 
of lutercBt. ^ 

Most of the Edobip;ris coins, in addition to human figures, nave a tndent—and a 
peculiar Muuograin. somewhat like a four-pronged fork, wdth blunt points—the 
abort abaft ending in n circle, or diiimond. The long and short indent, are both 
to be found on aucient Fnrthiau coins—but we liave never seen on any coin a symbol 
bke the Monogram in question. 

Dr. Strong's paper on Boring Water-Springs commences with a reference to van- 
Otis lasiances in England, whojo the prariice has been attended with most beneficial 
effecU. In some of the lower parts of Kincoln and Kent, for example, where tho 
inhabitants and tiieir cattle suffered greatly from the want of good water, the evil has 
lafely been removed, and this essential necessary of hfe has been supplied by means 
of perforations made to a great depth in the s il. by boring with an iron augre, so 
as to reach and bring to the surface, the deep-seated springs. Thus, borings, wlticli 
have been mado from two hundred to four hundred feet deep, have been found to 
oast up from ten to fifty gallons of soft and remarkably pure woierper minute, which; 
witliout the use of engne or pump, w ill rise from 20 to 30 feet above the surface, 
in a tube or guide pip The experiments that have hitherto been made in India, 
fa the boring way, ha- e not been successful, either from the boring not haring been 
carried to a sufficient depth, or the rods breaking. The deepest that has ever been 
effected here, was one hundred and forty feet. The borer generally had to pierce 
through stiff clay. Kunkur, and sand. Dr. Strong, himself, has bored more than 
once as far os serepty feet, in the ricinity of Calcutta. On one occasion the augra 
(a stron'" aud Urge one) was twisted in a most extraordinary way ; and on another, 
the rods'broke. Notwithstanding this. Doctor Strong appears to be a grest^vocate 
boringt and pour CHCourager les aiurs, zoeaiioas aa iastaace of auccssaiul oorug la 
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England, notwitlistanding the great difficulty of the toil, which lately came to hit 
knowledge. ** In the Sion House grounds they found two springs, the deepest ot a 
depth of live hundred and thirty^hve feet, in stHid chatkf which rose to the height of 
five feet above the surface, at the rate of five gnllona per minute.” Dr. Strong has cx* 
tracted from an KngUah scientific work, an Estimate 'J'ahle of the expense of bor« 
ing compared with well*8inkine~by which it appears that the expense of the latter 
is at least treble ; the estimate for two hundred feet of boring being ^ and tliat of 
the same depth in well ainking 1 should,” concludes Dr. Strong—** think 

tt^e ohief expense here would be the tubes ; but 1 find that sheet iron in the Bazar 
is now extremely cheap, and if it could be made into lubes, the cost of the iron 
alone would not be more than twenty rupees per huudred feet—beside the expense 
forjpaaking them into tu^es**' 


A Meeting of the Sooietj wie held on the 5th May the President, Sir Charles 
Grey, in the Chair. * 

The Right He/ereud the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, Mr. Lushington, and Ma« 
jor Burney, were admitted Members. 

A Letter was read from the Secretary to the A^an Dieman's Laud Society, pro¬ 
posing to correspond with the Asiatic Sonety. 

T)ie following donations were presented—riz.~two Cabinets of Minerals, pur¬ 
chased at Benares, by ftir Charles Grey—also Specimens obtained from Messrs, 
lierard and Hoyle, or collected by himself on his visit to the Upper Provinces. 

Fossil Minerals from the Himalaya, presented by Mr. Gerard through Sir C. 
Metcalfe. 

Mineral specimens, and acme small figures of Bauddha worship, presented by 
Captain Mackenzie. 

A Catalogue of the Maps, Plans, ficc. in the collection of His late Majesty, by 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 

The part of the Philosophical Transactions for 182Q, and the let part for 
1830, by the Royal Society. 

The 3d part of 7tb vol. of their Transactions, by the Horticultural Society. 

The Journal Asiatique, by the Asiatic Society of Pans. 

Tlie 1st volume of the Ramayana. by tbe Editor, Professor Schlegei. 

Pentopotamia Indies, by the Author, Mr. Loasen. 

The 4tb and 5th volumes of the History of the 1'urks, by the Author, A^on Ham¬ 
mer—also Letters on the Library at Turin, and Observations on the Byzauiiua 
Historians. 

History of London, by the Author, Mr. Norton. 

The Mrichchakati, in the Original Saiittcril—A^’oei's Commentary on the Pan¬ 
dects, and Reffort on the External Commerce of Bengal, by Mr. Wilson. 

Letters were read from Professor Kafo, presenting 

Scripts Historica Islandorum. 

The Krakumal, a Poem, and various Tracts, &c. 

The following Papers were then resd : 

Extracts from Mr* Gerard’s Letters to Sir C. Metcalfe, relating to tbe Fossils 
presented by him. 

A letter Irom Mr. Prinsep, forwatding by desire of Government, Mr. J. Prin- 
■ep*c Report on the Population of Benares. 

Extracts from a Letter from Major Burney to Mr. Swinton, giving an account 
of Dr. Richardson’s visit to Laos. * 

A Paper on Boring in the vicinity of Calcutta, by Dr. Strong. 

Observations on Ancient Coins found in India, by Mr. Wilson. 

The Rather ooBsidmiioft of Uiete Fapers, we must defer uU our nozU^Gsvt. 
Gee, 
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Leonum arida nutria!” 


CENTLKME5 OF TH£ BENGAL CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICES. 


I write for your advantape and my own amusement. You are occasionally afflicN 
ed With dyspejisia and the liver. **l^®olutely indispensabl# 

to pet away for a short space from the coulter and the yoke. I trust 1 do not use* 
lessly employ a vacant hour inVhe attempt to collect a few practical observations 
winch may preserve you from the discomfort, privation, and tuconveliences to which 
all are ai present subjected w hose constitutions stand in nied of that renovatioM 
which IS peneraliy thought attainable by a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, 

These memoranda can claim, as indeed I only expect for them, a very limited cir¬ 
culation. The works of Vuillant, Spariuatin, Thomson, Barrow, preclude the pos- 
fiibilay of olTering any thing of novelty or interest to the general reader from thia 
side of Africa, and i therefore be^ to be understood as iiintiug the perusal of tbosa 
only who contemplate a visit to the Colony with a view of making it their tempo¬ 
rary or permanent residence 'iosuch I addressmyself with, 1 trust, a well ground¬ 
ed expectation of being useful: for I shall endeavour to concentrate in a few pages 
that information which has been thought unworthy tbe^esearcb of the scientific 
traveller, or can now enlv be obtained bv laborious examination of volumes which 
the invalid wants the spirit or the leisure to peruse : or by a dear-bought and tardy* 
experience purchased on the spot. The scientific reader will find nothing here* 
The general reader but veiy little. The Indian Invalid will find a practicalregistec 
of facts which 1 confidently recommend to his attention. 

That this effort to prove useful to the body to which I belong will expose me tG 
some little vituperation, I am quite prepared to learn. Kvii in most socioues pre¬ 
dominates so much over good, that he who shall only set down what he sees will 
usuallv find much more to condemn than to admire. I will not, however, travel out 
of the path which 1 have proposed to myself either to advertize a iolly or expose A 
fault, and if i^Biouhl appear that life in Southern Atricu can amount to little mor* 
than mere afiiuial|||xistenc6, the misfoiiune should be attributed to circumstances 
which appear to he shared more or less by all colonies: and which should not 
therefore be considered as the peculiar reproach of this. I have eodeavoursd, in 
speaking of a place so verv httle known to Indian invalids, and yet so constantly 
resorted to by them from India, to confine myself as much as possibls to tbs merA 
fact. I'hose "for whom I write may draw tbeir own inferences : 

I abould have wished to have commenced this sketch with a few observations of 
practical utility to those who are compelled suddenly to come down from the Upper 
Provinces of India with a view to embark as expeditiously as possible in the first 
ship sailing from Calcutta. But this would have lengthened these remarks beyond 
the limits to which 1 propose to confine myself, and I rather prefer to embody at« 
future period in a few separate sheets that which relates to our Indian capital, iu 
society, the peculiar usag .8 and modes of existence of its inbabitaQts« their merits 
and their defects. I prr ceed, then, at once to my task, and will suppose the inva¬ 
lid on the point of embarkation in tbe City of Palaces. 

At the period when the stats of my health made it absolutely imperative on me 
to quit India, it became matter of serious consideration to wbat part of the world £ 
should direct my course. The beautiful climate of New South Wales, and Vaa 
I>iemen'8 Laud, urgently recommends itself, more especially that of tbe latter oouo- 
Uy, whiob appears to unite the braeiug and salutary effeets whUh result irasma^ 
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dence in our own notice la^d, with tbe balmy softness of on Italian sW. I am of 
opimoQ, therefore, that tbe Indian Inraiid should without hesitation arlSl himself 
of any opportunitr which may be at band to risit Australia, and such opportunities 
always present tbemseWes by the way of the Isle of France* 1 know that this 
middle passage is in general considered an objection, I cannot discover any suffici¬ 
ent reason. Tbe ebij^ it is true are in general smaller, hut they are less crowded 
with passengers, a point of tbe last importance to an invalid. An agreeable break 
n'made in a long voyage by a short residence at Fort Louis, and from thence op¬ 
portunities present themselves every foriaigbt* 

J. should hope, for many reasons, that even if some direct communication he not 
Established with Australia from India,tbe service generally will not allow the trifling 
obstacle of a circuitous voyage to prove, as it now does, so complete a bar to Tisiting 
a country so far superior in every respect to tbe Cape of Good Hope. Of tbe ex¬ 
treme beauty of tbe Isle of France there can be^but one opinion, and the hospitality 
and kindness of the residents, their polite attenvons to strangers.more especially 
those who bapfVin to possess even a single introduction, make a visit to Fort Louis 
a striking contrast to tl^t which awaits the invalid in Cape Town. 

There is an hotel in Port Louis, not a very convenient place of residence it is 
true, but the hospitality of the ioliabitants in general mikes it unnecessary to 
Lave recourse to it. Tbe charges at the table d’hote are moderate, and the enter¬ 
tainment reasonably geod. If anv choice is allowed as to time, it is very desirable 
generally to avoid visiting the Island during the summer months, the town being 
intolerably hot, and all tbe inhabitants leaving it for the country in November, 
nod seldom returning before March. All gaieties are then suspended ; and, as it 
is not easy to go into the country, the attentions of the inhabitants to a stranger 
nrrivine at that season must be necessarily very limited. The hurricane season, 
which is just this periodfis also deserving of consideration : but all this should not 
oppose the voyage to this charming spot: which, with that to New South Wales, 
will, 1 trust, erelong be substituted for that to the Cape. 

The Quarterly Review, in a late number, has urged with much force the advantage 
which the new colony of Swan River appears to hold out as a sanatarium for the 
British possessions in tbe East. It is difficult at present to form any judgement of 
the extent of these advantages, saving in eo far as regards climate'and facility of 
acoecs ; tbe latter by the way of Batavia and Singapore appears to he certain, the 
former, according to Captain Stirling, equally sure. Late accounts ef the prospects 
of the colonists have certainly not been flattering. It should seem that tbe land 
Litberto explored is sandy and unproductive : and that the bar ^ the mouth of 
the river must long obstruct its navigation even for small craft. Infeems to be cer¬ 
tain, likewise, that tbe settlers are undergoing very conaid6rab|| privations ; and 
a suspicion bas gone abroad, Uiat the prospects of the colonists have been painted 
anther too much **cottleur >de rose." On the other hand, Captain Stirling is still 
sanguine as to sncceu; and oertainly the Indians are deeply interested in the re¬ 
sults of his expedition : though at present an invalid might experience some incon¬ 
venience. Indeed it would be impossible to procnre any shelter. A gentleman of 
fortune, who resigned a oommissioa in tbe guards, and went out, taking with him 
every convenience and luxury that money could command, was living on tbe sea 
shore, at tbe date of the last accounts, in liis carriage. The carnage was said to bo 
the most convenient residence in tbe colony. A tent, therefore, would be indispen¬ 
sable. But I retarn to my subject— 

The port of Calcutta is in general eo crowded with ships in tim months of De¬ 
cember, January, and February, some of which call at tbe Cape, Ihm the selection is 
nil that should occupy attention. I ^inh M a greet error tossil in a ship with a nu¬ 
merous party, however tsuering the seeommodstioA, howevm' eminent the talents 
Jl^ohareeter of the coinmsttder : and nb eoBSideratieB'Sbduld induce the invalid to 
SelOet any of those vessels vtbioli ean merely he eons^erei m floating hospitals 
Ihr fottsdlisgs. 1 thiuk it was the Hobwrti which ssilad out of ^auort of Calcutta, 
wi^ aisrty ^i^ven on bonrd—what hops could the pasmigeis save ef bearable 
•KistiBfet ItsiMft tadoed Herod had htes the Captaia* - 
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^ al'solule pecupiary aecessitj, and that of the most orgeat 
go below. When a gentleman visits theaccommSda- 

Bor^a are alwar. » I ^ ’ “'® "'"P »“''* » »«» boat her 

Jbove eta K “f >*- ™y brethren. The smallest hutch 

Itll .r * prefered to the largest cabin below : for bear it well in mind 

rondemned*’,ml* "" ^ 

for’thfl'rrj*lVr * = I Bailed from the New Anchorage. Sanger, 

It wn ^<JOod Hope, in the BiWwmefiury in the early part of January 1829, 

L also a", TL T '« accommoiaiow; 

Dalits of CaLnT, n“® ’ Of the character and 

lu 9,'“I’®'!"’ commander, it would be diificult to speak too high- 

Z’t «rrf. “ ‘l;«®«aJraptagcs in our season and our craft, thirty-five day# 

n»nV‘^ r®'»T! "i‘b ports closed in : and they were days of sorrow and 
penance (o all below. Recofiect “ et olim meminisse Juva-bir that however 

•up"rfluiy S wate*. “* be » paAity of air, and a 


And now a word aa to your food, laving thus considered your lodging. A good 
taoie, by which I mean on board of ship wholesome and well dressed food is so 
essential to the very existence of an Indian, that every care should be taken, and ' 
enquiry made, which can throw a light upon your gastronomic prospucts whiU on 
board. Due advertence should be had to the fact, that a large dinner for a nume¬ 
rous party, however good, the “ materiel” can seldom be perfectly well prepared 
with every convenience, means, and appliances on shore. On board of ship the 
thing is utterly hopeless. If a dinner is to be shared among a number, either it i» 
not worth eating, or there is nothing left to eat. 

It is good to be provided with Gunter’s portable soup, some eases of his biscuits 
which are far preferable to Leman’s, in as much as they do not require a second 
baking; some rusks : and, above all, thin slices of toasted bread. This preserves its 
sweetness and flavor better than any other cabin store, and esn be prepared and 
kept when leady by any servant. It will keep during the longest passages, and 
is most acceptable to a delicate stomach. One of the lutle cabin lamps ^eold for 
the use of invalids and children will always be found most useful, for the galley 
is often so crowded at the moment that means are preparing (and there is a 
constant and never ceasing masticatory process going on in all ships which places 
the cook in regt^pition from day-break till the zdght is far advanced) that your 
•ervant may ndt^ain access. 

It may not he undesirable in this place to say a few words as to clothing ; for it 
is proper to recollect, that for tbe first days of the passage to the Cape, supposing 
that the ship leaves Saugor in January, the weather will be extremely cold, and 
will continue so nearly until you reach the line. It will then be warmbut tber« 
will always be a good deal of rain, with variable weather. This will continue to 
the latitude of tbe Mauritius, when wSrm clothing will egain become essential* 
Arrived at the Cape, supposing that the ship makes an average passage of two 
months, the invalid will suffer nearly as much from beat in Cape Town aa in 
Calcutta, and will be just as anxious to dispense with all superfluous tlodiing 
•s in India. A good aupply, however, of warm clotliing, blankets, and coverlids, 
cannot fail to prove useful both at sea and on shore; and no one who fase any 
regard for bis health |nd comfort should ever be without them. 1 absll say s few 
words of the Cape widter in another place. 

]• * i t ^ 

Mosquito eurtains sr j quite as necessary qs in India. Caps Town swarms with 
Musouitoes; but, strange to say, the luxury, or, to eay betters ti^at seoeasary of life 
found in every Indian bed, is unknown even among the English residents. Flies 
also attack you in counUess myriads, to a degree unknown in Europe or Asia. They 
sting you to, a variety of annoyance peculiar to the Arrioan pest. Coir or bait 
Matrasaes should be provided, for bags are numerous and active; besides, no In# 
diaa eaa repose oa a saffooatiag feather bed geaerdlj ia use at the Cape» jsveti ^ 
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the height of summer. Yet, with all these precautions, to sleep in Cape Town 
during the summer months is no facile operation. 

Almost the first question which presents itself to the invalid on his arrival in 
Calcutta, after taking hit passage, is what arrangement shall be marie regarding 
eerrants 1 It is not verj easj to make a satisfactory response ; for whether they 
are engaged in India or taken in Cape Town, whether they are white or black, or 
male, or female« they are a certain and never-ending source of vexation, annoy- 
aStoe, and expense. 

1 hare given the subject much consideration, and after, numerous enquiries among 
/riends, and several experiments in my own establishment, some satisfactory, 
others very much the reverse. 1 believe 1 mpst recommend, snd that urgently too, 
the expediency of bringing at least one male attendant from Calcutta, l 'shall 
hereafter assign my reasons for this advice, when 1 come to bring under reriew the 
facilities or otherwise, which Cape Town presents for the supply of domestics-^ 
the expencei which they occasion, and other parVculars arising from the subject 
which have infiueuced the recommendation offered above. 

After two months, pafoed in the confinement so accurately described by Johnson, 
the prison with tbe apprehension of drowning, how welcome to the ear the first cry 
of land from tbe mast bead; and how pleasing to the eye will even the rugged out* 
line of tbe coast of Africa appear, approaching iteven at tbe terrific poiist of Hanglip; 
or the frightful Cape of Storms itself. It should seem, however, that a few years 
have greatly diminished the apprehensions excited by an iron bound coast, and 
a lee shore for it is certain tliat Table Bay is now visited by ships at all seasons, 
during the very depth of winter, wbeo, a very few years back, it was thought in 
the highest degree hazardous and imprudent.* 

The approach to Cape Town, and tbe entrance to Table Bay, Lave been so fre¬ 
quently the subject of description that it seems unnecessary to renew that which 
tbe pen and peocil have so often repeated. 1 think tbe magnificence of the pros- 

J teet has been very much exaggerated; for, grand as some of the features of the 
Bodsespe certainly are, the total absence of wood and verdure, tbo* it may give 
s wild and savage character to tbe scenery, can be compensated, in my opinion, by 
so other natural or artificial advantage. There is indeed tbe one ingredient of the 
sublime, tbe monstrous mass which frowns at you in fearful desolation ; but I doubt 
•xtremely if ** the wild pomp of mountain majesty,*' even when accompanied by the 
attraotiou of wood and water, leaves anv pleasing association ;* any recollection upon 
which the mind loves to dwell. ^ Cape Town, however, certainly does present one or 
two very striking points of view ; and 1 would particularly not^ the coup d*<ril 
presented at an angle of the battery upon which tbe morning a%>evening gun js 
£red—tbe striking feature of the scene isof course the table mountain, with the town 
so close at its base, that tbe appreheuaion of immediate destruction, in tbe event of 
an earthquake, instantly presents itself. This impression is conveyed the more for¬ 
cibly to the mind by the astonishing cieamets of tbs atmosphere, which takes from 
she effect of distance, and brings u^er the eye the rugged mountain, as if immedi¬ 
ately overhanging the Town. Ooe actually expects to see the impending mass come 
tamoliog down ** Lapides adesos stirpesque raptss, et peons et domos volventis una.'* 
But, leaving a subject of which it would be difitcuh to say any thing new, and of 
which, 1 believe, no description conveys any distinct image of which tbe pencil can 
only present a faint ides, 1 proceed to counsel tbe Indian invalid to take especial 
care to land at an early hour of tbe morning before the South Euter has acquired its 
force; and it seems very desirable to employ, for this purpose, one of tbe J^tde boats, 
as being far safer than the ship boats, however well app<»nted. The former are 
Tery admirable craft, and extremely well asanned* Aceidente in them may be said 
actreely ever to occur; while tee caeuslttes from the ship's boats are not by sny 
mesas unfrequeau And sow 1 shall suppose the landing affected, and fos Hindoo 

* Underadffii:^le arrangements pf Captain Bmos, the Port-Captain at the 
Cape, U seepm certain that there Is no risk for S well found slup during Uie strongest 
gale. It is only when the iastraotiona of this intelligeitt dffiosrare aegUcted^ that 
■ua&rtajMOOcar* 
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fhy wLich elegant "euflric app«llation we are all distinguisbed in Cape Town) 
•aCely Irfnded unoa its very rotten, rickety, and miserable Jet6e. 'The patient must 
now, according to iho received usage of all civilized countries, be delivered over to 
tbe tender mercies of that portion of mankind to whom it belongs especially to 
watch the advent of the stranger, as the tyger roams for prev. There are the offi¬ 
cious and licht fingered heart-rs of the travellpTs, thousand and one indispensiblo 
conveniences, sable indeed, but not less impudent and vociferous than their bre¬ 
thren of (be Tower Wharf. And then the cormorants,'with fair round belly's, tho 
quill bt*hind the ear, the underling representatives of Custom House Majestv, the 
very person described by Horace on the road to Brundusium, ready for the extremes 
•f insolence or humility according to the amount offered for the use or abuse of his 
duties, i hen come the host of envoys bearing Jiospitahie imitations from the dlffav- 
•nt boarding houses lu the Town, who are as active lo their vocation on the arrival 
ot a cargo of Hindoos, as (heir old and worthy prototype up the mountain is said td 
he ill his. ('ards from Mesdame# Craywaggen, Vauschor, Gambier, Bistandig. 
iVIornsoii, Usher, are thrust iyto the sufferer's hand, till at last the bewildered 
Hindoo, in tlie embarrassment and confusion iuseperable from ^e first steps of a 
*• nou\'e.m tiebarque” in a lureign-land/is well content to screen himself from inso* 
lent importunity under the first roof which presents itself, rth a bachelor, a boarding 
liouso IS the most cciiveiiiont residence ; and the two first named are ns comfurta* 
ble as such estabUslimont can ever he expected to be. They suit voung unmar¬ 
ried meo, w1io are not verv choice or select in their society : the lady of the houaa 
dining with the partr, her family and guests by consequence ; so that there is a con* 
Slant influx of fre.sh visitors. The usual charge is one hundred and fifty dollars per 
mensem, or 3s. sterling. This ought lo include decent attendance ; but a 
gentleman will not he comfortable without a servant. Few families from India can 
be so in a Cape Boarding House. 

For the above named sum a moderately good breakfast is provided, dinner ge¬ 
nerally at three or four o’clock. “ f.e roshif des anglais pour des c^toinacs a 
toutes eprenvea," and tea and coffee generally in tbe evening. The wines are de¬ 
testable ; the worst sort of Cape wine being the only kind provided. The invalid 
should not fail to bring some sherry, and claret if he drinks it. No palate, however 
coarse, can bear what is termed the Cape smack, ** le gout du terroir," or earthy 
flavor of the wine. In order to conceal this, the worthy vintners of tbe capital* of 
SSouthern Africa are accustomed to qualify the article with a plentiiul admixture 
of ardent spirits, which masks, indeed, the objectionable flavor, but substitutes in i^s 
room a highly deleterious and unwholesome compound. It seems eminently tit 
that aozue regulation should prevent the sale of this poisonous liquid until age has 
taken sometiin^fiom us deleterious effects. In France, the absolute necessity of 
preventing tbo owners of vineyards from deluging the country with wines actually 
undergoing the process of vinous fermentation, is generally admitted. Why should 
sot the same rule be applied to this colony I 

Sometime since, it was considered possible to apply a remedy to the evil by the 
appointment of an officer, whose duty it was to taste evei ypipe of Cape wine brought 
into the market ere it was offered for consumption, Ttie office was last filled by 
the Honorable Col. Fitzroy, the use of whoso gustatory rrgans was securf'd^ tbe 
public ft a moderate remuneration of per annum. The total useleasnoss of 
the office marked it out for abolition on the late reductions in the colonial civil list, 
for it was discovered that it was quite impossible for tbe utmost exertions of the Ho¬ 
norable wine taster to get through anything like tbe quantity brought 16market; and 
it wne aurinised. also, that after tasting some six or eight barrels of this " peiilous 
stuff" no palate, howeve. exercised or delicate, would recognize good liquor from bad. 


• It seems proper to remark, that the greatest difference is observable between the 
wine offered for sale in Cape Town, and some of the produce of the country, \\ hether 
it is that adulteration is not practised, or that the wine has time to ripen at a distaiice 
from* the town, certain it’is that at somAf the vineyards in the neighbourhood ot the 
Paarl and Waggon makers valley aevine of a very auporior quality « ^ 

can confidently recommend Mr, lleti& Fontao* nnd Lattarkha » Cape Madaira» 
the produce of that lovely valley* 
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So the Mrtio«s of tbo ffAlIaot wine taster were dispensed with : and his ondirided 
exertions were then directed to his offices of Adjutant General and SuperiateudenC 
of Auction sales. But to my task. 

Messrs. Vanrenen and Letterstedt hare estehlished breweries, and prepare a sort 
of Pale Ale which at first is little relished ; but the palate becomes habituated to 
its use ; and it is often preferred to the En$rlisb beer. The price is S dollars and | 
a dosen. I do not reeoUeot any other eupplies which may not he procured at nearly 
th^ same rates in Cape Town as in Calcutta. Tea is dear and bad; and a few 
pounds from Mr. Pengelly would be a most raluaMe etore : but the Company’s mo* 
nopoly is in strict operation, and, if it passes the Custom-house, it is by an orer 
for it is liable to distant seizure ; while the ship may be confiscated. 

The following are the prices of English wines and beer; but those of Calcutta 
are so far superior to any procurable in Cape Town, that those who are at all parti* 
cular should not fail Co bring the supplies with them. N. B. Soda-water is almost 
unknown. r 

French Claret, fiot of a rerf good quality, SO dollars per dozen ; English 65 and 
70Sherry, modoratey*|rood, at 45 or 30Port about the same price ;—Beer 10 to 
14 dollars per dozen. Madeira, scarcely procurable good at any price; and, any other 
French wine, save Claret, is indeed occasionally to be had but by accident, and sel¬ 
dom good. * 

The Indians are, I think, a rery domestic class, among an essentially domestio 
people. Accustomed to derive all their enjoyments from borne, in a country whit h 
refuses nearly every other—unused to numerous and mixed societies, and the natural 
disinclination to new facet and new modes of life, increased by the long exereised 
prtrilege of living alone, it can scarcely be expected that any residence could be 
Egreenble to an Indian which might not be termed his castle. A house, therefore, 
must be taken ; and the question is, wbether the selection should be made in town 
or in the country. Both situations have their advantages and disadvantages. 
The country is more cool—tbS air more pure—a ride may be obtained without six 
miles of a dusty turnpike roed; and Musquitoes are unknown. On the other 
band, resideuee io^tbe country, particularly in winter, is dreary and cheerless. I'he 
little society which an Indian may expect to eujoy being in town, medical assis¬ 
tance can nuly be procured from thence. The fruits, vegetables, and meat of the 
town market are far finer, the best being sent there from the country* Fish can 
be procured no where else—and in general it is necessary to have a servant always 
•mployed in bringing supplies, which is a isnaahle inconvenience. 

The price of houses at the Cape, whether in town pr country.T^^hject to the 
seme variationa whie)i are observable in every other article required for the use of 
« gentleman from India. A tingle anecdote will illustrate this portion of our 
domestic economy; and inculcate die necesaity of a careful attention to the nature 
of the engagement entered into with Landlorde—amount of rent to be paid— atipu- 
latione as to T«paire, dilapidations, injury or lose of familnre, alt $hould kt distincth 
$p$cified; and a survey made when entering the premiaes, or the Hindoo will sufTer 
both in mind and ill puree. Examples of oar aalainttiea in this matter are of every 
day oeesrreDce ex tt&o dieee omnes.’* 

A house hi Ad priaeipal street, As Hoergneht, being recent at the period of my 
arrival in Cape Town, 1 enquired the rent, and was infurpimd Aat it was three hun¬ 
dred doHars per mensem* As the honee wu not by any meqns a very good <me, I 
offered Mr. Billmgslsv two bnsdred and fifty for it; he mftiBed. A short 
time after he accepted on« hundred, and fifty from, an officer in bis Majesty's eer- 
T nndeietood, titadt AA was Ae fixed rent for 

ell hot Ae Indians,, I iiaioe many emimplef Ae same kind > eo Amt it be- 
oomeed&nltto supply any eorreot atotement m Ae amount for which an indi* 

comfortably lodged; for Aa sum damandad will aaanredly 
ky the anppssed ability or wiHingneas of tbs par^ A affbrd a prae- 
adage wbidi ie|Maatai a cMUia dssod^Aui of^rsona from 

^ ffikl|pN|wsay # 
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T rented a moderately good house, containing a drawing room, dining room, two 
bed rooms, dressing rooms, and a servant’s room, with kitchen and stable, for 150 
dollars per mensem ; it was in Strand-street, and furnished. One of the finest 
houses in the Ileergracht was let, furnished, for 6 months for 300 dollars per mensem, 
and subsequently tor 250. It is very seldom, however, that a whole house ia pro¬ 
curable ready furnished; though apartments so provided frequently are. Good rooms 
may he had at Mrs. Bragebts, furnished, for 150 dollars per mensem, with the use 
of a kitchen and stable. The same at Mrs. Brackets, and Mrs. Rush’s. The Indiaiu 
loose so enormously on every article they wish to sell, when they leave the coiotir, 
that It seems very unwise to make any purchases of furniture: and Chough furniiii» 
ed rooms are more expensive, they are cheaper in the ion(| run* « ^ 

In order, however, to be quite independent—for furnished houses out of the town 
in summer are not to be had—the tiivnlid who is accompanied by his family should 
bring with him a dozen strong chai|s, a couple of folding camp tables, and a oouch* 
a few Indian mats, cooking utensils, a small dinner and breakfast set of tbe moat 
ordiuarv pattern (the organ ot' destructiveness being especially developed among 
the HfiUeniots). All these can be procured in the China Bazar fifty per cent, beloir 
the Cape prices, and the party is then independent ana*can fix himself wber# 
he likes. This is by fur the best plan, if the summer ia to be passed in Africa; for 
it should be home in mimi, that at that season Cape town is often as hot as Calcutta: 
and there is*an average difference of from 7 to 10 degrees between the town and 
WynhurgU, a village seven miles from it.* 

There is indeed one expedient, which presents itself at present to the Indians, 
and which obviates all necessity of purchasing furniture ; and to families, the host 
of inconveniences and vexation of a private establishment. The Hotel in Capa 
Town is kept hy Mr. Georg*», rather a familiar publican ; but, upon the whole, suffi* 
cienilv obir^in’g and well inteniioned. He possesses an Inn at Stellenbosh (a 
village distant about 30 miles from the Cape) and another, on the road to Symonds 
B.iv, about eight miles from town. By engaging with him for a period, and by 
making a bargain with him beforehand, he has received families at moderate rates; 
affording the convenience both of town and country at the option of tbe party, pro- 
▼iding stabling and some attendance ; tho’ not very good. I can recommend this 
plan to those who have not very numerous families, or a largo circle of aoquam* 
tunce ; for both houses are comfortable, intrusion is rare, and some of tbe into¬ 
lerable aimovancea of servants and housekeeping are avoided. Tbe Hotel is far 
preferable lo any boarding house; but a little management is necessary in making 
the arranaementi for George’s terms, like those of every individual of fais class ia 
Cape Town Hrisgoverned by the circumstances, real or sutqiosod, of the applicant; 
and I mu8t*dSlum the justice to stale, that be asked me nearly double what I knew 
he had accepted from one whom he supposed a poorer man. Here are hiS terms, 

A ladv and gentleman 6 dollars each ; a servant a dollar; a horse a dollar. For 

. .1 .11.. .i_i*_.. _.1 ..... ' /Tbiia a7inA*a 



of l.fe becomes proportiontOjly expensive j and if many L-rses are kept ibe charg, 
becomes proporlionably high—servants also become a very heavy item in thia plan. 

I have alreadv alluded to that most important part of the domestic arrangement, 
of a family-thiit seivants ; and I apeafc of it again, in aa nemly ,venr 

comfort of existence depends upon your being well or ill off in tbia pamcnlar. If 
a good male attendant, Indian or European, can be procured m Calcutta,by all mean, 
brine him A female ah,o if there ia a family j but tbia abo^d not b* an Indian. 
No ladv ever brought a-, ayah, who did not turn out lU; and who.* passage waa 
not to be oaid back aftm- a month’s residence. I have aeen a few good native man- 
aervants in tbe employ of Hindoo,. They ate Imttw Uitn tha Portuguese «r Eu- 

• The mean temperatuTe of Cape Town ia 67J Fahronhoit. The mean tempeMtur* 
of the coolest month it 57deg.j of the hotteBir9; mean of three winter, 58 deg.; trf thre* 
aummer months 77; least beat daring summereS dog. January w oonaidereU th* hott*** 
month of the year; after that, the nightt and monungi get cold. 
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ropeans, vbo bare all learnt to drink in Calcutta -, or acquire tbe faculty in Capa 
Town ; where sobriety soon ceases to be sober* Their wages also are more mo¬ 
derate.* 

I do not mean to adranoe that good serrants mar not be bad in Cape Town , but 
tber are certainly more rare than in any other part of the world , und a wise mau 
will not run the chance of dipping'into the bag where there are a hundred snakes, 
and one eel* The price of labor is so high, and bah and brandy so low, that two 
dhys woik in tbe week suiKces to insure a comfortable subsistence for the remain¬ 
der. Tbe consequence is, that they all know the secret of their own strength 
and independence j a discoveiy which very generally prores fatal to the comfort 
•r tbeir masters. 

It is astonishing bow little progress the culinary science bas made in Southern 
Africa. Will it be credited that there are but three cooks who have been regular¬ 
ly instructed in the science in all Cape Town.^ Tbe one is in the service of the 
Governor,t tbe second ts a Mess cook, and the /bird was in the employ of Mr. 
Middleton, of the Bengal Civil Service.^ They are Englishmen, and their wages 
are in proportion to the«.rarity and excellence of tbeir talents. Tbe Dutch nil 
employ their own slaves ; and in geneial well does the adage apply, ** as to who 
sends the provision, and who provides the cook.” 

1 cannot too strongly advise those whose powers of digestion are at all suscep¬ 
tible of being easily deranged, to make diligent enquiry for a good cook iu Calcutta, 
Mabommedan or ('hinese. 'i be hire of a very iiidift'erent cook in Cape Town is 
from thirty to thirly-five and forty dollars; besides food and lodging. A good 
Mabommedan or Chinese servant may be hired lo Calcutta for tea rupees per 
mensem. Even his inability to speak Dutch will prove an advantage . for he 
will not always be out in the street, which the slaves constantly are. Whatever 
servants are brought from India should be provided with good warm clothing, 
in reasonable quantity—It can be procured at a much lower rate in Calcutta than in 
Cape Town. This is indispensable, and would he a measure of economy, had 
humanity nothing to do with the question. Jtis better to give a servant a good 
warm suit of clothes, than pay tbe doctor's bill, and lose his services betides. 

A good bouae-maid may be had m Cape Town for fifteen dollars per mensem. A 
l)onse-boy is more useful, for be cuts wood, brings water, sweeps the yard and 
kitchen, and sleeps any where, for about tbe same sum. A lady’s maAl SU dollars. 
The Malays, Hottentots, and Africanders all nde well, andthereisno want of coach¬ 
men and grooms. Their wages, however, are very higli. No groom will come to a 
Hindoo under 35 or 40 dollars per mensem, besides food, lodgt^^ and clothes. 
It is plain, tiiat a few eervauts, at these rates, would absorb a coosid^abte portion 
of yearly income. But there are more reasons than this why a peer man should dili¬ 
gently eschew a visit to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Having now shewn at what rates accommodation may be obtained at boarding 
bouses, which are most cheap, at George’s hotel, which is more expensive, but 
more comfortable and respectable ; it remains for me to give a sketch of the ex¬ 
penses of living for a family in a private residence iu ('ape Town. 

Rent of a moderately good house, with stable, 150 dollars, and perhaps a few 
articles of furniture. 

Cook, 40 dollars; house boy 15 i maid serrant 20 ; groom 50; table servant 25; 
**•125 per mensem* '' * 

* Gregan, a well knewn artiste* While in the employ of a Hindoo, he bad occasion 
to pay a visit in Cape Town. He took bis Master’s curricle, and was much dis¬ 
pleased and surprised when reproved for this little freedom* 

t Golaud, a good and scientific workman* His mistress having occasion to request 
some alteration in the mode of serving some tMurticular dish, he exclaimed, ** Madam, 
you really agitate me beyond all conception*’^ 

t Bear in mind, however, that if you bring an lodiau servant, male or female, to 
the colony^ you are bound to send him or her back, and feed the |>arty till the ship 
eaib* No mtocoAm akeri tbe law. 
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Eutclier’s liHl 00 ; bakorand pastrvrook 30 ; Fish* 30 ; — 140. 

m 

CliuiirilpF, giocer, fruiterer, Rhlk, Butter, poultry, suy 160. 

Wg^tahlek :iOdols. ; washing 24; wood 40—94 

For this sum, tti»* nli' ve nninher of*servants woie fed in the housd. Soino famiHei 
prefer givnn; an un n a e of wages; and alloiAiiig tlio establishment to feed them- 
selves. Jt siiniiid Uv recollected, however, that much time is lost; serrants aro 
constantiv out nl the vs.iv, and 1 douht if anv saving attends the arrangement* {t 
will he oh>eive>). ti nt in the above eketch liquors are not included, and but faff 
ditnier.H conl.i he given ut ti>e above rates. 

Ttsi'cnw..t gretit moment for iinalids to determine a# once, and in India? tb% 
moiie («f h<»» u nn h iImm pm: o»e to adopt in ('aoe J own. Kven the cooking uten* 
sitb for i 1 <‘rv small laniilv unionnted to *J0() dollars, and, at the end ut four oiuntbs^ 
not :i quaiuruf the \ rice cuuiu be Realized for them. 

Tiie /Vtiiiand vegerttlde maikqt is held at about 7 oVlork in the morning. Fish ts 
sold Ml fiio Sea sliotH, heiw^eii 11 aini 3. '1 he hours when the l%ats anive are SO 

uurerraiii. that ii is iiood to einplov Mrs. Caiter. a sott »ni] lahious personage, 
Well kiiouriiii tlies** paits. fruit is ahiinMHtit in C’npe 1'jw ri, and (he pnceofgrapes, 
figs, pea(-)ie<i, and oratojes im lower (h.in lu KngiaiM). tiiougli not than the continent* 
'1 here IS no Teas* n. >• ive (lie imiolem e ol tl>e people, why the flavor of the fiuita 
should not he lai in-iie deluious Thun tliose produced lu ih« moiher country—yet 
th* V ue not so —inii.iie has done much, hu? the co]onlt»t'^ w ill do noihing. Nobody 
e\tv thinks of mukinic I'laft ; nnU to pruning, tia ntng, o)iemno the loois, ma¬ 
in • iSir, thinning (lie vonuii iiuit, even the optunisine of Messrs. Kairbaim and 
Cireii', IS driven to de^pan, when speukini: of ihe C ape hoi(iculiure.t such superero* 
gaiury exeiliuns being con&idered an insult on llie ** wisdom ot our ancesiors.’* 

] come now to a hrancli of expense, which merits the serious considemiion of all 
Indians, tu kb niucli as they are more fiartirulHilr a mark set up for the infliction of 
everv vHilotv ot impOhitioM. 1 alliid** to (h» ir lt<ii»e-tlealing concerns, lu which £ 
am veiv apprehensive, that, be the skill and c.uiuoii w'har ii may, it will avail Iwtld 
w lien hiought luu) the fpdd against the talent of('ni>e 1 own lu this ])articuinr line. 

nd hnw’ can It he oiiic*i w tse, seeing that, us Mr. Sttoie^ has pithily remarked, it 
was al‘Ralui» lv ncet‘.*.suiv u»r him lu give up busiiiess —Un it was iinf»o.ssmle to walk 
out into tlie town, and tiud a single individual who had not ludgings to let, or a 
burse to sell. * 

Such being the habits of the residents of rfl]>e Town, one might suppose it 
the easiest ^’i»#uithe world to gel well inoiinn d. J be v^ry opposite is, I'ow- 
ever. the state of ihe case : and the uiiwarg Hindoo is near y siiie of grievous impo¬ 
sition in this part of ins arraneenieiits. If, however, a lifieral price can he affunied, 
and good blood cattle are reqinrtol, 1 recmniiiend ai once un appluaiiuu to Mr. Ho- 
gorsoii. 1 hat gentleman s superb &tud ts always open to the luspei ttou of strangers, 
and the gentlemanlike character of all his declines, w hiU it uiFords u seruntr against 
diKanpoinimeiU, ensure the ^H(|vatitage of an lutercouise ehicb it is impossible to 
romiiipnce without pleasuri^, or £aerrupt wiihout regret. Mr. H. is quite at tho 
head of the South .African if indeed such an association can now be said 

to exi&t.§ 

A horse at bvery in Cape Town cost a dollar a-day, a carriage standing fifteen 
dollais per menseai. It is upen the whole, more economical, and far more couveui- 

1 . *■ 

* The common kinds of fish are clieap and good. Soles are dear : 4 and 5 dollars 
being often given for a pair; Fow l’s 3 ,dol*ars ; luikey 7 and B dollars ; Cioose 5 
dollars If any Hindoo wunis to eat fisji.ii. pertVcfion, lei lum go to Symond'a Bay, 
and desire Mrs, Claience before hand g si him a Koinan, 

t Kditor and primer of the Cape Almanac, and South African Advertiser. 

I A horse-dealer and livery stable keeper of wrell known celebriiy. 

^ Last meeting there was not even a club dinner—so the haudiesps were made m 
the Steward s rooms, with nothing like a lottery, and as t > a bet, eighteen pence ster* 
ling is ronsiclerod a sporting enuntiaiion of opuiiun* the average value of the plsWf 
ia 26 or 30/. and there are 4 days ot these absurd sports twice in the year. 
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ent to IceBpliOMfS ftt livery than in a private stahle—even thonerh one may he at- 
tarlied to the horse. But they are leas well taken care of; aiM it a groom is kept 
(which is, though it ouf^ht not to be necessary) the rate ot hvery becomes propor- 
tionably higher. There is no great choice of accommodation. Two hi other's Stone 
** stat nomtnis umbra (the name is a good illustration of Philo&opher Stiunre's 
eternal fitness of things) exercise their vocation in the same street. J\Ir. Dtcksoa 
has a stable close at hand. SStone is always insolent. Dicksoius always drunk, 
** «t7 «m koi um mavimccipe,'* 

The hire of a back saddle horse is 8 dollars per diem. A carriage 15. The Indians 
are so generally imposed U[)on , ii is so impossible to get any tiling like the price you 
given tor horses T|hen leaving the Ca])e, and to take boises to liutia is so ex¬ 
pensive,and so troublesome, tliutl believe it might be shewn tliut it is tar cheuoer 
to hire horses, even at the above rate, than to buy and keep them, i be carria«^e, 
or gig, E^hould be brought from India, it beiii^ impossible to pmr l)n«e a !;oo(| oiie, 
save hv mere accident. After all, ‘* Lejcuna vuut pus la c I •i[»e loan 
boasts just two rides. That to Svmoiu! s Bnv—*hard, tJnty, and exposed to .ill 
the violence of the South I'inster ; tliat to i>reen ]h>int, winch afl'ords to itivahds 
the cheering prosnec^ 8f all the burying grounds and funerals oi the city, with the 
place of execution as a termination to the landscape. Ihetownis extiemelv will 
built ; the streets crossing at right angles, and many of tbe houses exccerimgly 
spacious and well constructed. It seems but just to the old Dutch* iidiabiianrs, to 
remark, that for tins regularity of plan, and tor nearly all the fMally ffood liouses, 
the town is indebted tothem : the English having scarcely cfrnstructed li.iK a doz^ii 
good houses since tlieir administration commenced. 1 he Haron de i.oreutz. toe 
present superintendent of Police, deserves great credit for the Httention w Inch )e 
gives to the cleanliness of the street-*, and the good order in which they aie kept. 
There are no pavements, and the lamps of private indivnluals just make il.irkuehS 
visible duijng the night season. Though there is a great coiiiiiiaud of WMter, no 
attempt IS ever made to WHt»r the streets; and though Che heat is so exce.bsive, 
1 do not think there are three verandahs in the town. 

The principal street, the Heer Gracht, would be a very handsome one ; hut it is 
traversed in us whole extent by a broad and deep ditch,w'lth ]ust enough of stream 
to keep the pestilent puddle in fearful and overpowering activity. The stencii 
which It exhales, is quite insupportable to any thing like delicate nasal orgniiK: 
to say nothing of the harbour afforded to the musquicos wlio are here ten thous.tnd 
times more busy in tbeir vocation than anv where else. 1 have kuown geiitlenfcn 
compelled to leave George’s b^tel in this street, to go and sleep in other parts of the 
Town. 


There is but one fashionable promenade affirding anything like a drv and airree* 
able w’alk in winter ; and shade against the scorching rars of an African sun. I ins 
is the Government gardens, a part of which is open at all seasons, and at all houis. 
Jii the Dutch tune there was a botanical collection ; and the whole was thrown 
open to the public. I he English shut up every thing. At present only one walk 
is afforded; the rest being carefully locked up for the use of the Governor's 
family. Two regimental hands play here every Sunday ; but so little space ia 
afforded, and the mob is so great that it is impossible to visit the garden ou 
that day, or enjoy the music with any pleasure. At the end of the Garden there 
is a menagerie; but nearly all the specimena have died offj and no attempt is 
making to renew them. 

Nearly all the public building. Supreme Court, Post Office, Council Room, &c. 
&c. are collected under one roof; a plan which might be imitated with great advan¬ 
tage in India ; where so much time is lost, and so much money thrown away in 
referring to and keeping up offices very distant from each other. A handsome oh- 

* They we very defective in iatemal arrangement. In the dining room of one 
of the very finest houses in the fleer Gracht, “ on y avait pratique un cabinet qui 
n^tait toujours inodore.” Tiie greater part of the bouses are provided with a ter¬ 
race niront called by the Dutch a stoop. The Dutch Indy is very fond of her atoop. 
Bh^^oonsttttly there* The wag remark* she atonpa to conquer*'* 
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torvatoTV at about two miUs distance from the town is now completing. It is astonish* 
mg UiHt thojit'verv f‘xj)**ijsivp arrangements for the observation of the heavenly 
bodies should ixit have been preceded hy the election of some building for the wor* 
ship of (jod 110011 earth, the town bem? actually ut this moment without an 
Knghsh ('hurch ; and the inhabitants being indebted to the Dutch for the use of 
theirs.* Tbe Knglisli service begins after the Dutch. The Church isspaciousj and 
It is remarkuhle tfat the building is tbatcheii ; and this thatch is said to have 
lasted the suijuising period of aixtv veaia I need iioi add that the reed of whicli 
tiiu roof IS composed, iustbequaliv well in other situations ; and I am surpiised, tha'b 
no ehort h.is been made tu seno the root to Kurope. 'i lie extieiue dryness of thd 
atmosphero must however contribute essemially to its conservation ; and this may 
be interred fioiu the freshness of tlie srilding on some i)r the monuments anu”* 
LfUchtiienis upon which I nhseived dates of from seventy to nearly a hundred years. 
A few' of the magnates ot the laml arc carefully sepaiated from the contaminntioa 
of the poor in ))ews : and the rest #of the congregation make use of chairs; and 1 
dni not observe tlnit tiie custom^oi kiieelinir on the pavement was prevalent. Th® 
singing IS ahorninubly dissonant; hut, Mr. Hough's beautiful sermons, clear, 
e.irncst, .ilTw noiirUe, are enforced in language as elegant tyj liis delivery is grace¬ 
ful and iin ressive. i tie attendance on Sundays is 'veiy limited. 

Tt is lomnikahle that Capo Town does not boast an advantage enjoyed by all th® 
English poria, and alihought so much tlie resort of invalids fiom India and 
everv local fai ilitv n.it;ht promote such a convenience it is singular that there is 
not a salt wnner batii IfOt or co'-d in tin* row'n nor are baihiiig machines known. 
The beach is rerv favorable to those who desire ihisltixurv; but if a gentlemaa 
wants to bathe in the se i, he must make ilie S"a shore h]** dn a«ing room, and taka 
his chan e of a ienc(»ntie with a shark, whicli are orrasionally seen in the Hag, 
though 1 Mid not heai of any accident, although coiistauily bathing where they 
were said to resort. 

From Messr-,.‘rhumosoD and Watson the coiresnonding house of Alexander and 
Co. in ( diiuli.i, Iluiians rKeive e\eiv possible nttvnUon and civility. 1 take occa* 
bion to iiiKiiTion 111 tliu |iluc 6 the expcdiencv ui sending letters by the Isle of France. 
Fioiii the (_a{ie opportunities to and fiom the Mauritius are of weekly occurrence ; 
and It seems ceiUiiii tliai rei ular accounts mav he received monthly from India bv 
arioptiiig tins mode of (ommuiiicutioii l able bay is often six and eight months 
Without a .ship dircot :i'om India. 

And h»»n' i cannut rt'fiain from adverting to the very great hardship which the 
Court of Directoif, have been pleas-'d to impose Ujioii the Civil Service of the threa 
pre.sidencies^KVf?«w mg a peiu>d of ejghte«;)U mouths onlv to get back to India; from 
a point Toe average sail to which is alwavs two mouths and geneiaUy ten weeks: 
uiiuei the stiu’t peiiiiliy of to-'^aure of allowances, and in the case of the Hengal 
('nil Servants that of ap]toiiitmeni. 'ibis is one of those rules which if made ad¬ 
vice ily ([ snail shew presently w'hy it is impossible that the matter could ever hav® 
tefi) fairly coubidered at all) could hardly fail to make the service entirely iu- 
difl'ereut to the inierests of their employeis ; for if the Court of Directors^ had 

• Tiie Scotch with the propiiety of feeling and love of order so characteristic of 
the poople have 8 ub»ciib"d and possess a very elegant little Clinrch. 'J'he Sectarians 
have a chapel. T he Fnglisti alone of thd estubhshed religion, build observatories and 
foigrt tin* (’hureh. 

t It IS Ningiilai that scarcely anv of the liousea liave o sea view although built upon 
the vhor< of b hne a buy- T’be colotiista are a thinkMg people who have learnt troni 
Lcmh Hunt and tlie Aew Monthly, tlmi the sea is only a great monotonous idea which 
as u leceives no impress from mankind shouid give them luile concern. 

t 'J'o moke this a little more plain. Ihe Cape seasons compared with those of 
England may he consid(*red thus : 

Sept. Uti. Nov, correspond With the spring mons. ""March, April, May. 

Dec. Juny. Feby, the summer, June, July, August, 

Mur. Apiil Muy. tlie autumnal mons. Seplr. Ootr. Novr. 

June, July, August the winter. Deer. Jnny. E®hy, 

Now auppoifd that Uio iuvftUd from ludm Uaves u ia Deer* he amves at the Oifpe . 
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actntllr d#*tprmmed to('ff»*r a bounty on tbo pxtoiiion of Ship Contains, and at tb® 
e»ine time to make it iinpo«‘-'ii>le for ih^-ir t'Prvauis to er»jov fulU* one good season at 
tlie Cai'e, ttud ayoid one had one in linlia, no mensun* tould have been more eflec- 
tuai. I’iie ronsisreiicv iiken-i^e o^'the rule is «}Uiie ex'enijdiirv. The Heiijral Civil 
8»-rvaiit forfeits !)is apooiniment hv exceeilinjr t]i« term ol his leave, while the 
Bo»nhuv seiv re retain theirs. how» ver loni: ll.ev may he absent. Ayain in)t a single 
ahiiling IS ntlovred to the iiivaliil from Hengal ilurini* Ins ah«<eiu'e ; while tlie l3oni' 
l>av ('ivii SeivuutB ran arr^inse hv sending cei iilicutea to diaw their allov>ances ns 
fegnlarlv as if aitiiallv resident m liitlii. Surely sue li i!ieot»si>4t«nry needs onlv 
to be brought to the notice of tbe Com t to find »<,)ine ad vovate for the r* vision ofa 
rule so palpabir unjust, ami so unneressarih* seveie »nd uarria). That the prn ilego 
the tbipe trf -9 formerlv much ahu'^“d, fh*‘re can be no doubt . t ut this 
was nr a penoci when the absentee tlrew the whole of bis atlownin e, and ibree vears 
residence were gruited. At present, a ^ixtb is deducted for one veai, and a 
third for the remHUiing six month*. Snndv, uidnrsucb a grievous fin**, two vears 
Wight be allowed if the invalid required it : with nietit of tlie reduced salarv at 

the Cape, wurhopi U>s« of appointmeut. The Coin -anr’s funds are ample, for at 
this moment the agent cannot get a remittance to India tor dn ii teas. 

It 19 curious to examine the inducptnents to visit the Cape whicli tbe Court of 
Directors have tbouizbt sufficiently row‘-rful to neossuate a (heck enforced im:U 
Buchseveniv of enactment. The boon purchased with a tlurd of jfour me*.me, 
®nd a verv probable loss of tlie wlude for some mouflis, coiiipnses the ci'mforts 
Xioticed iiiruientaliy in this sketch. The climate m certsiinlv deliobilnh i shall 
nothing of health. Ic niav or inav tiOt be recovered.• Under the present re- 
pTilation it is notorious (and. 1 believe, 1 am borne out in the opinion bv that of 
♦rerr medical man at the Cap*) that tl»e Indians do jiat remain long enrutib to 
benefit perninnentir br the chance. The lis’s of amusement which await the tiled 
official drudge, his leisure at his disposal for the first time these iftcn»y years, a 
brief •pa^'e indeed mar comprise. There is some good shooting, whnli must be 
sought at about seventy or eighfv miles distance, in the direction of Caledon. Mr. 
Vanrenen has a small pack of do-rs the use of which he allows very liberally to 
all who are fond of the sports of the field. 

Six public subscription balls are ciren durin? the winter. Tt was considered 
remarkable during the last season (bat no one Indian resident subscribed to (hem. 
It would have been more surprising if they had. Tliree fiudleis, and such a 
eupperl ** boriegco referens/’ the negus actuuHv made in a w.isU hand batiin. 
And then the w hf>le pleai^ure and ext itement of a ball may be referred to the number 
of one*B friends and acquAinrance present. 

The Indians nnki»o>vn and unnoticed hv the society could 
in a divei.sioii w hich had lost or rather which never had for them iu principal per¬ 
haps its only charm. 

in March—he enjoys one winter there ; and if he deternnnes to stay out his full leave, 
he ‘fiiiirt's in In la jusi at the coii.menceiueiil ot i!ie nuns, if fie is apprehvu'on e of 
lo'-inn Isis appoHjtineiif, and shorteiix his s(cy, then he reiiches Colcuiia in (he very 
h*i;;hl of the hoi season, with the rains lo succeed, ai.d ensure to him the benelus uf 
his bt a vova^e. If he leaves India in June or Julv he lias the Cape summer and 
satumn. If he remains for the* t‘ape winter, the only season from wliich he ean *x- 
pect permanenT henetit he is nenrly sure of loSiOg hi& appointment but it he is foi tunate 
in getting a laie ship, he then arrives in Hetigal just in time ior ihs hot season uud 
rain« 

• i know it hnc been asserted that these Advantages of climate ars very question- 
nhle and ihiu at the Cnpe y<-u ore ays in ihe nozzle of a bellows or the mouth of an 
even, i speak ot the ciimnte as 1 foiind it; and to me it was delightful. 'I'he 
extresae violence of ihe S<MMb Kaeter certainly mokes sorae days abundantly diau- 
Itreeable but you ui** repaid hv three or four ot the most glonouttlmi ever shone from 
the sk>. It is r. markable that the South East wind which is so distiessiug to Inva- 
Europe oceasiofimg in p*'herid ihe moil severe dejecuon <»• (Hv spirits, rim- 
^aiuS, lunrbago, the pluiubeus Ausier*’ (not oyster eUyu fugocsil) iQ sh- xt 
^^orace, and Uie 8ugccooi ^upUttj is heie cgusiuercd M h«sUh) luat uiaculW 
lie physician. , 


isb to share 
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Tb«»r<>i8 a gmaU tlipfltrp in lloitentot sqnarp in vrhirh ft plar is jjof up perhaps 
once h montl) during winter, ihe st»te of tliediumn niar he intere<i horn tlia 
fact ihut the ainatonr English iierfoimunces aie infiniiely below those ot the JJuiob. 
Poeijv and the dr.nna rpriainlv rtqmte »ii> advnncerl stage of fc<fCiety for sucroAstul 
rulii'Htion ; «i»d paintifitr mu'-t him mumfirein pairoimge. Yf-i in a Dutch Colony 
r»ne might )iaie expected to find home ppertriiens ol tlie peculiar tal**!!! of the old 
]■ leiiiigli nt ibts tlinnoh stiartfe to SHV I did not see a single good j’ainting m any 
house Dutch or r.nulibh. Music is inoie in lashnoi , and I (( iiceire that the scienca 
may be rnltivuted witli gr hi ru< r*'.a where there are sudi masters as AlegRjs^ 
J.ogier and Corder. Tlie Inst would be noticed in aiiv couteri ittom of rnir »po tor 
the bn ill.me V and cot rectness ot his execution; the se{ t)nd might pl> sish more gene- 
laMv the ch.mnl' r oi his niupic bemu moie vaiied , aiid the ypn-Sj^ion nmiH 
]loth are ex<i'lh nt insi i ucior«;. 1 h«'re are some good aina'eui peifonncis who imet 

fretjueiitlv diitiii.; the winter» hut t(mie is no saying how Imig thi> good ib&ta 
Will last, if “ ( h» rrv npe” :n>d ‘ God ^.ive the Kintr” are perseveied in at iioveru* 
Iiient House,'* dinl Mr John \\ \ Id*- conliiiues his studies on the vn bin(;*'lli>. 

A Vi TV excellent and choice collection o' books is open to the yjhlic at the Ex- 
cbauL'e. I he adiiiissiun is elatl^, and no bot»k8 Cxiu be ts*Keii avMiv troAi the rouiu ; 
thc)u«ili iheie is u lil»riiiv i*i ciiculaiion hemdes The esnihiishigenr is on a very libe¬ 
ral s ale, and the t oinmiitee and its oHiceis .ire liarticuiariv I'olite and attentive* 
'J heie iH anotiier cm uiamig lilnai v at ^U. (.irie»_*s w hcie the pa.*ei6 aiiU new pub- 
licatums ure supplied. A subsciipiion to the S< tiili A'lUan Society s looms eriiicto 
the stiunger to ilie same conv-ni*nce. On** new si up*i is published twice in the 
Week. Aluch has been aiiid iji tlic* libertv oi the pies^in the colonies : and after 
gnine struggles that of tlie Cape of (lOod Hope ai-peais to I'Uvb been est.iblisbed. 
*'i sfo perpetua*' lor lliouglj at piesent the liheiiy oi the picas in Airicftmeaua 
onlr the liberty of Mr. Greig's press, tl*ere being no othei this sia^e oi ibiH|;,6 cun 
S'.iicelv last : and even outlie pniii iple of liee i oinpetition which Mi, h.uibairnt 
is con«.tant1v advocating, an opposition is not only dcsiiahie, but would oi couise 
find aunponers, I be papei la well condutted ; but peOjde get sick of the never 
ending tiraues aguiust Lord Cburies Somerset, anil tbe (ju>irtet)v, aod the Labt 
India Company, and two or tliree more stalking htusca f-T editorial ailicle'i . v hila 
It IS di/ficult ro suppie^s a smile at the baihos of a \ re«laforv inroad of Caljef.s te- 
porred in Isiuguaite which might only just he ajndnvl to the battle of U.iteilt.o, 
And then llie ev^-s of ibe wotlJ are siij>p«K>>ed to he fixed nj>on this linle set le¬ 
nient . as if ilvvere not iW)toni/ii3 that ot ii huinlred KngJjs..men niiieiv nine cure 
not one jot if Inniaand Africa, and iho Comp-ii'y and ihe ( ape Auvemzer weie 
spofo^ed out of the scheme of this meillear des mundeb possibles,—“ muis revenona 
a nos inoutoii».’|*B# 

1 have lufle more to add to these menuTanda. The Town uhvars struck me as 
beuriug a strong resemld.inre to some ot the idle, lonripng, go-isiping, watering 
p-.if es of the moih* r < o'lntVv. .J'he s.nne d» -wvtc uppe.n.uu e ot r)»e people, wliouie 
d.'il v «een assenihling in ciowds i ounti llie Unle >ons lield eviTV dav in the open 
S'reet. 1 he sarne mixture nt iivix a ions apparently the must iiicoin ’ftuble ; and of 
h.itiits of hii.sioess with the most determined indolere'e und uppurent indillerenca 
t«> the morrow T.s’ctv bodv well dresred. 1 he UuieS exiravaguntly m>. 1 ha 

siuvcg cnpvmg the fu'^hnuts tmiii their mi^trrsfies the niomeiit the lust number of 
the iteiie Agsemldee has Auppiied them.| All uppeai to live beyond theii mcHUfi ^ 
and accordingly there is a general cnmjihiint of poveity. liut tbia wbicli ui Kiig- 
land epn^rareg* corie.spnndiiig exertions in those who are not absolutely “ truge* 
Coiisiniiere nuti" appears !u have the opposite etlvct iti this little capital of couirii- 
diaioiis. Logic or iieckei^ make uuthiiig of di'Sinug a ludy if she wants aiuthiug 


* 1 could not help thinking of Madame d* Sevigny. Sa ronjesty dausn, nn menuet 
ftvec Mftdame de Monai co. Lite etuit » joateute qelle peusa crier ** vi\e le Uoi.’' 
t Editor of the South Atrican Ailvertiaer* 

t Alter all tlie gluveg uie a Ueli^htlul fiet of people. When an EngUsbmnn is in 
ftiiy strnulits or (o use a iamiUar but significant expression at a nonplus, he sciaicbes 
hN heaii. The Hottentot and the Hindoo scratch the heads antipodes. Doid kttd 
: hut tiie modus operAndi ’ ia the chaianeriatio national txait* 
i Taskouablc uuUmera ftud|li^mkd» ia Cape Town* 
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from tl»o opposite side of ibe simp to go round tin* countt»rand fetch it for herself* 
('outrast this with the active and often polished civility of Oxfoid Sueet and the 
Aicade. 

For gome portion however of this the Indians are responsible : as well as tbof>e 
haitiis wl)U*h aujmar tube indigenous at the Ihtpe ot Good Hope. The i>om(‘ii 
are ext'emeh pi*et;v. Indians have ocrnsionally made inebaliiaiK-eK so extraordmanr 
that i' 16 a clmuce if vour bsdcer’^ or buu her is not the i'.uliei-m-lawor brother f»t snine 
bashaw of tliree tails from wlioui be thinlvS be should denve a redeemed luniie oxen 
J»e I’.nd the cnuntHi*. Add io all this niuoh of the opulence wbicli the town ei.)(>\s 
Iravlno arisen nunnlv fioin a ti.nle in supplies lor ships touching to and fiom lii'ini 
aud the Isle <i France, ihero is an universal aiubilioii to siiitie in barlerings and 
ba«‘cains, i -ic roi|;bat Ix'tweon the txvo great families into which Imiifst Nani ho 

divides tht* hiiniati lace tlm hare somethings and the have nothings, wiiidi h.is eie« 
vated the sho}> keopeis hevond their proper sphere, hv bringing against them a com¬ 
petition among the Inglmi cls'^ses w’hich fastni^ons pe >r>le consider more piolitahle 
tliMii S'^lecl or diNimgHJshod, W lien ladies ot tlie highest rank sell butter and 
eges, where of the first conseouence deal in tish, and intiividuids in eiiniient 

public statnu’s traftic in truit and green gi(»rtT\ t ot course the tegular denleis see 
nothing inco' gr'ious io\he indulgence ot a little laiiuliarUy wiih those who tuinun 
bouesi penny just like themselves. 

But I ought to apologize for having so long delaved to record mv rtnpressions of 
the manner^ liahiia of hie and thegenei.il state oi socitMv in this capital oi ^'ou- 
ihern Ahica. I h.e fact is 1 Itave hlile or notliiiig that merits to hn recorded ; lor 
at the Cape, where can tlu're olijects ot iimhiiion to stimulate exeition, to ge¬ 
nerate improvemetii, and rew.ird success 1 I he hiuiiest .‘‘.ilarv with perhaps hall a 
dozen excc*piiona, is five hundred jier uauuni : and saving the Colonial .Secretai v w ho 
Lab a veip )a»ge income, and tJiejuii^eh, .st.iicelv an individual receives a lair re- 
Jiiuner.iliuii tor his labors. iii alinosl everv other citv theie is some oi.o 

iiueiHbiing local association which addresses itself to the leelmgs ol the lover ol iho 
arts , tiie < urious observer of ancient localities, oi tlie citizen of tlie woild . who 
marks how differently mankind are atl'^cled i)V (lie ** adinoiutus locorum.'’ Al* 
this IS as nothing heie. No theatres, no exljihiiions, no public amusements of »iny 
kind, i'he Bocietv profess to be fond ol music, and there is ceitainlv more mnsi- 
cal talent in Ca[ie Town than in all the three indiau i’residericicb, yet it is impossi¬ 
ble to get up even a subscii})Uun concert dming the winter. Of ihe societv I v an 
say little ; for [ must very camlidlv admit that if thv re is anv, i was not invited 
to share it. And vet it is impossible to refuse the tnhuie ot admiration to the in- 
d^l^tl^ which bus built Uj> this oasis in the desert; nor should reproach be ntincli*^d 
to the colonists alone, it their c.iimal hoasis the arionnilies, of a CTtvl.'ge witnout 
professors, a theatre without actois ; uii exchange without coiuinerce aud a 
Bisliop Without a chuich. 

A societv constituted as tliat of the Cape of Good Jlope must iiecessarilv aflonl 
some peeuliuiities wdurh are not ohserv.*i>le elsewhere. The liouseranid iimineB und 
then comes and stands in the same vjuadiille, wuth her cidevant unstress and lauics 
Lave began by w.ishing the drawing rooms in winch thev now reoeiveCthe best 
conipuay. It is highly atnubing how ever to observe, the eiloriB made to esluhlnui 
an exclusive circle in this little society collected at the end of the wild und the 
Waste ; the cenlre of aitraciion being ot course the Governor : und tlie object being 
to uioiiopoiue his smiles among the favored few. Sir Lowry Cole, la apericct gon- 

• Worthy Mr. S, the baker for example whose daughter married a Colonel in the 
Indian iiiniy. Tina was of course enough to spoil all the liulu bakers in the place 
who expec.r to be StatF Officers. 

f Ihis appears a little extiuordinory to an Indian* but it should be recollected that 
the superftuiiy of the dairy or the garden is constantly serit to market in Liiglttnd 
where people are more opuleur than in the Colonies. It is the ooncealment or denial 
oi the fact, and the being ashauied of it, winclt ihndeis the practice at all ridiculous 
or censurable. 

^ Should tliia be contradicted 1 shall illustrate the fsGt by a few cisomples taken 
feom Lady Frances’s annual bulk 
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tlomfin ; and to do him jiistio# he ^ives liftlp piirouraiirpnipnf fo the set who ttouH 
r**n<l«*r It itn[>ost>ibln to a|)pioach him ; while )iis i-ilorrs nrp direrfeii as tar as 

his vorv retired inoile ot life atiiiiiTs to tlie presonation (>t‘somethin*/ iihe niiiou la 
tlie heiprojifeiieous iinxture of sociul materials Irom wlnrh he has to choose his Tiircle. 
It 18 preatlv to he l.iiiiented that the cir«'le 18 so [iniited that l(is Kxe'dleficv tufty 
he said fo (’onrri)iule not Inn:) to the slender sfo' k oi soeial eo|,,rments ai the d)soo> 
8 ul of thestiaiieer: i ord Chailes Sonoosel and Cienernl iWoirke weie fond Society, 
and the hospitable v\elcoiite which the Indians in\ai'>l>lv leroo'ed trom them me- 
ri's their warmest nrknowled'rmenta. 'I’fo-v w-ere n ,t only iiON'Mi-atih* tfiemseives,* 
blit like I’alsi.ifrs wit, (hey ciuised lios ■ifaliir in other men. .‘W ('r('«enr a/i invita¬ 
tion to a hu ih day hall, and tlie jierpetialioii of a •* d hmt lU <. iinonie'" once in 
eighteen InlJllth^ luav i»ossihlv beexoected. Of course the #«>s>dent families tAe 
tlte tone, fiom the Ubiue of tliube, the limits of whose iiO>)>uulity it intgLil not be 
decorous or wise to exceed. 

]t IS well if they do not rather faft thorf of tlie snol limit*? A hntchelor it is 
understood CfUiie he fston the 1 :iat oi the Westwill a‘.w.i\n he in ciri ubilion, where 
theiti aie voum: ladles to heniarued. Cda m itins (Int-. hut lei ihit any married 
man from India expect the ino«>t :i Mlwiir attentioii at tiie ( a eit^G iud ll-»ne; unless 
it he underHOiod tliat he is content to keej* an o,>cti house lo? those w fio will take 
bimnpfoi the sake of 1ns invitations, and diop him saus ceicm.-iue should those 
invitations be interrupted. The Indian also must hear in nniid tliat be must wait 
to be visited.* If lie calls hi si as is usual in ln>iia, his itiuonince oi South Afiicau 
etu|uette will be censured with ibe urtnost severity ot language. 

It IH not alwavs easy to as«i"n jfood and suniticnt reacon for nsac-es estahli'^hed 
in oven the most polished soiietieK ; and rudi-lv as the Indian*- liave h-'^-n cejUnf¬ 
ed nr the Cape of Good Hope when in ipriorance ot the cusioin they liuve paid tho 
joint visit, 1 think it must be admitted on all hands tliat reason uiid niooneiv ate 
entiielv on their Side. The established lesidont cannot and need.s not to he aMan-h- 
iii‘j ioi objects for hi.s kindneas and his hospitality * w Lite it is the Ktrangcts hu."!- 
ru'ss to ascertain and to<ubivate the hospitable and the kind. I he stijineer stands 
in need oi' the resineiita coiinteinince and lutrodm (ion. J'lmi which is w'or>h having 
i.'. w oith asking ibr ; and it is he w ho wants who asks. I iiose w lio complain or the 

nnrusion” of the Indians iorirei or peihupv-» iievei knew, that thiouohout the 
continent, uiid in all the most poiiahed Societies ot Lurope saving England, it is the 
fitianger who pays the tnst visit. 

Pe this as it may, llie Rtranger from India nnd En<rland or tlie continent of rnrope, 
will find with surunse that li he calls on the C’olonnil Seriets^iv ilnnkii.n n an at- 
tentundiie officer’s situation, bisvisitwill int he retuined. 'J'lie Judi;cs 

who hold a higher rank claim no such exemption fiom the usaee whuh makes it 
imperative on a gentleman to return anoihei’s visit, 'f l-eii arocftiions ate far nioie 
imfioriaut and onerous; and yet 1 have understoi.d that pressure ot otlicial duty 
is the excuse set up for a piece of rudeness which Motbnms sudden and unex¬ 
pected elevation. It IS curious to examine what these o< < upatioiis are too which 
Diak** it impossible lo be polite. 'J’he council nu-eis ui-on nn average once in ten 
days. The whole population ot the colony i?. about one huiitlieil and forty thousand 
distributed over a barren space of about six or se\en Imruiicd miles. The whole 
coloiual revenue amounts to about one hundred and twejit\ ilioubaiul pounds. The 
last year's exports may be estiuiutud at uliout 12 lues ol llupees and the Supreme 

• Jt seems juBt to note the few exceptions to the rule of (general indifTorencp and 
inhospualitv toHUuiusers wducli liavi* come to iin knowhd.e. i'li.m Mr. Marshall 

Olid his very amiuhle (amily, Indians may j'.Hsure tIlenl^el^cs of receiving nttentions 
as ilisuiterestfd aa riiey are ele-jaTit and pjlile. 1 have Iwaid il.at na iuiroduclioa 
to Mr. Menzies one i/f the .)udges of th ' Supreme (’ourt a passport not only lo 
the feast of reason, but that of Apicius. At S^el|elll>o^h n village about thirty inih'g 
iiom Cape Towm strangeis prepented lo Mr. iiud Mrs. il>nev(-idWill have to aoknow- 
iedgp the kindest welcome, combined with the utmost eU gmu e of enlertamiuent. 
Enring a sliurt lour I made with that geuiltmun through Ins district, 1 lound reason 
h>i The Huspicioa tb&tif the li^gUsh ftre acquutuUd witlji UospiubiUty, the I^ucch 
tracuceit. 
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Court liHS tfticen from the Coloni:*! office hII those numerous references from'tlie in« 
tenor e Inch reiillv ilul press heavily on the time oi the Secietarv, the urbane 

e*i(I kIP.1 hearted Alexander, or the hospitable and social air Richard Pla&kett, 
found leisure not only to visit stranger0» but to entertain tbem. 

Ill coTirtusion, be wbo ahall visit the colony simfdy with the deaig^n of obtaining 
8 shnrt refiose for an enfeebled constitution and an ovetnrpught intellect, to eliose 
cif'jorm^'nrs a soft and salubrious climate is essential, to >\hojn economy is imiiifei* 
yOnt, To whom the amu .eiuents, convenieiues aud {iratihcations usually found in cities 
little, and aocietv less, snrh a person xuhv come to the Cape, and will not pro* 
bablv be disappointed. Ii there is little to interest or to excite, there is nothin^ 
tti„di8tres3, or to anun^Y ; »'pi rlie Indian will not assuredly find that lesson altoge¬ 
ther firohitess w hu h teaclies liim not to he too sensitive, when he arrives aud r8* 
calves fiu welcome, when he departs and there is no farewell! 


‘ STEAM NAVIGATKiN MEETING. 


At a Meetinrr held at the Town ITall this twentr-fourth dar of June, for the piir« 
pose of l.iknijr into cMisuleration tlu H poit of Mi. Wacborn's proceediip’s. and 
of pmniotjnff the obj^tts of a Steam communication with England, the following 
Resolutions were put and miaiiimoiislv earned : — 

Fiiht. — I'liat the exidanutirm nflforded hr Mr. Watrborn of the causes 

whicl* prev^'Oted hia chi rvirig" into execution ibe art»'mpt to (»peri a Stenin conunn* 
nicanori hr tl'e uav of the (hi •*» of (Jood Hoi e. is liuHdr satisfacforv, hs Tejinrdj 
tint Cientleman'^ x-.d, entt-rr rize and abilitr. and that he has thereby eiiiirled bun- 
Belt to t^'e rhankft of ti e Indian public, and furiher, tint ilie dorMimenta wliu b he 
liad laid before the Meeting, evince that bv bis own unaided eneriries lie lias ob¬ 
tained tilt' coiiiitenance iiiui support of Ills .M.ijesiv’s (iovernment uf (he Hon’lde 
theCoiiit of Ducctors, the Merchants of Loudon, and Liverpool, connected wiih 
India, and of the intermediate Colonies oo the route by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Sfcnud, 7?CM>hTd. — riint an application be ai^ain made, signed by all the Members 
of the ori'ziMjil Conimitfec now present in Calcutta, to the Government Agents for 
tlie Funds in their bands, and that they receive from them such fyaouiit as they shuil 
be able to satis y the Government Ageiila may be safelv paid. 

Third, lie^tihed, —J'hat a new subscription be raised for the further promotion of 
Steam Navigation, the funds arising from which to he jilaced m thu hands of the 
old Committee, n ho are to be a Commrnitfee for the new subscription, and that that 
Committee be empowered to appropriate such a stun out of the subscription as raatr 
>**» *-or»sidered Sufficient to reirnburse Mr. Waghorri f'»r the expenses which he has 
incurred owing to the non-remittance of the Funds formerly promised* 

J'OHTt^i. R«c/tW.—That the ilmnks of this Meeting be given to Commodore Sir 
John Haves, for the z**al and ability displayed bv him in forwarding the cause of 
Steam Navigation between India tod England, and that he be requested to continue 
his exertions in the cause. ^ 

(Signed) JOHN 8M1J H, 

* 

Toinn JflaW, Calcutta, June 24, 1830. Chairman^ 


' The thanks of the Meeting were then voted unanimously to the Chairman for 
his able siod ubpariial conduct in the Chair* 

JOHN HAYES, Kwioht, 
CAeiman of tha ComnUttso^ 
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STFAM NAVIGATION, 

Town Hall, 24th June, 1830. 


A M<»etiTTK of the Members of the Steam Committee, of the Subscribers to^ 
the Steiiin Fitiid. and of all others int res<ed in the promotion of a Steabi 
^ 1 onimutiicaMi'i) with hnatand, was i^eld .his day at the Tovmi H dl, Cotmno* 
dore Sir John Hayes addressed rlie Meetinc: to tt»e following effect:— « 

Gfntlfuen,- riif> objects which we have in view, and which have induced OfiT 
pre!s*'fii meeiinif beiiiti do MiUv 8tnt**<i b\ tlie Public J’ress it is unnecessarv for me 
to euter iiiio any iiiriber explauaiion thereon, hut hn the Public have been led to 
form errun»*oiis Opinions respecting^^tiie iiroceeums^s of tlo* ( ommittee, ahich voted 
the remainins: moiety ot the Sr>%m Fund in siinportof VI r V\ h^i u’g Plan ofSteam 
coinmunicution hetwceu KngUnd and India, the (':r)e of Good Hone, I request 
your Htteiiiion to their prooeediu^s, which 1 sfrdl read iTiiormation, and 

you will then be enahied tojudue wliethrr oi not, w e huve done a)) m our power to 
promote the views of that deser\ini; < ttu-er in this ^ isn e. Genthmeu 1 think it i^e« 
cessary lo say a tew words about Mr. rn ; he has 8« rv«-d under my command 

evei since he came to ludiu and during the late l^urmest VV ar, a d I can with great 
confidence and truth recoin mend iiim. lo your consideration, as a zealous, able, and 
gallant officer, who will in inv opinion (r he is spared hv the Deity, and ^upporfpd 
as he oui^ht to be) effect the purpose he has in view* wiili credit to himself, etid advon* 
tS'ze to his country. That he hsui been exteeoin^ly ilUtieated :o regard to the^teazQ, 
Fund n ) man (‘undent, and I consequently call upon ah parries concerned, to make 
bim iliat reparairon whicli is yet in their power, by placing the remaining moiety at 
bM disposal for the-piirposea for which it w’sh voted l>y the final meetiug of the'Steom 
Committee. Gentlemen having put you in possession of the proceedings of my coU 
leagues and seif (which 1 tiust may be published lor general informstinn) i beg you 
will proceed to nominate a Chaiiumn lor the present occasion. One who may have it 
in liis power to do more for Mr. V\ aghorn than i have been enabled to do, from want 
of influence, not iViim any otiier cause. 

llie following papers were next read : t 

No. U 

My Dear Sir,-~ 1 leave to forward to you, for the information of his Lord«^ 
ship in Council, a copy of the liesolution carried by a majority oi the Subscribers,, 
for the management of Steam Navigation, between Knglund and India via the Capa 
of Good iio^, a\-f nieeung held by them this-day ai (he 1 own iUll. 

1 remain, your's faithfully, 

(Signed) JOHN HAYES,. ‘ 

Town Hall, Ju^y $0, 16S8. CAutrman f $ht Committm^^ 

H. T. PaiNSKS, Eso* Sec,eiary to GovtrnvMntt Cuntial Hepurtmanl* 


No. 2. 

t a 

Resolution referred to— 

That should no speculation promising greater or equal suoeess be undertabeit be* 
fore the 14th of January 18^^, the unappropriated fund lor the encouragement of 
'* Steam Navigation, shall under proper Secuiity be applied for the purpose of ena* 
bUng Mr. Waghora to carry his plan into eaeoatton.*^ 

JOHN HAYES, 

July SO, 1838. *— Chairman of thaCommittHm 

No. 3. 

To the Suhimbert, for Ue eneewragoment of Steam Navigation, hotwoon England atMt 

India via Cape of Good Hope* 

GeMTLSiiSN,—Thefbrorof your company is requested at the Bankahalt on Thdi2» 
next Ike UiUa iaanat, 4k| aipfatt A# Mi to tha eypecial purpose of givisg con* 

* • lV*». «'■* 
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plete effect, to tba Besolution of the General Meetinf, bold in the Town Hall OM 
the doth ot July last. • 

*• That should no speculation promising greater or equal success be undertaken be* 
** fore the 14th ot January 18t9» the unappropriated tund tor the encouragement of 
** Steam Navigation, shall under proper aecunty be applied tor the purpose ot ause 
** bhng JUr« Waghorn to cariy his plan into execution. ’ 

(Signed) JOHN HA\£S, 

« Chairman of tha 

It it acaroely reqmsite to mention, that the Subscribers, who may assemble at the 
Meeting thus aoliciied are only required to determine upon, the proper security to be 
• talft^D tor the due app'icaiion ot the money (now in the hands ot the Ouvernment 
Agents here) to enable Mr. V\ aaborn, to cany his plan into execuuou, lu Luglaud. 

1 remain. Gentlemen, taithfully four’s, 

* JOHN HAYES, 

BanhiluLll, January 7, 18S9« - , Choirtnan. 

‘ No. 4. 

To Hxkry Tbobt pRiNSEP, Esq. Secy to Govt* Gent. DepU 

Sir,—I hire the honor to submit for the luf^rmation ot bis Lordship in Council, 
copy of the tinal proceedings of the bubscrihers tor the eucouriigemeni of Steam Na* 
4igation between England and India eia the Cape of Good Hope, and ttust that Go- 
‘ Temment, will with its wonted liberality and justice, issue such directions to their 
Agents as may enable the Subacribera to give iuU efiect to their geueial Kesoluuon at 
the meeting on the 15th instant. 

< 1 have the honor to be. Sir, your faithful servant, 

JOHN HAYES, 

a w 

CaUutta, January 18,1839* -—* Chairmau of tha Moettn^^m 

No. 5. 

Proceedings referred to.* 

At a Meeting of the Subscribers for the encouragement of Steam Navigation be* 
tween Engiaud and India, via the Cape of Good Hope, held m pursunnoe Of pubho 
aouhcauon, through the Government Gaaette of the 8th instauU 


PRE8EKT. 

(Signed) John Hayes, Presidentp 

„ Colouel linncsoM, 

„ Hr. iVlEiLib, 

„ Major Jackson, 

„ Mr Hunter, 

,, Dr. Grant. 

It was proposed by Dr. Mellis, seconded by Hr. Grant, 

^^Ihat the Government Agents in posseasion ot the aubacnptios money remaining 
beyond the moiety given to Captain Johnston) be requested to grant BilU for the 
name, upon the Hon hl<« Court ot Hirectora, to be appropriated for the pnrposwde* 
termined upon, by the last General Meeting 30tb July 18S8, under the guarantee of 
the Firm of Rickards, McIntosh and Co. ot London, who vvil) be enjoined to see tha 
amount atnotly applied to the purpose in view, and to no other purpoio whataoever* 
Carried unanimously. ^ . 

gd Resolution. 


Proposed bv Mr. Himter, seaonded by Hr. Mellis, ^ 

That Mr. Waghorn shall also give to Messrs. Rickards, Mel&toeh and Co^poraaaal 
aecunty that he eompletes the voyage out in 75 days, in fsilure of whioh, he bta re* 
turn one bsif the money now voted him, which le to be paid to Messrs. Molntosb 
and Co. for the purpose of being left to the future dispoitl of tba §ubs^bars* 
•Carried nnaaimousiy* 

5d Rasahsiimi. 


Mf. Haater, saeftiided by Dr. Grant. 

Thi tjia Htmnlca of this Meatuig be praae&tad to tha Ch^nnaa Her his this eondael 

Jakm^ 1829 * 
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, No- 6« 

To C<^inniodore JoitK Hayes* 

t^airman of th$ Meeting of Subscribers for the encouiagement of Steam Navlgatien, 
General Department, 

Sib,— I am directed to acVnowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 18th in^ 
ttant, BubmiitinE copy of the proceedinga of the Subacnbers tor the cccouragejnent 
of Steam Naviuation* and augReating that the Oovoniment AReuta, nith siriiom the 
subscription money haa been deposited* maybe desired to grant bills for the sathe 
on the Ho&onitthle the Court of Directors* and i& reply to at ate* U>at it does not 
appear tiiat (iovernment are called upop to issue any orders on the subject of Ihs 
appropriation of the Funds in ijuestioD. $ « 

1 am* Sir, your obedient Servant* 

H. T. PRINSEP, 

Council ChambeTf January 33d* f839* Secy, to Caate 

No. T, •» 

To H. T. pRXNSBP Eso. Secretary to Government, 

Sir,— It is with regret that 1 am again impelled to trouble His Lordship in Council 
epoQ the appropriaiion of the Siiteam Subscription Funds* w the bands of the^o* 
vernmeni Agents, who decline to grant bills tor the same upon the Honourable Court 
to be applied aa determined upon by the final Committee oi Subscribers in iaror o£ 
tiie scheme, now on loot by Mr. Wsguoro. , . 

'i'iie present Accountant Cienerai haa satisfied me, that be is obliged to f ollow tb0 
course pursued by bis predecessor Mr. Wood who refused to pay the first SThety of 
the subaeription money voted to Captiin Johnston (olthoiigh demanded by the thea 
Chairmsui Mr. Secretary Lushuigtou) unless he had the Official Commands of His 
liordsliip in Council ior so doing, Mr. Chuiiman Lushingitii accordingly applied to 
Goveniment (as you will perceive by reference to the documents relative thereto ia 
your ufitce^ and au order was granted upon the Agents accordingly, not only for the 
moiety m tavor of Captain Johnston, but to cover all other expauces cooneoted witA 
She Committees proceedings upon the subject. 

As Chairman of the late Conimittee, 1 in like manner solicit that Hia Lordship ia 
Council will be good enough redirect the Agents in question, to grant bills, upon the 
Honourable Court for the remainder t tbu said Funds, to be made over to Messrs* 
Kickardt, Mackintosh and Co. for the furtherance ot the speculation now on iqot 
under the manngetnent of Mr. VNaghorn. 1 have no further interest in the scheme, 
than an anxious desire for its success in common with my fellow men *, 1 cousequenily 
Aope that Hia I^dship in Council will not allow any difiference to be made, between 
a friendles^adveaturer*» and hia more fortunate competitor* in the some impoxtwt 
national cause. 

1 bare, &o. 

(Signed) JOHN HAYES, 

Steam Nevigstion, May 31, 1839. — Commodoru 


No. 8. 

i' 

To Camtaadara John Hayes* Chairman of the late Steam Namgatiom Commitjtfig^ 


General D^rteeent, 

Sir*—! am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the Slat ultimo^ 
requesting that the Oovernineut Agenu may be desired to grant Billa on the Honor* 
able the Court of Directors for the remainder of the Steam Subscriptiim Fund ia 
their hands* and in reply to acquaint you* that the Governor General in Councii^doee 
not feel competent to give any Orders In respect to the ^ropnatioir of'the bsdanco 
of the Fund subscribed to promots the estsohshmeat of a oommunkatioa betweea 
.tMs country and Europe by Steam. Any balance that may remain of the amount sub* 
acribed by Government* will be diapoaeable according to the determination of 
majority of any meeting of Subscribers t^n^ay have hepn ^uly convened and held 
the parpps»of Anpr<^iiirin8 tho fund. JElia Lordship in Council has 44 power 
Wftr the suMieripaons oYodiers. 

3. Urn GovetAmfat Amts are not authorised 


draw Billa on tha' HbniMle 
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in Council deem it nece!»«ftry orprop^*r to erant a Bill in th# present instance. Thd 
remittonce must be made, if mane at all, by i)ie purcbn^e'of Itiils in tbe market and 
the Government Agents will probahlv be able to eifeet this tor the Commutee, 
assured of the authority niider which the appropriatinu may bennule. 

S.--A copy of this letter will be forwarded to the Government Agents for their ia*' 
formation and guidance, 

1 have the honor td be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

. H. T. PBINSEP, 

OunciZ Chamber, June i, 1829. - to Goet. 

No. 9. 

To Charles Moblev, Esq. &c,&c.&c, 

IVIy Dear Sir,^T hope you will do me the favour to state the grounds nbon which 
the Accountant General, and Sub>TreoBurer, retain tlie mniety of the Sieuin fund 
■abacription in their possession, for general tnforjAntion to-uiorrow. 

^ Yourli faithfully, 

June 23, 1830, , - JOHN HAYES. 

No. 10, 

To Commortore Sir John TIavfs. 

Sm,—In reply to your communication of this dine lespecting the Stenrn Fund 
'deposited in our hands, webave ih honor to stat»* t' at we nre prt ^ar»d to pa\ over 
the amount of the Subscription of Goveititnetit remninmg iti our ciistodv n<^corfiing to 
the decision of n majority of any meeting of Subscribers that way be duly eonveued 
for tl^ purpose of appropriating the Fund. 

Government‘having declined to fumi'^h us witban\ instructions ns to the apnro- 
priatioii of other subscriptions. We have only to add tliai we are prepared to tnaks 
over the amount to such party or parties as may be legally autborised to receive the 
same. 

We Imve tbe honor to be. Sir, yourobdt. Servants, 

C. MOBLEY, A G. 

Fort William, Government A ffent\Office, June 23,1830. JAS. BAH WELL, 

i&iu6*Ti«tUitrer* 


The above documents having been read. Commodore Sir John Haves requested 
the Meeting to proceed to the election of a Chairman. 

JUf. John Smith proposed that Sir John Hayee do take the Chair. 

Cemmndore Hayes begged to deohne tbe honor, and moved UiM^Mr. John Smith 
he requested to act as Chairman, which was seconded bv Mr. H. T.Yriosep, and 
carried. t 

Mr. Smith having taken the Chair, called upon Mr. Waghorn, and tbatgeutlemna 
detailed his proceeding in furtherance of his plan of Steam Navigation between £ng« 
land and India, since Jiis last departure from this country in 1828. 

‘ Hr. Smith said, ihatMr. Waghorn bafd now developed his proceedings ipsupport of 
liis plan of Steam Navigation to India via the Cape of Good Hope, and be considered, 
that tbo*fae bad been unable to succeed in consequence of the tion-remisaion of tha 
funds, that he had fuHv shown, that no exertion had been wanting on hia part to giv# 
it affect; but be apprehended that tbe first matter to be considered was, how tlia 
Steam fund wss to be made availphie; how those difficulties which presented them« 
•elves to payment of it were be surmounted. He had heard that those difflcttl« 
ties still existed to the payment of the funds to any person now in Calcutta ;'bnt 
that the Government Agents were willing to pay them to every person, in tbe pfo* 
porttons they coald show they bad subscribed, sod with interest ; and the Govern* 
itsewt were willing to pay the portion they bad subscribed themselvei, for tbe 
ffijM^rance of Steam Navigation, to Any person a genm'al meeting of the subseril^ 
wo^d award it to. 

Hatiet begged to propose the first r^ludqn,'which Was m follows !— 
‘'Hist fh« expthrtation afforded by Mr. Waglmm of the oapsel whieb prevented 
%£s qarvpng bHO execution the atrempj to opdo aSteim «oniiBidiiefi*i<» the wif 
^^^be vApeof Good nope, is hij^hly satiefactory as regmfls'’thAiG«Dtlenian'A worn, 
wuprikA, entlliikfiity; aid dkntbs hws thereby to tbe'lhaiikA«f iffit 
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Ififliftti Public, and further that the documents w hich hehnslaid be^'f^re theMeetini?, 
evince, that by lusown unaided enei\;iert l»e h.ia uLi.iuied the tv>unt' nance and support 
of His (Majesty's Government, of tlie HonoiirnMo tJie Court of JJir *<tors, th^ M“i’- 
chants of l^ondou. and Liverpool, connected ivith Itidia, and of the mtermediate Co* 
lonies on the route liy the Cane of Go id Hope.” 

Mr, Sauiiiei> hwifired to secoiui tl»e above resolution. 

Mr, H. T. Pi immp thought such a resolution would meet with no opposition in that 
meetinjr. 

The resolution was then put, and carried iinanimoiialw. * 

JVIr. Smitii here stated, that ho Itad been requesfed to r#*ad a let’^er from ATr. Ar- 
buthnot, the Chairman of ihe IMatiras Cominitiee, to AJr. Watrliom. it was ia 
efiert, that a sum of jf44d 5d. had been sent houn^ior the support of Mr* 
Wai:horii’atpl:ii). 

Mr. G<ee/ntiii; ‘»hid, he sow Mr. P trwel), one of the Government Agents present* 
and ajipreh oded that he could oile# some eaplunation of ihe reubons whv the lunil 
was withheld. ^ 

Air. Barweli stated, that the Government Agents w-oulil be hajip^ to pay over tba 
funds to \ir. Wagiiorn or anv otlier person duiv .iutliorizeil«t(i receive them ; that 
he would inform tbe meetin? that there wereleeal clifli< in the w av. It wa| 

unitecHSSary to mention names, and it mi'^lit he suth. i»*nt to state that one sab« 
scribei had refused to al ow his douatiou to be laid out in the way the fund had 
been voted hv the met-tin^ of I8t'8. 

l)r. l>raut. Atnl ««/»/one, * 

Mr h'invtH, V\ e have apjiiied to the law officers of the Government, and they, 
bare mlormed u$, that legal difficulties pn-nt^nt themst^lve:), anti have aiivised th^, 
sum not to be paid over as required. 1' th^se tiifficulues could he cot tho 

money should be forthcoming; if the C*'ro:niitee louid shew aud satisfy the Go« 
veriiineiit that they were the peisoiis legally authorized to receive it, t^e money 
should at once be paid to tliem. 

Dr (haul could not see what the Government had to do with the funds rhesiib- 
scnoionsof a General Mee'ing. wno had apMOint*>d a Co7rjui>tt>^e. ex lessing their 
sentimeiiis and eiupow*>reiJ tn a >pF>priHie tbean funds; and hn consitinred that * 
they had that power to do so till tliesa lesal guihble.s hid been raised, if any in¬ 
dividuals chose to take back tiieir su 'scription^, let them do so, in G>>d'-< nuine ; but 
do not let ilie main object bo thwa't«'d by any more vain quiobies. Hcw, he would 
a^ik, were a hundred thousand bui»8cnhera. scattered over tlie f.ice of ihe Globe, ta 
make legal (runslers of thetr subscriptions to the CommiUee 1 how were rliey to 
nppear here by their attorneys, and prove their d'-mands and dnect them to he ap¬ 
propriated for thoiifiurpaseB ili‘»f wt-re auhscnbed for I thev had empowered a Com- 
mittae, and^jat Committee had anjdied for the atnuunl and had been refused; an<f 
the Government and their law' nffi. ers had placed unnecessrirv difficulficH in tho wayv 
Me, Dr, Grantf did not well know how to frame his resoluiion ; he would be clad to 
avoid tbe language of censure, hut be would nor w itiihold it when he tiiouvht it 
was demanJed ; and he would therefore move tbe 'oMowine rewolurion, us he consi¬ 
dered the esplftnation of the Government Agents highly uuaaiistaciorr, and emin^-uU 
ly deserving of censure. 

** That the Meeting learn with much surprize that any difficulties should baw« 
•ecurred in receiung the balance of tbe fund from the Government Agents and that 
Ibe CbairiBaB by this Meeiing be empowerd to demand the amount without delay ia 
tlie name of subscnbers generaUy--ond that the iUecting caaanticipate nofar^eg 
obstacles in carrying the highly deairable object before it iiico eHVct-^-aaid that th^ 
obstacles that have already occurred aud the eapLaaatiuus given by them are to thu| 
Mnetiiig eminently dissiitisfactory.*' 

Mr. Ada u seconded pr. Grant’s resomion. 

Mr. H. r. ^rtniep said, on the pi^ if'Government, fie wished to speak to tbai 
resolution, ft was merely asasubscrihpt tothefund; perbaus according to its means 
it bad subscribed a larger sum than otUerd but it bad never acted in the matter 
otherwise than ins a subscriber. When appUcatioo was made to have it paid oveiF 
limiter the resoldtiLon of, 1826, lega) difficulties were,foand« and tbe Govfmmenfi 
. Officers bad this d'{fenl^.-^hs!t under the original motion it a^as appropriate^ to s 
diffiereot purpose* l^s &odt srpre plgced hj the ComnaiUee iA the bands of 
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them bad bean appropnatad to Captain Johnstone, and no difficuUj was made to* 
the payment; but (hat to Mr. Waghorn was for a different purpose. If there werw 
objections, and legal objections, why was not a general meeting called at onoet 
IVhj were not circulars sent round to the different subscribers ? In the course of 
• month answers might have been received but now most of those subscribers had 

t one to England. The question was therefore were the Government officers to 
lamet how could this meeting pass a vote of censure when the Committee had 
X]ot done what they should t The funds were lodged for a particular t'urpose but 
this plan did not come within it, and the Committee had it not in their power to 
appropriate the funds in this way without the consent of the respective subscrib- 
^ers.. Tbev might indeed have voted away the funds for the purpose of erecting a 
'^OtiTTue to Mr. Waghorn, but would the general subseribere sanction such an appro- 
priscioD of their funds. Hut there were legal difficulties snd the only quf:;stion was 
oow to get over them ; they were not quibbles ; the Government Agents could only 
pay over the funds to those by whom they wereVlaced in their hands, let that difl!« 
cttity be got over and the money would be at CAce available to Mr. Wagborn’s 
plan. ^ 

Mr. Sutherland in consequence of some doubts entertained by gentlemen 

near bim, to know if any change bad taken place in the original Committee, for if it 
bad, that might present a difficulty, be did not mean mere ebangee occasioned by 
4eath or absence ^ he meant to ask whether any new Committee had ever been 
called 7 

Sir John Hayet said, that none had been called ; the original Committee was 
still in existence. 

said, that if no changes had taken place in the Commitee, there had 
xn the officers of Government; and if the money had been deposited with him under 
such limitations, he should have refused it. Mr. Morley was not at the time ArcounU 
snt General, and be thought the vote of censure was moved without due considers* 
tion. Mr. Harwell thought, that the meeting had no right to or legal power over the 
funds; they perhaps had better refer to the law officers of Government, or if they 
could show that power, he and his colleague should be happy to pay the amount 
over, otherwise they could not, for it bed been objected to by one, aqd he thought 
that the individual sanction of every subscriber was necessary to be first obtained. 
He would state that no application bad been made for the funds by the Committee 
to bim or bis colleague. 

Sir John Hayes said, that, as Chairman of the Committee, be had applied in per* 
eon snd by letter to Mr. Morley for the funds, snd bad been refused them. 

Mr. Barwell explained and Sir John Hayes assured bim, that h^oold have sbowA 
bim bis own pencil writing on the note, buS that he bad yesttrds^ruhj^ed it out. 

Captain Johnstone said, that in bia opinion, it appeared from wbat bad been said 
that no meeting of the Committee had power over the funds, and they would there- 
fore be unable to procure the money ; and that the moiety was st the disposal of 
each individual subscriber; and be thought that any attempt to procure it by refer¬ 
ence to the law officers ofGovernment would only be attended with proeraatioatiCu 
and expence and that it was very desirable that Mr. Wagborn should proceed'to 
i^Dglsad with the least possible delay. He felt himself in some degree bound to 
support an undertaking of which be had been the original proieotor ; be did not 
mean the projector of Mr. Wagboru’e plan, which he oonsiderea wee better calcu* 
lated to ineure a speedy passage tbeo the meacures adopted in the eeee of the En* 
lerprise, though he could not go all the lengtbe of Mr. Weghorn's eeoguioe oeleu* 
letioDfl* His, Cspt. Johnstone's, original proposal wee for e communioatioa by tba 
Ked Sea, but there were many reasons to render it most desirable that the comibii* 
^icatiott should be established by tbe Cepe oflQood Hope and as Hie Majesty's Go* 
wenuMmt and the Court of Directors had manifested so strong a desire to encourega 
undextakiog, he thought Mr. Waghorn should be enabled to proceed to £dg- 
in proeecntion of his plan with the least poeslble delay. Ha sboold tberejffira 
% f* Tf^t the original eubscribars be tnviteo in^vIduaUy tO trensf^ tbo wnm* 
agmoidty to a new Fund, and that a fresh subecription be opened to mske up any 
difference tbo( night be oceasioaed by Uio seoeswoii 0t Vf tdliwAibesB to the pro* 
fund.’* . ^ ^ 
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. eii 

l/e hftd tAited, be saidi of the liberalitj of the Calcutta pnblio, end, though i|ik 
humbie indiridual, he would beg leave to open the subscription bj putting dowa 
bis name fur One Thousand rupees. (Much applame,) 

Dr* Musion seconded Captatu Johuffcnc*! motion. 

ilfr. Btirtvell said, tbere was one wa^ of getting over all diffienUiea by the Com* 
mittee, if they would guarantee the retunding of any eum that might be demanded of 
the Govornment Agents by any subscribers, and then tlie money should be paid 
ever, and this would shew, that there existed no desire to quibble, and thereibre be 
•aid, the motion of Dr. Grant, he thought, was uncalled for. * 

Dr, Grant, 1 cannot withdraw my motion, but, as one of the Committee, I will 
bear my share of that responsibility. « 

Mt, Gordon thought it was unnecessary for the Comroiitee to talce any such ree« 
ponsibilif^ou themaeives , it was true that no legal conveyance bad been made from 
the general subscribers to the Committee : but they, the Committee, placed the 
funds in the hands of the Government Agents for security, and to that (Juiomutee 
alone were the Gorernment Agents accountable, and to them should they look ^ and 
this, he thought, would be the opinion of the Advocate General* if the case Wfs 
fairly pul to him. * • 

Mr. Barwetl admitted the force of what fell from Mr. Gordon ; but the funds wefis 
not lodged unconditional! V j they were to be returned with interest to the subscrtb* 
era, if not appropriated wtchin a certain time, and therefore the law did not allovr 
them to be returned to the Committee. He thought anew Committee should ba 
•ppoiiited ; and if they guaranteed the Agents agaiust loss, the money should ba 
paid orer. ; 

The Hon, Mr, Elliot said, that he held in his hand a motion, passed a^^foimer 
meeting, extending the time two years further. 

Mr, Smith, We bad better proceed to take the sense of the Meeting upon Dr« 
Grant's motion. 

Mr, Gordon, Shall 1 he allowed to move an amendment? 

Mr Priiaep said, that Captain had already moved an amendment, audit 

‘ eras impossible to move an amendment upon an amendment. 

Mr, Gordon said, that by the course suggested by Captain/oAnitone, the subaerip* 
tioDS of all those who were not in luoia would be lost, and nho, if they were, 
would not refuse to apply them in the way proposed. They have gone, and left 
their subacriptions in the hands of the Committee, viho have placed them with Go- 
▼ernment Agents; he thought therefore, it would be better if Captain Johnstone 
would withdraw part of his resolution and he had no doubt that such arrangements 
could be made a^would be found sufficient. 

Dr, Gre 0 t, it has been suggested to me that I ought to withdraw my motion; 1 
am unwilling to do so ; hut, at all events, 1 cannot unless the seconder consents. 

Mr Adam, 1 cannot; for 1 do nor think that any sufficient explanation has beenof* 
feted, and lam strongly inclined to think there baa been quibbling throughout. 

Mr. BoA'mU wished, that aa censure bad beeu attached to the GoFernment officera 
the motion might be put, and he thought he had otfered an explanation which would 
be deemed sufficient by the majority of tbe Meeting. 

Mt% Gordon and Captain Johnstone hare retired to prepare a resolution to meet Um 
wishes of both. 

Mr, Adam reminded the Chairman that there was a motion before the Meeting. 

Dr, GrantU motion was put from the Chair when there appeared in support of it 
. aoly four* 

Captain Johfittone and Afr* Gordon here returned and mored the amended reeolu* 
lion, but Sir John Hayes having ip their^abeence moved tbe following resolution, 
which was deemed to answer all pnr^rs^ Captain Johnstone withdrew his. 

J'hat an application be again made, signed by all the members of the orginal com* 
.mittee, now present in Calcutta, to tbe Government Agents, for the funds in iheir 
hands, and that they receive from them such amoont aa they shall be able to satisfy 
' the Government Agenta may be, safely paid.” 

' Jfr. SmilA,'the Chairman here requehted to know if Mr. Satikerlandi who voted for 
Dr. Grants mottpa, waa a aubscriber to the original fund. * 

Mr. .Vuthtrian^ skid he waa not. 

Mr, SmUh aaid^ th&t urhia epinion* he bad no right to vote* 
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Mr. Sutherfaiui tlien sniM, tliat as something like a oenanrA upon In'm was imptM 
in ^lt»t had taiif^ti from tbs Chair, he be^j^ed to expiain that he had no wish to voiO 
on ant question relatinsr to the apnrop)lattnii of the balance oi ihe Steam fund or 
in any iray eoniieoted with it : hut before the ineetinjr was opened, he had endea* 
Toured to ascertam the aeutimeiits of t)ie Coinmiitee on the auiject and had been 
inbirmed. that it vi as not only understood, hut that it was expected and eished 
that every person proMMii would vote upon any question put troni ihe Chair. L'nder 
that impression heiitid voted and if he yasin error he stood in the jiKi^Oient of 
%he JMeetiii^ ; lie had been tiMsIed f»ut lie was not alone in error. l«'r the gentlemioi 
who had st'tonded the morion as well as ocheis, were in the same piedicaiiient not 
hem? subsenbers. IK* ot>served however, that the question on w Inch he liad voted 
wa^ not one of the a()^''ro"riution of the fund, but merely a resolution of censure. 
He did'not wiiih iut alio.ild he pr<’3urae to vote as to the appropriation^ the fund. 

Cornmiulore Ha^'Ps r.bserved, thut Mr. Su'beilaod's impression was trir^cj. 

Mr. ^eercMr 1 / i^i niaep said, that ueiiher was a subscriber , but he considered ha 
had a tifflir lo vote. 

Ml . ^mith *iaid, th»*re whs not any thing; like n censure meant or imidied, that his 
^ opinion rem.iined ufiaitered. and he doubted vk herher it whs competent to the ( om- 
mittee to Hothouse a%jv peisou to vote regarding the appropriation qt funds which 
* they had not contributed to. 

Mr. Ad m wislied to hear from the person who had advanced such an opinion, 
something like a leasun tor that o^ inion : for he had heard nothing of the kind iall 
froiu him 


Mr. Sttid, he was not in the chair to give reasons ; that f>e had no intention 

to give :tnv vote uftoii the queationa w Inch had been ag itnieil, but his individt.al 
< 't>pin*>i/:'*hei{i£r such as he had siated it to be, he coru.eived it to be his duty, as 
Chainuai . to tnke the seni'eot the AJeeting upon ihe subject, and in whstevej way 
they iiiighi decide, it uould he equally SHtistac-torv to him. 

Kr. Adoin reuiHiked, that the opinion that could ubt be supported by a reason 
was not iwiriliv of letiitatioli. 

Greeuldu ttioiigiit, that a subscription should be entered into to reimburse Mr* 
W.iguorn the exneiw es he had been pul to in cousequence of the funds not having 
' been for*! Hrue<l ns pr<'niisie</. 

1/r. O'lriion uu!<l be hapiiy to second the motion of Mr. Greenlaw but he thought 
that the'-u.n to roiiubuise Mr. WA^borri for his cxpeiices bhouid come out of somo 
other iiifut. 

Mr. (tietniaw exprees#*(l that such was his intention. 

AJr. S/nii/i in putung Mr John Mayes* motion t») the Meeting begged it might first 
bed/stinctiv Miideis^ood who wen* the parties eiitiiled to vote uisoa the oocs&ind, 
'when It was* u/ianimidislu atlow'ed to re .-it with the originol subscrK^ers to tb# 
Steam Fund only ; the motioii was tlien put and < arried nem-rort. 

' Mr WUliy Biihi, be whs SHlisbeU with rhe exjiJanarion of the Goyernment Offi» 
oersand he considered they were rather deserving ot the gratitude ot the suhscnhers 
than of their censure tor the caie they had evinced for the due sppropnstiouof the 
funds. 

Air. Grectt/ouj then suggested to the Meeting that in justice they were bound to 
reimburse to Mr. Waghoru such expencea as he had been put to in consequenc* 
of the non-remittance of the firoinieed funds. The failure did not arise from any 
itift*tention or neglect on his part ; indeed he bad zealously and energetically 
exerted himself to the, utmost, and tailed solely in the attempt fur the wsntof (bosa 
funds on which he originsliy proposed to m^ke it. He did not call on the Meetirig* 
’to reward Mr. Wagborn for bis exeruons in the cause, nor even to reiiiibiiree to him 
'the expeoees to which he bad been put to during threa years of active and enter- 
prizing exertion, friihoDt, duringthstperiodreceivingasingle Kupaefrotn eitber th* 
'Ooyorximent or the Public. That the balance of the old funds, when obtained, coal4 
Aows^iiaced from lU purpose ; and even if it oould, he Oreanlaw) not bei^ 
an unjiiwil aubsonber, oould nut of course Blake any |tropQait|<m retBtiTe to its tip* 
f but if the Meeting concurred with him in die prepOait&Mts Att it WMn^ 
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mire tLan common justice that Mr. Waj^horn should be reimbursed tboee ex- 
penc<»fl, to winch he haii been put by the uon-fultilment of the public pledge, he did 
BOt doubt tliHC a siifticient fund might easily be obtained by a new subscription, 
oommencnig with that of Sa. Hs lUOO^ so handsomely pledged by Capt. John- 
stone ; anti unieeil he considered that a surplus would remain which might be de¬ 
voted to the furthf*r promotion of an immediate attempt by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hojto. Mr. Greenlaw concluded by observing that be need not take up 
the nine of (lie Meeting by further urging his Resolution, which would speak for 
itself, hut wtiii r^^pect to a remark which bad been made as to what was to fa% 
done in th^ event of the Kuhscription not amountingto the expcoceof Mr. Waghorn. 
be would onlvsay, that be felt assured, that Mr. Waghorn would be perfectly coa* 
tented with whatever might be done. 

Mt. GT%iilaw then proceeded to read his Resolution as follows: — 

** That, ns it appears that the failure in the attempt arose out of the non-remittanca 
of the hntaiice of tiie oni'uml Steam Fuud, and that in consequence Mr. Waghorn, 
besides being disappointed In bariytag into execution a project ff the Hrst public 
importance, has been put to pers mai expenses which otherwise he would not have 
incurred, it is but just chat he slionld be reimbursed such expenses; for wluch pur¬ 
pose, and fir the turcher promotion or the pioject, ii fresh subscription be entered 
into, and that the firmer Committee be constituted n Committee for the purposetf 
ot this Subscription, with power to pay to Mr. Waghorn such sum as may be coa* 
Bidered equitable.'* 

Air. Bruce seconded the Resolution. 

The Hon* J. £. Elliot observed, that considered the Resolution placed the morw 
important object of the meeting which was the encouragement of Steam NSti^ation 
with England in the back ground, and advanced that which was secondary ; and he 
would therefore propose au amendment, modifying the terms of the ResolutioQt 
though keeping its objects as eti'ectuaUy in view. 

In a proposition of this nature Mr. Elliot was seconded by Mr. Hamilton ; and 
on the amendment being read, Air. Greenlaw ohsei-ved, that although he still con¬ 
sidered the terms of the Resolution, as proposed bv him, best calculated to obtain 
the desired end, which was an increased Subscription, and alilio* be thought tbera 
tvas no better way to encourage Sieam Navigation with England than by saving 
those harmless who devoted themselves with disinterested zeal to accomplish it» 
yet as the proposed amendment recognized the claim of Mr. VVaghorn to reim¬ 
bursement ol the restricred expeuceo—as he was desirous on such a subject, that tha 
Meeting should be unanimous ; and referring to the support which the proposi¬ 
tion would^ecei^ by being introduced by a gentleman of Mr. Elliot’s character^ 
and station m society, he would williugly withdraw his ReaoluCioa, and second tha 
amendment. 

Mr. N. Aleiander suggested, that Mr. Waghoru*s expences should be defrayed 
out of the fund already subsciibed. 

Afr. (Va:'i'u>rn said, be must disclaim the idea of having any portion of the origi¬ 
nal fund appropriated to the liquidattou of any expence he might have been put to 
in consequenoe of the money not having been forwarded to England as promised* 
He considered every farthing of that fund pledged, as be himself was pledged, to 
the presidencies of India ; the colonies of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope; tho 
Court of Direoturs, and his Majesty’s Oovurnment. This was a delicate subject 
for him to speak upon, and he would therefore leave it to others, but if he received 
auy thing in the shape of remuneratiou, it must come througli some other ebaonel^ 
but whether remunerated or not, he would still persevere in his plan, (iippleuse.) 

Mr* Eiliat Uiea moved the foUowisg .imendment which Mr. Greenlaw seconded* 

That a new subscription be raised for the furtlierance of Steam Navigation; the 
fund arising from which to be placed in the hands of the old Committee who are to 
be s Committee for shift Bubeoriptioa and chat that Committee he auijmwered t*: 
spbropriate sudh a sum out or the subscriptions as may he considered sufficient to re¬ 
imburse Mr. Wi^hom for the expenoes which he hsi inooued owisf to the aoa-rs- 
ttuttanoe of the Fu&dh 
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This resolution having heen considered to finish the hnsiness of the meeting. 

itfr. Wai'horn hpgged to h^ allowed to return thanks to the meeting for the kind af« 
tenlion with which they had heard the little be had to say, and for the alacrity w itli 
y\hicb they had again come forward, and the zeal with which they had supnorted his 
projected plan. He would at once proceed to Knglund when he hoped lu a short 
time to sail for India, and on the 70th day of his voyage to present himself apiin 
before them, which would be to biin the proudest and happiest day of bis ejiisteuce. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Smith for his able and impartial con¬ 
duct in the Chair and also to Commodore Sir John Hayes for the zeal and ahilitvbe 
• bad sdiB|>laved in forwarding the cause of Steam Navigation lietweeu ludiasudKog* 
land and requesting him to continue Chaiimanof the Committee. 

"Note t.—The Reporter of the above is aware, that be may in some parts have omitted 
Tnuch thot fell from various speakers, and thathe mav not have recorded the proceed¬ 
ings in the exact order lu which they occurred, buthe begs the confused maimer in 
which the meeting was conducted may be remembered, and also that there W'ere at 
cne period, no less than three motions or amendments before the Meeting, regulnrlv, 
or rather irregularly proposed and seconded, to all of which the diffr'renf speakeis 
addressed themselves aud frequently more than one at a ume,^Beti"al Hui karu and 
Ck}o^lv.fJiLne 26. 

—The Reporter at first stated that he did not conceive it to have heen 
movsli/allowed that the right to vote rested only with the Original Subscribers to the 
Steam Fund, nor can he understand how such could he ascertained, as the sense of 
the Meeting was not taken upon it ^ he however Las adopted the words now used 
upon the authority of the Chairman and others, but does not pledge himself to their 
correctness as they have been suggested to him, but he has no doubt they might in the 
confusion that existed baveescaped him, and be will only say, that he did bear some¬ 
thing of the kind f.ill from Mr. Smith but that he did not see it put to tb'e vote or 
by auy means understand that such was unanimously aUowed.^^Re^al IJurhura 
and Chronicle, June 58. 

Note3 ,—Several respectable persons having assured the Reporter of the Hurkarup 
that previous to the puttingof Sir John Hayes, motion seconded by Mr. Rruce, the 
Chairman Mr. Smith took the sense of the Meeting for the purpose of determining 
who were eligible to vote, and that it was carried by a show of hands, that none were 
ftave fiuhaerihers to the old fund, he is willing to suppose, that it must have been 80 » 
and that it escaped hie observation in the general confusion which prevailed. 

The Reporter in adopting the corrections which were suggested to him, did not 
in the least meen to deny, though be did not wish to pledge himself to the accuracy 
cf that which he did not himself perceive to be regularly carried and which, judg¬ 
ing f^om what he beard from some of those around him, he did not suppose was grne- 
raiiy utulirstood, parUcularly when he knew, that under the same eircumstenees, 
others wers U to he deceived as he litkrkairu • nd ChronivUt 
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At a of the Acricnltural and IIorticulMiral Society of India, held 

wiihin the Town Hall, on Wednesday Evening, the 23d June, 1830. 

Sir Kdwnrd Ryan, Prf'sident, iu the Chair. 

Mr. iMirudiin, in tha name of Sir Robert Colquhoun, proposed Colonel Gardner^ 
of f’oss Gunge, as a Member of the Society. 

Mr. (wilder seconded, and that gentleman was dolr elected, ^ 

Mr, Mincliiti proposed Mr. Currie, ef Howrah, Mr. Caider seconded, and Mr. 
Cwrrie i^Wdnly elerted. 

('u})taiQ Francis .lenkin« having resigned as an ojdinarv Member of the Society, 
it u ns moved by Mr. Miucbio, and fvesolved, that lie be elected an hom^rary Member. 

'I'he I’resident informed the A*ieefing that an answer had been aeceivvcl from Go* 
Ternmerit. to the 1.titter of tiie Secretary dated aist Apni,last, approving of tho 
aclieitie of premiums proposed by tho Socir-tv, and that the*e had been publi^Otl 
in all the papers of the P’*esodencv, both KngUsh, 15engalee and Persian, 

Head the followiog Utter trom Air. VV, II. ^MacNaghton, Deputy Secretarj* 
to Government, dated iBth Alay, 1830: — 

To C. K. lloBisoN, 

biecretary to the Afp^iculturol and }1crtiriiliurnl Society, CalmUtt^ 

Sir, —I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor (ieiiernl in 0e*.^cil 
transmit to you, tor the purpose of being submitted to the Society, the annexed 
copy of an extract from the pmceedinge of Government, in the General Department, 
under duto the ^7th ultimo, together with the papers (No. ,3 to 7), in originai, which 
accompanied the same, and to request that they will funnsli Government with their 
opinion us to the beat mode of making the experiment with the Cotton and Tobacco 
Soc<U adverted to in the Hon'ble Court's Dispatch. 

2d. The Committee are requested to state whether they have invited communira* 
tione fiom Individuals who mav be disposed to uuderinke the cultivation of Cotton. 
Tobacco and other raw products suited to the Horae Market, as suggested in the 
lltli paragraph of the Government Resulutions under date the 29th of December last* 
aud which points do not appear to liave been adverted to in your letter under date 
the 2Ut ultimo ; and if such invitation has been made, whether any, and what indi* 
yiduuts, replied to^t. 

Srd. Shqi^ld the Committee he of opinion, that the design of malting ob expert* 
ment i" this species ot cultivation by means of Individual Agriculturists is hopeless, 
and that success cannot he anticipated from any plan without the assistance of Go* 
vernment, to bo iifforded in the manner and on flift principle described in your letter 
of the last meutioued date. His Lordship in Council would wish the Committee to 
ascertain where a piece of ground is to be bud to the extent of 50(> becgahs to ha 
farmed or purchased on reastmable terms, and wliicli mav be fttvourable to the growtk 
oi the supariur articles of raw products which it is intended to introduce* 

4th. The seeds will be forwarded to you on their .arrival, but a portion (if they 
am sent in sufficient quantity) will be reserved for transmission to Bundelkund, as 
dtiternuD^ in the 6iU paragraph of the Government resolutions dated S9th Decern* 
ber last. 

5th. The Mint Committee has been requested to instruct Captain Forbes to place 
himselfin oominunicaiion witli you in order that within a reasopable period B^sr the 
arrival of the Saw Gins, sufficient for the rurposes of public inspeciion, that bfiicer 
may be prepared to have them set up ia sjy eituation pointed out by the CooiBiitiee* 

6th, You will be pleased to return the origin^ papers with year reply* 

I am. Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

, <Sigoed) W..H. MA€NAGHTEN, 

Cimnmi Chomhvr, Moy 1S| isSO* Depy. .Sacy, to ' 
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£itract from the Proceedings of the Wight Hon'hle the Governor General in Covncil, its 

the General Depat tmenty under date the i!7ih April 1830. 

Extrnct from a Public General Letter from Hon’ble tbe Court of Directors, dated 
the 9ih December, 1829. 

2. Our letter of the 8th July haei acquainted you with tbe measures we are fakinj; 
for obtaining from the United States of America, various kinds ot Coiton Seeds, ns 
well as the most approved IMachines used in the Southern States ol North America 
for clearing Cotton Wool from irs seeds and impurities. 

3. We liov© received tiie first supply of American Colton Seeds, which have 
been drawn from the Crop of the year 1828. This supply comprises of tlie species 
Lnojj 5 ;n os Upland Georgia Cotton and Seeds of the Cotton of Louisiaua know ii m 
Commerce as New Orlelhs Cotton, both being of the description called b) the plan¬ 
ters green Seed Cotton, the Wool of whicli adheres to the Seeds with n ^Cjidt-rabU 
degree of tenacity fully ns much ns iii the common Cotton of India. ’I’hese are the 
Linds of American Cotton, wbicli ore most ext-'n^ively used by the Manufactures 
of Britain. We have bI«o obtained a supply of the Seeds of Sea Island Cotton (wluch 
are black) the wq'^I of Inch is much esteemed for the fineness and length ot ii» fibre. 

4. We have likewise received six of the Machines for cleaning Colton, called 
■Whitney’s Saw Gins, •iWo of which we sliall transmit to your Presidency with tbe 
Colton Seeds. W'e have desired our agent to send ns a description of the method of 
using the Saw Gins in North America, and you shall he furnished with a copy as soon 
as it comes to hand. It is sufficiently clear from an inspection of the Maciiine that 
it is put into motion by manual labour by means of a wheel and winch with a re- 
Tolving strap upon the small pulley-wheel that forms part ofthe I^Iachiite itself, as 
ebew'D in a sketch drawing that will he found in the Packet. The large wheel or 
first motion is very simple, upon which account we suppose it has not been transiint- 
ted from America with the Machines. A wheel of tins kind can, however, be 
readily constructed in India. 

5. We have mused a trial to be made in our presence of the working of the Saw 
Gin upon a small quantify ofindia Cotton happening to be in nur Warehouses, w’luch 
had been very impeifectly, if at all divested of its Seeds, and nlthoutih this expeiiinent 
was made under the disadvantage, of the Cotton being old, very dry, and much press¬ 
ed together, the result seemed entirely to esiablisli the merit of the invention. 

6. The AVhitney Machine whicli it is our desire to introduce into India has been 
noticed in the Parliamentary Papers of the year 1828, in a report of an American 
Committee of Commerce, where it is said to be so simple in it-* construction, and so 
easily worked and managed, that tbe Negroes in the Southern States ore employed to 
work it. We cannot tlierefore entertain any douhr of the Saw Cims being suitable to 
the process of cleaning Cotton by the natives of India. Wo also conclude that the 
Indian workmen will be competent to fabricate such Machinea for general use, but 
in order to facilitate the bringing them imo practice, without l^s of time, it is our 
intention to send you some separate sets of the circular Saws, which arevof iron (not 
nteeO as the only part of the Machine, in the making of which (here can he no difH- 
cnlty* These detached Saws will also be useful as patterns for native Smiths, for 
tbe guidance of w'hom we propose also to send a complete set of all the other parts 
of the Machine, which are of metal. 

7. You will receive with the beforrmentioned articles a small quantity of Cotton 
Seed of the growth of Detnerara in South America, which, although it is not unknown 
in India, we are desirous should be planted as a renewed experiment* It is of the 
Black Seed kind, like tbe Sea Island, of which the wool readily parts from the 
Seeds and probably will not require tbe application of a Saw Gin. This kind of 
Cetton is cultivated with great success in the Brazils. 

8. We shall also send a case containing twenty-five pounds of Maryland Tobacco 
Seed wluch, w are informed, will be sutfioient for cultivation upon a large scale, 
and it may therefore be tried experifneu tally in a variety of situations. 

9. We transmit in tbe Packet the following Papers, having reference to the cul¬ 
ture oi Cotton and Tobacco, viz, 

, 1. Remarks on the culture of Cotton in the United States of America, which we 
Save received from our agent with the Cotton Seed. 

II. Paper on the culture of Tobacco in Virginia received in like manner. 

HI. Statement of the best method of cultivating New Orleans Cotton received in 
like manner. 

. IV. Extract of Captain Ba'atl HalPa Travels in North America, ao far as regards 
the cultivation of Cotton ; but we must remark that this author’s statement ot (he 
mode of cleaning Cottofi by what ha deooiiunates Whitsey'a Saw GiOf is not Bppli<- 
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cnMe to tlie Mncliinps now about to be sent to you, but evidently refers to another 
Ainencon Gui, probably like that wbicli we sent to inoia several years ago. 

10. We are strongly impres^^ed with the opinion, tlint nothing but attention and 
perseverance is required to make Indian (/Otton Wool a productive aiticle of Export, 
un«l there is no (>oiDmrrci»l object conneciecl with our in<liun possessions of greater 
imnonal iriipoitimce. We desire tlierelore, that the arrival of the Saw Gins in India 
be made matter of general publicity, and that such Kxtnicts from the Papers now 
sent in the Packet as you may consider likely to be useful to the general cultiva- 
tors be published at intervals in the Newspapers. 

JI. We iuive prepared the like supply of Machines and Seeds for consignment to* 
our Government ot Bombay. 

Oidered, that a copy ot tiiose paragraphs be sent witli the enclosures* therein re¬ 
ferred to, in oiiginal, to tin* rerritoua! Department that no^sures may be takA in 
that De pjjit inent tum.ike the experimental cultivation ordered by thf Hon’ble Court 
wjtli tkeH^di. tiaiisraitted. 

OidrrtMl, tiiat til'' Kngineora of the Calcutta New Mint be instructed from the 
I’erritonal Department to set up the^wo Saw Giusraentioued in I'ara. 1*, of the Hon*ble 
Couri ’s letter, and to send one oijliem to tlio Town Hall for public iiibpection. The 
other IMaehine wuh the Saws expected from England will be forwarded thro* the 
Doaid of Trade to the Conituercial Resident, at Etuwa and C&lpue, for his report 
upon Its usefulness lu this country. 

(A true Extract.) 

(Signed) H* T. PRINSEP, Secy^to the Govt, 

2'erritorial Depintmenty IHlh Matj, 1830. 

(A True Copy.) 

(Signed) W. II. MACNAGIITEN, Offg. Deputy Secy, to 


No, 1. 

Remarks on the Culture of Cotton in the United States of America. 

The preparation of Cotton land requires most particular attention j it must be re* 
peateilly ploughed and frequeritly harrowed, say twice, or thrice, until it is fully 
pulveii''ed, Drils 4 feet n part, in some instances 3, are then made with a plough, 
into whicli, if the soil be poor, old well-rotted stable manure is placed; and at 
n distance of Ij to 2 feet, a hole, not exceeding 1 inch to l.J in depth, is made 
with a hoe, and a hantilul of Seed is dropped ilierein which must be immediately 
covered with the soil, 'I’he planting generally takes place between the i^Oth April 
and lOih May—the carli»'r the better, that the Cotton-may be manned before tho 
appearance of (he fall of frosts, 3 he richer the soil, the larger and better the 
crop, 89 with evfj^y vegetable. When tiie plants are about 1 inch above ground^ 
they are thinned with the hand, leaving 4 only ; at a later ptriod, and when all 
danger from insects \'C, is well over, they are again thinned, and two only aie left 
to bear : from these by having or ploughing the we«‘ds must he kept clear, until the 
bowls are perfectly ripe and begin to open, which occurs during September and Oc¬ 
tober ; as they expand freely, the Cotton must by hand be picked clean from tho 
bowl, and, being a little damp, exposed for a day or two in a dry situation to the rays 
of the BUD. The quality, of the Cotton first picked is always the cleanest and 
best—to save trouble, 11 is customary with some Bimitersto defer picking out any 
of the crop till the whole of the bowls be ripe and have expanded and become dry 
by the influence of frost or cold weather. This plan is to be deprecated : for tbe 
bowls opening most irregularly, those first expanded are left to be injured by rains, 
dews, and decayed leaves, &cc. When the crop is picked from the howls, it is spread 
over the floor of a room (should the Cotton be damped) till it is dry, and is thea 
sent to the Gin where the Seed is extracted from the fibre. 

During the first week in August, some Planters, where the crop is not too ex¬ 
tensive, top each plant to the first eye, ieeving only 6 branches to bear. This en- 
creasea the quantity and quality, but forces the plants to throw out suckers, which 
are most difficult to be kept under. > 

Stiff clayey soils require more Seed than light sandy ones ; the plant being very 
delicate, requires the united efforts of several shoots to force its way through tbe. 
surface, which often becomes packed and hard. Where Seed is abundant a larg^ 

« 

* rnM. i to 11—Noc. S to 7, 
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l)on‘lfnl gliould alwnys be sown in each hole ; where it is scarce* and the land ligiit, w 
sniu'ler quantity may suthce ; 200 English acres would require from BOO to 1000 bushels 
iSood (Litton. 

An acre will produce from 1,600 to 2,000 pounds Seed Cotton, (i, e. with the Seed> 
or 400 to .VK> pounds clean or ginned Cotton, but this is a large virld ; gpiieially, on 
average soils, from 12 to 1,000 pounds Seed Cotton are produced to the acre. A 
bale of Cotton weighs from 36t) to 400 pounds* 


No. 2* 


Pi^er on the Culture of Tobacco in Virginia, 

I yesterday received your letter of the 24ch instant, to which I tsk^^easure in 
imtn«*<iiately replying. I'itiy pounds* weight, or two bushels, of rohacco Seed w'ould 
be sufficient to plant the whole state of Virgiriig^ some &ay a surface equal in extf nt 
to the United States ; and that quantity cannot by any possiiiility be procured at tJiis 
season, indeed i{ will be out of my power to obtain any quantity of value to m»u ; 
but I have spoken to several of my friends m this place who grow Crops of I'd* 
bucco ; and have reqiv^sted them to instruct their Overseers to leave as many plants 
as possible to run into Seed, which they have promised to do, and i shall wuite to 
all my acquaintance in the country to do the same, and prevail upon their neighbours 
to save as much Hs they can. The Seed is never gaihered, indeed is not ready till 
the fall of the year; aud no Planter keeps on hand more than what is i equisite for 
Ins own use. Respecting the culture of Tobacco, I shall communicate the process 
adopted throughout Vitgiuia, premuing, that success depends upon soil, situanou» 
climare oiid bcasons. New ground, virgin soil, produces the best ilescriptiun. Tlunt- 
beds iw* The reception of Seed are prepan d in the full, in rather a moist situation, 
of pure vegetable mould minutely pulverised, entirely free from weeds; having the 
surface completely scorched by burning BruKh-wood or shavings of wood upon lu 
The Seed la sown much alter the manner of Cabbage Seed, about as thickly and as 
deeply and raked in this is done during the month oi f'chruiiry. Karly in May, 
according to the season, or during that month, the Plauts ure removed to the field 
and are placed out on hills raised above tlie surrounding surface from B to 12 incites, 
at distances varying according to the strength of the soil, from :> by 4, to 4 by o. 1 hus 
tlie rows are 4 feet a part, as With Indiau Corn, and the hills lu the row 3 ieec 
distant from each other. 


The Plants are allowed to stand unnfolested till they begin to throw out suckers, 
which must be carefully removed by hand us often as they appear. By hoeing and 
ploughing all weeds must be kept under, ns with Corn and Cabbages in a garden* 
When the Plant has throw’ii out eight or twelve well sued leaves, according to the 
atrengtli or richness of the soil, it must he topped ; by which u meant,^f the ground 
be rich, twelve leaves may he left— if poor, only six or eight; the best way la to 
leave only six to ten. The Plants being kept tree from w'ortns or caterpillars, which 
prey upon them, are left to stand till they ai«' perfecily iipe , this is (ieterinuied by 
the thickness of the leaf, and the crackling sound produced by breaking it. They are 
then cut with a ktiife, and placed upon poles horizotitully exposed 11 the sun for 
several days, till they die, and become of a yellow or brownirib hue, care meantime 
being taken that they he not exposed to rains, or very heavy dews. Prom the field, 
bunging on the same poles, they are removed into log houses, and hung uoou tho 
roofs. Under them, during wet weather, slight fires are kept up, the smoke as¬ 
cending from which dries tlie srem and prevents mould ; after hanging thus for tlirea 
4rt four weeks, the Plants are, when in a very dry state, taken from the poles and iixe 
carefully paeked on the dry Hour and covered with straw, to guard them from 
frost. If the winter be very wet, they are several times hung up, find dried par¬ 
tially with the smoke of wood fires, and replaced in bulk. 'Finally, in the month 
ef May the plMtd are all hung up, and allowed to remain till a tolerably warm 
•ad moiat day, when they are taken down, and the leaves, being i^ipt from the 
era.tied up in bundles of 6 to 7 leaves each, with s leaf binding them to- 
.{edier, and srethua packed carefully into libds. 12 to IMIO fumnds are put into 
the butt-ends of the Tobacco tonching the Cask, odAthn point directed 
to the centre* 



gltftig ie inyurious; and if the season be sulficiahtly dry kadfiriimi U is better 
^thb.Xcdncco cntkely by the aid of the sun. ' 
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• No. 3. 

Sfatemsnt of the hett meihod of cultivating New Orleans Cotton* 

The cultivation is simple, mid easily understood, so tiiat a fevr general directiont 
will suthce to (iescnhe out manner of preparing a Cotton field, and the care and 
titu ntioii lequi^ite to keep it free from vreedsand grass. 

Isi. As Hi the most sinluhle soil for growing fine Cotton, I shoold prefer that 
which IS nch, light atid dry ; hut it is geiieially thought that new land does not pro¬ 
duce os hue a ipiulity of Cotton as that which has borne cue or two crops of grain 
previously. 1 he situation should be such that there is no danger of an overflow 
water, which woulnseriously ih}ure the plant. In preparing the giound we use only 
tlte plougli and lay oil the rows from four to six feet, and where the soil is as rich 
bs the aiiuvioii of tiie low ground on the ftlississippi, even eight feet is not too ttueb. 
M e open tile lidges by riiiinmg a narrow drill by plough oi^oiheiwise, aud sow tho 
Seed in vie would grain, covering it lightly witli a harrow. 

'i iio plant on Its firat appeaiunce and for some weeks is extremely delicate, and 
ea*>]ly injured hy careless working* J he rows at first thickly covered with planta 
must ill about ten days be t hinuta out. so as to leave the stalks single at the dis¬ 
tance of eleven inches or a foot fi^m each other, or, as some of the plants may be lost 
erdotroyed, we guierally leave two or tliree together; but about two weeks more 
at furiheai, they must be reduced to one, as experience has ptoved that the plants 
will not fiounsh il at allcrowdcd. While thinning the rows, great care must be taken 
to ci(Mir cheiii oi all glass and weeds in the eaily age of the Cotton—this is done with 
the lioe ; ni a short tune after, to facilitate the w'ork, we use ploui;hs between iba 
rows, w lieie every thing must he keptdown, and nut a blade of grass should be sufler- 
ed to gr<*w indeed to obtuiu a good crop ot (hutun, -^triet uttentiunis required to rule> 
not to buffer any thing to grow among iJie plants until it is fully matured. 

I he tune oi planting orrather sow mg our Cotton vanes according to the se^on ;ge- 
nerully we begin from the first of Aprd to Che fifteenth ; as a rule, 1 would bay as aooa 
us there IK no danger of tiost. 

I liHjte general ot)8«‘ivatiou8, I tru^t, will he sufficient ; indeed it is impossible to 
fiilf 111 obimniug u Cotton crop, providetl the ground be kept perfectly clean, and the 
plants be not ciov%de(i. The quality of the Cotton depends moro perhaps upon cord 
and utteiiiioii ui gatiiering and diying it, than upon the culture of the piaiit. 

Fiom till* first ol >eptemher, or sooner, tlie bolls begin to mature and open succes¬ 
sively until vMiiitT has stopped the vegetation of the plant. As soon us the boll has 
comj)let(dy opened, the Cotton w hicii titeii liHiigB partly out of its shell, and has be- 
c me uiiuost dry, must be gatheied by liHiid, care must be inkeii by the gatherer (or 
jm'ker us we cull the laborer J to take hold wiili his tiiigers of all tlie ditfereut looks of 
the Cotton, so that tiie \vhole may come out at mice, and without bieaking oft any of 
the dry leaves about tli(‘ holi ; it any drv leuves full upon the Cotton beiore the gather¬ 
er bus secured his handful in the bag which hangs at lus side, they must carefully bo 
tukfMi off. It 13 necejsary to use a close bug, to galhei the C’otron, as the'plaiu, though 
still dourishf^g, has on it, many dead and diy leaves which are easily shukeu down, 
and It is this admixture ot leaver which is objected to so much hy iheapinner, and w lU 
alwuvs lower the quality and price of Cotton. Alter gatheiing the Cotton it should 
as soon as jrossihle be exposed to the .siiii on scaftoldH, and thoroughly dried ; and if 
not immediately ginned and packed, it must be stored in secure burns. 

J deem it useless to enter into a description of our gins nnd presses, as they are 
niHiiiifactured and well undeistood in Euglund ; J shiill only ohsejve that a cylinder 
of suxty baga ought not to make mure than 600 or b(K) pounds of clear Cotton lu 
hours—if made to run faster, the Cotton would not he bO cluuii, and the iolinos might 
often be broken or cut iiy the too rapid motion of tlie. bags. 

Kesolved, that the letter oi Cioreiimieut, and the extiueis wbicb accompanied it, be 
referred to the Agricultural Conimittec. which is requested to take the whole into 
cansulerutiou, and to report to the Society, at the next Meeting, its senumeiits oa 
the whole clauses of the letter, eheu a reply will be framed and forwarded to Go. 
Vernmeni. 

Resolved, that the Secretary be reqneited to write to Captain Forbes, sending 
him extracts from the above papers, whic'j relate to the Saw Gins, and requesting to 
be iiiforiued. whether it has reached him, and is ready lor inspection. 

Resolved, that Mr. Kyd be chosen a Member of Ibe Committee of Papers. 

The President laid before the Society, pupers on the cultirarion of ihe Mulberry 
Tree and the rearing of Silk Worms, according to the Chinese and French methods* 
by Miss Davy, in irhioh the writer gires % decided prelereuce to the Chinese aie« 
thod* 
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Rond a letter from Mr, Pakenbnm, enclosinp: a pap«*r by Mr. Mallet, of Balaaftre, 
on the CotioQ plantation at that place, from o-bicb a specimen bad been sent to tiie 
Society in the beeinuing of May last, and on irhicb several members of the Com- 
xojttee, also Mr»Finlav, of Glonter Works, had given their opinion. 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to write to Government, soliciting to 
be furnished with all the intormation wbicb tiier possess regarding the Teiiasserim 
Cotton, of the Seed of wbtch a number of bags were lately sent to the Society for 
distribution. 

Read a letter from Mr. Sheppard, of Liverpool, dated 14th December last, whicli 
actompanied 600 grafted Fiuit I'rees, of sorts, shipped on the Brig Indian* 

The Secretary informed the Meeting, that on the arrival of these trees be had 
foiYtarded the whole pf the correspondence and lists to the S^cretniy of the 
Garden Committees, as well as the boxes of plants to the Allipore Gard^^ 

Mr. Miiichm stated, that he bad been requested bv Sir Robert C<'U]ifrfoun, Secre¬ 
tary of the Garden Committee, to submit to th^ Meetins: the following propositioa 
of that Committee, regarding tbefuiuie disposal of Kurupe imported Fruit Trees. 

Resolved, tbai* the proposal be adopted by the t^ociety. 

Mr. Mincbiu furtherjstated, that this importation of Fruit Trees bad almost entirely 
failed, not l.o remaining alive ; and on the part of tlie Garden Committee be propos¬ 
ed that in future the importation of these should be altered and modified. 

Resolved, that the proposal of tbeCarden Committee be adopted, and the Secre¬ 
tary be requested to write in terms of it, to England, and elsewhere, for our future 
mipplieg. 

Mr. Miiirbio further stated the wishes of the Committee to be allowed to expend 
.the sum of Us. Ibt) in Tailing a wall for the culture of irrape vines, and Ks. lOt) 
in repteiing the conservatory, bullock sheds, and luaUies’ houses destroyed by the 
lute gales. 

Resolved, that these two sums be granted to tlie Garden Committee* 

Read the following letter from Captain Sage, of Diuapore 
To C. K. Robison, Esq. 

Secretary to the Agricultural and HorticuUnral Society, Calcutta. 

Sin.^As a Member of the Society to which you are Secretary, 1 have to propose 
that as the Eituation of this placets admirably adapted for the establishment of a 
Branch or provincial Society of Agriculture and Horticulture, it is the intention of 
the few Members ot the Society at this place to appropriate a plot of ground for the 
purposes olu Nursery Vegetable and Fruit Garden, sboubi our proposition meet with 
theeanction and be supported by the fostering cure of the Farcnt Society. 

l^nd. The abnndoiiment ot the Toosah Garden we understandijio have been occasi¬ 
oned by the heavy expence it entailed on tlie Society. 'I'his will not a muiTer of 
objection to the one now proposed, as we calculate upon noj pecuniary assistnnca 
whatever from the Society ; on the contrary, it is not unlikely we may be able to udd 
to its treasury. 

Sd. From the Parent Society we sJiould look for Seeds, Fruit, Trees, Plants, &c. 
not as absolute gifts, but rather as depositon liable to be appropriated as the Society 
sball see fit,when the difierenet Fruiis of F^urope and Chiua shall have been graft¬ 
ed on country stocks and inured to)the climate. 

4tb. We also consider that grafts and seeds furnished from onr intended Nursery 
will be better suited to the climate, both above and below us, than when subject to 
a more sudden change of temperature ; and tliis observation applies equally to Ne- 
paul, from which oountry it is our intention to procure whatever is rare and valuable, 
and endeavour to assimilate them to the climate of tbia place previously to trunsmit- 
tiBg them to your Gardens, or to the Upper Provinces. 

fitb. Constant water carnage boUt up imd down, as also through 4mveral branch 
gtreama, seems to point out this place as better calculated for^ad«yot, than any 
other ; the cmiataDt passing of strangers, both up and down the xiver, a populous 

B hood m Tirh out, Sarun and Shahabud, will bring^ibe Ntftsery into notice, 
>pe afi'ord a aufiiciency oi Members to ensure the permanency of our iatend- 
aking, which cannot fail to be productue of great and extensive advan- 
be country around us. ' 

RiH remain for the Society, after due oonsideratioii, to. •RJ^orUe us.to adntit 
xs,i who. siieli be considered as Members of the Ptrehi'-S^iety as well «s eyf 
«re rminciil Society, wd &«i«,irhMe««BUapi^«Dt m owuidet iv-e.4baU 
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•ci^ttire a sufficient revenue) not only to cover the expences of oor own Nursery* but* 
as beibre remarked) to assist tbe Parent Society. 

1 have the honor to be* Sir, your most obdt. Servant* 

(Signed) Wu. SAGE* Dttuipore* May 25, 1830* 

Kesolred, tliat the proposal of Captain Sage be approved of and that the Socre« 
tarj rejily to the propobition. 

Jteau H letrer irom Air. II. H« Wilson* forwarding to the Society a Peach* Uia 
grun (li ui' hu garden at Haauiig's place* under the care of Mr. Dariea* which weigh- 

eii 10 81CCM weight. 

Kesolved, that the Secretary he requested to get the Advertisement regarding 
the Premiuma lor the eucceaeful cultivation of Cotton* Tobacco* Silk and Sugar* 
which had been translated into Bengalee and Persian* titnsmiued to the tTpper 
ProviJWau^ 

Babi.o Hadacanth Deb presented the following paper* which he thought might be 
hicbiy useful to the cultivators ofsCoiluii lu this country ; and although he was not 
able to state who the author ot t)|e ** Su»gcUu*iii'' is, he was of opimon that the So* 
ciety would confer a benefit by giving them every publicity :— * 

Suggestions for the Culture and Preporat'tan of Cotton, 

Cotton grows in any soil that is not over moist. The comuiou opinion* however, 
that It Houiishes most in barren or impoveusbed land, is erroneous. It will, doubt- 
leM, grow in arid soils, not oxbaiisted by previous cultivation ; yet there cannot be 
a doubt that it will prove more productive lu good or middling land, consisting of 
loose di y mould, tree from clay or marl, ll the iiicliDation ot the laud be suthcient 
to carry ott' the water, the labour of trenching and drsining, which is necessary in 
level lauds, will be saved. As no plant requires so little rain as Cotton, the dote 
vicinity of high mountains is injanoiis to it, while it is benehcial to the cnfee. On 
the other hand, the saline air of the sea«shore* which generally destroys Coffee* is 
Isvourable to Cott(/n« 

'J'lie land for Cotton must be cleared in the dry season ; and the operations should 
coiiimeiice in sufficient uiue to allow the wood and brush, which have been cut down* 
to dry so as to be burned before the rams setiii. The more completely the ground is 
cleared, the more productive is the Cotton likely to be. 

In aituaiioiis where the rains are not violent, the Cotton Seed is generally put iuia 
the ground utnn early period of tlie rainy season. But m places differently circum- 
Etuiiced, this operation is deterred till tiie rains are within a month or two of their 
termination , with a view both to guard against an over>luxuriant vegetation, where.* 
by the piuuts might exhaust their strength in brunches and leaves, and to avotd^tha 
injurious consequences ot ram ^at the time the btoasoms are appearing and the 
p(»du (orrning. 

In Georgia and JJIarohna* considerable labour is bestowed in ploughing and har¬ 
rowing (he^round, and forming ridges, raised pretty high, with trenches batweon. 
I'lds, uo doubt, assists vegetation, ami uc the same time serves to carry off* the wa¬ 
ter from the Hat lauds. The same thing is done, though less carefully* with hoes* ia 
liemerura and Berbice: but is seldom doue in the West India Islands. There* how¬ 
ever, the helds are regularly laid out* and the holes opened in straight lines* The 
distunce betw'een the holes varies from hve feet in poor soils to eight feet ia neli 
soils. The botes are made by loosening the earth for about eight or nine inches 
or a foot square, and Hve or aix inches deep. From fffteen to sixteen seeds* spread 
longitudinally, may be put into each bole nnd covered over liglitly with earth* not 
above one or two inches deep at most. The more moist the ground ia* t^ mors 
lightly altottid the seed be covered* otherwise it will be apt to rot. The pianta wiU 
generally ftbow themselves in from five to uiue days* but some times not before 
fourteen. When they have four distinct leaves, half the number in each hole may 1^ 
drawn, and these must afterwards be gradually reduced* until only one* and tlmt the 
most vigoroua and healthy plant, ia left in each hole. For the ffrat sis weeks «ihe 
planta ere of *low growth* und very tender , end they must be carefeUy k^t clear ef 
weeds onlil they beeome of lufficienti aise to auppreaa nil extraneous growth. It 
would be of great aenice also, that the vartli should be occaaioselly dmwaup abovt 
the roots, until tlie biossoms appear* when thib opera^on is no longer necessary. 
At the end of aix wedka, -if not betbre, the pkmu, if luxuriant* ought to be toppM' 
or pruned) by breaking or cutting off an inch or more from the of each shoot, 
iriueh make the cbttoft spread jUtd mrowvoat a greater number of branches. And this 
operation* if the i^anta are veryi luxuriant* will require to Im poribxaied s second dr 
ovens thirdtime, with »1toifr|i^ihestdA mid bmCMshem.^ 
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The blossoms gmernily nppenr in About ei^hty days after the seed has been plnrt-* 
#(l, Rixl Koniefiiues lni<*r ; and tiie first pods arrive at inntunty in about three montlis 
from tiuit time, ’J1 e hlossum of the green seed, wlien it first appeaia, wliicli is 
generai!\ in ibe moriiini;, is white, and reiuniiis of that colour for the first twelve 
lionis : but itch'iui^es the following night to a beautiful crimson, and drops ofi* withia 
thi(ty-6ix hours of its first nppeaiiiiice. Tii&toftlie Black Seed, or Sea Island, un* 
deruoes the same change with the green, but when it brst comes out it is of a deep 
yellow colour. 

The Cotton shonld be fully blown before it is picked. This may be asceriained 
by Its sepaiating easily from the pod of husk. When it adheres to the pod, and must 
be forced from it, the Cotton will be of an inferior quality. Great care should ho 
taken to gatlier it as tree from tiash or dirt of uny kind as possible, winch will mvo 
much trouble, afterw ards in the cleaning. Cotton ought not to be picked aftfrrHiti, 
or wfflle wet, as in timtt>:use it will be stained, and of little value. In gathtT.ii; 
the crop, particular care should be taken to keep the stained and Colton 

sepaiHte fiom the more perfect, which may be done by each labourer^naving two 
ba^'B, one for the 6tBine<l and inferior, the olhe^ for good (Cotton. The value oi the 
latter would thus be greatly increased ; aud even the inferior would always tind a 
market in Kiigland,- * 

Ihe next operation is that of separating the Cotton Wool from the seed. Uf all 
the modes of effectin{'''rhU, hand-picking is doubtless the hect, because the most 
favourable state in which Cotton ran he, for all manufacturing purposes, is, with 
the exception of beiug freed trOTii the seed, that in which it is gathered from the plant. 
W'hatev'er serves to entnnule or mat the fibres, is injurious ; because, when mai- 
ted, iliey require in carding a i;reaier foice to separate them ; and ilie eflect of this 
is to break the staple, and otiicrwise to produce waste, and inconvenience to the nn.- 
nufticiurer : hesMles which, a fine, clear, even thread, cun hardly ever be produced 
from inutied ('ottoii. 

The pfocess of separating ih** reed from the Cotton Wool by the hand, is in 
geneiul atietidtd with so much expanse us to bo irnpiacticahle : though in India, 
perhaps, for (he cheapne'^s of labour, the difhculty may he less. Machines 
have therefore been substitiitrd for this ptirposc. called Gins, ot which the cum* 
moD F<-or (.iin is piobi.bly the best. There is anuther kind, culcuiuted to woik 
by cattle, wind, or water, w’iiicb may be introduced with advantage, but is 
mote expensive and complicated. 

I’lie Bliick Sefd, being loosvlv att.ichA'd to the wool, is easily separated by tlie 
Cm, W’ltliout injury to the st iple. I be Green Seed, on the routrury, adlieres so 
closely to the wool, lliui it cau only he *>* paratedby a Suw Gin, which cuts the ataple, 
aud depreciates (he Cotton rioariy f nf> bah : but if baiHl-picked, it would be more 
'Valuable, i he Green Seed is more productive than the ULuck , but the wool ot the 
latter is of Cousidetahly higher >nlue. It is hardly necessary to ohaeiwe, that that 
mode of ginning is to be preferred w hich tends least to break the seeds and entangle 
the fibres of the ('ottnn. 

After the Cotton has been ginned, it should bn CRTpfully examined, an4.freed from 
all motes, broken seeds, stained w'ool, &c., as its value lu Europe depends much on 
the condition in i^ich it is packed. 

The plants shc^d be cut down every year within three or four inches of the 
ground 'J he time for doing this, which must be in the rniijy season, ought to bo 
vegulatcd by the same circumstances which tegnlaie the plaiUiag of the seed at first; 
and the subsequent management in thir; r.i^e will also he the same as has been uhea- 
dy pointed out in the case of plants fioni the k< id. It would be a great advantage, 
if every third, fourth, or fifth ycor ut furthest, the plants were grubbed out, and 
their places supplied by snesns of fresh seed brought f rum a distance. This would 
prevent (be Cotton from Uegeiterating, which it never fmis to do when it lias been 
propagated in the same ground for many years without a change of seed, and would 
of course preserve its quality and inaintain its repuiatinn in the European markets. 

Gteat cuie abotild be iiikeii to prevent a mixture of the difterent kinds of seed in 
planting. Each kind should be kept perfectly distinct. 

'Ibe process euHed Mvitclung, or beating tiie dirt outof the Cotton, by means of 
sticks, ought, if possible, never to be resorted to. The necessity of having re* 
ooiirse to this expedient, which can only arise from previous negligence, ought to bo 
obviated by the means already pointed out; it deteriorates the quality, and conse¬ 
quently lowers the price of the Cotton. 

In tUb^thermg and hand-picking, and even ginning of Cotton, great use may be 
inade'liiMi of young children and iniirm people, who ftre iacapftbiO ^ ejtcruon of any 

#thai^bidft 

X&d jMti&g •djoumed to the 7th July nexU 
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•At t special Meeting of tlie Agricultural and Horticultural Society of ladia Leld 
WitUin tiie Tuvrn Hall, on Wedueaday Uie 7tU July, ac h'alfpaai 4 o'clock* 

SiK Eon^ARo Ryak, Freeident, in tbe cbair. 

Mr. George Alexander, proposed Mr. G. A. Buabby, Secretary of the Revenu® 
Board as a Member of tbe SocietVi Mr* Abbot seojuded tbe 'proposal and tbaC 
geiitleiuHii WHS duly elected. 

lluboo Uwarkaiiath Tagore proposed Baboo Osbootosh Day as a Member, Mr* 
Robison seconded, and Baboo Oaliootosb Day was duly elected. , 

The Fresident submitted a letter, that bad beeuaddresseil to biiD,by Miss Davy, 
tbe Lady whose treutises on tbe China and Trench method of rearing silk worms, 
were read at tbe last Meeting. The proposals contained in this letter, wejj^con* 
stderedby the Society, and the Secretary was requested Ao inform Miss Davy of 
its inanffttyi to aid her in tbe plan. 

The thanks of tbe Society were voted to Miss Davy, for tbe treutises that sba 
Lad forwarded and which were r«a4 at tbe last Meeting* 

Read tbe tollowiug letters fmm Mr. UMciating Deputy Secretary MacNaghten. 

To C. K. Hobiso:v, Esq. Secreim'yt Agricultnml and Horticulturai Svciety* 

Sir,— >Io continuation of my letter of Idib ulnino. 1 am direcfted by the lUgbt ilon« 
ourulde the Governor General in Council totiausmit, tor the iniormntiun of tha 
Society, the annexed Copies of Extracts iroiu the Proceedings of Government, in the 
General Depuitinent. under dates the ^ih April, and 1st and instant; and to re* 
qU4‘st. that you will take ciiorge from the Export Warehouse Keeper of the Cotton 
and iohacco Seeds, received by the ships ineiitioned tiieieni. Orders for the disposal 
ot the Suw Gins, have been already issued through tlie Board of I rude. 

\ uu will be pleased, with reference to I'ani. 4, ot my letter of the quoted 
above, to make up ^ix small purcels of the Colton Seed for transmission to Bun* 
delkund, and other districts ot the Western Provinces, (the soil of winch is lavour* 
able to ihe growth of the article,) by (be Sudder Board of Revenue, to wbum Uia 
necessary uisiructions will be issued* 

1 have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

W\ 11. MACNAGHl'K.V, 

CdWHcii C/i«tnbep, June 29,1830. —— Dpy* Sect, to the GovU 

To C. K. Robison, Eso. 

Secretaryt Agricultural and Horticultural Society* 

in continuation of my letter dated the 2i)th ultimo, 1 am directed by the 
Right lloitouruble Uie Governor General ill Council, to torward to you for the pur¬ 
pose of being aubmitted to the Society, tbe accompanying Copy ot an Extract from 
liie Proccefiugs oi Government in the General Depoitment, under date the !29ih 
ultimo, reporting that the Tobacco Seed, consigned by the ilou^rable the Court 
of Directors* on tbe ship Oeueiat i/am's, baa been landed and d^goivited at the Ex- 
poit Warehouse. 

2. I'iie Society will observe from tbe foregoing Extract and from tbe Papers 
sent to you on tbe li!9tli ultimo, that tbe quantity of Seed already in deposit at (he 
Export Warehouse, has been placed at the disposal of the Society. His Lordship la 
Council trusts, that this supply will be sufficient for all immediate purposes of expe* 
riirifut, the result of which, the Society will be pleased to report lu detail for the 
information of Government and of tbe home authorities. 

3. Tbe Invoices accompanying these shipments, have, it is understood, been sent 
from the General Department to tbe Accouutaut General , by whom Copies will 

be furnished lo you on your application. 

1 am. Sir, voor moat obedient Servant, 

W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 

Council Chamber, July 6, tB30. — -Actg. Hpy. Sect, to the Govt* 

Eitract from an Invoice of Ciail Sioree, laden on the Ship Hl/tiam fairh’e, Capt* 

Thomat Blair, dated London the let Jan, 1830. 

Case 1—1 Saw Gin, for cleaning Cotton Wool from its seeds and impurities*. 

D G 1 a 3—3 Casks Uplnnd Georgia CoUon SeedSf esoh Cask wsigUiug IW 
Mo* 1451 No. ^ 465 No* 3 40!^. 


. * 
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6 1 G No, t,—t Cftfck Sea Island ditto, weighing nett Ihs. 121. 

No. 1 a 3.-0 Casks New Orleans ditto, weighing nett lbs. 203, 224, 289* 

O 1.—1 Keg Demerara ditto, weighing nett lbs. 14 

fatract from an Invoice of Chii latien on the Ship DHnira, Captain John P« 

Wilson, ilnted J^vdon the Ut Jan. 1830. 

No. 1, Saw Gin, for cleaumg Cotton Wool, from ita seeds and impurities contained 
in 1 case. 

1) G 1 sr 3.-*-Uplond Georgia Cotton Seeds, 5 Casks, riz. 3 Casks weighing 
;neit lbs, No.t 4t>3, No. 2 4‘J.j, No. 3. 124 total 1012 lbs. 

S 1 G Island Cotton Seeds I cask weiiihing nett 121 lbs. 

No. 1 a 4«—-New Orleana ditto 4 Casks, viz. 4 Casks Containing each nett lbs. No* 
1 441. No. 2 393, No. S 441, No. 4. 441. 

H'ru'S.—Maryland I'sbacco Seed. 1 box, containing 25lbs. nett. 

Jatract from an Invoice of Civil Stores, laden on the ship General Hapfif,' Captain 

Joseph Stanttm, dated London the 1*1 feO. 1830. 


Tobacco Seeds, 1 Barrel and 1 Case, viz. ‘ 

V T S 1828 Barrel No. 1.—39 Botliea Virginca Tobacco Seed, growth 1828, 
weighing nett lbs. 33. 

1829C'ase No ditto ditto. 1829, ditto 62. 

The Secretary informed the Meeting, that one of the Saw Gins waa now in the 
new Mint, and in progress ofbeins; completed by Captain Forbes, and sent to tbo 
Society’s apartment in the Town Hall, for public inspection, and to afford au oppor* 
tunity to Cotton growers of taking medals or copies from it. 

He also suted that he had examined, atthe Fxport Ware House, all the casks 
of Cotton S^ed and boxes of Tobacco Seed sent out by the Court of Directors, 
which H^neared in a dry state, and that he had removed alt the 'Fubacco Seed and 4 
casks of the Cotton to the Society’s apartment vrithiu Town Hall, for Ibeir inspeo* 
tion and disposal. 

Resolved, that the disposal of the Seeds he placed under the orders of the A- 
gTiculrural Committee, which will meet on Wed-cesday the 14th July, at half past 
4 o’clock to consider the applications which shall then have been made to the 
Secretary in terms of the Society’s adrertisement. 

Sir Robert Colquhoun, on the part of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, presented a speci¬ 
men of Cotton raised by that gentleman at Rust^apuglah. 

The Garden Committee, appointed in May 1829, and re-eiected in January last, 
Bubmitted their Reports on the progres, made in the Garden, since it had coma 
under their management* 

The thanks of the Meeting were voted to the Garden Committee, for their very 
interesting communications, and the same were ordered to be inserted in the pro- 
4 jeedings of the Society. ^ 

lit Report of Horticultural or G arden Comyniftee. 


In framing a of the proceedings of the Horticultural Committee, to be 

laid bidore this Meeting, your Committee have thought it proper to revert to the 
original intentions of the Society in establisliing the Garden at Ally pore, with a view 
to ascertain, how fur those objects have been attended with that success, which the 
Society had anticipated. 

At a General Meeting of the Society, held on the 7tb of May 1827,itwatreiolvbd 
that an Horticultural Garden should be established, and Mr. Palmer’s ground, oon*. 
aistiiig of 30 bigahs.waaaceordingly rented at the sum of Sa. Rs« 200 per month, 
with the understanding, that tire ground adjoining it, of about tho same extsul 
should be added to it, as sooiras it could be procured. 

The objects proposed by the Society, were as follows: ' ^ 

'*«Tbe cultivation of the most approved and'useful varieties of Fruits, to ho 
"planted and exhibited accordinp 4o the different modes of ooltivatiou belonging 
«<to each class, eomprehending indigenous, as well as those of Great Britain, ana 
** Foreign countries; that new Fruits shohld be introduced, and thase^ as well as the 

alreuoy knowir^ Were to be suhiected to various'mddes of treat- 
•<»^ht,in ofder to ascertain whetbet such Fruits could he accliittsted ^ and the 
** mode of culture, by which they can be madO'^suost effectual USefel and prc^ 

„ ^’niif '^rtOTcnt Vegetables abotdd* toeeiTe fio less atte&tiowiihaii fruits* 

^ aew kinds were to be sought for, and biooghtinto oompsusoa wilb llMe mroadik^ 
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** th use; and the whole subjected to such a course of* mvestigatioa, and experiment, 
** UB would be the meona uf aacertainiug the best varieties of each species, as wej 
** as the most advantageous modes of culture*’* 

'•That experiments of every nature appertaining to Horticulture, whether to 
verity formerresults or to try uew practices proposed, shouid be undertaken uud 
“ coined on with attention.*’ 

Your Committee deeply regret, that from the absence of all records, it will be 
impossible tor them to furnish a progressive Report of the proceedings of iormer 
Committees, and of their experiments and results, trom the tirst lustitiition of ttie 
Garden, and it will only therefore remain for your present Committee, to lay be*^ 
fore the Society, the measures they have adopted tor the purpose ot realizing the « b« 
jectaofthe institution since the Horticultural brauch of the Society bus beeu iu« 
trusted to their maaagemeiir. 

Rtfl«(^numerat]ug The ditf’ereut operations and experiments, which bad been 
pursued,'^Baing the brief period that the present Committee have had the siipenn* 
tendance of the Garden, it may be proper to notice the state in which the Commit¬ 
tee found the Garden, on assuming tharge m the month of May, ot the last year. 

I'ho ground was crowded Rian turn Trees,'J'lmber Trees, and decayed Tniit 

'I'leea, ofu worthless description, ail tending to exhaust and impovetish the soil, and 
in the opinion of the Committee, to render it unavailable tog Horticultural expeii* 
meuis. Jt w’as accordingly resolved, that before entering on dby operations, u com¬ 
plete clearance gtiould be made, which, with the sanction of the Society, W'us carri¬ 
ed into ettect. Your Comiiiitree having prepared the Garden in the manner deemed 
most faiourable for tlie puipoae, determined on trying experiments m manuring 
the ground, aud the following composts were prepared and collected : 

No. 1. 


Lime. 1 part. 

Vegetable manure.••••« ..* U ditto. 

Soorkee. 1 ditto. 


No. 


Lime..***,. } part. 

Cow dung..•••,*.. ditto* 

Scourings ot Severs. 1 ditto. 


No. 3. 


Lime..... 1} part. 

Sand. I ditto. 

Decayed Cow-duug. it ditto* 

No. 4. 

Idme. i part. 

Old Stuhle-dung,.... 2 ditto* 

Vegetublti manure suti > , , 1 :,,^, 

Scounugs of Severs. $. ^ 


No. 5. 


Lime....*. 1 part. 

Cow-dung. 2^ ditto. 

AVood'Oehes. 4 ditto* Htr 

No. ti. 

Lime...*.1} part* 

Cow'duiig****** .. 14 ditto. 

Pet sand... •» 1 ditto* 

Six plots orground were then put under cultivation, each being well miuiared from 
the above dstoUed composts, aud cropped with the same descriptions of Vegetables, 
with a view of oscertaiaing, under what particular compost, the most productive 
crops of diiereat kinds of vegetables would be obtained. I be result of these expari- 
menta, when fully ascertained, wiU be brought to the notice of the Society of the fu¬ 
ture period* 

Yonr Committee have also endeavoured to obtain for the Garden, the finest deaorip- 
tinus of Fruit Trees, and are liappy to he enabled to state to the Society that. 
they have succeeded in preparing the |ulcwisg: 

via. 

Grafts from English imported Apple Trees upon Loquot atooka* 

Grafu from the eelebrated. Seville Orange, introduced by the lata Mr. Bantley* 
Grafts fruin the Menambique Orange Trees, introduced by Mr* Blaquiere. 

Grafu from the Neetanae Trees, lotrotluced by Mr. Biirnett. 

Grafts ftom soma voxy ouperior f aach Treeg, iBUoduced by Mi* John Muter uAt 
C.X. SobiiQB. 
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Grtft« from Europe Mulberry Tree*. 

Grafts from Fit; Trees from tlie (Jape. 

Grafts l^'eciiees lately imnorted from Canton. 

Grafts Guavas from Adaniila. 

Grafts Mango Trees from Manilla,introduced by Mr. Larrulett# 

Gra/ta Mango Trees from Maids. 

Cirahs Mango Trees from Ifombay. 

Grafts Mango Trees from Gozeepore. 

Grafts Mungo Trees from Madras, 
r Giafis Mango I'rees from China. 

Grafts Mango I'lees from Moorsbedabad* 

Tlie Aunona Cheroiuoya* 

Sour Sop. 

AUegator Tear. ^ 

Sapoia. 

A Tarieiy of the choicest 1'ino Apple plants, hare been presented to the Society, by 
hlr*Owutkin of Madras,und by Mr. N. Alexaiid^*', from Dacca. 

And Uie Society has also received the l^aadiuia giuneusis or West India Guava* 

Akee. ** 

AlooBakhu^a. 

Apple, Spoiuleas Dulies. 

Grape Vines, Fersian. 

Grape Vines, ('ape. 

Grape \ in s. White Crystal. 

Grape Vines, Gazeepore. 

Grape Vines, Hed MMScudel* 

Honey Pod. 

Tlie following P^it Trees bare through tbp kindness of Friends been procured front 
the Eastern Isiauds. 

The Dooka. 

'j'ho Namoam. 

I'iie Mangusteen. 

The Nutmeg, 

A variety of Grafts have also been taken from trees already in the Garden, and the 
attention of the Committee has been called to the mode of propagating ditferent 
apecies by layers, and aUo by the China mode of grafting, and successful experU 
nients have been made therein. 

Your Committee have also ordered that every new tree received into the Garden 
should have a small spelter Plate, containing a number, fastened to it when pluoted 
out, which numbers are entered in u book, kept for thnt purpose, in which also the 
description of tree, the donors namo, and tlie muuuer ia which such trees are dispoa* 
ed of, will for the future be regularly entered. c 

The Committee have endeavoured to carry info effect the resolution of, the Society^ 
that such Grafts and Plants as can be spared should be librrally distributed to all ap« 
pUcants, and a considerable distribution bas accordingly been mude. 

The former experiment as to the culture of the Grape Vines having failed. 

The Vines have been removed to another part of (he Garden better adapted to 
their cultivation, and have been replanted in a rich compost, prepared for their re¬ 
ception and strong Trelles work bas been erected for their support, to which they are 
now trained. The result of the present experiments shall at a future period be pre¬ 
sented to the Society. 

Your Committee have also to bring to the notice of the Society, that they have 
erected a cistern of Packs Masonry, for the reception of the beautiful Madras 
Brahmin Lotus, and other aquatic plants; that they have purchased a pair of strong 
efiicieiit fiullocks for the use of the Garden, togetlier with such Garden Tools as 
were requisite. That an English pump has also been erected on the large Tank 
with moveable wooden Troughs for the purpose of irrigating the Garden. And lliaC 
such books on Horticulture have also been procured as were considered necessary. 

Ypur (Joinmittee ^ve also erected a new GaUway, and Porter's lodge, and have 
caused the (iarden walks to be dug up, and new laid with Kunkur. The borders 
ligve been dressed, and planted with flowering abrubs. 

At;the proper season of the last year, English and acclimated Garden Vegetable 
■cOda were distributed totbe Members of the Society, at also to ninety native Gar- 
d^nera in the neighbourhood of Cslcutta, to whom plants were likewise bestowed. 

Vour Committee have also sent English seeds to various parts of the Upper Pro- 

tiacea, for thopurposs of being accUmsted» but they rogret tostste» that oonsidfr* 
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ftble^isappointmenthasb^enexperiencod by one entire ioveBtm^nt of leedt lent out 
to them by j\ir. Cuuuiugham iiuvjng totally tailed* 
ill cousequeiic<^. ol tins, your C iiimittee liave, under tlic saiiotion of tiie Society^ 
taken the i)ec('ua.iry meusuresto secuie supplies for the next season from ClanSt 
tlie U»ife ol'O ^0(1 Mope, the Isle ot i'runce, New South WaleSi and the Neilgbemes. 

tits ate now uudoi oppratioa in i’runiug old Mango Trees, raising itspora* 
glib, uad Cclpiy, agreeubie to the LugUsb modes, and Potatoes trom Slips, or cui« 
i.jiiis. ilu' aiLt^niiou of your CommiUee has also been pavliculariy called to the 
ouiui'aiioii ui V lisiiiiun imd Persian lobaoco and to the Cottoti from South 
Aiufiu.i, K^ypt aud Pourbon, trum seeds preseuted to tlie Society by Mr.* 
bmiilistm la tae uuuie ol ins trieud Mr. ilawsou ot tlie lirm of Messrs. Kawson and 
Co. ol liOlKlOU. 

Voul Coiuiuittet* have thought it right to bring to the notice of the So^ty 
tlie greui buccess wbicb has uueiiUed the cullivaiiou o( tlft West imlian Arrow' 
Hoot. about the loth piirt ot a Pegali, upaarda of Quarts of Arrow 

iiuot weic [ft-epared, and liistiibuted to the ianiJlies of Aleiuheis during the laeB 
sedson, iiiid have pioved of the liri^ quality.— A Pegah of grouud has beeo pl^tMi 
oui by yoiii Couaaittee with oli sets Ironi tbe above piuuta, which it iscouiioutitiy 
expecieU aiil yield uii equally proflucuve crop ol this valuable rootdbr the eusuing 
Season. 

\ uur Coiiiiiiif (oc do not tlmik itiiccossary to dwell on the greliradvantage which the 
public here niU' t <i<nivc lioiii \ lie luiroduction ul an aiticle of such constaut demand,, 
and lot (he supply ul v>iacb the public has hitherto been obliged to thei'oreigu mark* 
t‘U Biulic. 

A n«*w piece of j)ound has be«*n rented measuring 6 Begabsvery conveniently situnt« 
ed with leu'ii lice i«> the Oaideii, it h is beeu ptupeily euclused and richly niuniLreid^ 
and uppropriated to tiie cultivaiion ot such pioductums as although coming under th^ 
cognu.aice ol iiie Garden Comiuiliee, do nut aiiiclly belong to Gatj^eii culture. Tor 
the pie.M ut, It bus bet n pi.uiieti with Allow Hoot, Cullee, Plaiiiaint, and Americm 
iuix , uiid will Ml iultiri-, be analaide tor t'X|u'riiiituls m the culiivaUon and produc* 
null ot ^ugal'CUlle, and i’obiuco, dicoidiiig to the direcuons of the Society. 

In coiu’liisiou yout Chniiioiiiee would fieg tu recall the utteutiuu ol the Society that 
all tiie plans uad e.\peiiineii(s entered into by your Coiuuiiitee, aie sutl in a state of 
iiiiunvy •uidtliui youi CotuiiiKtec cun only hope their luiuie Keports,may lu somede* 
gree ul leusi, ptuie tiiat tlie ex[)t'ctaiinns of the Society have not been disappamt* 
ed, uur the care aud atieution oi your Comailttee, altogether thrown away. 

Tor the Garden Comiuittee, 

W M. CARET, Piesdt. 

Calcuil(tf lltfc Ja/iwiiry, —• 

2d iiVport. 

Since preparing tli^ foregoing Report, your Committee have been furnished with ' 
a hsl ot the Prunes aud Meduis which have been distributed by this Sooiery to the 
diiieieut cainfidutes, trout tlie brat lusiuution of the Society to the present period, ^ 
Winch your Committee have great pleasure in now bringing to the nottc^ of the 

SoenMy. 

iu 80 doing your Committee cannot but advert, with feelings of the highest satis* 
iaetton, to the display of vegetaides produced at the last annual exhibition, and ciis* 
tuhuijou ol infixes at the Town Hall on the 13th of January of this present year, « 
fliftpiay which would have done honor to any climare, or to any even tbe most ' 
pioved system of Horticulture. Aud when it is considered, that the greater part 
id tlie vegetHbles then produced, were till within these last lew years, of a species 
w\i fly unknown to the native gardeners, and Uiut their cuUivsiion has been chiefly 
luHtenMl by tbe support and countenance ot this Society, your Coinutttee must Oon* 
graiulate the Society, on the great and practical benehu which have sriseu'irom thft 
exetlions of tins iaslitulion, - . , 

Your Committee would now also briefly notice, that of the experiisetital oottpodts 
referred to in their tat report, that detailed under No. 3. has been cnnsidered as by 
far the most anccessful, the Togetablea pruuiioed thercUom, having beea of a very 
superior quality. ' 

Your Committee have great pleasure in Statingthisf theirexperitt«tft in tbe pro* 
dattion of Celery, has been Very aatUfactory, and that the pla«U'produced under 
their superhiteiideDce, have been considered botli in site, and fiavonr, as lery ' 
superior totliose hitherto produced in India. The mode adopted was that pur- ' 
sued by Mr. Judd^ B&d dsKHbed iu Loudon's Eacyolopadis of (imjdeuingi pagw 
^512, as follows *r— 
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Judd says, " 1 prepare the ground for transplanting, by trenching it two spiutff- 
deep* mixing with it in the operation a good dressing of well reduced dung from 
the old forcing beds, 1 give it a* second trenching, that the dung may be better 
t''corp:iraied with the mould, and then leave it in as rough a state as possible till 
plants are ready to put out. la the ground thus prepared, 1 form trenches twenty 
inches wide and six inches deep, at six feet distance from each other measuring from 
the centre of each trench, before planting, I reduce tbe deptii of each trench to three 
inches bv filling in sufiicient dung to hll them so much up ; at the time of planting, 
if thu weather be dry, tin* ireucbea or© well watered in the morning, and the IMnnis 
are put oil, six inches apart, in the row, in the evening, care being taken, by ih« 
mode ibovemeniioDed to keep tUefibresquitewetwhilatout of ground ;**»8 they are 
drawn trom the nursery bed. the plants are dressed for planting, and then laid regulai- 
ly ia.*^ue garden-pan. ^'he trenches in which ray rovrs of celary are planted being so 
^ery slmllow the roots of the plants grow nearly on a level vcith the surfiicq of tlio 
ground ; this 1 consider particularly ndvantageous, for as considerable e^id^s are ne- 
cessanlv framed on eacii side when the moulding takes place, all injury from stagnant 
water or excess of moisture is prevented. The‘‘.renches when planted are watered, 
asTDoy bf required. Ho adds that he proposes the pound for celery during the winter 
and avoids putting mucli of a crop between tbe trenches, especially one that grows 
tall as he finds, that cel^^ry does best when it grows as open as possible.’* 

The Flax from North America, which vras sown in November produced a very 
abundant crop, but us your Committee were not ia possession of any precise in- 
fonnutum, as u> the process of preparing it, the seed alone was preserved for future 
experiments. Mr. Hrddsworih, who is acquainted with the most approved worka 
of preparing the flax, has kindly ofiered the Committee the benefit of hia experience 
in any future expenmeiits. 


A vp^luxuriont crop has been produced from the Virginian, and Persian To¬ 
bacco set-d, as mentioned by your Committee in their Report, uud the Leaf is now 
under preparation according to tlie mode adopted in America. The result will be 
sahmitted to the Society, with specimens of the 'I'obaccoa 

Voiir Committee would also mention that they have been enabled to distribute 
3?7 Grafts from the choicest fruit I’rees, and 147 flowering shrubs of a rare species, 
since the commencement of the present year, and thev trust that they shall be en¬ 
abled iu the course of a short time greatly to encrease that number. 

For the UorUcultural or Garden Committee, 

Wm. CAREY, Frtiident, Gar^em Commiltig, 

Calcutta, 1st June, 1830. 


List of Mallies who have gained the Medals and First Prizes of tbs Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society for the best Potatoes, Cimli-flow^s, Cabbages, Peas, 
Aspurngus and Strawberries, since 1st January 1817, when these pnarjs were la- 
BUtuted, viz. 

Lxhibition and competition of 18^7, held on the lat January. 

Silver Medal and forty Rupees to Uamtono of Gobrah, for the beat Potatoes. 
SiUe- Medal to Hullodhur of Intally, for the best Peas. 

Sliver Medal to the same Ramtono for the best CauliBowera. 

Silver Medal ai^ twenty Rupees to the same Ramtono, for the best Cabbage. 

Sd Exhibition aM eoinpetition of 1827, held on 24tb January. 

Silver Medal and forty nupees to Eusuf of Moocbeekolah tor thO best Potatoes. 
Silver Medal to Surroop Doss,of Motee Jeel for the best Peas. 

Sliver Medal to JsrooUah oLAllipore, for tlie best Cauliflowers. 

Silver Medal and forty Rupees to Petumber Doss of Moochesiu»lsh| to the best 
Cabbages. ,, 


M Exhibition and competition of 18^7, held on the l^th Apri). 

Silver Medal and forty Rupees to Petumber Doss of Mootee Jeel for tbe best 
Aftparsgut. , V f 


^ ?^be» tbe plants are from two tbnee tohes high,li« pricks oat into s nursery 
betL enaueiug tbe plants, as ivc draws tbem in water, ao'ss they nmy remain moist 

Tbe piiu^ Moeia « ^ r, irad liU the} become 
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SMibidoo Afid eompetition of 1838 held oo the 9tb Janaary. 

Silver Medal atid forty Hupeea to Juaaaf of Moo(|heekolab, for the boat Potatoei* 
S:lver Medal tot'oaainauth Dosa of Chitpore for the beat Marrow fat Peaa. 

Silver iVledufto Nubbo Kiatine of Kidderpore for the beat Cauliflowers. 

Silrer Medal to HuUudhur of Suooae, for the beat Sugar-loaf Cabbagea* 

3d Exlitbitioh and competition oflSflSheld on the i6tli January. 

Sliver Medal and forty Hupeea to Sona Oollah of Moocheekol^ fox the beat Fo« 
tatoes. 

Silver Medal to Bioauth of Sonae for the beat CauUflowerSb 

Silver Medal end forty Hupeea to Krtshaoa of l>uin-Dum road, for the beat Peaa* 
Sliver Medal to Petumber of Mootee Jee), for the beat Sugar loaf Cabbagea* 
Silver Medal to Uammohun Gbose ot Kidderpore, for the iwat Cow of a truitoNa* 
tive b^^d^ * 

Exhibition and competition on the 14th January, 1839. 

Silver Medal and ibrty Rupees tcsShumbhoo ot Dowlutpore» for the beat Pn« 
titoea. 

Silver Medal -to Sunktir of ShyaSi Bazar, for the best Peaa. • 

Silvei iMedal to Umeer of Moonsalaga, for the best Cauliflow4r8« 

Silver Medal to Piroollah ot iMuocheekolali for ihe beat Cab^agest 


Kgliibition and competition on the iStli January, 1830. 

Sliver Medal and forty Rupees to (Jooruochurn Doss of Moocbekolah, for thn 
besi Cauliflowers. 

Silver Medal to Peettimber Doss of Mootee Jeel for the best Cabbages. 

Silver Medal to Anuiiclerum of Siogoor, lur the best Potatoes. 

Read the following report hr Garden Committee on the future importatiq^.of fruit 
trees, for the use oi the Society. 

‘‘ At a Meeting of tlte Garden Committee held within the Town Hall on Saturday 
the 3ii day of July. 1830. ii wa^ Uesolvnd^ to propose to the Society at us next 
General Meeting, that lu place ot commissioning, as heretofore, the w'hole of our 
grafted fruit trees from Liverpool to the extent ot Rs. 1,080, that aum be placed at 
the disposal of the Committee, for the purpose of obtaining grafted fruit trees from 
tlie places following, viz. England, Prance, Cape of Good Hope, Bxazihi, Portugal 
aud V'an Oieniun'a Land.*' 

Resolved, that the report be approved of, and that Ra. 1000 be now placed at the 
disposal of the Garden Committee, for the purposes mentioned in tbe report. 

The SAoratary to the Garden Committee, stated that the aoin of Rs. 500, ^aoed 
at its disposal last year for tbe purpose of procuring Garden Seeds from the Cape, 
A^an Uieman'a Laud, China, tbe Neelgherriaa, and the Upper Provinces, for ais* 
tnbutioQ among ib^ Members of the Society, and Native Malhes, during th« 
present aeaaSn, has been carefully applied, and be hoped aeon to report a favour* 
able result ;~he now was requested to state the w-ish of the Committee to be per¬ 
mitted to remit Ks. 500, to England and France for the purpose of procuring 
Seeds from chose countries for distribution as hitherto, during the season of 1631* 


It was doubted whether tbe Funds of tbe Society would permit such a further 
demand upon them, and at the.same time pay the expense of pfioting a second 
Tol. of its trsnsaptions now in hand, but in consequence of Baboo Ram ComnI Sen, 
Collector, stating that a very considerable arrear of aubsoripRons was dne to 
the Society; itwas resolved, to sanction this further grant for the purchase of 
Seeds, and the Collector was requested to exert hims^f in ooUectUig the artean* 
Tbe Garden Committee placed on the Table a box of Cbaroota (oonaiMmg of 
about 3000) mawafactared from Tobacco raised in the Society's Garden from the 
Seed of the Persian Tobacco furnished last year by Mr. Piddington; each Membsva 
present, wss requested to take a portion, and report his opinion on the quality of the 
Tobacco, at tbe next meeting of the So^kt’• ' ' 

Tbe Garden Commuiee further atatedl/thaf they had latelyeent home a case of the 
same Tobacco in leaf, for the inspection of tbe Honourable the Court-ef Directors. > 
The following Report of the Garden Committee was approved of at the Meeting 
ot 3^d Jane,'but 'omnod to bs Inserted in'tfaa proeeedingii. ^ 

At a Mskting ofihd^Gardqif Comniittbe of the 'Axrieultdml afld j^ticaltarkl So^ ^ 
fliety held iatlm Toirh HaU 
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po.cftls w^re r^&d, ond it triiBResolvrd^ fbat tbe same should be scbniittadto* fbe 
Society at tlteir hrst genc^ral for approval :■>— 

“ The object of the Society in lucuirnig the expence of importing Trees from 
England, being to infrodooe and spread throughout India the beat descriptions 
of KuropeftQ Fruits ; to eilect which we should endeavour to insure for them the 
most careful nud skilful treatment on their first arrival, as well as the most congenial 
climate afterwards, M^ith this view, it is proposed that the system hitherto ad<tpted 
of selling the plants, be discontinued, and, the Horticultural Coraiiiiiiee be autho¬ 
rized to make the best arrangements they can for the attamnient of ihe wisheu-tor 
‘ ends. 

Bengal having been found the most ungenial climate for English Trees, it is pro¬ 
posed that only a small portion be distributed here, and to those only of the Ku- 
and alive gentUnicn, whose Horticultural tastes, gardens, and establish¬ 
ments, hold out a fair prospect of successful cultivation. , ^ 

1 he Hill Provinces being the roost promising ciitnote for European yodlfctions, it 
» proposed that, as many plants, as can pos.ibly be spared, be tratisinitted to them 
«fi their arrivnl, aud that as the Sylhet HilU ace in point uf tacUitv of access par¬ 
ticularly favourable, our first despatch be to tirot quarter, Mr. H. Scott having 
kindly undertiileen their superintendence, and propagation by grafting on hill stocks. 

Th'it they also Aywarded to Poosnli, where, through the tnfiuenoe of Mr. Hodg¬ 
son, Resident lu Bipaiil, hill stocks could be easily procured tor grafting on. 
Could the tiifficulty of distance be surmounted u IS desirable that a portion of the 
Trees be sent to Katmandoo, and placed under Mr, Uodgson’a care, more especially 
•ome GoOseberri4»B aud Filberts. 

It might also be advisable to give some of the Trees a trial at the following sta¬ 
tions , VIS. Patna, Furnesah, Haaareehsug, Kungpore, and Daccti. 

ihat besides the Native geotlemeB, who may be in possession of good gardens in 
and uay Calcutta, Trees be sent to the Hon’ble Company's Botanic garden, to the 
garden at Bamickporc, ’\Ir. Havers farm, at Hinapore, and to such European gentle- 
anen in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, as are known by the Committee to be good 
Jioxticulturalists.’* 

For the Garden Committee, 

(Signed) R. D. COLQUHOUN, Secy. Gar. Commitin. 
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At a numerous Meeting of the Tradesmen of Calci^tta, held at the Ex¬ 
change Roonas, on Monday, the 5th July, at 9 a. w. pursuant to circular 
invitation and public Adveniztmeni, for the purpose of adopting some mea¬ 
sures for tlieir general benefit-Mr. Samuel Smith beiug called to the Chair, 

addressed the meeting to the following efiect:— 

Gentlemen, I feel, as I ought to do, the honor you have done me, in calling 
upon me to preside over this numerous and respectable Meeting. I could 
have wished, however, that you had selected some person better filled than 
myself tQ explain the objecu of the Meeting, and to leprjesent the wealth and 
lalent here, assembled : h^t as your ciioice has fallen on me^ Z shall endea¬ 
vour, to the best of my ability, properly to ciieqharge the onerous duties that 
Uelong totheChair^ ^ In so doing, X hope for your indulgence and support; 
your iodulgeooe if I shoakL be found wanting, as 1 fear I shod, in the duty of 
ChatrnSan of a Public Meeting which I am now for the first time, called upon 
toporforro, and youf support should you perceive any approach to disorder 
and confusion, which would reflect disgrace upon us and the objects we are 
ut^bled to discuss; while good order and good feeling wilt advance our cause 
'«b 4 to dtedLtable to us all collectively: and individually, . |Jut I have little 
fear ^ not anticipaie ai^f. confusion and having called 

^ ^ sure irou will view my effoftg uciib indulgsiice mi 
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• *Ishall not waste your time, which I know is valuable, bjrany useless ex- 
pendituie of words, nor by any vain attempts at fine speaking; i have not the 
.gift, and if 1 had, L would not exercise it on this occasion. I sUall* as I think 
you will desire that I sliould, proceed at once, in a brief and business-like 
w.ty, to explain the origin and the objects of the Association we are here as- 
semijied to tstahli'h. 

Tiie case of a Suimltern Officer of the Bengal Army, who has lately obtained 
file benefit of the Insolvent Act,eoccaaioned several meetings amongst th6» 
principal Tradesmen of Calcutta, who, at a general Meeting, afipoiivted a .Pro¬ 
visional ComuiitieH, to take into consideiatioQ certain suggestions which had 
been mmle for the general benefit of the Tradesmen of t-akcuiln ; the ComfRittee 
liavRlst-Wulfiiied ihe duties entrusted to it, IS now desirous to lay the result 
of Its laboRi before this Meeting in the shape of proposed lesulutions, whiok 
the ileiniieis consider the best method of accoruphihing the desired obj«et. - 

Aiiliough the case 1 liave aliu. ted to, may be considered as tfie immediutt 
Cause, still the great ptogresstve cause which has led to this meeting, and whioh 
musi, souiHT or laier, have liad a similar result, is the st^m of indiscriminate 
a/id almost nnlirnited credit which has for many years obtained to the senoua 
injury of the honrst Tradesman and the manifest disadvantage of that portion 
of ttie puhlic who Jiave been in the habit of paying for what tfiey have purciiased. 

At tiie when that indiscriminate and almost unlimited credit, of which 

we cornpiaiB, fiist obtsmed, the Eijro])ean population wassin.dl and wealthy; 
Tradesmen were few and well supported ; their ptofiiswere large ; tifteir bills 
were paid soOner or Uter, with good interest; amt if, occasionally, gentlemen ia 
the fl. Co.^s Civil or Military Service did, in< the course of years, contract 
debts to a larger amount than they were able to pay, they could, when their 
creditors became clamorousi, always apply, with success, to their agents, whea 
the matter was forthwith ad 3 u*!ted to the satisfaction of all partj|e]S. 

But the limes are sadly altered, Gentlemen, in and out of the Service, have 
still continued to obtain the usual credit, biit they have not their former ineanS' 
—almost all the allowances in the Civil Service have been greatly reduced^ 
Half I’atta has been introduced into the Army; Money has become scarce ; 
the Asenis are not now, as formerly, ready to become peace-makers between 
I>ebtors and Creditors, and the consequence is that Debtors cannot pay as 
they used to do; tj^e Insolvent Court relieves those who apply toil; while 
Credito’s l^ve but a choice of difficulties : they must quietly lose their moner 
or adopt legal measures, neither of which steps 'are advisable or agreeable. I 
know no course to recommend but that they join us in establishiag an Associo^ 
tion for the purpose of piotecting omselves from continued losses and ulttnyste 
ruin. W'e must suit our terms of business to the times we live in ; we must 
understand with wliom it is safe to deal and endeavour to adopt measures for 
the realixatiofi of the outstandings due to us. ^ 

These outetsfifdings are not of small amount ; the total of ten establisbmentv 
who have handed in memorandums, amount to no less a sum than abobt Ao 
hiks of Rupees; Yliis sum does net include several dfthe largest establi^ 
monts, amongst which are the three Auction'Houses, and I atn Iwd to ^lieV^ 
that the i!otal n«w«mt of debts due to the tradesmen of Calcttltd/ Is hot lesa 
than a crore Of rupees, or a milUoti of English mbney. ^ ^ 

I have how/Ipdp^ intelligibly, exjftaiti&i the origin and nature ^.die pro¬ 
posed Association ; its objects, will be .oore dradnctly atased inaeveril i«solu<« 
tinns, which will be submitted to the consideration of this meeting. .Hieso 
resolutions will ^sofW(5 an Otitline; sufficient to enaftlb the Cottihit^ttodrafr 
up a code of reguiaiions, for the futurq mnagUittent of t^<e Asioci^ion., 

I shs^i delay y^ n6 fohger tha,n to suf^gesi, that jf pood ifder and 
feeling be maintained; aal iifltve no dokbt 
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business in an hour and be able to return to our respective occupations without 
havirte occasioned or suffered any inconvenience by our attendance here. With 
this view 1 he2. to suggest, thut any Tradesman present, who is desirous to 
make any proposition will do so in writing, and hand it to Mr. Iladuw, who 
has kindly undertaken tiie ofbce of Honorary Secretary for this occ.^sion—he 
will he called upon to speak m support of his proposition in due course. 

Any person desirous to address the Meeting on the general question of the 
. advantage or propriety of our proceeding to establish the proposed Associa¬ 
tion, agreeably to the Circular Letter and Advertuement, which lias appeared in 
nil the Calcutta Papers, will have an opportunity of Ooing so, when the first 
Tesoitvtion is proposedy which embraces that subject. 

' I have but one more observation to make : it has been asked why in oifT circu¬ 
lar* we have only invited “ TaAnEsakFN*’ by which it has been suggested, is 
generally understood Shopkeejiers or Retail £>ealeis? Ttie Provisional Com¬ 
mittee who approved and issued tliat ciicular ^id not so understand the tpim : 
they considered that all who bought and sold were Tradesmen ; Merchants were 
Tradesmen, wholes^lV it is true, but still Tradesmen ; Artists they considered 
also as Tradesmen ; Artists buy materials, add thereto their talent and labor 
and the produce is sold:—thiy considered, in short, as Tradesmen, every man 
connected in any way with Trade, and thought they were using the ino.<;t 
comprehensive term, the English language afforded. It was tlieir object to 
do so and it is theiefore 1 am desirous to explain, that we consider all per¬ 
sons, embraced within tlie fullest acceptation of the term, to be eligible as 
Members of the proposed Association, and to be entitled to speak and \ote at 
this Meeting. 

If there be any other point that requires explanation, I shall be happy to 
afford it to the best of my information, and where that is deficient, the Trades¬ 
men who form the Provisional Committee will, I am sure, assist me. 

The informilion afforded by the Chairman, being considered sufficiently 
full and clear, he concluded by moving 

Resolution I.—That an Association be forthwith formed to be denominated the 
Calcutta Trade Associatxor, and that its objects be as follows: — 

let. To encourage the adoption of the [system of ready money payments which 
prevails in all other parts of the world, and which enables the Tradi^sroaii to s^U 
at lower rates limn those of Calcutta can afford to do from prevalence of the 
Tuinous system of indiscriminate credit which has obtained for many years, to the 
aerious injury of the Tradesman and the manifest disadvantage of the p^lb]ic. 

3nd. To define the terms of credit when credit is allowed, and to prescribe 
measures calculated to ensure paymeot and guard against future loss where the 
terns of that credit are riolated. 

i 

* The following is a copy of the Circular. Calcutta, 28th June, 1830. 

At a General Meeting of the Tradesmen of the Toum of Calcutta, held al the Office of 
Messrs, Leyburn and Co. on ^urday, the 12tA instant, a ComriAttee of thirteen Members 
1 DUS afpointed,to take intoiheir . oonsiderationt certain propositions for tkefm'mation of a 
Society for general ben^t, and to frame therefrom same plan for currying into effect the 
ebfert rf these propoutioiu, ’ ' > - 

The Committee hoping-to ^ best of their ahiHty, performed ike duties entrueted to them, 
heg tp tneitc ypug attendance at O; General Meeting to be held at t^ ^change Hooms, 
en Mont^y ntzt, the SithJuly, at the hour of 9 a. u.when the po^^tusand proposi¬ 
tions which they have pr^ared will be sulmited to the consideration of the Meeting, and, %f 
Association wiU at mice be fotmed, and commence tit operatiom os speeaily at 

j)fwcal6p^^« 

r ptculiarly demdblt that the Meeting ntsef ae nve ne d skemld J* as gsnsraf as pot* 

esimhlithment is requested to send at leaet^bne Mernbeti W asdst in making it 
mpjfy hiown .that all tnoitad/oatim4»;.^iS^i^i>SfWma/fp addrmsd 

gjplf (%ajr W W tikeii at 9 a« h. pracigely/ 
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^rd. To encourage a friendlT communication amongat persona engaged in bu« 
fineaa in Calcutta^ especially on subjecra involving their common interesU ^ aa 
object vrbich appears hitherto to have been neglected. 

Tlie above motion being seconded by Mr. W. H. Twentyman, the Chairman 
asked if any persons present wished to address themselves to the motion before 
the Meeting, as he should be happy to hear any suggestions or improvementa 
that miglit be offered, and to be guided entirely by the sense of the Meeting* 

No person appearing to object, the Resolution was put, and canied una^ 
nimousfy. 

Mr. iiadow then rose, and addressed the Meeting to the following effect 
** In rising to propose to you, gentlemen, the second re.%>rutioii, I shall i«ot*de* 
taii^</U ^ many observations as it must be unnecessary for me to iiivemy 
sentiments, after the Chairman has so ably and so clearly explained to you 
the immediate objects of the Aasociation. 1 consider the great object in the 
formation of such an Assoeia 4 ion will be to make it as general as possible, 
and 1 tiierefore beg to propose * 

Resolution II.—That it do corsist of an unlimited number^f Merchants, Trades¬ 
men, Artists, and others who may be disposed to aid in the accomplisbiueut'df 
the objects of this Association. ( 

This Resolution being seconded by Mh Burkinyoung, was carried unanu 
tnousiy. * 

Mr. John Ilastie said that in order to carry the objects of the Associatioa 
more fully intoeffecl, he should propose m 

Resolution lII«.That the affairs of the Association be managed by a Committee 
consisting of a President and thirteen Members including a Treasurer and Secre* 
tary, to be elected anuually»—any hve Members to forma quorum. 

This Resolution was seconded by Mr. A. Rogers and earned unanimously^ 

Mr. W. F. Gibbon proposed, that the following gentleitten be elected to 
form a (Committee for the ensuing year:— 

Mr. Gibbon here read a list which was seconded by Mr. A. Pittar, but 
which was amended at the suggestion of Mr, Paiker aud the following Com* 
nmiee was appointed ;— 

Messrs. S. Smith, C. S. Hadow, R. S. Thomson. W. H.TwentvmaD, Geo. Jesaop, 
H. McKellar, F.^Burkinyouog, D. Mills, A- Rogers, George Shearwood, John 
Uastie, John McFarlan, Geo. Parbury, and J. P. Parker. 

Mr. R. S, Thomsjn next rose and spoke nearly to the following effect:— 
Gentlemen, there is no point-more importantor that will tend more to increase 
the stability of the Association than a judicious selection of one, who has the 
will as well as the ability to preside over your Meetings ferthe hrst season of 
its operation. 1 am aware of the difficulties, under which a man labours who 
has the helm to guide of an infant Society such as the present; the channels 
of iu usefulness are yet unopened to us; the good to be derived from thus 
unitmgyourselves together, cannot be ascertained without putting in practice 
those resolutions which have been submitted for your appioval, and 1 have not 
the least doubt but the judgement and discrimination of the gentleman I am 
about to propose as your President, connected witii the zeal of a well selected 
Committee, will realize all the objeci8.of the association to ita fuBest extent 
and the satisfaction of those who. inuy pecome its Members. It has been the 
wish of the Committee to confine or limit the objects of tfie Association within 
such bound as are unlikely to retard its piogress or destroy its petmaiiency. 
That it has been much wanted in Calcutta amongst the Merchants and Trades¬ 
men must be obvious to you all and when the good effects’of iU operation 
begin to be realized you will then wonder at the apathy and unsociabl^ess 
which has supervened and kept you 90 long strangerg to each other, eiu^pt in 
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name. One would think the utility and prosperity of such Societies, which: 
exi^t every where else, would have long ago acted as a spur to the Citizens 
of t aicutta uot to l>e held up to the world as a solitary exception. Public 
spirit seems to have been extinct, or if it h.is ever had an existence in this 
City of Palaces, selfish motives or piivate interest have always been at hand to 
crush It in ilie bud. It is true we are but sojourners m a land whicti was once 
known to be flowing with milk tnd honey, but tliose days are uone by, L am 
srny to say, and they m.iy consider themselves lucky indeed who can gallier 
'sufflcieiit or the cream of the oue or the sweets of tlie other (to continue 
the figurative expiession) to enable them to leave it with any degree of comtoit 
or independence. It therefore becomes the more necessary to guard ajainat 
losses in trade as mifcli as possible by a more friendly inrercouise aie'.'.ncst 
ouiselves and to establish a fund for the purpose of carrying diat flito execu¬ 
tion, is, what I undeistand to he the pnncipaj^ object of the association ; the 
details must be left to a Committee in whose judgement the inenitjei.s can 
place uiiiimitedi confidence and that the detafts may be so framed as not lo 
clog the mi'ant society with too many purposes to accomplish, I most 
strenuously recommend. For this reason I have declined at present bringing 
to the notice of the meeting my wish for extending us usefulness beyond liie 
present re>olutions; at some futuie period 1 may press it, when the associa¬ 
tion may be able to assume a more important aspect and stand on lusher 
ground and in a 'situation which will give U stronger claims ou your assistance 
find support. 

Mr.Siiftfli Ins with much clearness and perspicuity shewn to you what be¬ 
nefits may be derived from an association solbrnied, which has for its object 
Xhe public ^ood as well as your own private advantage. From Mr. Smiill's 
general knowledge of the mode of conducting such societies ; the means lie 
possesses of obiiunintr the best information, and his well known zeal on behalf 
of eveiv thni^ ^e undertakes, I consider the duties of Cliairman to tins 
association could not light on better shoulders, and 1 feel persuaded his un- 
Weaiied apfdicatton to Us best interests will not be wanting to fully realize 
our mast Rutiguine expectations; I therefore move 

Ir 

Resolution V.—That Mr. Samuel Smith be requested to undertake the duties of 
President bf the Association. 

This Resolution having been seconded by Mr. C. S. Hadow, Mr. Smith- 
called upon the Meeting to reflect well before they appointed him to fill the im¬ 
portant Ofiice of PresiderU of the Association and to consider maturely if 
they could not appoint one more fiilly qualified to fulfil its duties; but the 
meeting appearing to desire his acceptance of ihe oflice^ cue Resolution was 
put by the Mover and cairted unanimowiy. 


' Mr. Smith expressed himself much gratified with this fresh {nstgoee of the 
confidence whieb the Meeting repose^ ..in him and pledged hknself not to be 
wanting in.teal for the cause; bjst b» feared-that the Tradesmen of Calcutta 
would be disappointed, in the high expectations which they appeared to 
entertain of him, and if they were so, they rgust not blame hirt^ but t^mselves, 
ITS he had coi feSsed his deficiencies and solicited them to amend their nominal 
tion. As they had* however, eleoted him, he hoped 4hey^ would afford him 
Ifim aid of the md^tigable exertions of Mr. Hadow who was one of the first and 
prqmdteni of tli^ Assdeiatifib and who,' 1:^ thou^'V .xV^uld havo 
iCfi better''ChairMti thnti hiros^.^ jSa Ragged j^roii^iion to pro?-. 



/ tion VL—That Mr. Ci $. Uadpw be regvsqted ta nndwdsha tha duties of 

Sacretury io m Aaaacistioa* 

\ * Vit ' “ ^ t f. - 


; 
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• Tins Resolution was seconded by Mr, R, S. Thomson and carried wna- 

Mr. 11. McKeilar next moved the following resolution^ whicli was second- 
ed by Mr W. H, Tweuiyman, and earned unojiimousl^. 

R«»8olution VTI.—That an Assistant Secretary, with surh office establishment as 
to the Committee may seem requisite, be aliened to the 'Treasurer uud Secretary^ 
from the tunds of the Society. 

Mr. (r'.^orge Jessop begged to propose the next Resolution which was secontK 
ed t>y Mr. Cl. Furbury. 

Resulutiou Vlll—'I'hat each Individual or Firm becoradng a Meiuber^f^the- 
As^oci'iuoii do pay the sum of Fiftv Sicca Hupees into i\i9 bauds of the Treaesrer, 
aa uXoimt^iu toviards forining u bund tor the use of the Society. 

v.r. 1-inlay tliougiit su^h a lle.soliiiion was premature bef re the Meeting 
could know wiiat the expences *were likely to be and lie would move as aa 
aineu.iujent— a _ 

Titut uii uii estimate of the necessary expences being furnished the Members of th* 
Assoomtion be called upon to pnv their equal shares. 

Mr. Uadow reurnided Mr. Finlay that sucit would be in opposition to ona 
of itie principal onjects of the Association, tu. the adoption of a system of" 
leady money payments. 

Till’d Amendment was not seconded. 

Some gentlemen appealing to think the subscription should be brought with* 
iu the means of all classesof Tiaders, Mr. W. ii. Tweuiyman pro^^sed 

That instead of a ri.\ed sum of fifty rupees, the donation upon admittance to the 
Society, the sum be left to the discietion ot the party wishing to become s member. 

This Amendment having been seconded by Mr Jacobs, wa^ j>ut to the 
vote, but lost by a considerable majonty. 

The original motion was tlieu put and carried. x 

Mr. Cx, Parbury said, that as the Meeting had disposed of the last question, 
he would beg to propose the next Resolution, which was sucoudeU by Air. F. 
Palmer, and earned unanimously^ 

Resolution IX.—Tliat a Monthly Subscription of Six Sicca Rupees towards the 
aiuresaid Funds be levied Irom each Member, to be paid ou preseuiatiua of a receipt 
signed by the Treasurer and Secretary. 

Mr. W. 11. '/wentymau proposed the next resolution which was to tlie 
folio wing^efifect: 

Resolution X.—That the Meetings of tbs Committee be held as frequently ts to 
iha Meurbers may seem requisite for the welfare of the Association* 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. J. Jacobs, and earned unanimously, 

Mr. A. Rogers proposed 

Resolution XI.^Tiiat the Committee be requested to form a Sub Committen, 
consisting of %s many Members as to them may seem adequate, for the purpose of 
training a code of Regulaticuii for the goveniiueut of the Associatiotu; founded upon 
the propositions carried at the present Meeting. 

The above resolution was seconded by Mr. Twentymaq and unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Hadow proposed 

Resolution Xll.-^That ths Commines be authorised, upon eppiicntaeko from an 
Individual or Ann, properly propoaed and seconded, to proceed to ballot for lun 
admission to ths AesooiaUon, and that U elected, such puny shall be ooesidered a 
member* 

This was ssMiitM by Mfi Johu Hasue and carried.. ' 

Tweatyman proposed 
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K«so1utinn XIII.—That • qaarterlr General Meeting be beld on tbe firut 
Monday uf January, April,'July and October, when a report of tbe progreaa o£ 
the Society, together with a statement of ita funds, will be subinitted for the in* 
formation of the Members* 

Mr. W.. Turner seconded this resolution which was ranted tinanmously, 

Mr. Barkinyouns; said, he had a Resolution to propose without which be 
considered there would be no Association at all, and it was 

, Resolution XlV.«->Tbat all persona present, who desire to become Members of 
tbia Association do forthwith enter their names as such, in a book provided for the 
purpoee, which wiU remain open at the office of the Secretary for tlie reception of 
natoey |pthe end of the present week, and that no one whose name is not entered 
preWoua to six o'clock ofk the erening of Saturday the lOth July, can be 
ted without ballot. e 

The a'bove Resolution was seconded by M^. Allardice and carried unant* 
mouify. 

It WHS next proposed by Mr. George Parbur^ and seconded by Mr. R. S. 
Thomson^ o 

t 

He%&lation XV.—That the thanks of this Meeting be voted to Messrs. Mae* 
Wusie, Lyall and Co. tor having most obligingly allowed the Meeting to be held 
in their rooms'—carried unatkitnoutly* 

It was next moved by Mr, R. S. Thomson and seconded by Mr.Twenlyman: 
Jl^esoiation XVi.—That Mr. C. S. Hadow ta entitled to the thanks of this Meet* 
itig for his kindneai in undertaking the duties of Secretary and for the great zeal he 
baa eviooed*ia the establishment of the Calcutta Tradl AssoctATioN. 

The Chairman having dismissed the Meeting, it t^s proposed by Mr. Dykes, 
seconded by Mr. Rogers and carried unanvnouslj/, 

Raaolution XVII.—That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr. Ssmuel 
Smith for bis able ponduct in the Chait- 

The Chtdr was tuken at hal/^past nine, and tiie Meeting broke up at 
bay past ten, a. H. . 


OCHTERLONY MONUMENT, 


It is wiA grest relactanee and much regret that the Committee sleeted at the 
General. Meeting of Subsehbera, tor deciding on Plans, and Snpar^teiiding the 
Erection of the Monument to the Memory of Major General Sir Ochcer- 

lony, are now constrained to appeal to the public. ‘I*. 

It is generally known, that Messrs, Palmer and Co. at the request of the General 
Meeting, undertook to collect the Money subscribed, taking cbargg' ^y the same 
at the carrent rate of Interest, la eoaeeqae&ce, hdwever, of tllat'Pirm stopping 
pay meat, a great part of the Fftad plaeed in their hands is, of counip, isat, and tba 
,temainder for an indefinite pariodf tendered utterly unavailable for ^ completion 
the Monument., 

The Committee having approved of the Estininte aubmitted by Hr. Parker^ 
Ar^uhet, a Bond ^as entered into with that parson, to the Mem* 

bbn of the Committee, signed their names, guaranteeing to bi<d 9 ^ae p^ Estimate, 
payment of Sicoa Rupees ^,000, far the weecttoa of the batj^dfoie’t, according 
to Wia^afipreved pl8n*-p«n by Inatalmep^s dating thajj^ogreai work, and 

tteaompletion^ as elw the ^aidaCion of awdi iteferiaiiyij.'aaatta, or ooa* 
iw ngei g fgpepoea, as might, on oonaidMataea» ba deemed" alidfaiBhly neoesaaiy^* 
ebi^d be tedered in v^ifog br C. K, Robfooa.^ BeadiKii liilffcoltiitdly imdar* 
iNf^eyoi to ^ potenittae* > 
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snra for which Palmer and Co. credited the Committee^ amounted, exclusira 
of Intprcat, to Sicca Rupees .37,000. Of tbisamouni Sicca Rupees 16,000 have beea 
advanced to Mr. Parker, and the remainder of Sicca Rupees 2^,000^aa airead^^ 
atated, is for the present iinfortunatel? rendered unavailable for the objects in view 
^-altliou^h the Subscribers to the Bund are legullv accountable to Mr. Parker aa 


follows:— ' Sa. Hs. 

for half the amount of the Orie:inal Estimate.. •••• 15,000 

Con(m^e7if c.itra charges ^aiicttoned hy C. A'. Ro/iiffcn, E$q. viz* 

Additional piles and foundation, ... 1,080 • 

—Stone root over door-way and iron gate, .. •• 200 

—Fl.xln^■ and engraving maible slabs, .•••.• .... 500 

—Extra stone lu the Capital, • .. .. ^50 


Total st^l due to IVlr. Parker...Sa. Rs. 17,030 


Mr. Parker, who has ucruaiW expended about twenty-two thousand Kupeeff 
upon the work, has apjdied for a further reminanre to enable him to proceed, and 
the Sub<4crii»pr6 to the Hoiul with him are thus, owins to an uytoreseem misfor¬ 
tune, placed in a situation of unexpected peisonal responsibility on account of 
an object of Public Interest. *• 

As to the progress of the work, it mav be proper to state for the information of 
people in the Interior, that the first lower and Shaft are completed, and the Ca^» 
pital js nearly finished, so that the whnle, including the upper l ower and Dome* 
can be completed lu two moiuiis time, if funds are available. I'o persons at the 
Presidency, Its ai'pearance now is so grandly developed, that by the most caso^ 
observer the Ochterlonv Monument cannot fail to be imm^^diateW re(M>gnised iu: 
one of the most conspicuotisly oruamentul features of the Cspital«of Britis!! 
India. As such alone, it will be most interesting, putting aside its more sacred 
claims to admiration, ns commemoiating tlie distinguibhed and glorious career of 
one whose eminent meriis were not only honorable to himself, but to the coun« 
try, which was the cherished scene of bis services and ezploiis—that country, to 
the interests of which be was, Through life, so entirely devoted. 

Under all these circumstances, the Committee confidently make this appeal to 
the liberality of the admirers of Sir David Ochterlony, fully assured riiat eveu 
those who have already subscribed will assert their continued respect for hia Me* 
morr, by enabling the ('ommittee to proceed actively with the Monument conse¬ 
crated to his tsleuts and his virtues; and that those who, on the former occasion 
were, from absence or other causes, prevented from comnbutiug, will now gladly 
avail themselves of an op}>ortunity to do so, 

Ca/cutia, Apnif 1830. 

At the request of the Committee, Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. have kindly 
consented to coceive the amount of the several Subscriptions, and will grant receipts* 

J. BRYANT, Secretary. 


INSOLVENT COURT,WwNB 17 th avx> 18th* 


PALMER AND CO. 

On the former day several of the Assignees of Messrs. Palmer and Co. attended 
the Court, for the purpose of submitUng certain questions to the Presiding Judge, 
Sir Edward Ryan, who thought it better they should be deferred till the next day, 
in order that the t^r^fit of the learned Chief Justice's opinion might also he obcain* 
ed. On one point, however, viz.; the power of the Assignees to sue debtors of the 
late Finn, Sir £. Hyan was of au affirmative opimou. 

On the 18th Mu on the part of the Assignees, applied that powers 

cboold be giren to then t8 xelhr to arburatiou any diffieceaeea which night arise 
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between them and other personB, and be mentioned a case between them and tha 
Bink of Jiengat in illustration. The learned Judgea-thought the facta stated were 
not snihciently full, and that the Court could not, in couaequeoce complj with the 
Petition of the Assignees. 

Mr, Chland then presented a Petition from the Assigneea. praying that they may 
be permitted to advance such sum montblv to Mrs. Anna Speke, in anticipation of a 
dividend, as they may consider proper. Mrs. Speke was one of a numerous class of 
persons, deeply affected by the late failurre, whose subsistence depended upon the 
ihterpst, which used to be paid monthly, of funds placed with Messrs. Palmer and 
('o. Mrs. Speke's affidavit stated that her balance amounted to Sa. He. 11', 

and that she received Sa. Ks 40 monthly from the firm, on behalf of Captain Eatwell, 
whose ftuda were in the fame predicament as her own* 

Sir (Autries Grey was aware of the existence of mocb distress among^ auc^per* 
sens, and if the Court could afford them relief, it would be a great relief to tite 
Coort to do so. But under the act they had no ^ower to pay one creditor before 
another, and therefore all must wait. He coal^ not decide upon feeling, hut 
merely upon the Act, and indeed it would be endless to decide upon such matters. 
In his portfolio, he hntl more than one application of peculiar hardship and if 
any creditor felt, or fancied, he was a loser by this arrangement which the As¬ 
signees proposed, he could apply to the Court on the subject. He felt deeply for 
the parties, but found there whs no remedy. 

Mr. C/c end again applied to the Court, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the Assignees had the power of compromising debts due to the Firm, on which 
some doubts were entertained. Many offers of comproniise had been made, some 
of themre^ beueAcial, and if they could uot be accepted now, great loss might 
onsue. 

Sir C. Grey had no doubt on the subject. The Assignees could compromise after 
the hearing, but not without the sanction of the Court or the Creditors. For him¬ 
self, be could only say, that if the Assignees assured him, that if without a com¬ 
promise the whole of a debt would be lost, while by it, a part might be saved, he 
would not hesitate to direct it. And he thought no miscbief could arise from 
the delay occasioned by an application to the Court, for if he had been of another 
opinion, he would have fixed.the day for hearing earlier than the 4th January, 
utter which, the Assignees, under certain circumstances, bad undoubtedly the 
power to coiQpiomise. The news of such a failure must ere this have Sown all 
over India, and all the creditors must have beard of it, and have given instructions 
for the protection of their interests. But intermediately, the Court could act for 
the creditors, and give consent and approbation to n compromue before the hear¬ 
ing. He was ready to take mis respousibility on himself, and if a t^mpromise 
were directed by a Court of competent authority, no objection could ne made to 
it as regarded the Assignees. 

5ir Edward Ryan differed from the Chief Justice. He had greit doubts whe¬ 
ther the Court could direct a compromise before the bearing. ]f the^fWrt, however, 
took it on itself to do so, the Assignees would be relieved. It w^ld have been 
desirable that the bearing should have-been fixed for an earlier-day, but the act 
bad provided not only that notices shoold be given to creditorSr^ that they 
should have time to come in tQ examiov the Sobedules and ohjfo^ito them. He 
therefore thought the time fixed a proper one, and doubted wbetogs it could have 
been fixed earlier* After ^ hearing the Assignees could do that which they 
sought to do DOW, and he thought it better at once to put his opinisii on record. 

Sir C.. Ofsp thought if it were a matter of great importance'that*'tfae Assignees 
should have immediate power to compromise, that no insuperab^:ehjeet existed to 
Irtv'e a Meeting for the purpose of giving them the power ^tjbwith, and so to 
jpos^one, from time to time, the day or hearing. But be did'^ii^ tbitkk it of par« 
mm'dunt importance, because he should not bn afraid to orde^iiiMtkptomise, which 

only be construed into an Orror of judgenieiit,^i|ilF regarded the con- 
MmVon nf a bigUly remedial act. If a competent Court the coorpromiae, 

.tM'yWgAees wOulu Dot be afiVeted, thotx^ the party vwgfct perhsps 

W ttpea hy tht credtion Palnm ttnd Co* would haw 

1,1 I ' 
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b^n started bat for wbatSir Edward Kyan bad said, and because be tboufrbt 
it fair to all parties, to know how they would eland relatively. But if oompromise^ 
were fairly and bona fide made^ be thought no creditor would venture to disturb 
them. 

^f 1 \ Younfr enquired whether, when any particular case should be submitted, it 
would be necessary to offer evidence that the compromise would be beneficial, or 
would the opinion of the Assignees be sufitcienU 

Sit C. Grey could not say that the opinion of tbe Assignees would be sufficient, 
for tf this were to he the sole guide of the Court, full powers to comproo^ise might 
as well be given at once to the Assignees. He did not wish to look into the private 
affairs of parties more than was necessary, but so much must be shewn as would 
prove a compronHse to he beneficiaU ^ ^ • 

observed that but for thie, a particular petition would have beexi then 
brought forward. 

The lion hie J, E. Elliot, enquire!^ whether tbe namea, situations, position, age and 
affairs of parties, as far as it was necessary to detail them for such a purpose, might 
not he brought forward in writing, and thus puhlicitvbe avoided. • 

Sir C, Gretf, feared nut, nor coaid they be detailed in Cl^ambers, for that Court 
was an open Court, and its proceedings ought to he befofe tbe public, for tha 
satisfaction of the creditors, any of whom, if be pleased, might come forward^ 
and oppose the direction which the Assignees might pray the Court to givOk 


SUPREME COURT,— June 28, 1830; 


SifAMi.aL Mittbh, vsrtus RAnnAMOiioK Putt and another* 

Hfr. r/ehifid had moved for n rule to shew cause why Mr. Belli, Collector oP 
Hooglev, should not pay into the hands of the Sheriff, tbe surplus in his bands on 
the sale of some lands of one of the defendants. 

The Chief Juitice stated, that the motion was of some importance, and wish¬ 
ed tbe Advocate General to attend to it. The application was for an order nisi 
on Mr. Belli, Collector of Hoogley, to pay over money in his bands surplus after 
sale of lands. Mr. Cleland moves on an affidavit, and the Sheriff in his return, 
states, that Mr. Belli has informed him that he does hold the money, but that 
he holds it under <n order of the Zitlab Court of Hqogley. 

I have t# consider whether we should issue thisoruer nisi. 

First, it has been ascertained, that it baa been the usual course to issue these or¬ 
ders nisi on tbe Collector. 

But I am not inclined to be guided by precedent in these eases. There is a great 
deal in the temperof the times. What might be done at another time,might not be 
done so nowTBy danger X mean merely tbe danger of opposhioa. We bare to 
consider whether we have Jurisdiction. The Charter gives autbori^ to the She¬ 
riff to take debts, and provides that after notice the party cannot discharge bimself 
bv any payment, except under an ordf*raf tbe Court. It is quite clear werefore in 
an ordinary ease. But tbe Collector being a revenue officer, we have tbe difficulty 
dfbeing obliged to say, whether this comeswithin the part of the 21 Geo. 3, which 
prohibits us iatsrmeddUng with Revenue matters. 

Xf it does there might be considerable hardness as to tbe suitors of tbit Court. 

On tbe other .band by colluaion the p|fftT might seise all the eurplua in the hands 
ef the CoUeoton .^uttbia could notfffert the Revenue, bat other ,parties suing 
in other Courte night be puttoeomie t>tbis Court.' 

But 1 should bai.inolined .to think that this money might no t be within t^ clauee 
of the 21 Geo. 3. hsigt 1 am not confident, 1 should say it ia a debt within the pro*\ 
Visions of tbe Charteb^and not prohibited by the 21 ffieo. 3. I ebould consider 
that an aeUoa fOT liftd and roceired irouid iW, bu I don’t giro a decided 
opinion# 
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But if tliii notion would not Wt, some other process would resell it—some* 
thing like the proceedings ouan extent. We might direct the Sheriff to summoa 
a Jury, and the Collector would have to account. 

We hare eecondlv to consider whether wbnt the Collector has stated would take 
sway our jurisdiction that is, that he holds it under the order of a Provincial 
Court* 1 am aware of a recent deoisioii* Hut a Collector is not an oflicer of that 
Court. One does not know what order could have been made. We have no parties 
X'araes, nor aur mode of arriving at the facts. We should have all this liom the 
o£cer of the Court. 

I sboald incline to the right to proceed for this debt. 

1 am^l'nclined iigainstft on other grounds. The only way in which I could »n« 
force it would be by attachment. And in the present circumetunces, L would not 
wish to make au order which I might notenforce and expose the pouerof this 
Court. If an action be brought, the Collector must plead. He runs the risk of 
baring to pay the sum twice over. ^ 

5tr £. Uvuii, —I am of opinion that this does not come within the clause of tho 
Charter (reads part).*mr. Cleland auplies under the Charter. The doubt is, 
whether the grounds make it out a debt. Fust, the nfhdavu calls it a surjdus at 
credit of the defendant. The Sheriff's return sets out the i'ollertor's letter in 
which the Utter ^avs, he holds it under the order of the Ztllah Court of Ho(>g1ey* 
It does not aupear that there is in the Lanus of the Collector a clear debt. The 
crder cannot be made. , 

The Chi^' Justice alluded to notice served on the Zillah Court of Hoogley. 
There coutfi not he a Ueht in tiieir hands, it could not he so in ours. The JShe- 
riff ought to abstain from giving notice to a Judge of Court. As long us it is 
In the hands of a Judge of Court it cannot be considered aa a debt. I cannot 
conceive that it was the object of the legislutuie that the Collector should be eu« 
titled to bold a surplus arising after the payment of the Revenue. 

The Advocate Cleneral stated, that if application were made in the proper quarter 
there would be no difficulty, but every facility afforded. ' 


Our readers will find under our Supreme Court head, a report of the proceed¬ 
ings on a rule nisi, whicti we consider very important, as exliibiting the effect 
which the humiliation of honest Judges for the fearless and conscientious dis¬ 
charge of theit* duty is likely to have upon the administratit^ ofjustice in the 
only Courts to winch his Majesty’s subjects in India can look for {lirotection 
against the oppressions of the Company's ^governments ortiieir servants. Here 
is a case, the justice of which is obvious and the law of wliich as explained by 
the Chief Jusuce himself, appears clear as the suit at noon day, to every man of 
plain understanding. The learned Judze admits, tliar ithasfaegnthe usual 
course to issue these orders nisi on the Collector: but declares ^^4;hat he is not 
inclined to be guided bv precedent in these cases.” There is” says his Lord- 
nhip*^^ a grefit dealinihe temper of the iimesJ* There is iruieedt^ond it is a me¬ 
lancholy truth, that that temper is decidedly such, as to justify even more tbaa 
that caution evinced on occasion. 

•The jurisdiction of the Court in this case has never been dgnlied,^ and there is 
merely a shadow of a shade of a doubt, whether in contradiction to invariable 
l^nctice, the ingenuity of a Company’s advocate might not raifO a pretext if so 
instructed, tliat Udid possibly come within the clause, which prohibits th# 
Court from intermeddlibg with revenue. The learned Chief however, seems 
dgartn bis own mind, that it does not come within the ptohibition, and how it 
0ould ever be imagined that it did, surpasses oUr compreljiaiiyioR. It is admit- 
that when a man has paid his taxes in regular course, cannot seize 

Mmie taxes. Is the cue &ot precisf^itilHUfuria law awd justiew 
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common spnse,witli the surplus of the proceeds of property seized and sold to 
satisfy the State dom <ud ? Can there be any doubt that whatever remains over 
and above that demand, is not the property of the State; in any way or under 
any designation ? Hy what in<jernous locic then, could it be pretended, that this 
surplus was revenwf ? It is as much the private pro perty of the individual as 
any thmsr that ever belonged to him. What then is the obstacle ? Clearly 

the temper of the times.** I would not wish/* says the learned Chief, “ to 
make an order which I naigiit not enforce and thus expose the power of the 
Court/* for in this ins’.ance, it could only be enforced by an attachment 
which a Governor with Sir John Malcolm's views, would no doubt have 
resisted. # ^ • 

Sir Rfiw^rd Ryan drew a distinction which we own is far too subtle for our 
Comprehension. He was not satisfied that the debt had been sufficiently made 
out, for the affidavit called the alhount in the Collector's hands ‘‘ a surplus at 
credit of the defendant'*! In *taw we of course infer, that ihe distinction is 
plain and palpable ; but it seems difficult to reconcile it to Common 8ense«, 
Supposini.’-, however, this obstacle not to have intervened, it does not appear, 
that his Lordship tiad any doubt of the jurisdicton or the practice,and the Ad* 
vocate General declared, tnat so far from any opposition being: likely to be of- 
feied,if application to the proper quarter were made, every facility would be 
afforded. We may consider therefore, that as to the jurisdiction and the prac* 
lice, tliere was no doubt; and yet even in such a case, the Court fears to exer* 
cise its authority ! «■ 

Still we repeat, that ihe caution of the learned Chief Justice, is more than 
justified by the result of the recent collision of the Bombay Court and Govern¬ 
ment? Is not the very case to which we have reierred then, an instructive 
commentary upon the text of the Elephantine epistle writer, and of the unbias¬ 
sed Lord Melville, as to the independence of Judges. We say unbiassed, for 
lli< Lordshi]>’s pension from the Company of £‘2000 per annum, eranted to 
him on account of the distinguished services of his celebrated father, actually 
ceased six years ago ! these authorities have laid down a new doctrine for judi* 
cial conduct, and it is held and almost iu so many words proclaimed by them 
that henceforth, law and justice are to be of no avail in any case where any Go¬ 
vernor shall deem or allege, that they may be opposed to considerations of ex¬ 
pediency, that thf object of protecting the subject against the oppressions of 
the CompAny’s servants, is no longer one which comes within the scope of the 
Court’s power ; and while such doctrines are held and enforced by the degra«« 
dation of those JudL^es who dare to disregard them, we see no good that canre- 
fiult from any Judge's becoming a martyr in the cause of right. In every case 
in which it can be supposed, that the Company’s Governments may feel an in* 
terest, a prudent Judge would now do well to consult their wishesand refuse to 
heal such cases, much les'i issue out processes in contradiction to tiiem ; and 
who will venture to castblame upon him for such conduct 1 Any other course 
would be equally useless to himself and to the public in the present temper 
of the times,** which we repeat, is in so far as the expression applies to tho 
views of Ministry, utterly hostile to judicial independence.— Hurkaru, 

The proceedings in the Supreme ^o'.rt on the 28th ultimo, in the case of 
Shamlal Mitter eersus Kadhamohun and another, are worthy of notice. It ap^ 
pears that some lands belonging io one of the defendants have been sold 
by Mr. Bsllz, the Collector of Hoogley, for arrears of revetiue ; and that ho 
retains the surplus proceeds under an order of the Zillih Court; the object of 
the motion in the rapreme Court was fora rule to show cause why the CoU 
ketor should not surplus iato haudi of Ihe Shenfifi It is 
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Slated to have been the usual course hitherto to issue such orders on th# 
Collector; “but,” says the learned Chief Justice, “lam not inclined to 
be guided by precedent in these cases. There is a great deal in the temper of 
the What might he done at another timcy might not be done so now. hy 

danger I mean merely the darger of opposition. We liave to consider whe- 
tlierwe have jurisdictionTnere is here a very proper desire expressed 
to avoid exceedingthelegitimatejurisdiciion of the Court ; and on the other 
band, the Advocate General states that “ in the pioper quarter” eveiy faci« 
lity would be afforded to execute its process ; but from the lans:uage which is 
reported to have fallen from the Chief Justice, we should infer that recent 
events^ad excited in l^s mind an apprehension of causeless and captious op* 
position. The temper of the times with regard to the King’s Courts inlrttiia, 
is not what it once was. Once they were regarded as checks on Aie Compa¬ 
ny’s Courts and Governments, as constituting, a power to which governors 
and governed were alike amenable. Now there^ is an evident disposition in 
Ministers, which’ Governors have not been slow to discover and act upon, 
to abridge their junr^iction, to lessen their influence, and to degrade tiieir 
character, by denying their independence and making a temporary expedien¬ 
cy and the pleasure of the local rulers, not the provisions of their Clianers, 
the standard of their duties and powers.'The mutual jealousy of the King’s 
and Company’s Courts is natural, and it is to be regretted that the ex¬ 
pensiveness of the former, the corruption of the latter, and the delays of 
both, afford such strong grounds of objection to them, on the part of the 
coramunifty, whose only object is to obtain prompt, cl^eap, and effectual 
justice. This, it is to be feared, is equally unattainable in most cases, 
from either the one or the othek'; but so long as the independence of the King’s 
Courts was recognized, maintained, and enforced, they possessed a quality 
which, with all their faults, rendered them valuable barriers against the en¬ 
croachments of arbitrary power. The public now can have little confidence 
in that protection which they formerly sought from them. In the present in¬ 
stance the Chief Justice on a view of the whole case concludes that the Court 


possesses the right to issue an order on the Collector foi* the surplus funds in 
bis hands belonging to the defendant, after the arrears of revenue have been 
paid ; but he hesitates to issue such an order, because the only way he could 
i^nforce it would be by attachment, and, until assured by tl^ Advocate Gen¬ 
eral, he seems not to haveJinown whether such a process would be respected. 
Is it right and proper that the King’s Court should have one e/s directed 
to its Charter,to discover what it ought 10 do, and the other eye to the Or¬ 
gan of the liO^l Government, to ascertain what it will be permitted to do and 
suppc^ted in doing ? Is not the Court entitled to assume as a matter of course 
that it will be aided and upheld in the execution of its processes in all matters 
to which, after hearing argument, and after due deliberation, it cofiiiders its ju¬ 
risdiction to extend ? Yet, tf we may judge from these proceedings, the con¬ 
trary is the unfortunate position (a stronger term would more h^6t the occasi¬ 
on) in which recent eventsand decisions appear to have placed the Court. But 
it is not thus ^at the public will be satisned that justice is feithbiUy admi¬ 
nistered between man and man; and it remains yet for the Jitdian Govern- 
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MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 


At tbe mflttiner of tLe Sd Juir, Mr* White, Aesietant Surffoon, Bombaf Seinrioo 
^%qA Dr. D. M’JUeod. Aasietant Surg^eon, Beng^al Servieo, were elected Membere 
-—end Dr. La Foutane, of P»ria, waa elected « Correaponding Member. Mr. Sprr’i 
caaa of Lithotomy, (VIt. Chartrea* paper on CoHea Pictonum, Mr. RaUlgh'eeaae of* 
MedulUrv Sarcoma, and Mr. Twiniog'a account of ezparimenta with the Be&gat 
Extract of Hroaciamua, were then tead and diaeoaaed by the meetiDg. 

Mr. Spry's case wai that of an lodo-Kriton boy, Tbe mention waa perfonB- 
ed s*Sccea9fully—the patient bein^ discharged vrsll on tbe Slat day afterwards. 

Colica PiAonum—or that form of CoUc eallad painters’ or white lead, origina* 
ting from the presence of that min|ral in the ayatem, is a disease that does not of* 
tan fall within the range of the common routine of Indian practice. Tbe circuv* 
atanoea attending the oases detafied by Dr. Chartres, rendered the nature of tbch, 
complaint, until a fuller derelopement of the symptoms, rather obScura* It was 
reported to him on faia arrival at the station, after a short abaenee, that two Sowars 
of Cavalry, who had been his patients for a wholly different eomplaiot a few months 
before, wereauffering from pain in the bowels, attended with obstinate eonstifio* 
tion. At thia time no particular symptoms presented themaalvaa differing from 
those of a common attack of Colic. They obtained no relief, howovar, from tbo 
usual remadiea, and it was not till two or thrae days after Dr. Chartres saw than* 
that the disease assumed an unequivocal form. The symptoms that now super* 
veiled, ware, cutting pain at tbe pit of the atomaoh, extending laterally\ud to tbe 
unhilicuB'—and which wsa decidedly increased on preasure^great weakness and 
pain in the extremities—and a peculiar expreaaion of eountenanoe icdicaUng an* 
xiety and distress. Tbe tongue was perfectly clean and moiat^tbere was no tbiret 
—tbe akin was cool—the pulse not at all affected—occasional nausea with wretob- 
ing, and bowels obstinately bound. Suspecting, at length, from the nature of tUa 
aymptoma, that these were occasioned by some preparation of lead or other potaon 
—the men were questioned minutely whether they had receirad any medicine, or 
taken any thing else peculiar during Dr. Chartres’ absence* They then oonfeaaed 
that they had applied to a Fakeer, who had' given them some white powders. 
Thia person was sought after, and being found} very readily answered that he had 
prescribed, as he had often done before in other cases—a nostrum composed ,pnn* 
cipally of litharge, 'fhe quantity of this drqg swallowed within two or three days 
WBs enormous, being about an ounce to each ind^ridual. Tbe treatment which 
appears to l^re been of a very activa and judiciona M^d, consisted in the steady 
exhibition of strong purgatives—with oocasioual opiates as indicated by circum*. 
atancei. Very decided relief was produced by bleeding. 

Mr. Haleigb’acase was peculiarly interesting, aaaffo.*diag so instance of r«eoveyy 
from that formidable disease Lockjaw.' Tbe^aubject was aNative boy of ttiiTtaen 

»«tha son of a fimbman—who came from hia viUage in the country to'Caleutta kft 
advice. On SQqniry, it appeared that tbe boy had enjoyed perfect bealtb until- 
his tenth year, when be became blind of the right eye. In process of time thf 
organ enlarged, jnrotruded beyond its natural limits—and contisoed to increase 
slowly ineise, eilbjinxfb bat litffe pain. Boms three months, bewwm;b«for« 
admission, the growth bad been npid, aectmrpctiied wiib exerdoiathtg pptin of 
bead. face and back—leas of appatite abd generally deeliaing bMlth. On pro* 
■anting bimself to Mr. B. the boy nppagred edaoidoi'abtv emaoidbriHand wrffenMl' 
mudh pain of tbe right half of tbe dorsal'spina. Iltf^^red daerae 

to moving his headland Ootfs^tly^armir and modned; bba pulse arts amtttl, 
soft, and rather qttidc. ^bbapine'was v/dll abapsd, end thami wiino fttdioatiott of 
VtsearaldiseaM. 

The Aangoua disease appeared in tbe fbrm of a tmneur Aaet^og Adm tbe orbU-« 
of considerable ditaanalona; and darryiiigbefors'tt the pdlpobrm, detaohiergtbecoo* 
joootive from their it ift«ee* eowering fw id»e*wbelo 

mass. Tbe tumour desooftded down tbe obeuk as^^ld#^ 
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And WAS of A loxi|f epberoidal 8bApe,not unlike the lAr|i;er bnlf of a pear. And 
its lower And anterior part, its surface was puckered, and in its centre wai india* 
tinctlT defined the cornea in a Ataphylomatous state, forming’a dark, rough, trrega« 
lar spot. At its upper part, the external tumour was about tbo size of a turkey’s 
egg, aud of a bright red purply hue. On being touched, it felt solid and doughy, 
and on its outside minute vessels were very conspicuous. On introducing the 
£nger beneath the orbiiar ridge, the cavity of the orbit was found^to be completely 
filled with a hard mass adapting itself to the former. Aa nothing but tbe removal 
*of this aaroomacous fungus ofl'ered a chance of respite from misery and speedy deaths 
Mr. Raleigh determined upon tbe operation. 

It was performed accordingly in the usual way, on tbe lOtb of October last—tbe 
tmAouFVeing excised i|| far back as possible from its connection with tbe optio 
nerve, by means of a pair ol curved sciasora—the cavity being with some trouble 
cleared of iu contents aa far down aa tbe optic foramen. The hoemorrs^re was com¬ 
paratively alight. Tbe patieot, on tbe 11th, bad a quiet night. On tbe i2tb, be 
also rested well, but complained of aoreneaa of to* orbit and aide of tbe face-—pulse 
soft but rather quick. From this date to tbe 19th October—matters continued 
going on as wefi at co^ be expected. Daring tne night of tbe 19tb, however, he 
suffered much pain in the backpartof bis head and down the spine—with atiffnets 
of tbe muscles of the jaw—incapacity of opening tbe mouth beyond half its exten- 
eien. Tbe muaclea of tbe right side of tbe neck and trunk were frequently seized 
with spasm, and be could not bear the slightest motion of the bead, which be kept 
nearly m contact with the elevated shoulder, pulse quick and small-^and counte¬ 
nance anxious. In the evening, tbe jaws were completely locked, aud the mastica¬ 
tory muscles, with those of the back and side of tbe neck, felt rigid and tense, and 
there wer^frequent severe spasms of tbe muscles of the right bslf of tbe neck and 
trunk. A blister was applied over the bead and along the whole length of tbe 
spine—aud a combination of belladonna, camphor, and quinine ordered every three 
hours* 

On the gOth, he passed a restless night—but the jaws were not so firmly clench¬ 
ed as tbe previous day—admmitting of being opened sufficiently to admit a com¬ 
mon black lead pencil to enter between tbe teeth. The spasms, too, were less 
frequent, aud tbe iuterior of the orbit looked well—pulse small—soft-and rather 
quick. Tbe surface of the rigid muscles was smesred with opium, a fresh bliaier 
was applied over the bead and spina—and tbe belladonna, &c. continued—on tbe 
Slst, he was considerably improved—tbe countenance was less anxious—the apssms 
were less severe and not so frequent—medicines sod applicatioua continued. On 
the 23d, we find reported that there were no epaama through night* The mus¬ 
cles of the right side of tbe face^ippeaTed somewhat paralysed—but tbe jaws were 
.sufficiently separable to allow of the thumb being passed into the mouft. On the 
S7th, he is reported as i^adddly improving from the last date—atill continuing tbe 
•ame remedies, along with others that we‘ bare not mentioned. By the idth of 
November, be had regained very good faeiltb, the natural action of tbe musclea be- 
ingnearly reatored, and tbe orbit Ipokiag well. He waenow allowed to proceed 
to bis home, under promise of returning at tbe expiration of three months, or ssrlissr, 
in cose of bad symptoms coming oni^but he wu not afterwards beaid of, from which 
it may be inferred that be is doing well. 

Tbe appearance of the Eztrsot ofHyoioiamiu, prepared at the H. C. Garden at 
Musaorie Tibbs, Mr. 'Fwiuuif states, in bis report of experiments with it. oorres- 
ponda with that of the beet prepared vdgstable extracts. The oooeistence is very 
uniform, tbe adeep opaque green, inclining to black, the smell peculiar, and 
mm quite reaei^ling that of tbe best European Extract of Myoselamns. The £x*> 
tiaet wee trkd in fifty-aeveiL cases, with sufficiently marked beaeficiel effect ae a 
•po^ of pain and irritability, and aa a hypnotic. 'The dose generally was eight 
grans. 'Ibe medicine tn that proportion had no effeet on the.pulM, but oecaai* 

sweet. A deaeof twelve graiaa, in eevenlhutenoes, produced 
doeaMtiilimjOf the palse, and eometimes « heavy pain in the back oftfaahead, 

^ a dagcaa oeixaipoiuli^ with tha incioaoa 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY—PHYSICAL COMMITTEE. 


At tliA of the Committee held en Tliuredaf, the 19tb Aug^uvt, tb# 

President, Sir FAlwani Ryan, io the Chair—a report of the progress of the Bor¬ 
ing in the Fort, was presented by Messrs. Strong and Ross, which being read* 
it was KesoUed—that a Sub-Committee of the following gentlemen be appointei 
to investigate and reoort upon the Boring now going on in Fort William, and that 
thev meettbere at three oVloclt p. h. on Tuesday nert—m. Mr. James Prittsejp 
-4fr. Kyd—Mr. Hurry—Mr. Calder—«nd Captain Forbsn. ^ 

A seriesspf stalngmitjc ha^ls, with some animal remains, ware presentsdby Mr« 
Swinton, on the part of Mr. Scott—with n short notice of tho same. These sta* 
lagmitic balls were found in the ifbve in the Cossyah hills already alludeu to «C 
a former Meeting, « ^ 

A letter wns read from the Secretary, stating his inabili^, frosi>tbe pressure iof 
public business, to attend to the dutieaof the office, and bSgging to be ^lQlr•<l 
to resign. This request was acceded to> and the thanks of the Meeting waio 
ooted to Mr. Ross, for his past conduct in the odhce of Secretary. It was chon 
moved and unanimously carried, that, Mr. JamesVrinsep be requested to accept 
the office for the future* Mr. Prineep being present—expressed his acceptance 
of the same. 

Mr. Hardie*s paper, forming a supplement to bis Sketch of the Geology of 
Central India, was then read. In s practical point of view, the Autbee deems it 
convenient, io the first place, to separate the older rocks of Centralindiainto three 
distinct olasses—VIZ.—the granite series—the micaceous schist series, end tho 
srgilUccous schist series—'* Thu' it must be confessed that the rocks of this dis¬ 
trict are frequently associated together in such a manner as to set all rules of 
clsssihcation at defiance, still when we view the subject on an extended seale^ 
we shall not fail to observe distinct indications of the three suceesaive series above 
enumerated/’ Into the deteils of the super-position of these, and the varieties 
included in ihem, we cannot anter. Under one or other of the above three beads, 
however, he arranges all of the more important of the primordial rocks of Central 
India. The three series repose on each other, iu the order enumerated, though, 
in as far as the individual members of such series are concerned, there does not 
appear to be any very uniform or regular order of super-position. 

*'The ahseoee oMeposita of rock salt and gypauffi, throughout extensive simd- 
stone trai^ of Central India, is 0 fact which ought not to be lost sight of. I 
have not heard even of a single specimen of selenite having been met with m 
this portion of the country, and the saline effloreecencea which are frequently 
observed at the surface of the soil, together with the great beds of alluvium, whitik 
are found to be impregnated with chloridq of sodium, and from whieb* aalt ie 
manufactured for domeetio .use, afford but very doubtful evidence on this head. 
Deposita of rock salt, we are aware, oceu to the north-west of Ajmere, fice. and 
the saline soils above alluded to, do jiot seem to be confided to tracts where tha 
sandstones under consideration are* observed, but appears to be most sxteiisive- 
ly distribated Shronghout Hindosten, without reference either to the sub-jaeent or 
neighbouring streta. Such soils might have besn transported from a distance**^ 

coostrireUng a Geological Map of ibis portion of India, it would reqnire 
microsoopic minntanees to stark out the different belu of rook'as t^ey suooe^ eaak 
other, and if neglecting these minut^ div^ions, we were to ley %wn any parri* 
cular portion of ooontry^ ss a iona^ikA vipignitet or of gntm for exompls, mm should, 
in the great majority ^ iootanoee, co«»v^ an iocorrect idea 4 ^ it# geology, la 
almost every paatj these rocks ere aseoeisted with soma or with tU tbs formatioaa 
included iu the rsrics; and ibr praeUeel purposes, it will merely beae- 

eessery to orranga the different rocks in tdsasas os above, and to eppioprista 
oseh clsss a pirtieidat dolottr by okisli It nisy be dietklfaiske^’' Tbs author par* 
ticularises the geoiogiool cCOkpoaition of the diffsrettt^ ranges of hiUs-^iat* aba 
details of wbiob ira&t of sposa prsolades our feUawiag btm. Tbs usoi bstirssa 
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pore snd Bburtpore is (bus gsnertlly described. In travelling from Jaypor 
to Hliuratpore direct, the route lies over a level platform, covered, to a great 
depth, in the iirit instance, bj a sandy and afterwards by a calcarious soil. 1m« 
mediately to the north of (and occasionally traversing) the line of march, occur 
numerous hill ranges and groupa, in which quartz rocks, variously modified, am 
exceedingly abundant. These are arranged in nearly vertical strata, which in the 
neighbourhood of Jaypnr, bear to the E. of N. though in this last respect, there 
does not appear to ba any uniformity, as the strata are also occasionally seen be8r>> 
Ing to the W. of N. and other intermediate points between N. W. and N* 
£. The hills of this quartz rock formation are generally ridge-abaped, their sum- 
mils exhibiting a sharp spine, either denticulated or even and uniform in iis out¬ 
line*, aiftbtbey may be drstiuguisbed almost at any distance, by the singular and 
unwrathered aspect of their declivities.'' Speaking very generally, the Autuor 
States that we msT say the bearing of the strata of Central India is nUrtberly nnd 
aotttherlv. In some parts of Central India, Mr. ^ardie appesra disposed to con¬ 
clude, that violent convulsions of nature roust have occurred posterior to the for- 
•anation of the new^red sandstones, as these rocks sfe inferior to the overlying traps 
of their neighbourhood^ eOf all the formations in the ares alluded to, quartz rocke 
appear ro he the most metalliferous. Iron is abundant in almost all the varfeties, 
aitd is frequently associated with manganese. Lead is also said to occur tt the 
village of Sarar, in Meiwar—>cofper has not vet been found in any great abundance 
in Central India—and stiver, though the Natives mention that h was formerly 
mined to great advantage in Meiwar, has only been found associated in very 
nmall quantities, with the galenas of Ajmere. In a statistical point of view, the 
marbles of^course are .the most important of the rork forinsttons nftbts district. 
These, generally speaking, are coarse granular, hut stabs of s very fino texture 
«nd pure alabaster white, are also quarried in some situations. There are vorious 
geological facts and interesting speculations founded upon then in Mr* Hardie's 
■paper, which our circumscribed limits prevent oar submitting to our readers^ 
vovt. Cat* 


AtSRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a special Meeting of the Agneultural end Horticultural SPbcieiy of India held 
within the Town Hall on Monday aftemocm the S3d August. 

Sir Edward Ryau, President in the Chair. ^ 

The following'Gendemea were propoeed and duly elected Membtn of the So¬ 
ciety, viz. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta; Captain Parlhy, Bengal Artillery ; Baboo Ram 
Hutten Modkerjee ; Major Taylor of Engineers ; Captain Alves of Bopaul ; Cap¬ 
tain WiUmson. 6tb Li^ht Cavalry; Captain Winfield, Bopaul j jiohn Gilmore, 
Esq.Calcutta; Wm. F. Tergussoa, £^., CaloutU i and William I^ampier, Esq. 
Commissioner of Sunderbcmns. 

Reed two letters from Captain Renny of Dinapore, dnted 30th July and IT'th 
Augiibt, informing the Society that the Dinapore Agricultural and Horticultural 
branch hiui duly eontUtuted itseK, and elected its ofifice beavers-^tbat it had fram¬ 
ed a aet rulea for its future guidance^ of which e copy was inolotod, and that the 
ofiioe hearers of the Society had been cbosep for the foliowing^yswr* Tii|« 

' Lieut. Col. Sale, C. B. H. M. iSth Regiment, President. ' 

V^Mt^vJ.Thomsoa, Treasurer snd Cspt. Wm. Penny, Secretary ' 

. bIem1idrs«--rileTd. W.A, Ruwni; Wm^Lambert, Esq. Gs(itaiii C« MarshalU 

6Sih Ibhfijvfmt Native InfantrySage« Depactmeo^pf public works; Lieut. 

Light, lofaotry ^ .Captain Steel, D. LA. Genaxal; Captain 

InCuu/ i 1. 1, WwittWk, Uaut. 
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P. Brooke, 68th Regiment Native Tnfantrj ; Lieuf. Borrodailei 68th Regiment 
Native Infaotrv: Lieuienout Sbakeapear, H. M. 13tb Regiment, Light Infantry ; 
Lieutenant S. P, Wade, IL M. 13th Regiment, Light Infantry ; Lieutenant Bark- 
bouae, 68ih Regiment Native Infantry ; S. Harrington, Esq. Civil Service ; Major 
Dentiie,C. B, IJ, M. 13th Light Infaniry j Lieut. Col. Walker ; Sir Charlee Doyly, 
Baronet; S. B. Elliott, Eaq. Civil Service; H, Douglas, Esq. Civil Service; 
Captain Jeremie; Captain Wynne ; J- B. Bisroe, Esq. Civil Service ; W. St* 
Quintin Quintin, £aq. Civil Service; G, UdDy,Esq. Civil Service; Wm. Spence, 
Eaq. and i^ieuienant L. Rosa. • 

The Society expressed the most lively aatisfaction at Captain Penny’s comma* 
aications, and the above G«>ntlemen were enrolled J\ieinbers of the Agricu^ral^and 
Horticultural Society of India, in terma of the previdUs correspond^oo vitis 
Captain Sage. 

This Meeting being a special ene to receive the report of the Agrieulfural Com* 

mittee on the subject of an experimental farm, to be recommended to Government 

in terms of Mr. Officiating Secretary Macnaghten's letter to Society of thw 

18th May last. *« 

« 

a 

Read a report presented by the Secretary of the Agricaltural Committee, re* 
eommeniling for this purpose a portion of the lan^s of Akrah or old Powder MiUt» 
B miles below Calcutta, which had been offered to the Society by Mr. Myers, at 
Rs. 3-8 per biggab ; and also an estimate of the probable expence of iaatituUs^ 
end carrying on such an estebiisbinent. 

Resolved that the Report and estimates be approved of, and tbft a letter b* 
addressed to Government in terms of this resolutioo. 

Read a letter from George A. Prinsep, Esq. forwarding a parcel of Cuba and 
Guatamala Indigo Seed ; the thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. Prinsep, 
and the Secretary was requested to distribute the seed to such Members as 
applied for it. 

Head a letter from Messrs. Smithson and Holdswortb, forwarding samples of 
Bowed and Demerara Cotton and also some of the seed. 

The thanks of the Meeting were voted to these gentlemen, and it was resolved 
to retain the eeed for experiment by the Society. 

Read a letter from Mr. Officiating Secretary Macnaghten intimating that a 
further supply of^'enaaereem Cotton seed had been received by GoTernment 
and placed at the disposal of the Society* 

Read letters from Mr. Sheppard, of Liverpool, intimating the diapateb of tbe 
Sooietv'a indent of garden seeds on the abip Calcutta, and a further supply of 
grafted fruit trees, on tbe Fruncci Anns, 

The Secretary informed the Meeting that the seeds had been reoeived from tbe 
ship apparently in good order, but that be bad not yet been able to procure deliva* 
ry of all tbe boxes of fruit trees by tbe Fraam Anue. 

Resolved that tbe seeds snd fruit trees be placed st Uis disposal of the Car* 
den Committee in terms of previeus resolutions. 

Rest! s letter from Mr. Newnsn of the Royal Botanical Garden of tbe Mauritius 
expresMDg a wish to open a correspondence with this Society. 

Resolved, that the Secretary b^'requested to write to Mr* Kewmin, ezpres* 
sing the sstisfsction of this Society rf the proposal, snd endeavour to ascertain 
in what manner the two Institutiona can beat assist smcb other* ; 

Read s letter from Mr* Nesve, of Sbeerghatty, dated I7tb July last, pointiDjg 
out that district as vary favorable for the euitivstion of foreign Fruit trees, and 
offering to bestow his ^rsonsl attention on Say imported er other trees, with 
which the Society migbtbe plsSsed to supply biss^/Also applying for e taSll 

portion of ths fore%a€«^toa Seed, to be cuItirttM under bis oir^ iospectm* 
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The Secretary vra« requested to send Mr. Neave e supplv of the Cotton Seed 7 
and the matter of the supplying Mr. Neare, with imported Fruit trees was referred 
U> the Garden Committee. 

Read a paper by Rajah Kaleehrishen Bahaddoor on the Cultivation of Sugar 
and Silk. 

Theae were referred to the Agricultural Committee, and the thanks of the Meet* 
tng were voted to the Rajah.*-/lurk. 


At the meeting held within the Town Hall, on the 8 th September, the Preai- 
d«nt| Sivl^dward Ryan, in the chair,~Mr. Boyd, of Kishuaghur, aud Mr. Bag- 
sfaaw, of Calcutta, were footed Members. Letters were read from the Secrctarlee 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Horticultural Society of Lon.ton, ot the 
Oeologioal Society of London, and of the Royal Asiatic Society, acknow1(>Hging 
receipt of the first Volume of the Transactions. letter was read from H. H. 
Wihon, Esq. Secretary to the Asiatic Society, referring to the Agriniliurai and 
llorticulturHl Society a jitter on the rearing of silk worms, and a apecimen of silk, 
which had been trananolitted to that Society, hy ** A Ftieud to hidustry,"* at Kamp- 
tea, near Nagpnre ; and also one trom a Lady to tbe Secretary of the Agricultural 
nnd Horticultural Society, giving her real name, and statin'g herself to be the 
** Friend to Jndfist/*v’’—*and soliciting a pecuniary loan, and a donation of silk 
worms. A communication, it was determined, should be sent to the writer, stat¬ 
ing, that some silk worms should be sent, but expressing the itiahility of the So¬ 
ciety to make any pecuniary advances. A letter was read from R. S. Ciraeme, Ksq. 
Resident aV biagpore, recommending Nagpore as a fit place for the rearing of 
fruit trees and exotics, and offering to bestow attention on any which the Society 
might be willing to send there for cuitivation. Also requesting a Supply of Aineri- 
cau cotton and tobacco seeds. The Secretary was requested to reply to Mr. Grmme, 
and to express the anxiety of the Society to comply with his wishes. 1'he Secre¬ 
tary submitted a list of applications for garden seeds, which bad been complied 


with, including packages, sent by tbe Society, on a large scale, to Dinapore, 
Poosab, Sahsrunpore, Nipal, Almorab, Sirolab, Sylhst, and Moulmien, amounting 
to ninety-three packages, and nearly exhausting the stock in band. A letter was 
read from Mr. Calder, offering to the Society, at prime cost, a quantity of Uardea 
and flower seeds, also of marrow-fat peas, grspes,Bnd oats, just arrived from Aber* 
deen, and euopUed by Mr. Gibbon, formeriy an Indigo Planter at Tirhoot—Resol¬ 
ved, tbattke s^edsbe taken on the terms proposed, and that they be made over to 
the Garden Committee, with instroetions to dispose of the flower seeds, grapes^ 
and oats, and to retain the garden seeds for further dismbution to Membr.rs of tba 
Society and Native MaUies. The following donation of bot'ks was received from 
Mr. Robison ; Deewan Pusind, a treatise on Agriculture, translated bv Mr. Lewis 
Da Costa; a Treatise on tbe cultivation of Sugar, Indigo, Ac. by Mr. Fitzmaurice ; 
American Gardener’a Calendar, by Bernard MacMabon; Speechly on ibe Vine, and 
the Pine-apple; Ditto on Rural Economy. A letter was read from Rajah Kalea 
Kisaen Bahadur, aubmitting a treatise by him on the cnUiTacimi of tobacco. A 
letter was read from Mr. HiH, of Madras, transmitting s smsll quantity of tbe 
seeds of the umbrella tree, which had lateJy been lotrodooed there. Sir Robert 
Cotquhoun informed the meeting, that Mr. Patullo, of Pinang, bad jnat brought 
witli him from that place, and presented to tbe Society’s Garden, a nurpber of 
Mangosteeift^;^, Orai^e^ Dooreaiis, Nam Nam, end variegated Pine-apple Plants. 
Mr. Abbot pjgppted six Mxesof Virginisn tobacco, grown in the Society’s Gar- 
ffhp, und up after the fashion of Havmnnah Segars; by Mr. Van Zandyk, of 
Cliini^rab. The Secretary was requestsd to transmit four of those boxes to the 
HoR^able tbe Court of DWeetors, with a lutter, explanatory of history. It 

tlmt Mr. i^iriek be invited to make trial of the OeWn Saw tiin at 
Cj&^er-^tfrVd/t>va month, and bereqaested toxeport ths retail of tbe trial to the 
Hijmitpfy- A list was submitted by the Setreiary of aigb^^llvs appticants for the, 

end tobacco seeds, lately fuimlsbfd by Gottrtiqmeftt^ shewing de«- 
limy tad tt itt mfiH igs iojalauite tTS^ ytit of t|afl PitsWifqri. „, 
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• With referenca to Mr. Grstne'i letter, the levprfti peeulinrities of Ntgporo, «• 
to tamperature,Occ. are adverted to. From about the middleof Juae to the middlo 
of October, the vreather is rainy or cloudy, and the temperature moderate—from 
that period to the end of February, it is cold ; March, April, May,and the middle 
of June, are exceedingly dry and hot months. At a distance ofseventy-fire miUa 
north of Nagpore, Sindwund, above the Deogurh mountains, in an elevation about 
one thousand feet higher, or two thousand above the level of the sea—and in a 
well cultivated country.. presents even a more favourable climate than Nagpore 
for European products, snii they might also be introduced, it is suggested, into Puch • 
murree, which is about sixty miles from Chiodwara, and the table land about one 
thousand miles higher. It is not difficult of access, but not well peopled, and horti* 
culture might not advance very rapidly, unless from its saliibniy it bec||pe tQ be 
emutinu for Europeans ; but in Nagpore itself, the orange^ the peach,-the eabbagn 
and the caui'fiower thrive well, and the apple promises favourably with a little care. 
The orange in particular is celebrated. It was introduced from Aurungahad, and is 
supposed to have come originally^trotn Chios. It is called always the Cintra by £a« 
ropeans, and Srintra by the Natif es, and the same kind is thougbr^to be in Portugal. 

'J'he Lady who signed herself** a Friend to Industry*’—notwiibstanding that 
the had no previous instruction respecting the care of theij^or experience of their 
habits, appears to have taken a very great interest in observing the manufacturing 
labours, kr. of those diligent insects—silk worms .She was, however very limitied 
in her means of keeping them, and found that they had many enemies to contend 
with, particularly ants. Wuh a little assistance, she seems to iodulse sanguine hopes 
of extending the pursuit, and making it a very profitable one. A specimen of the 
silk produced, accompanied her communication. 

Iir bis observation on tbe culture of tobacco, Hajab Knllee Kisben nacnarks, that 
it appears from a proclamation of the Emperor Jebangeer, that the plant was intro* 
duced bv Europeans into India, either in hia own reign, (tbe beginning of the 17th 
century) or during that of his father Akher. From that period it has gradually 
extended over India. Its culture hns succeeded more in the northern ebau the 
southern quarters of Heugnl. The Zillubs which produce the largest quantitv, are 
those of Nuddea, Burdwsn, Dacca, Bbaghulpore, DinsgepoTe and Rungpoor. 
After tbe conclusion of the rams, or in the month of September, October and 
November, tobacco is cultivated to a considerable extent on the low and loamy 
soils- Previous to its cultivation, a small piece of ground must be repeatedly 
ploughed to pulverize the clods, and destroy the large quantity of weeds, which 
usually spring up after the rains, ond are extremely injurious to tbe young plants if 
allowed to remain—when the land is properly ploughed, cleared, manured, and 
harrowed, the seediSof the plant, (which are reddish,) are carefully scattered over 
the prepaiyd soil. Tbe husbandman has next to labour incessantly, from morniag 
till evening, in gently watering the seed, in shading the young plants when they 
first appear, and in clearing il from weeds. Small frogs frequently come in lsrg« 
numbers from adjacent places, and destroy tbe seeds, to prevent which tbe bus* 
bsndman pours hooka, or tobacco-water on the hath, or border which surroimds 
tbe field. The seeds spring up in tbe beginning of December, and great osre must 
then be taken, Tbe young plants, when they become large enough, are to ha 
transplanted in rows to another field, which is alao to be well ploughed and manur* 
ed. When these plants begin to grow after being trsniplanted, ^reat care ia re^ 
quired in loosening the soil near the roots and applying at aoma Utile diatenoe all 
round tbe plant e quantity of A'cle,* to increase its growth. Tobacco plants grow 
generalf^ two cubits in height, and their leaves are one cubit in breadth, bnt&oss 
which are of the best quality, rise to no less than three cubits in-height, with leavee 
nearly two cubits in breadth. At the end of December, when they attain their 
greatest height, they begin to .flower, and on their leaves are seen innumerable amall 
spots. When tbe flowers appear, they must be plucked off, as otherwise the 
strength of the plant will be muoh i^.iminished. About this time it is generally 
understood that tbe plant is ripe, and the leaves only sre cut. This method differs 
s little from what is practised in the northern parts of Bengal. There (he hus^ 
bandman generany cuts the leaves together with tb# stiUksi end leaves them to 

* Aols/oil cake made of the refbse of auutardiWlM^ oil is expressed* ^ 
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dried in the sun. Afterwards tbej are kept for some time in water, in order tbftf 
they may have a strong scent. At length they are tied, as in other parts of thw 
country, in small bundles. Tlte Tobacco in ths northern districts of Bengal, is of 
a superior quality. It is used by the Natires as medicine^ and is called by ibw 
name of Ducats, or Ingly.*' 


At a apeoial meeting of the Society, held on the tSth September, Sir Edward 
Ryan in the Cbeir * Mr. W. Hickey, of Tirhoot, and Mr. Henley, were elected mem* 
bers. A letter was read from the Secretaries to the Royal Society, and to the 
Linneft^oeiety of Loudjo, acknowledging receipt of the first rol. of the Society 'a 
Traneactiona. o 

A letter was read from Mr. W. H. Macnaghten, Deputr Secretarr to Gorern- 
ment, dated 7th September, acknowledging receipt of the Secretary’s letter of the 
S6tb August, and stating that, under the eircui^stances therein mentioned, the 
Governor Gene^af in Council approved of the suggestions of the Society, respect¬ 
ing an experimental plVTuation to be conducted bv the Society—and authorised the 
acceptance of Mr. Myers’ offer of 500 higgaha of land at Alirab, at the rate of Rs. 
5-8 per higgab, for three yearly—the Society reserving the right of continuing 
to occupy the ground from yeq^ to year thereafter, on the same terms ; and that 
Government had further sanctioned, for the same period, an annual disbursement 
of 10,000 Rupees fur all ohsrgea of cultivation and surperintendence, together 
with the sum of 4,500 Eupaes for the erection of buildings and the provision of 
stock soital^ to each farm. It was resolved, thst the Society be requested to 
reply to the letter of Mr. Macnaghten to the Society, and express their grateful 
acknowledgment of the liberality with which Government have complied with 
their suggestions—and to assure the Right Honorable the Governor General in 
Council of Um earnest and anxious desire of the Society, by every means in their 
power, to further the objects in view, and for which Government have assisted 
them in making experiments in the cultivation of cotton and other articles of raw 
produce. 

A letter was rqsd from Mr. Smoult, forwarding an account of the expense 
incurred by him, since last December, in forming a cotton and tobacco plantation 
at Akrah/of between 60 aud TO biggabs, (amounting to 566 rupees, including 
rent)—and which plantation he was willing to band over to the Society, as, it 
now stood, upon being reimbursed bis outlsy : also offering for the acceptance of 
the Society a machine for cleaning cotton, lent to him from th,a Isle of France by 
Mr*Telfi«r—a apecimen of Mr. Smoult’a tobacco was submitted. It wi^ resolved, 
that aa the abovementioned plantation forms a portion of the ground which iha 
Society wished to rent from Mr. My^rs. Mr. Smoult’s offer be accepted on the 
terms stated by him—the mansgement of the plantation to be placed in the hande 
of the Committee, Resolved, that Mr. C. F. Hunter bd added to thn Agricultural 
Committee* 


A Utter wee read from Mr. Biscoe, of Cbuprah, presenting three Tsrieties of 
peare, reared at the station, and varying from 25) sicca weight to and measur¬ 
ing some of them 10| incheein cireumferenoe. 

A letter was read f^om Mr. Blacquire, presenting a sample of Nankeen 
cotton, and a piece of cloth made from it, of a haautifol teiCare and great 
strength* A *£4, Dr Wallieh eupplUd Mr. Blactjuire with a few 

p^ita, among; whi^ wa| doe eaid to he the plant which produped the cotton 
from which Nankhen had Ita origin. Hie plant ia the goftsyplum religiosuia 
pf Roxhorough. {n due time it produced pode ici a oofieiderable number, 
' cotton in a fair quantity with reference to their fiae< length, from 
^[ed sowinga the cotton accumulated ^ a sufiloUat |E^htily to encou* 
m experiment of manufe|turiog it. It wee spt^ dQSd^%e thread of dif- 
leug ddfteee of finenese, out of ie)dch piden of ctotli Of different widths 
»ere iraeti ediieh looked like dark Nah,ke;^|i* Four' of the l^hoea of doth have 
''Imeii trora» and fouud to he -^urable anff<|iiieasimt) and the dolour under 

etjU^tiptsiUri^eted WMhinga.*«-GM» ^ ^ 
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At the meeting of 4th Septemher, Sir Gilbert Blane was elected «a Honorerf 
Member of the Society* A letter vras read from Mr. Hoyle, eubmittiiig an account 
of the Seaua produced at the Sabaruupore gardens, as veil as a apecunea of the 
plant. A letter was read from the Secretary to the Physical Committee of tbe ^ 
Asiatic Society, accompanjiog a specimeo of tbe Morungpoison, and requeatiog 
that its properties should be inyestigated. Mr. Hutcbinson’s paper on AWine 
flaxes of tbe natiresof Htndoostan, was then read and discussed. From the com- 
meceemout of tbe year till June, the number and seyerity ol the diseasesiiTRetiVe 
Hospitals, Mg. Hutchinson states, to be few and unimportant. From July to the 
end of the year, boweyer, there ie a great increase of disease, consisting principally, 
in the early part of that time, of remittent foyers; while from September to the end 
of tbe year, bowel oompiainU pre^il with increased frequency and severity, stten* 
ded with a proportionate mortality. I’be fluxea of the Nstives are ix^many inatan* 
ces, ascribed to imperfect conyateecence, after tbe fevers, at^he early period of tbe 
rains. The aucbor states his experience of the remote evjls arising irom the fre* 
quent use of mercury, and the unfavourable state in .^hicb tbe constitution remsine 
after free use of it, which produces a tendency cA the worst and most protracted 
forms of Alrine flux. Numerous observations on tbe subject induced him to adopt 
another method, which was so generally successful, that he strongly recommenda 
it. His treatment of the fevers of the Natives is upon an Rmeto-Cathartic plan, foU 
lowed, when necessary, by a light tonic. These remedies, however, am inadtnis* 
Bible, while determinations exist to particulsr organs—when tbe chief rehauce is to 
be placed in blood'leUing, by means of leeches or tbe lancet. The auftbor then 
points out flvo difl’erent species of Alvina -flux. Tbe first is the simple diarrhccs, 
by the severe and protracted form of which, the patient is often exhall^bced end sinks. 
The second is the true dysentery. The third is indicated by a auUen pasty coun« 
tenance, and slight swelling of the abdomen. The fourth species runs a very rapid 
course, and there are indications of considerable putrefactive action, 'i he fifth 
species happens in patients with lirid cachetic countenances ; they bsve slight fe¬ 
ver, with some tumefaction of tbe abdomen. ’J'hie form of tbe disease is supposed 
to be connected with splenic cachexia. Tbe nature of tbe subject precludes oar 
entering into tbe details of each variety. The author ecknowmdgee, that, the data 
on which some of these epecies are fuunued, are too slight to be absolutely depen* 
ded upon. Ipeeaouaftba ie the principal remedy on a-hicb be relies for the cure of 
these buwehcomplaints, and this medicine is modified and combined in various 
aars. inflammatory acuon it to be obviated in some cases by leeches and Teno 
e8ection_0|nuiai he generally disapproves of, although under some circumstances, 
recourse to it occasionally cannot be afoided. Calomel, he considers objections* 
ble. as a general rsmady, eapetttally at the close of the rains and eommeueama&t 
of the cold seaaem 


At tba Meeting of the fld October, Mr. Ogilvy, the President, in the Cbtir-^tbn 
folloiviag oosnwaieatious were laid before the Society. A letter from Mr. K. 
Frith, re^ueeting liie nstte to be withdrawn from the list of Members, on fcooitat 
of his proceeding to set. A oefle of laceration of intestine, from external ripIcnM, 
causing death, by'Mr« Hatehiuson. A letter from Mr. Burnard, relative to ae* 
veral csaee of operation of Lithotomy performed^uccessfullr hjr himself on Nativea 
fit Benares ; andnloo an aooonnt of antputation at the hip jomt On a Na^va. An 
account of thejtiedtel purposes to j^m tha Natives of Bsngid apply tha Dooata 
or lugly, by Rajali K^ea &iBhan,^mjidfiieated by Mr* Grant. * The Society then 
proceeded tobsllotior a Secretary, and Mr. Twining was daoUred duly elected to • 
that office. Baboo Cosaul m, a member of ue.^ie^Vi was appointed Cel” 
leetor. Mr. Tytlflr nsW nMlad Uta attentina of tba Meft&g to tbe neceasity of 

teaUiis *on* Ike* titUKj, tk«t^ ik. vu «jcp«iU«Qt u 
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complete oopiee of the works of the Greek and Arabian Physicians, and the pidn- 
cipat medinal works of Hindoostan. Dr. R. Tytler’s case of Pun^rus llsemuiodes 

Dr. Mackinuon’s medical and surgical esses—Dr. Gilmore’s case ofTrautuatio 
Tetanus—and Mr. Rovle’s letter ooacerning the benna grown at the H. ^C. Gar- 
dens’Qt Sabaruopore, were then read and discussed by the Meeting. 

Dr. Tytler’s case of Fungus Haimatodea, was the first of that formidable disease 
he had witnessed in this country in a Native, The patient was a Gowallub, and 
came to Dr. 1'ytler to implore hia professional assiatance. The tumour bad all tbe 
< characters of the genuine Fungus Hcematodes—aud was as Urge as a child’s bead, 
being apparently aiiacbed by a narrow base to the integuments and cellular sub¬ 
stance covering the Biceps muscle of the right arm. The excrescence w'as first 
notiosAb^y tbe patient about a twelre raondi previous to bis presenting himself to 
Dr. T^er. At first, was about tbe sUe of an ordinary gram seed, iinacroifipa- 
Hied with pain, and arose without any obvious cause, gradually incncasuig to the 
size mentioned. The man was about thirty years of age, and, with tbe exception 
of tbe tumour, in good health. As the only ohaolb of relief, Dr. Tytler lost no time 
in perfoming necessary operation for the nmovai of the tumour, which was 
speedily and tisppily pffeeted—sad tbe case was going on well at tbe date of Dr. 
Tytler’e writing. * 

Dr. MackinnonU cases include one of fseture of tbe fibula—dialocstion of tbe 
shoulder joint—encysted tumors of tbe sculp—traumatic tetanus, &c. The tumors 
of the scalp were remored by operation—and tbe patient did well. The traumatic 
tetanus followed a wouud ui tbe neck received by a Native in an afiray. There 
was no lockjaw—but general spasms came on orer the whole body. Latterly, 
*bowever, ^e complaint was confined to tbe back, and back of the neck. The 
treatmeotooDsisted of opiates with occasional purgatives. 

Dr. Gilmore’s case of traumatic tetanus occurred in a well formed muscular na¬ 
tive of middle age, who bad received a severe sword-out down to tbe houe, about 
four inches ubdke the right knee. He first began to oompiaiu of siifiness in the 
neck, pain in the throat, and difficulty of swallowing. These symptoms yielded to 
calomel and opium, &;c. but in two or three days aftersards Dr. Gilmore found 
bis patient labouring under violent apasma, affecting principally the wounded thigh, 
the abdomen, and the cheat, during the paroxysm of which the man was, as it were, 
doubled up, sitting forward and grasping the bedstead convulsively with his hands, 
bathed in a profuse cold sweat—tbe pulse being quick, small, and frequent—au an- 
tispasmodic draught was immediately administered, tad a vein opened in tbe arm, 
whence tbe blood was allowed to fiow freely, until tbe spasms were somewhat alte- 
riated, and tbe man became faint. The drsnght waa repeated, snd active purga¬ 
tive! afterwards edmtnistered. Next day, though theeathsrtics had acted well, the 
spasms of the muscles of the trunk, and right thigh, remained unabated. Calomel, 
opium, and camphor were administered in ornnhinatiDn, and tbe thigh was envelop¬ 
ed in a Urge cataplasm. Next day the bowels and stomach were actively moved 
by an eveeio mixture—and from this time the case 'assumed a more fevourable as* 
pect—for on tbe same evening, tbe man was decidedly better—and he gradually 
became convalescent. 

Dr. Royie'e communioation referred to a small box of dried Senna leaves, grown 
al the Sabarunpore Gardens, (partly from some seed derived from the Calcutta Bo¬ 
tanic Garden—but chiefly from seed picked out of tbe Senna sold fn the Sabarunpore 
bazar) dispatched to the Med)^ Board, and described si perfectly dry,»aad of s 
fine light green colour—•Geec/'nmml GazetU. 


ENGLISH PROTESTANT NUNNEKIEtL 


let laying been dvMni Id a lata report af the i^p*lenfhnnl and HortionU 
tttrell&Utyf .whtOT stated tlM a Sdtas Davy bad eabm^i^ a jdan a Protaaiant 

to bb supported by tha et^lratioa of tha M^bfiry T«ao and seariiMl tbo 
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Silk>vronn» w« applied to the Seoretary, and obtained asi^ht of Misa Dary’a plan, 
which bad been rejected by the. Society as not coming wiihia the ecoj^ of its 
means or objects. 

We do not pretend to baire considered Miss Davy’s plan with very minata atten¬ 
tion, but it afM'sara to us, from a cursory considerarion of the subject, that with a 
little patronage and enooura^emeni from a few Ladies of rank and influence in this 
communitv* her sugjr^stions might be acted upon with a fair prospect of the moat 
deairable results. The funds requisite in the flrst instance for the eatabliahmant 
of a Silk Factory and an Asylum for the employment of females in distress, mig-h^ 
we ibmk, very speedily be raised, if a proper appeal were made to the Indiati 
Public, which there is no reason to suppose would be backward in contributing to 
8i>sh a purpose. We have no doubt, there are numbersoof English and^'Si'itith 
Indian females in this country who are living in a state of penury and dependence, 
exposed to all those miseries and temptations, which so fearfully assail the gentler 
Bex iu the hour of distress, who ^ould grasp at anr means of gaming a respectable 
livelihood, and who would fly to^ueb a refuge as that now proposed, with eager* 
ness and gratitude. * 

Wc shall not here enter into any minute particulars as to*the general manage* 
mt^ni arid the various regulations of such an Establishment, but we may observo 
en passant tbst the employment of the females nee(\ not be wholly conflued to tbw 
silk tactory. For instance, vouiig Ladies might fcHi boarded and educated in tbw 
same institution npon a plan and in a manner that would be both creditable end 
advantageous to all concerned. 

Under the tevere system of retrenobment that now pervades every dspartment 
of Government, we could not expect that much eflectire pecuniary afl would be 
granted to the institution, but a small aunual donation from the Public Treasurv, 
and the exjiressed sanction of tbe Ruling Powers, could very possibly be p.ooured 
by any influential patron. We have heard indeed, that one Lad^, who ia itill 
more distinguished for her humanity and condescension than her exalted rank.— 
has expressed her concurr^^nce in Mias Davy’s wishes, though she has some doubts 
of the practicability of her plan, chi»*fly, we believe, on account of tbe probable 
difficulty of raising sufficiear funds for the purpose. As however, very small 
sums, from a great number tkf indipuitinls, would answer the purpose, and tbe oa« 
ture of tbe appeal would come home to tbe bosoms of the whole 'community, we 
should bsrdly anticipate failure on pecuniary grounds. 

The brat difficulty would be to eonviuce the public of tbe necessity or propriety 
of the proposed asyhim, for there may be many of our couutrvmen in India, parti¬ 
cularly lo^ba Mofuasil, who, having but seldom met with iustances of female de* 
stitutioo in this countrTi msy be siqw to credit tbe existence of that extensive 
distress among tbs gentler sex which would warrant their support of such an insti¬ 
tution. Others again might doubt wAiber respectable females accustomed to ao 
Indian ht'e, would ndt soon grow weary of the proposed employments, and the 
rigid regularity of a secluded nunuery.like establishment ; the result of which 
might be quarrels among themselves or with those placed in authority over them. 

These points should be perspicuously explained, and Miss Davy, from her U* 
leats and good sense, we should suppose well qualified to enter into « more elabor¬ 
ate statement and consideration of her plans, their prospective advantages, and 
possible obstioUs than she has yet offered. 

From'lier letter to the President of the Horticultural Society, we extract the 
following paragraphe illustrative of her views, and to these we have annexed an 
article on the subject of Protestant Nunneries, from a London Perigdioal, which 
should be read by those who taka guy interest in Miss Davy’s propositions*— 
Bengal HuThtfu, UcU 19* 

[eXTaACTS VBCM XX6I HAVv’s LaTTXa*] 

I have the honor to transmit herewith two treatises—one on tbe Chinese sa4 
another on the Ftendh method of rearing the Silk worn; The latter is, 1 under- 
stiad, the only one in dte eettfitry, and ia ia the bands of the Coaipaoy's 
AgiM in the liofuaiB; * ^ ^ 
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It must b« olivioiis to the moot Boporficial person, that the French is TuA;f 
inferior to the Chinese method, which is more STitlogoue to the soil, eud climste 
of India: for instauoe ; the Mulberry tree in France, is of one hundred years* 
duration ; in India, they are past service in three, in the way they are manag¬ 
ed ; and the directions for feeding, end rearing the silkworm, are very vague, 
and imperfect, whereas, the Chinese, describes Uie most miuuts details, and 
turns every thing to account. 

My motive for laying the treatise before the Society, is with the hope of obtain¬ 
ing support for myself, and other destitute females, of the better classes of So¬ 
ciety by the estiblishmeot of a Paotrstant Nuntvbry. The outline of mr plan 
1 have DOW the boner to forward to you,* and yon will thereby perceive that 1 
have adopted the regul^ons, to the etate of Society in India. 

As there are no Ladies of fortune in India, who would by spendingDa large in¬ 
come, in such an asylum, enable the managers, to receive tboae persons who 
could notpay, I propose annexing an extensile Silk Faetory to the esteblish- 
ment, for reaiing^tbe Silk worm, and out of tbea profits of the Silk, to sllow to 
each Lady, ao employed, a small monthly psyment* 

Besting the Silk worm, has been the occupation of the Chinese Lsdiee, from the 
earlteet records of their history, and might with great advantage be introduced 
in India; it would be the mea^ of giving auittauoe to nninben, who are at this 
time, lauguishing in obscurity^and want- 

Doubtlesa it would be very difficult by individual exertion to raise funds for 
■nch an undertaking, but a wise government, extends its justice, and its benefits, 
•like, to alV descriptions of people; surely the Widows and Orphans, of ihe 
natursl bom subjects of Great Britain, whose Fsthers, end relatives, hnve ren¬ 
dered good service to the state, have aomo claims upon Uie sympathies ot Fnglisb- 
men, and the protecting care of the British Government. While Colleges sre 
erected, and endosed, end Schools established, for the populstion, end for those of 
the Chinese and Malay, no funds can be found for the shelter, and protection, 
of the destitute females of British parentage, who, when their Fathers ur Hus¬ 
bands have departed this life, their Widows and Children, if without fortune, 
sre left in a etate of earthly purgatory, without the possibility, from the state 
of Indian Society, of being able to earn an honourable support for themselves. 
Their wants and miseries, eo far from meeting with commisseration, are re¬ 
pelled with insult and contempt, by a new eet of public functionaries, and paet ser¬ 
vices are forgotten. 1 apeak fromaorrowfoVmtperience. If the Oovwnment, would 
give its aaootion, to a lottery on the tame principle as tbsifoiStbe impravvment of 
CalentU, Sufficient funds might be raised, is thrse socceesire yesis, to (irnisb ths 
mesDS of esnying so dssusble sn olijeot into esscutioa. 


It is not Charity I am soliciting, on mj^wn behalf, and that of other distres¬ 
sed ladies, who would be tbankfol is being ^owed to earn a subsiotence for tbem- 
selves, if the means were within their power to obtain it. Ws hsvs a stronger 
claim on the Govemmeat. The For^gueee, our predecessors in lUst, although 
theirconqueats, wsremadeinasemibarbarousags,bavsset us s noble example of 
public institutions; in their oeofratersity of the Mieerieordit, wbifh has been ex- 
tsnded tb 'sU theirColonies, and is esompt from the law of mbrtsasin; they erect 
hospitals for the sielr, thSjr bixif iffie deed, and relievs ths widdir sod orphan: 
in the of yests, they hses sssed thooShftds of Ghittsss infants fcom dee* 
truetiOD. Their ssrriWf W^^teilded sliW to the marinors of stf nations. Not 
Icdig fibue an Epp^iah bo^try ship wps wreckad in the Chinsiii seaa> the crew, 
.d^thalady.thev^M ofanoffiosr of&eship, were picked up tp jRn open, boat, by 
A'lftinese inoeka hosnd for Canton, where the British %|my AiH»e dignified 


A'lftinese inock. hosnd for Cantos, where the British i 
personsfiesa Uring nsder the infliieace of the Celestial' 
nbh«s ttssonno&fissliafsolhamsntty, did not | 
•nf a British n&jeot; Ihs Chinsss Masidetttf si 



tsffid l»sr hsr over is ths Fstta 



fie, hsiog elevsted 
give berths 
i dsaesquence, eh- 
in Mssso, 
PKitfa te Bom- 
I Is ssasds 
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VetD^ »urdOT*»d, on board tho Cbtn Chaw Jnnck, and anabled him to proaacnto 
tbe destroyers of his eoaatryinsn. when snob a ternMe instanoe of Chineso jas* 
ties, was giren to the European nations. They likewise assist young^ men, with 
money on respondeDCia, tor pommorcial adventure ; they have an institution for 
merchant’s daughters, and others, whose Fathers, bare held respectable etations 
in their setilements, and likewise convents, for these who are religiously disposed. 
Tbe Portuguese power and dominion in the East, has now past sway, but their 
institutions, having permanent funds for tbehr support, hsTS surviTed the wreck 
of their fortunes, and afford the means of subsistence, to their smporerisbed den* 
oendants. 

Tbe English, with all tbe power and weelth of India at eommand, have not a 
swgle institution established on a permanent basis; tbej^are all anpporiad by an* 
nual voluntary subscription, excepting the Upper Military Orphan School,. for tbe 
support of which, tbe pay of the oncers, ia deducted by the pay master of tbe 
forces, but by tbe existing regukations numbers of Officer*# daughters, are with* 
out tbe means of support, Government and community, purely commercial 
such as British India, must be subject to great vicissitudes of Yojtune, and 1041* 
viduals, who are in affluence, and splendor to day, be involved in uUer 

rum to-morrow ; the general distress which at present prevails from tbe exten¬ 
sive hankruptcias, that have taken place, baa involved numbers of Widows aitil 
Orphans in one general ruin, and as tbe nun^bers of cases of distress, have 
increased tenfold, the means of affording relief, has decreased in the tame 
portion ; vrhich would not be the case, if there were eatabUabed funds, to aapport 
public instituUona. 


^ENGtTSH PBOTESTaKT KUUWERIES. 

In the wholesale extirpation of monastic institutions, the nuaneries were swept 
away. The good which would have resulted from converting them into Proteatant 
establisiimeuis is so obvious, that few persons can have regarded tbe present state 
of society in these kingdoms as it affects women, without regretting that ta opportu¬ 
nity for sllevifltiug so much eril should have been neglected. 

Women in tbe lower clsssea take their full share of occupation, and there is alwaya 
occupation for them. Butin all the intermediate ateges between low and high life 
they feel the effects of a crowded population far more severely than tlie other sex, and 
more in England than in any other countries, for msny reasons. Great part of tbe 
shop business OB the continent is carried on by women, in England very little ; partly 
because tbe spirit therewith trade is carried on requires, in most branolies, an ex¬ 
ertion o^trength and activity which they are not able to sustain ; and partly also 
because men have intruded thamseivas into those branches in which women might 
more httingly be employed. In no other country is tbe genersl character ofsociety 
BO ambitious as in this, or the general habits so expensive. They have become so 
during tbe present reign in coDiequeooe of the extraordinary impulse communicated 
to industry and. enterpiise by the calls which the state has made upon them, and by 
the irnprovemenu in machinery. As the value of money lessened aod the demand 
for it increased owing to the exigencies of the stste, it was both s bevtleesand a 
hopeless attempt for hidividusls to scooinmodste their mapner of living toihe ahsred 
circumstsDces pf the age by retrenghment; the severest economy was insifffloieotsfor 
this. The whole pressure of thsiimes fell upon those who had no other veseuiioe, 
persons who had retired from btudneagwith .whathad been a fair cosspeteqoe when 
they sAtbdrew ; widows and suifte a^omen who bad no opportunity, of ii^roving 
their limited means, the most suffering but always the most uncomplaining part of 
the oommunl^. Upon tbe stirring add active members of society who hUS Impe to 
aid t)>em, tbe Hfeat was like that ot tarit-work opon the wiliin^sbonrer : every man 
increaaedhisexMrCkms, widened htdvijisb, and extended hisooaeemsi- ^lliunatural 
ooDsequenda oftuia waae liberil rAthor a profuse exeanditere^ Ffugality is the 
virtue pf a quiet pte, when men axe uontantod With emfflt and regsdir gains. Specu¬ 
lation leads to axMvanaoce, and whan expensive habHe beesow prevalent, end tbe 
rank which i&d^vi^ahi.hpld jn society ia 4 ctoinMtte 4 .h^e nppesrttce wldch 
they make, idtnf poMoy think it naocssanr lo 

S aha an cpP^WwJilf^w# MIA*- Ieu)3aMW0 of Ibim throoghoot thei^* 
diAdlDWty ^iieatbdfork stage kboritutt 

\ 
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in wbicb tbejr were born. And now when the peace which we here Von so brsreff 
has put an end to our extraordinary exertions, ns well as to the dreadful expenditure 
of human life, the evil of a redundant population in the educated classes becomes 
every year more ami more apparent and the consequences more and more distressing j 
every profession and every way of business is overstocked, nor can there be any 
other remedy than colunixation. But modern governmentahaveuot been accuatomed 
to consider colonization as a necessary part of their economy ; and it cannot be ex¬ 
pected that the best means of relieving the country from its sur-clmrge sliould be de- 
vised at once, nor that the public feeling should arcoinmodate itself immediately to 
. reguiar migrationa of this kind, which are absolutely indispensable for the general 
good. 


AU these ebanges have had an unfavoaraUe effect upon the condition of women. 
They alaw^brougiioutthe intermediate claases, have been educated for refined htjp-. 
But it is in refined life that the moral cltecks to population operate with full force— 
with such force indeed as to make'celibacy the lot ot far the greater numbet'of females 
who have little orno fortune. Foreigtiera used'to say of England that it was the 
paradise of women and the hell of horses. It is mol’e Uie hell of horses at this time 
than it could possibl^r have been before mail-coaches^ere invented, and it is less the 
paradise of womeq. For though domestic happiness is both higher in kind and greater 
in degVee than it possihlyi^an be in countries where morals are at a lower standard* 
manners more frivolous, and minds leas cultivated, that happincaa is comparurivtfly 
the lot of few ; and the condition of unprotected women is perhaps the greatest evil 
in our present system of society. / The man who is cast upon the world has many 
chances; be can bestir himself to better his fortunes, or, at the worst, Omne solnm 
/ortipfl(T'ia,.the world IS all before him where to chuse ; if he foil of in success his 
own country, other countries are open which want mhuhitauts, where be may find 
sure subsistence for himself, and reasonably hope to form an establishment for a fa¬ 
mily. Hut hofV many daughters of the clergy, of military aud naval officers, ot that 
numeroua class who derive their support from life-incomes, and of those whom the 
vicissitudes which are always occurring in commercial countries have reduced from 
affilueoce to distress, are yearly left with a scanty provision, or with none 1 All the 
oiroumstances and all the prejudices of society are against them. Of the few employ- 
meets which are left for them, there ia not one to which they can betoke themselves 
without a certain degree of degradation, and all are overstocked. Ihey are fallen 
from the rank in which they have grown up, and they wither on the stalk, not in 
single blessedness, but in forlorn desertion ; with no other joys than what religion 
can bestow, and no hope in this life except the prospect of the next, and the belief 
that an all-wise and almighty Creator, who has made none of bis creatures to be mi¬ 
serable. will reward them in a better world for the privations aud trials which are 
their portion in Uus! 

As a remedy for this evil, though it was far less >q his days tbaa in ourSi Hichard- 
80 D suggested the establishment of Protestant Noaneriea in every country, **in 
wfiich single women of small or no fortunes might live with all manner of freedom, 
under such regulatipns as it would be o disgrace for a modest or good woman not to 
comply with, were she absolutely on her own hands] and to be allowed to quit when¬ 
ever they pleased. The governesses/* he would have had, to be women of family, 
of unblameable characters from infancy, and noted equally for their prudence, good 
nature, and gentleness of manners. The attendants for the slighter aernoes should 
be the bopefal female children of the honeat poor. *' Do jrou not iotigiBe," be con* 
tinuea, ** that aueh a Society as this, all women of unblemished r^utuion, employ* 
ing tbcmselves ss each (consulting her own genius) at her admissi^ shall undertake 
to employ herself, and supported genteelly, some at more some*st|ess expence te 
the foundation, according to their oitoumstaaccs, might become a national good; 
and particalarly a seminary for good fvives, andtheioatituiion a atikhd for virtue in 
an age given op toluzury, extfavagB&ce, and amusements little leds than riotous V’ 


Aicbatdson's scheme proceeded no far^iar than this suggestion f Irat even this, as 
eomiaK from a man of such deserved celebrity, is interesting. Ajttoojg the attempta 
whighltave been made to institute something like a Protestant nunnary, Mr. Foabrook 
jpOottbpe the,purious establishment of ttm Ferrar family 91 , Heia 

antasahun ip cglUng it a nunnery, because it contaioed persqg^ qf bw saxes; and he 


sayiug tb^ ** thia Protestant noDuery waa, 

^ iuse'at Little OMdiog bore norespmblaabe 

the prftgramlu^ tP^%$ Mies way, — 

i^theuue FroMtefirtil4ion^ Ind & Mfl 


[artban the old 
war CO a begui- 
iwy, or col- 
lecece egpenee, 
thSil 


‘ tgtj 
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mty adorn that sex j also be carefully preserved and secured till the day of their 
tnaruuge, uuder the tuitiuu of a lady goverueas, aud grave society of widows and vir* 
(ins, who have resolved to lead the rest uf their lives in a single, retired, religious 
Way, according to the paueni of some Protestant colleges in Geimany/' 

A similar establishment was instituted in 1816, under the sanction of her late Ma» 
jesty ; nor has th^re ever beeu any luatituuuu more worthy ol the sttentioa and the 
liberal patronage oi the public. 

In the spring of 1813, the Dowager Duchess of Buccleugb, Lady Carysfoot, Lady 
Anson, Lady Willoughby, and Lady Cloubrook, having taken into eosBideration the 
plan ot an mstitutiou calculated to ad'ord the coiuturu of life at a moderate expenSe 
to ladtes ul respectability and small fortunes, agreed to form an association for the 
purpose of prouiucmg establishments of that nature. 1/ady isubcilu King is the per- 
to whom the merit uf having originated (his asso^ation is due* a|pbthe stiJl 
higher merit of having lutUerro superiiuended the insmution which by her means 
wuK lormetA The most frequent objections which she had heard advanced against 
her tuvourite object were, that a society ot vfoiutu-^KngUak women, belonging to the 
church ot KugUnd, could never expected to lire together m peace. With the 
fervent iiope of proving tlmt thee^ rctlvxiooH on her sex, her coimtry, and her reli¬ 
gion were unfounded, L.idy Isabella quitted a life more congei^ with her lute 
and inchoations, and engaged in this undertaking. *% 

Tliti general object of the plan us 6rst propos^'d, was the promotion of societies 
so regulated that the larger payments of one part of the community tiirown into s 
joint block, should reduce the payments of the r^umiiider to a convenient limit, 
without subjecting tiiem to any unpleasant feeling ot pecuniary obligation, and 
that all aiiould engage themselves, as tar ns tbeir situation would admit, ia be¬ 
nevolent uud useful occupation , their arreements in suchpursuita serving as abend 
of union, it was thought, however, upon funher consideration, that no insiitutioa 
uugni to rest wholly tor support on uu arrangement which would expdie it to great 
incoaveiiieucc, perhaps total failure, on ibe removal of the richer members. It 
was agreed, thereiore, that a sum ot trom ten to hiceen thousand pounds should be 
raised by the aasociation as an endowment for the primary esiabliabinent ; and that, 
as an additional support, a limited number of apartments should be allotted to such 
ladies, Irieuds of the undertaking, as wouhl agree to reside there, paying a high 
yearly rent tor iheir rooms to the funds of the establishment, and conforming equal¬ 
ly with the other inmates to the rules of the insruuiion. The ^uoen contributed ^JUU, 
and fci:;ijihed her iQcenttoD of subscribing uunuaily. '1 he late JMucess Char¬ 

lotte, ai:d the other Trincesses, contributed J,jO each. But notwiihstanding this 
disuui;u\»bcd patronage, the whole sum which could be collected in the course uf s 
yi'ur kit considerably short of live thousand pounds, whercasit had been hoped that 
troio ten to Utreen thousand pounds might be raised, and less could not suffice for 
pulling the insTitiuion upon a permanent establisluuent. Anxious, however, that 
the nibUtutioa should be uo longer delayed, and hoping that when its practicability 
should h#re been tried and proved, the good would be so manifest as to ensure 
success in a future appr^al for public support, Lady Isabella King oA'ered to take 
upon herself whatever risk or responsibility might attend it, and proposed to give 
a year for a furnished house iii Derbyshire. Lady Willoughby wasof opi¬ 
nion that It would be better to have the institution in the aumediace vicinity of 
Bath, aud offered to pay the difference of rent which this arraugemeut would oc- 
ca^iou. Accordingly a lease of Braybrook Bouse near that city, was taken fof 
three years, at a rent ot ^400 a year. 

It had originally been designed that for each accruing yearly to the insti¬ 
tution from theinien sL of die collected fund, one lady should be odniiued, paying 
ou her part jfdO annually for her apartment and bo\rd. But the brat step taken 
by th^ residing mau igers was to make known their determination of not drawing 
upon the fund, bu* leaving u to accumulate for three years, during which time 
the society' o&gaged to defray every expence of the cscablisUiaent, rent and taxes 
included. 

The three yeere devoted to the egppriiiient have elapsed. To those- who consider 
the formuuoa of aupliinstitutions as desirable. It will be gratifying to learu that all 
who are personaUj concerned in promoting this undertaking, all who have actually 
visited the esuAlishnieiit and made themselves thoToagii}y ecquainted with its er- 
tangements, are OQtdiaHy desirous of its continuance. The experiment was ftnrly 
tried, and' it sueceeM perfectly. Nd lady quitted the society who was elected 
liter the fint you yuH i» liter the priaciples of the society were more geheralif 
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known* nnd its regulnr and retired hebite fully underitood. It bee been prore^ 
thot guch a eociety of l&dies may live in hartuony, that they can eooaider them* 
selvei hxed thou^^b bound by no vows, and be contented and happy in their retire¬ 
ment t)iou],h not upon oorapulaion. Ihe late excellent Queen inspected the es¬ 
tablishment m person during the last year ol her life. She expressed the moat 
unqualified approbation of its principles and regulations* and emphatically pronoun¬ 
ced It ** a bleaaed asylum*” 1 hough nothing viaa drawn trom the fund* eight lady 
associates had been received on the original plan. The eatablisliment was enabled 
to a^ord this l|y the ladies president and viee-president residing m it at considera- 
bjie ezpence , but it is observed that such a mode pi upholding it cannot be rested 
upon as permanent and it was soon found that many ladies looked with an anxious 
but hopeless eye to this retieat, because their total a ant of fortune preCmded 
their admi Moa, though foi all circumstances of manners, birih, education, and 
prinoipleswthey would bapeenliarly desirable as inmates. A few official situauona 
ill the establiimment were therefore instituted within the last year for ladies 
thus circamstsnced* and they were admitted grataitoiurif* * 

I bare IS no want of money among the Cotbolic% for any object connected with 
the propagauon of their dootnne. Ihey can erect colleges and purchase estates 
for their support, f leans are never wanting e here tftere u seal* And can there be 
none excited for fhisProfeatatttinetitauon, the parport of whieh la rational, its m- 
tenuon pure* ita principM just—and which IS so exceUently adapted to its object, 
sad so worthy of an enlightened age and country 1 Itisoodottotfal benefit whitb 
u proposed, no untried theory, no project of visionary benevolence, no narrow or 
conimed advantage. And when consider the crying neoasaity for such insti- 
tutious, and the great and oeiuta good which they would produoe, we cannot but 
feel that we are performing a pubho duty la thus eudeavoarmg to excite public 
l^ltaatien to the subject. 


LUCKNOW AFFAIRS* 


LiTCKaow**^A file of tranalated Akbfaara from this quarter ahewa little worth 
extracting, much speculation appears to be entertained as to the probability ol the 
King'# succeeding in detaining Agt Maer in conttnaad tmpnaonmant, a proclama¬ 
tion had invited all alssaea to prefer claims on that individual. Numerous and 
multtfanoua demands had aeoordiogly been prefarrad. ** Tha lifis of Noah (ssya 
the news writer) would not suffice for the inveetigataon tod datermtnauon of tlieae 
and the other various olaima* which have bean Mt up on tha part of cha king.” 


The seal of the NaWab Muntasia-ul-mulk for economy had exposed him to rather 
a dSacouraging reproof. He had selected the old bullocks and hogpea attaebeil to the 
royal establishment at Lucknow for the purpose of being sent into the interior to 
grace,ori hesnng this Hia Majesty observed, that these old servants hat passed 
their vouth m the service of the state and were now in their old age unable to subsist 
by grszing* Besides observed His Majesty, ** if thw la the order of the day* let all 
** the old m our eiuplpy return to their homea.’* Tha veteran Nciyqb vraa abashed* 
An act of Hu Majesty not exactly in the anint of this aanument^ benevolence is 
mention^. The Folioehsd been aeuing in all diraododathe daugbidg of the sweap- 
•ra. for dutnbutioo in the different iamale eatabUahttenta of Hie Mlajesty 1 bis 
procee^ng had given a favourable opportunity for eoDtfnUon to ihpao employed in 
carrying it into effect, rhe king hii mrardad those who had brosgbc hm a girl of 
peculiar beauty belonging to thie s^ea*—Briyai ti^rhur^, Augtut 


To lha JSdftov ^ the John Saif, 

Sia*—Having lately perused aaucii in the eohimna of yoer eonMpHppmy, on tha 
atib^VPtLuakaov imrs, and paruoularl/ in reference to tha of Hukeam 

H^ia Uny Khan, 1 cannot help remarking* that yogr must ba 

tiaovWS qf we following paaasgaa, w print, in the 17w4ith Sf di| Asiauo JournM 
tbr under the hs^ of Th« Oude Tapers,** C«rreapon* 

deshi^«miltESd to the Propfistbit Seat Lidfa mA. ^ 

UUr Khan,, wim erlgtiiljily tii^A|»^ 

ff tks pdtaptt mm w trtm u ggari. imu 
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Ibo dittinot complaint of bis influence has appeared to ua, in the eorreipondenoe of 
the Ileaident there (Colonel Baillie) till the month of December, 1813, vhen be is 
deecribed aa a person, ** whose disaffection to the British Government, and ths 
general vices ot' bis ebaracter have frequently fallen under bis (Colonel Baillie’a) 
observation, and have been brought to the notice of Government by his predeees« 
eor, as well aa by himself/' and whose pernicious counsels, as well as the false re« 
ports of intriguing agents employed by the Ikkeem at the Presidency, aa well aa 
in the city of Lucknow, induced the Vixier to depart from his promise of regarding 
the measures of reform. Upon his Excellency's wishes (the Nuwab Visier's) being 
conaglted aa to his ministers, he desired that Hukeem Mebdee might be Paisfakar to 
Lis soil, the nominal uiinister, and on His Lordship (the Governor General) remark* 
^ig, that the Hukeem bad not the confidence of tbe British Goverontent^^^e Viuer 
replied be bad faia confidence/’ * 

Id siioTker passage an answer to a minute of tbe Governor General in Council^ 

** Colonel Baillie begins by adverting to the introdaotiou of Hakeem Mehdss at 
tbe late Vizier’s (Taodut Ull^s) Court in 1811, and ascribes to that person tb« 
obstruction of the reform. aiid«Tery untoward circumstance, g'hich took place at 
Lnckiiow, One of bis first devices was to excite a perso^l enmity in tbe Viaier 
ton nrds the Reeide&t, whom be desired to remove from bisVost. He eudeavoure4 
to intrigue by means of Agents in Calcutta, and when Capt. McLeod arrived itt 
Lucknow in 1811, Colonel Baillie was informed, that tbe Hukeem endeavoured to 
open an intercourse wiib him \ and aa Capt. McLeod was on intimate terms wiihf 
the Resident, the latter cautioned him against tbe Hukeem. The Vizier's recon* 
ciliaiion with tbe Resident, took place on the 2d October 1813, when Hukeena 
Mebdee bad been banished from ** His Excellency’s Councils, and treated as as , 
enemy and a traitor !!!! 1! ! 1 *' Tbe grounds of tbe Hukeem'a animosity to tbo 
Resident must ba obvious ; be had oppoied his accesaion to power ; be had disap¬ 
pointed bis views of proceeding to Lord Hastings with treasure, and be had urged 
a reform which must prejudice his interests. Hukeem Mebdee’s Amilsbip must 
have been vidttable, tbe district he farmed yielded a revenue of thirty laea pec 
annum/’ 

1 have no wish, Mr. Editor, to enter the arena of conieat with one, eo versed in 
the wilea of court intrigue as the gentleman whose praises occupy ao large a space 
in the columds of a ootemporary, but printed documents are like facts, etubbora 
things ; besides we know it to be a favorite ** ruse” ot this hoary headed politiciaa 
to sand remarke upon himself to tbe Editors of public journals. 

Your's obedient servant, 

in tits^ LuchneWt t4th Auguit, 1830. PAUL PRYm 


REPLY TO THE ABOVE. 


To tvs KcTToa or TUB Benoai. HvnxAeu akd Crroniclb. 

.Fay of Lucknow, a splenetic oorrespondextt of the £uii, appears ofl* 
fonded by the ^le and lively delineation of the oharaoter of Hakeem Mebdi Ali Khan, 
by a eorrespondelil. of yours. With amuting nutoste, he would have tbe p.ublie ooa« 
demn that indiviWldl, because, forsooth, Colonel Baillie, a fprmer Reeident, denoun* 
ced bis disaffeotioo to the British Government, ** and the gentral vtcei hit charat* 
Irr,” and that denunoiation too is in print! Think of that Mr. Editor! I 

Disaffeotion to the British Government represented by Colonel Baillie! I In the 
hideous enormity pf this offence “ thegenerai ticm” sink into iusignificauoe, or pro- 
hablv Colonel BaQlie would have oondeacended to particulariia. Until something 
apecifio ia shewn it ,aill be not unreakorable to value this sweeping charge at exaec* 
ly what it ia worth^-nothfog. 

Tbe Hak»oyt ia aajid to have been guilty of ** Lsts-Sfeynts” in aiding and abettii^ 
hia Master to oppose what be deemed (of ooorae without eeaeon) encroach me uts on 
hit legitimaU autbentj and thus rendered bimaelf obnoxipua to Colonel BeiUie, on 
whose repreaentatlon tn.^eT was issued by Lord Government for the Ha- 

kaem'a ba&iah&ifit Lucknow. This ia the tretb, but net the whole troth* 
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Paul Pny should hsre ftddsd suother $tubboTnfactt** Lord Hastings reverted thia^ 
4>rdf»r as u»jvtts 

1 think It likely enough that ** thij/toari; headed politirian** is practised in the 
Intrigues which sre a necessary part of the gaiu** of amhinon. ^Vlmt aspiring poli¬ 
tician ot what country is notl But 1 think it unlikely that he would resort to the 
bungling ** ri>se*’ ot* pufTing himsetf lu the Nevrspapers. His talents and qualificati¬ 
ons tor administrstiou are confessed, and since Lord Hastings corrected the iujustica 
trbicb had been done him, he could hare no motire to employ so stale a trick. 

puicutta ; August Slit, 18S0, FAJ^l PhAY. 

We pubUsli a Utter signed Fair Play, which replies to a letter from Pavi^’hy 
in the J.Jin Bui/, by which Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, the present Minister of Oude, 
is oondemned as disaffected to the British Goyeroment. Fair Pi.av meets the 

stubbofiffacta” of PAUitPav by facts as sttibboni. We take no interest in thff 
discussion and beg to assure Paul that we are iodiffetept se to the virvtes. or the 
▼ices of the individual in question with whom we bara neyer directly or indirecily 
•zcbanged communication. Webeliere, hie charsuter so graphically drawn hr a 
eorrespondent of oiua, to be just and correct. For|he accuracy of the pnuegyncal 
Diotices oftbe N:ijy^, which we hare transplanted from the natiye papers, we are 
BOt responsible ; we beli^re them bowerer to be well deserred, and are confirmed 
by the opinions of European officers who hare witnessed the condition of the part 
of the country formerly administered by this veteran Huikaru, 

September U ^ 

LrcKvow.>^Notiees from this quarter speculate on the prohabiHt|ss ihat Mehdi 
All Khan, will he finally and formally confirmed in the office of Miqijiter, and that 
Aj^a Meer waU be releaeed } or otherwise. I'bougb not obriously related, these 
events, it would seem, are in some degree connected. 

The King 18 stated to have written to the Resident, proposing a particular day 
for the formal inrestitnre (iu his presence) of Mehdt Al,i Khan with the Robe and 
other insignia of the office of Minister. 

As no notice bad been taken of thia communication, inferences weisg 'drswn, that 
the measure was one on which the British Government had not finally decided, 
%nd the Nawab is stated in eonsoqueuce to have withdrawn, for the j^Meut, from 
interference in public affairs. The sentiments of the English Government un the 
question were expected with considerable anxiety. 

Ibe guards of the King, (previously removed from the house of Aga^eer) had 
been also remored from those of his dependants in consequence of a Q^ttunicatioa 
on the part of the British Gorernment. Aga Meer had made suop^glyely several 
large deposits of money in the Treasury of the Resident to meet Ifrijm^ally any part 
oftha various claims which bad been set up against him on the partif the ^jing and 
others, means of convevance for a journey bad also been collected* Ahch are the 
circumstances mentioned indicating the probability of bis depariure i find of these 
it would seem, bis rivals had adroitly availed themselves to injure Ali Khan 

vricb the King. They are stated to have urged that their effdra during two and 
half years had detained tlie object of H. M.’s hatred and his.depiijhdnitBiii confine¬ 
ment, but that Mehdi AM Khan in a few weeks bad allowed the ^gt^drawal of the 
King's guards and contributed to the enlargement of Aga Meer which under 

their management would ,nsver have taken place. It is mentioii4|j|^et these repre¬ 
sentations bad made some impression on the mind of b s Majesty^il that the party 
by whom they were made bad preprkred for His Majesty a letter of remonstrance to 
the Governor GenerAl which the King had forwsrdea to the Resident. Subse¬ 
quently however it would seem from the same cause, Saint AU, jlh« unfortunato 
Moonsbi wbo drafted this letter had been placed by the King 
' Nothing (says the news-writer) ia fixed or settled in i^is yNMtiitl*y, Ood only 
*‘'kkiow« what will be presented to our eyes from behind the of Mystery.^* 

Ram Dy g VIt was expected would he soon enlarged. Sohse^mqiii^oiiieexaminati- 
ca tBi ll ^j^K^ dency he is said to hare addressed, an arai tn tliHif Rqiddeat on the 
imprisoDiaent and to hare reeeired . a, reply ^s^jbgfrfwi not confined 
nt thi^minrii ot^or for any offence towards^ the MiUk ; to whom 

Ide tsiBM’Waeeeuilur ofind^^ ' 
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TbeKinprliad added to Lis efitabliehment another Ladf denominated the Mahlnow 
and a euiiuble retmue bad been aaaigued her.— Bengal Hurkaru, S$ptember 7. 

LncKvow—The complf^xion ofafTairain tbie quarter appeare unaltered. A aeri- 
Ous difference 18 mentioned as existing between tbe King and tlie Resident, in 
^nsequHDce of the letter of comtiUin; addressed bv tbe former to the Governor 
General. Tiie wiiter of this Utter Mouabi Sahib All (as slated in our last notio# 
ot Lucknow news,) had been contined hy the King. It was,reported to His Maj%s* 
tT that the writeis m the Hesideucy Persian Office bad openlv repeated the tenor of 
received from Calcutta, viz, ** That whenever the individual who bad 
created ibo differnnce and lil will between the Resident and tbe King was ex« 
|>ell*>d from the Court of tbe latter, tbe intercourse between the Rfsident and 
' the Kui^ would be resumed: otherwise there was no necessity for the same.*' 

Mehdi AliKhauis enderatCrod to be tbe Individual here glanced at. Tbe News* 
writer ncoordinely obaervea, thaf this individual was singularly uufortunate. ** Tbsi 
King is (lisi)UaBed with him omaccouat of the relaxation of securities in respect to 
Aga Meer and tbe approarhiiig release oE that person ; whiU tbe Resident appareai« 
ly IS ofUnded by a remonatraoce on this subject addressed by the King to lue Go¬ 
vernor General, True it is, that that Mehdi Ah Khan had coma Yerv inopporlune- 
ly. I he Resident had required from the King the surrender of the Knglish Writer 
of Mehdi AliKban, an European, and bad dismissed him after tbe confinement of 
two dava, Ifae ground of his arrest and dMtentiou are not stated. 

^onauUali, and ibu other eight Hiroarraba of the Residencv who were imprisoneA 
a vearago when Colonel Lockett had taken charge of tbe Residency, have bema 
lately sent by tbe King to the Kesideut. ** People are inquisitive af to the naturv 
** of thH ofirttioe charged against them which has subjected them to so severe a 
punishment. It must have been great, otherwise coinplaisanoe has been pushed 
** to Its utmofft.** 

A reconciliation had been effected between the King and bis Uncles who bad been 
released from arrest. It is also mentioned that the Kiog had ordered a Crore of th# 
old frt^asure to be disbursed for the payment of their Stipend and other arrears.^ 
htngal Hurkaru, September IS. 


Lucknow.—T beNawab has not yet been invested with tbe Khilat and it ia proba¬ 
ble he must wait for some time before he regularly assumes the Oude Ministry. Mr. 
Maddocic (be Resident objects, it is uaderatood, to his entering into office until tb« 
Kx-minister leaVM Lucknow; when this will take place, it is impossible to say. 
Aga Meer has l|6li^ver, got his Majesty’s permission to leave the Oude Territo¬ 
ries, witl^the whole.uf his family, whenever be pleases, and the Nuwab ia doing alt 
be can to expedite his (Aga Meer's) removal from hence. The Nuwab is in great 
favor with the ICiog, and since his arrival at Lucknow has done great service to 
the state. He''ii-at present very busy regulating tbe Finaucial departments, and tb« 
result of his lehoori will, ere long, exhibit a most flattering view of the improvement 
brought about iaaoyhorc a time., Most of the troops which were 1:2,14 and soma 
20 months in arisimfe hare beau paid up, and a number of reductions have been made 
in the public estabRahment. The Police system has also been materially improved, 
and tumult and blomhed have beea completely done away with.~Cawnpore, 14tA 
Sept,~^Bengai HwHiaru, October 2. 


LucKbow.~A maas of tbeia Akhbai's aa usual afford little worth axhraeting. 
The most pruaineiiit topic is the expected release of the long imprisoned Agh« 
Meer. His famt^ wid effeots bad been conveyed to Cawnpore under oharge of s 
atrong earort of Pr^^oons and Infantfy. Tbe Resident is atated to have adopted 
this precaution on aik apprehension Cha. some attempt might be made to intercept 
tbe party on iu rout^ It -wai expeotfd chat Agha Meer would follow immediately. 

These event# ere s-taled as very unpalateable to the king who had calculated on 
the indefiiiito detentiim of the ptiaooer. The^arty at Court opposed to Mnntasitn- 
ud*Dowlab, were takiiagj^^vaatage of these ocourrerieea to divert from the Nawp^! 
Ibe Royal favor by rdprijitoting that hie bed knanageuent end interference hea ' 
eauHd wiiat wax eo otftnul^ tohii Majesty. The Nawab bovrevdr appeait lio lb# 
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•till in pnifMtion of iho Rortl eonfidAno^, but it 19 sntioipttod tbal tbo 9Xl>^eted« 
raleMO of tb« faronte Kam l^ujal would impair hit influeDoe* TbU individuHl bad 
•gain boan af tho ReaidanoT, and he and hia partr were much elated aiuee tbeaa- 
•uranoe of the Resident that hia enlar^i^ement would not be diapleasiog to the Bri¬ 
tish gorernm(»nt. God alone is omniscient (says the pious news writer) and w« 
bit creatures can onlr admire the strange rioisaitudes tn baman affairs.’* 

Munioi Khan and Moharamud Btikhsh wbo performed certain useful administratire 
offices for bis Maiesty, bad been punished and disgraced. It would seem that they 
bbd erroneously deem^ it part of their duty to take a foretaste of the delicacies 
which they catered for the Royal appetite. 

Janki Purahad wbo transacted the pecuniary affairs of the deceased Minister 
Fazl Alt had withdi^awn from Lucknow. 

The Resident bad madFa written communication to tbs king to release Jafir-oozt 
Zuinan. This indiridual had originally been confined at tba Residency ps inipiica- 
ted in a forgery connectedwith tbe case of Ram Doyuiatid tbenca transferred to 
the king, under the infiuenca of Moutssim-ad-Ddulab. 

Great progress Kid been made towRrds ibe liquidation of tba long arrears due to 
4ia servants of life Stat^and thereleiHiiisoftbeking. For thia purpose the Nawab 
bad raised a large Bum 00 his personel credit. He had also uudalrtakan for tbe punc¬ 
tual collection of the public revenues for five years at a coondarahle advimce. 
From this arrangement which appears to have occasioned general aatiafartioo, ex¬ 
tensive heneht waa anticipated. / it placed the public receipts on »d 9 <^ure footings 
and at the same time relieved tbe agnecltarml population from tbe oppressive ex- 
UotiODa of numerous and conatautly changing independaut Amils. It appears to be 
understood that the arrangement now made with the Nawab is aprafitBinary to the 
general iotrofiuction of a direct settlement with tbe indiridual Zamindara and 
oaoupants of the aoiK—Bengof Hur/caru, Ort. 15. 

To THR EntTOR or ihe Calcutta Literart GacuttB*' 

Sm,—At I do not observe tny communications purely of an epistolary nature 
in the Literary Gazette, 1 know not whether you will admit one.Mitte however 
oiaims a place in your columns from its reference to an article in yo^lflast Sunday’s 
journal, giving necessarily an extensive circulation to an anecdote f^cb has evi¬ 
dently been written under some misapprehensiou. 

1 allude to the story told of Hakim JVlhaindee in tbe lately publiaiiied life of tbo 
lamented Heber, wherein an atrocioifa abuse of power is attributed totha| personage, 
in the case of an Eogiueer: who had succeeded in engaging the Ktei'a notice aud 
patronage. 

llie Hakim is stated to have been the Minister of the late Kbdg*; He never was 
•0. He was bis father, Saadut Ally’s favorite, but that was sucITiAivmber of years 
back that tbe Biabop could never have intended to allude to'Silsi at Ihe actual 
possessor of power at Lucknow at the time he wrote, nor could A(ys, Heber who 
Mils the work, have apokeo of her Duwitlingueas to publish tt^ Which could be 
injurious to Hakim Mhaindee the Minister tkm at the bead of jgfil^s, when it is 
known that until tbe last few moutbs, tbe Hakim has been livkiwm many years ia 
retirement at Furnickabad. : 

Bat there is other evidence of error in the union of Hab^''!:JUbsindee*fl name 
with this very abominable story. 

The unfonunate Engineer is stated to have become nbnntfti™ to the minister 
<Hakim Mhaindee Aly Khan) because that person feared;competitor; 
ns well knowing tliat the meanoess of hia own birth and fttbQt&od* bad been no 
obatacle to hii advancement.” ^ 

' Now if yon will look iotoVol. f, of tbe late Bishop’s interss:Bdg jonroal yon will 
dnd that he ststes dtstinctly that the Hakim la a man of great afiiunce and 

w^nerctf a atatement quite incompatible with that above reodoM ol hia supposed 

birtb aud faucuons. ' 

•h'feems clear therefore that Bishop Heber alloded to Aj tbe late mi- 

the late King, who wei a man of low birth, epd ilitimoBB, and who wai 
l|rR*fr^ at the period when tbe Bishop wrote ; and in all Mqabiiitf at tba time 
wIoIJbI ooirrtepondence waa prepared fur the press by bia 

/ Z«» w.yoe^l^psttgemnt, 

A FRIEND OF UEBift ilfD THE HAKE£M« 
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C. Mari IN and othbub, vcrsuf Il« Spanrir, Ebq* ard othim* 


Before the Chief Jtutice and Justice Ryan, 

Iq the cAse of the Will of Cieueral Martio, the three euite ooBSolidated in I8l9f 
caniMu ior hearing this day upon further direction. 

We do not pretend to give at length the argumeota of the learned Counsel in 
thia case, they would notia full be generally intereeting t^ur readerVi tl»y would 
be far beyo^id what our limits oould afford, and we aball taerefore confine onreeWes 
to a general view of the pointa upon which they rested their clients’ intsrests 
and tlie argumenU urgsd in Sup]:wrtof them. 

The Advocate General, after Mr* Coobrsns bad opened the oue, said, that not* 
withstondiDg its importance he trusted he ahould not he oompelTethto go at length 
into the entire caie, atating its different details, but that it would be sufficient for 
him in the first instance, to address himself to the principal points, for be would 
be followed by bis learned friends for the City of Lyons, whose interests wets 
ueariy conneotsd with hit own, and they would ^^1 up any omissions whiob bn 
might make. 

The Adroosts General first sddreaisd his remaks, to the domicile of the tests* 
tor, urging that it was Kogliah. or at least auch as rendered it impossible, that 
his property and effects, could under the will, be otherwise distribisted than by 
Kugiisli law. Tha neat poiut be took was as to the residue, which with tbs 
•xoeptioii of four lacs and half, be might perhaps feel it his duty to claim on 
behalf of tbe Crown, he considered should be distributed according to the 
>\i!l of tbe testator, or bis meaning as it could be collected from it, and 
go amongst tbs different chanties mentioned in that will. With reference to tbs 
first point, the domicile, be would look to the evidence which bad been given 
before the Master on'the reference and from that he collected ; that General 
Martin was a Frenchman and had come out to Pondicherry at an early age in the 
service of hit country ; that he subsequently entered the service of the United 
Company SB a Cadet and rose through its different gradations till he arrived at tbs 
rank of a Major General; that be lived for some time at Lucknow wbsre be died 
nnd DOW Ims burie^ and then urging such arguments as be could advance, leavs 
it open to tos Court to determine, where his domicile was, but he would contend, 
that fromJ*tbe tine of his first being a Cadet till the period of bis death, be was 
under the oontroul, and euure political controul, of tbe United Company ; rs* 
ceiving, though for a number of years in the service of a foreign state then in al< 
liuDoe with it, Ifis balf-pay, all he was entitled to under existing regulationa ; 
that he took no office though in the service of that country, except by oooaenfc 
already obtained^ and was appointed to his command there at the reoommsndm* 
tioa of the Unitbd Company. 

In proof of tbeas%mta, the Advocate General first referred to tbe evidenes of 
Col. Imlaekt who stated, that tbe testator had lived at Lucknow and ooramandaff 
the Visier’s troops in the Mysore ; that he continued in bia^ervice till bis deatbp 
aud eodld only have taken that command by consent of tha British Govanunent. 

The nest evidence to which tbe Advocate General referred, was a lettar front 
Government in Jaauitfy 1786, which shewed that General Martin than WSni into 
tbe aervioe of Oo^Sb sppUeatien from Viaier to tbe Britial Govem- 

meot, to have apM^r officer appointed to tbe auperintendance of bie arsenal and 
only by the consentsrrather the appo'.ntment of tbe Britieb Government. 

The nest wet slater to tbe Reaideat at the Viaier’s Court acquainting Ifip 
with tbe appointiOOfit of Capuin Martin, and then a letter of a aubsequent dafb 
to the Reaidsnt from ;^otd Cernwallii, rsqueating him pmooally to esplaib fo 
Col. Martin, in answer f^ia remonatranee, that a«oord4n{ to atipulation, becou^ 
only bsre half-pay aud for the rut to tbo Vuisr ; and next pie^m 
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of eridpnco was an aztract of a letter from the Resident to T^ord Moriiin^ton^ 
BUting the appointment of the testator to the comniand of the Vizier's troops 
in the held, dated in December, 3798, a few months before his demise, toge¬ 
ther with the consent of government that be should assume that command, (and 
then follows the material part) from bis known zeal aud activity in tba seivice of 
the United Compnnv, 

The Advocate General did not know that, in the first instance he would be re¬ 
quired to show, ibat tbe testator had an English domicile, but be considered that 
bis taking office in the aerrice of tbe British Government was sufficient to prove 
that; in this opinion tbe Chief Justice agreed, and tbe Advocate Generffi cited 
tba case of an Alderman of the Mayor's Court of Calcutta a German, to show that 
a forei^Sv having ever ^ken upon himself the legal character of an Knglishinaf., 
could not plead that he was a foreigner ; and also, the case of Bruce and Biuce, 
where it was decided, that a Scotchman, when be was in tbe Company's sen ice 
in India, bad acquired an English domicile, though he bad remitted home funds to 
the country of hia birth, and stated, that it was his intention to reside there, and 
that bis propertv hud effects should be admintsiered according to tbe English law, 
and staged that it wa^supposed the lestntor had died nt sea, yet the place of 
demise formed no part of tbe consideratiuu in ilcttenuining that case. 

I'be Chief Justice remarked that there could he no doubt, that in the IVlofiis- 
•il a Scotchman was subject tO/Kitgiisb laws, but he believed foreigners were not 
considered in the same light as Englishmen, unless resnlent in Calcutta, lii iho 
Upper Provinces a Scotebroan would no doubt have tbe same rights as an Euglish 
f>r an Irishman, a Frenchman be thought would not. 

Tbe Advofate General thought that, this (iistinction, in the prestnt case, had 
been done awag with, in consequence of be testator's having entered tbe mili¬ 
tary servioe of the United Company, wliirh has been decided to give an Kiigligh • 
domicile; and chereiore, though be luighibe a foreigner, be would be still sub¬ 
ject to the jurisdiction of this Court ; then if General Martin bad by such ser¬ 
vice acquired an English domicile, he contended that such waa his domicile 
when he died, for, from tbe cases which he cited it appeared, that no person 
could abandon a» old domicile till be had regularly acquired a new one ; that 
the original domicile continued in this lutauce was plain indeed, for he never 
■divested himself of the controul of tbe British government, up to tbe time of his 
death he received half-pay as an officer from the East India Company, and never 
asaumed command in any other service, except by their consent drat bad ; for these 
reasons he contended the testator had acquired an Indian domicile, which was 
in effect the same as an English. India for that >iurpobe beiffg considered within 
Canterbury, and not sucb a domicile as would affect the distribution «£ his pro- 
yierty according to bis will under the Engliab law. 

The Advocate General next referred to the evidence ol a Massulman taken 
before the Master, from which it appeared, that the testator according to tbe 
Mahomedan law could Jjavo had no domicile, under the eireumstances, in a 
blahomedan country, and further that after his death bis will should becairied 
into effect, not according to the laws of that country but bis own, for he says, 
a Mustameen he considers not to be a subje^ct; be can leave, the country when 
be likes, and go where he pleaaes ; if be dies, bis property will go to hia Christian 
relatives, and if sent to a Christian country, will be divided according to the law of 
that country ; but if those relatives went into the Mussulman country, it should be 
divided according to Mabomedau law ; but in case it got into tbe hands of persona 
residing in Calcutta, it was his opinion it would be divided according to the laws 
prevalent there, unless tbe Court wished it to he divided according to the Mussul- 
aen law. This witness considered an officer lent to the Priinee of a Mussulman 
country, where he resided, to be a Mustameen and not a sobjfot. 

Che Uhief Justice here remarked, that tbe only point uptm wfaioh he felt any 
dottht, forhe was sure tbe Company bad taken care to tbeir officers above 
the native or any Maboxnedan laws, was as to the manner of disposing of the pro¬ 
perty of foreigners who died is the Mofussil. 

)n the case of an Armenian he was sure the property would be distributed by 
ProviAcisl Coorts^ aecording to the Armenian and then patting tbe ease 
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tjf a Fr«nebman not a Britifili subject, bow would it be diipoBed of and wbat 
was tbe usage t on ibis point his Luro ship appeared to ibink it would be necea- 
arv ro bare a reference. 

I he Advocate General feared that nothing saiisfactory could be obtained from 
aiirh a reference, as to the practice ol the Moftissil Courts, but the Chief Justice 
remarked that the Waster had not informed the Court whether ariT cases of that 
kind had been brought before it, and if so what bad been tbe practice and all this 
be rould have ascertained br exainiinnp the Ecclesiastical Register, and then the 
Court could, if the case were carried further, be able to furnish the authorities at 
hocQSvruh all information in iheir power, as to what had hitherto been the prac¬ 
tice in such cases in this country. 

^ Tbe Advocate General felt so strongly the weight of the cases he Jiad cited, 
and be knew it would be so much to the benefit of his friAida for that next of kin 
to press flAt investigation that he should not be disposed to occupy further 
their Eordships' attention upon it, but he would submit that unless it were unintsx* 
rupted usage recognized bv law, it would be of little weight. 

Tiie Advocate General next <ftire to the question of the residue, and be was 
informed that his learned friends fnr the next of fcin would ^laim ti?at part of it un¬ 
appropriated under the will, but this he contended could not have been the inten¬ 
tion of the testator, for charitr seemed to have been the object continually in hiS 
view and from bis own words if micht he collected, that be wished to he remem¬ 
bered bv his charity in the world as the great ^nefactor of man. The Advo* 
cate General read aections from tlie will to show, that he had directed certain 
funds to be invested, and Indigo Factories to be carried on, and when the profits 
increased above a certain sum fhov were to go to tbe benetit of chanties and could 
it at the same time he contended, that be intended to leave these suiifa to those to 
whom be iiad bequeathed certain specific legacies ; then if such was not tbo 
intention of the testator and that any of these proposed charities or eatshlishmentt 
could not be carried into efTect. their Lordships would appropriate the Funda 
to the credit of those charitiea in such a wzy as would, as nearly, aa possible 
corne within the intention of the testator, and he, tbe Advocate General, would 
contend that they should be distributed between the other charities, 

Mr. Advocate General concluded by stating, that be did not abandon, bur might 
perhaps feel it bis duty to lay claim on behalf of the Crown, to the real estate in 
Calcutta and its proceeds, amounting in all to four lacks and a half of rupees, on 
(he ground of General Martin having been an alien. 

Mr. Cochrane followed and went into a lengthened history of tbe proceedings in 
tbe ca^e, from the Aath oi General Martin to tbe coiisolidaiioxi of the three suits 
in 18l9,«and subsequently from that year to tbe present time, and stated that 
some unaccountable debiv marked the entire proceedings. He contended that tbs 
question of domicile had already been decided ; it was argued on exceptioxm^ 
to the Msster^s report and determined, and against that decree the parties 
terested liad not appealed or taken any tiinher proceedings, and be therefore con¬ 
sidered that they were now bound by it and that tbe Court could nut alter it if 
there was to be any consistcucy in judicial investigations, and if tbe public had 
say right to see their Lordships’deciees supported, and what he ask t>d would be 
tbo consequence if the doctrine was to be now raised, that the Court was not 
to be bound by these decrees, and tJiat the domicile of the testator should be 
found be iu Oude't why that all the money which had been expended ui^er th# 
will was illegally paid out, tor the testator was a Mussulman, 

Mr. Cochrane next applied his arguments to the residue and contended that the 
great principle, throughout the different clauses of the will, waa charity, in 
the testator’s own words that tbe Jonor might be known after bia death'’ 
for be ordered the ifunds for the cbarMable bequests and pensions to be set aside 
from tbe best part of bis fortune and deposited in the safest possible security. 

Tbe Learned GeuUeman here cited cases to show that tlie Court was empower¬ 
ed, whore they could not give full effect to a charity mentioned in the will, to 
carry the testator’s intention into operation in some manner, as nearly as possible 
approaching 10 bis expressed wishes. That ebarity wes bis grand object he coi]i> 

bB&dsdiromTariooapuU bf the will upon whioh'herftUed, to if the Court eouM 
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not oBrr.T into offaet ttio Lucicnow efaftrlty, it itoald not giro tlio IVintit appropri- 
nt«d to that, to the fi*zt of kin, for auch could not har« been hia intention, 
where be gare them apeciiio le^aciei ; the queation would than be,iu wbat manner 
it waa to be applied? and he ahould contend that the Calcutta charit 3 r waa beat en* 
titled to it, aa the most beneficial inatitutioii. 

The Chief Justice stated that he thought at preaent that there ahould be a further 
iuTaatigation, firet upon the point, whether anj qualification of hia naturalization 
aa alien born, took place from hie long eerrice in tbie countrr ; seeondtj. how the 
efifects of an alien born officer fn the eerviee bare hitherto been diapoeed of ;^ird- 
\j, wbatwae the whole estate of Louia Martin which went to hia cbildren, 

Tbare waa alao another point which we did not exaelij collaot,aa to the applica¬ 
tion br l^ouia Martin of fi certain fund, * 

Mr. Diekena handed to the Bench reports of the oases decided in /he Sudder 
Peweof ae to the distributions of the propetrj of foreigners. The Court adjourn¬ 
ed at fooi o'clock. ** 

NovaMBsa o, 1850. 


SECOND DAT. 

On the Chief Joatice taking his eeat this da^, he oheerred, with reference to the 
drat point which he thought yesterday arening would requira further inreatigatiou, 
that taking into oonaideration the fact, that at tha time of the teatator’e deatb,£ng- 
land waa at war with FraDoe,ia which country a ayetemof government and laws ezut- 
^ to which the testator owed no ellagiance, and which were never rdcogniB**d by 
jEugland, ordhy rule, other than that of the exiled King, the only protection the 




with his long service, he considered euffioidnt to show hie domieiletc he in Bog- 
land. 

Mr. Minchin wished his friends for ths City of Lyons Je addrau the Court 
first. 

Mr, Prinsep had no objection, and after wbat had fallen from the Court in tba 
aourea of yeaterdar, the remarks be should have to ofier would not oceupy much of 
their Lordshipa' attention. Wbat be should first observe, wss, that he had not 
baen inatruoied to oppose the intereata of tha next of kin, but rathar tha contrary; 
however, at the same time be ahould not neglect the interests of those be repre- 
aented. Upon the question of domicile, Mr. Prineep would have Ihfia tossy after 
tha intimation which had been given by the Court, but would fiiMl|saw their Lord¬ 
ships* attention to the treatiee by which Europeans were permitfiM to rreide in 
Ouda. The first to which Mr, Prineep alluded was the treaty betithen the Visier 

f d Sir John Shore on the part of the United Company, dated 21st Fehmary, 1790, 
the fifteenth clause of which the terms were provided in these Words, ** The 
ibob Saudut Ali Khan engages and promises, that he will not hntettsia any Eu¬ 
ropeans of any description in his service, nor allow them to settle {^Uaimaotry with¬ 
out the consent of the Company,*’and next cited part of the ses^iA article of the 
treaty between the Company and the Viaier of tha flat of May^’J ITfo, wbioh ran 
thua: He aUo engage!, not for any cause, orundar any pretfoee, to entertain 

£uropeeiis of aoy nation in bis service without the consent of^'m English com¬ 
pany ; that he will prevent, oppose, and eend back, such as offer tO oome into, 
peas through, or remain, or shall bain hit dominions without the perwsiiaah of 

S e Englieb Compsny. The Europeans of arery nation in the servioa'of tjie Said 
abob are hereby dismieeed ; and now, and in tbs future, be ^Ai|piges never to 
^Oteruin the said Europeans, and to dsUver up to the English Cottptny such of 
Ihdir serrsnta who hare deserted, or may deaert, in case cif ifa‘^pirehending 

TlMrOvNnif ^ anbaequent treaty after the death of General ^hfidffn to which It 
ary to allude but from Ih'ese doouihencs Mr. PHiifih itfhtd, that the 


era* 

teata 

Iheri 



have had no domicil# in OudSi hnd though have resided 

of years an4;nntit bit deMh, he was^t^hemM United 

wholie serrioehe wae.Tbra, tf MiRomibiiyilVM Sh#Gude. he eon- 

#0^fi(fth#ififfraBae, fin Uffi origtnM h# wa» 
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Born, WM no lonpor in •zistenee there, tod he could therefore onlr owe ellegienee 
to the British Crown, hoiding ms be did, whilst it wms at war with France, n eon* 
nnesion in the serrioe of the United Company, which upon the authority of ceaes 
already cited, gave him a domicile in England. 

Mr. Prinaep considered that in this country there existed no power, for tfa# 
crown could not delegate it, to naturalise foreign Bubjeets, though it might to a 
certain extent make a denisen, and be apprehended the court would not* from the 
circumstances, look at denizens here in the same light as in other pieces, for 
this country was acquired by conquest, and then it was an admitted principle* 
thoMB all such oases, the old law must preratl unless new ones are introduoad. 
now in the Mofussil no law of escheat existed but Magistrates tried all oases of 
ascheats under the Mabomedan law, and if it were so, then in this case ell pro* 
party went as directed by the will, and did not rerert to4he erown, but fo his rela¬ 
tives in hi^nstire country. If the Mafaomeefan law of esebeata preraitad in this 
case, it would go far to aattle the question, for then all proparty went under Ibn 
will, which the court bad declsrfd to be good snd sufiioieDt, and put at once an end 
to any claim on the part of thu crown for these provincps bad been oonqneredt 
and the goTernment have no rights, bat what had been gigen by whe Mabomedan 
law, and for this reason it was important to decide the quAtion, by what law tfaa 
real property in Calcutta was to be dietnbuted ; it would come to the point, doea 
property granted to aliens revert to the crown after their death 1 this waa of great 
ifnportanee, for nothing could be more dangerous than the principle contended fss 
when so much land was held by foreigners in this country. 

Mr. PrtDsep next remarked, that he had been given to understand, the next kid 
claimed the unapplied residue and the legacy left for the eatabl^bment of thh 
Lucknow charity, because it could not be carried into effect. To such claims ba 
was not instructed to offer eny opposition, but he should imagine their Lord* 
ebips were not inelined to raise any new chanties, and wonid therefora dirida 
tbeae suma amongst those already inexistence, for to bis relations, the testator 
left spseific legacies, while the absolute sum to charities could not be well escer* 
tamed as it was to go on tnoressing and being applied to the enlargement of 
them, and this showed that such charity was the obeet, principally kept in view by 
the testator and for ibis reason the residue ought to be divided between the 
Csieutta and City of Lyons Cbsrities. 

Mr. prinaep said it bad been referred to the Master to enquire aa to the will of 
Louis Martin, with a view to ascertaining the residue, and beyond this, with tlia 
exception of the^ractice in the Mofuutl of distributing the property of foreign* 
era, there app4ara€ nothing to be referred baok and he thought that the Court 
was in si^h a aVtuation, as to determine most of the points and settle whether all 
the property WM to pass under the will or a part was to revert to the Company 
aa the delected Sovereigns of the counCTT. If the testator had a right to ho|||if 
laud in the Mofassil by deed, he might pass it to another, by will to his Truttab^' 
as was meant to be done so this ease, and it had been decided by the Court in 
a former instaabt; that in the ease of an alien bolding lands in Calcntta, the widow 
was entitled I|ar dower, so that cha ton of an alien, he being born in Calcntta, 
might inharit. 

'I’be Chief Juttioe remarked that it bad been also decided, that an alien the eon 
of an alien could not inherit. 

Mr. Cleland fetiowed Mr. Prinsep on the same side, and be contended for two 
poiuta* firat, ibat^e testator at the time of bia daatb bad an Englidi domieilo ; 
aelondly, that thei^due, as the Lucknow ohsrity could not be effected, moat go to 
the other obtritieq ^nd that the doctrine of eyprs did not apply to it. Upon the 
first point the eaat pf Bruce end Brueenas strong, as he held a eommiaaiott in the 
Company's ServiM, and theoaseofMar.ro And Douglas waa alao worthy of mueh 
atcontion ; in ibstt'iAae the testator died in Scotland. Mrs. Munroolaimad that 
bis domicile WaS Sl^sh, which if ah* could Mintaia, by tbo law of that oontitiy 
afae would ha entitled to half his property and ah* founds her claim upon tbm 
principle of SaQFtchihdr^^bat when a man hae a^uirad a naw domicile «nd loaea 
u, he ia oonaidared th hts domicile in origm; in England be is conaider* 

•d to baWiig 10 han x^lnriy aofuired a now one; and m 
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tliAt case i> was decided, that ISlunro, hoUling a commisslofi. Lad acquired aft 
domicile and where lie died did not signify. The case of the Indian 
Chief showed that a foieigner residing within any of the Factories of the East^ 
was subject to the British law ; and that an Indian domicile was in fact an KoglisU 
one, the case of Bruce and Bruce was an express authority. 

Mr Cleland contended, that tlie Court would not consider this as a cass of 
intesticv, where the testator had put himself under the protection of the British 
]aw and wished, as was evident from his will, his domicile to be considered as Eng¬ 
lish ; and this he considered took it out of the cases of intestiry. It appeared 
from the will, (part of which he here read at length) that the intention of th^^^ca- 
tor was, that the residue should be kept till at amounted to ten lacks, and then 
be distributed amongst the Calcutta and Lyons chanty, and as that in Oud^ 
could not be estsblisbei!^ it must revert to the other two mentioned. The 
court could only appropriate the fund forLucIcbow in the way stated ie the wi]], 
for though the general rule was as laid down by Mr. Roper, that where a 'charita¬ 
ble beqaeat could not he girenedect to in the wa^ stated in the will, the doctrine 
cypr$ applied and tl*e funds, should be appropristtid as nearly ss possible in ac¬ 
cordance with the wish;>s of the testator ; but there was an exception to this where 
a specific not a general chanty was the intention, as in the vase before the court, 
where the clear object wns to giatiiy hia ambition by the estabiUbments and sup¬ 
port of particular institutions. 

Mr, Cleiand cited several caa^s to shew first that, where a bequest was left 
for a specific charitable purpose, that to ap}dy it to any other was a bad bequest; 
aeooudiy, that where a chanty was left for a particular purpose, it could not be 
^ven to the pour at large ; thirdly, that if it was the luteniiou of the testator to 
give charity ^nerally, the rule was the Court could apply it. but not unless it ap¬ 
peared so clearly from the will, so that, the Lucknow charity having been given for 
the estabiisbment of a College, the Court could apply it in no other way, hut the 
funds must go with the residue to the other chanties, as they appeared from the 
will to be the great objectsof the testator's csre. With reference to the landed 
property in OuUe, under the Muaselman Law, he bad a right to distribute that 
under his will. 

Mr. MincUin begun by stating to the Court, on the part of one of the next 
nf kin, who had sent out a power of Attorney to Mr. Abbott with directions to 
bring his interests lorward, his right, on the authority of a cusm m England, to be 
allowed to come lu now, though at a Ute period, consenting to be bound by the 
decree. 

The Chief Justice remarked that he might, but it should be brought forward by 
as'iecific moU'Ui and u might, be thought, he done after the bearing. 

The Chi«'f Jtisiioe enquired who was the atioiney for the city of LyonsHnd was 
Uiiortned that Mr. Abbott had a power of Attorney for both the City of Lyons and 
ikb next of km, and that Messrs. Ronald and Master were the Attornies in both cases. 

Mr. Minchiu began by stating, that if General Martin iiad not been a Cbristian, 
residing in the kingdom of Oude, he should have held that he had^at the time of 
his death, a Mahomedau domicile, but he felt the weight of that fact, and would 
not press It, but would apply bis arguments to the chanties. / ' 

Mr. Mincfain in his remarks, took four ditfereur points, upon wblob he argued 
with great talent ; the first was, that where the'ebarity waa to boestablisbed out o£ 
the jurisdiction of the Court,in a foreign country, the Court had no power over the 
funde to distribote them, and he etted in support, the case of the Provost of*Edin- 
borough Deriui Aubry, by which it appeared, that where a bequest was made la 
England for the establishment of a oharity in Scotland, the Coiittof Chancery had 
no power to distribute it, but must pay it over to the Sootush Court to be by 
them applied. 

The Chief J ustice remarked, that this was a cbristian oharity.., and asked if ita 
disttihtttioD was to be left to the Mahomedan Goreriunftnt of 0<ude* and was Con* 
etantia House to be kept up for no purpose t 

Mr. Minebin observed, that he was for that reason to oew4ar It void, and even 
if the Court felt itself bound to keep up the House whe^m testptor lies buried* 
ihe^^er psru were Toid i he next caote to the aecoft^ipm of iMft argument which 
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that tberB tt particular mode of distribution pointed out by tbe will of 

the testator, wbichtormed tbe essence of the b«>quest ; that it could not be distri- 
-buted in any other wnv than that pointed out, or the bequest was void. The testa¬ 
tor in his will, at ^reat UogiU pointed out, the manner in which tbe building; was 
to be carried on, and it could hardly he denied that tbe great object and essence 
waa the establishment of a College for chnstian education within the walls of 
ConstatUia, and tbe release of prisoners; from the Report of tbe Master, it appeared 
that effect could he given to neitber of tbe objects, those were therefore void; 
but beyond this, there was tbe fact of their being in a foreign cooutry, and tbeif 
L«*i4vb>ps had therefore no jurisdiction over the funds to distribute them. 

Tbe Chief Justice remarked, that there was no finding in the report of the Mas* 
ber, that ibe House ofConstantia could not be kept up, and the Court iQight still 
apuropriata funds for that purpose, but was not some beneficial use to be made 
©fit? 

Mr. Mincbtn contended, tbatJf tbe charity could not be carried fully into effect, 
in all particulars, that being yoid in part, it was yoid in all ; but the doctrine of 
ct/prs or the argument that thAr Lordships could apply it in ^ny other way was 
of no weigbt in the case before the Court ; there was no d^ubt they would when 
the charity wasgiyen for a general purpose, and if there were no trustees, the 
King as parens patriae could distribute the funds in any chanty he pleased. He 
cited tbe cate of Maurice versus tiie Kishop of Durham, and contended that tbe 
Court had no power to distribute the funds in a^oreign country, and provided 
the bequest failed by tbe law of that country, it was void, and then went to tbe 
third point; that where there was a bequest winch could not be carried luto effeot, 
it goes to tbe next of kin and oot into the residue. This Mr. Minchin contended 
be would show from the will itself, and for this purpose be read uie first clause 
by which it appeared the te.stator had applied a specific sum to it, and the last to 
siiow that he had not provided font in the residuary clause, as he never contem¬ 
plated a failure of tbe charity, and cited a case where the testator directed, that 
after the payment of all debts and legacies, the residue should be given so and so, 
but obe of the sons dying it was decided that his legacy should be divided be* 
tween tbe next of km, and uot go into the general residue, 

Mr. Minchin came lastly to the point; where by the residuary clause, it was pro¬ 
vided, that the residue, if it amounted to ten lacks was to be divided, if tbe third of 
that sum, in consequence of the inability of tiie Court to give affect to the Lucknow 
charity, be earned to the credit of the others, that would be a residue upon a residua 
and must tkerafotego to the next of km, and this he supported upon a oaae cited 
from first Swantoxx Mr. Minchin also claimed tbe legacy which had been left by 
the testator to Pere Martin, and there was no doubt that it bad lapsed, as he died 
in the lim time of the testator, and this amounted to forty thousand rupees with 
interest. 'With reference to tbe question whether or not the general residue bed 
been disposed of by tbe will, he had felt the force of it very strongly, and 
should not press it, but he claimed on behalf of (he next of kin, the entire 
amount of the bequest to the Lucknow chanty, which could not be carried into 
effect; tbe sum which was to he invested, sufficient to realise four thousand 
rupees a year, io be paid for the release of priaoners in Oude, which could not be 
dona ; the third of ibe residue of ten lacks which was to go to the Laokoow 
charity, and the Upaed legacy of Pera Martin. 

NovaMBHR 6, 1830. 

THIRD DAY. 

Mr. Dickens ^peared on behalf of .he next of kin, and supported the srga* 
menta of Mr. Minchin ; the first qner.tion to be considered was the domicile of 
testator, and upon this point he wouid not go over the ground nor cite tbe au* 
tboritiee wbieh bad, in the course of this case, been so firequently discussed ; 
but he contended that if it had not been for the religion of General Martin, his 
domicile would have l^een er-yactc in Lucknow, and held that if a European 
foreigner, dying in thg^JNEofuasil, had other than a British domicile, which waa 
M important oeniid»»tW|^ihs preaeat case, it would depend upon the powa 
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oP tb« Gofarnor Ganaral in CoudcU. to maka ra^uUtionf. Tka firat act wbtak 
ftva him that powar was the 13 of G. III. ebap. 65 ; Mr. Diokana than citad iba 
SI G. 111. ebap. 70; the 33 G. 111.; the 37 G. Ill. chap 145. whiob brought 
bim down to the jaar 1797. irban tba atata of Factorial in tba Eaat might bare 
bean pretty wall oonaidarad to bar# eaasad ; than the 37, and 40 of G. 111. chap* 
73, in which nothing was aaid of Faotoriaa and brought the tima down to 1800, 
in which year the testator died ; and than the 47 G. III. chap. 78 sec. 9 which 
fixed tha poware of legislation of the Gorarnor General in Cooncil np to 1807, 
and ha said, that from a careful ooniidaratton of thaae diffaraut acta, it was 
bia opinion, that tha point rested thus ; if a European foraignar, roMiSHt'g 
in India, bad an English domioila, no ragnlatioa of the Governor General in 
Council ^ad power to alter it, except .that r^ulation was duly ragieterad is 
the Supreme Cnnrf; nnniinTr not if nfirngjijfianinl Sir. Diolreos said, that the 
reason he was anxiotta to have the testator-atilt oonaidered a Frandbman, and 
that be bad an English domicile, was simply tha^ be wa^ ignorant what harm be 
might be doing to some of bis clients, if it wars determined otherwise by the Court, 
for be could not aaybj what lew, tbasa funds, wbidh ware now'litigating in France, 
might there he dUtribu|r5H. In tbie country, he said, all foreigners required the 
licence of the United Company. 

The Chief Justice knew of no act of ParUmment, which requirod a foreigner to 
baveaheeoca. 

Mr* Dickens said, perhaps not to come to Bengal, but the Gorarnor General 
in Council, bad power to remove a foreigner for a reasonable cause ; nOw in Blark* 
atone, it wae laid down at a principle, that in a country where tbalewsandusagea 
arere inapplicable to the foreigner, be took with him so much of the common luw 
of bit own ootintry as was necessary for bis government; so a foreigner could not 
be eompelled to adopt the British Law, if it did not holdout to him its be¬ 
nefits; if he had not the advantages of that law, he could not be made to suffer 
by its disabilities, to in the case before the Court the doctrine of eecheat could 
oot apply, and he used this argument with reference to the claim which had been 
met up by the Advocate General, to a portion of the testator's property, on behalf 
of the crown. 


Mr. Dickens next referred to the will, and argued from different clauses of ir, 
that the next of kin were entitled to the residue, and then argued, that the be- 

r at to the Lucknow establishment should go to them also, as the Conrr had 
ided it could not give it effect; he contended that the doctrine of did 

sot apply, and that it being a bequest for a particular purpose i^^it failed in part, 
it failed in the whole, and the fund would falliato the ganeralgroiidoe of the es¬ 
tate, or go to (be next of kin, to the latter be should contend. ' 

The Chief Justice remarked, that the Master in bis report" bad tot taken 
^jfeto eonaiderstion, tbe aseistanoe which might be received from tba Supreme 
wveramant of this country, and bia Lordship did not think it'^araa impossible 
to have it carried into effect though their assistant. 

Mr. Dickens showed that the King of Oude would not panollfj^a liberation of 
priaoners, and, that though be might aanotion the eatabliabmajll^a College, it 
waa not of such a nsture as tbe one contemplated by the tea|j|^, the object of 
which waa conversion to Christianity. The testator never inten^i^’to.devote Con- 
etantia House for a tomb only, bat to provide a raaidenee for 4jetted period for 
European gentlemen, and when bia long reeidanoe in the eounti;y^d the inponve- 
nienec whioh were experienced by Europeans in Oude were :^teeidared, be did 
BOt know that the plan was an irrational one, considering tbe pri j i ^i e e a of the East. 

Tbe Chief Justieeeaid it would be a strenge combination ; .'ippombi a School, 
i Hotel and a Zananafa. 

Mr. Diekens showed from tbe will, that eaofa was to be MMmte and dietioet, 
and aaid, that the ecfaoot was to be one for tbe iaeinwcioa efpaatb in the pria* 
wiplee wl tbb Christian reltgtoa, under the auperiatendanoadj^^lta Jfihag ef Oude, 
Bod ^koif4hiNtorraapond»aee wbieh bed been gWaa la ayi d |)|ii l d ^ImfiNra tbe Mas* 
ler, it each an estabHabment would qefer bojji|iftttniied at Lneknoir. 

TfaeldKneel bare referred to leftere from tbe Rseid«i|pmOt^ Se Mr. Swiatoo. 

mbs to Mr. atuUog» fmirard^.jp|lb^^ Mm$ doelifts 
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{tig ths radn«y for flie roUase of prisoner!, alleging that moat of (boao in jail 
were for murder nr theft, hut stating that he had no objection to the erection of 
a college ; the Resident in his letter seemed to despair of the success of such 
an institution. 

The Chief Justice thought it moat extraordinarj, that the testator who re¬ 
sided so long in Lucknow, should hare made s > great a mistake, as to leare a large 
sum of mnueg to be appropriated in a manner which no Court could erer carry 
into ; still he was no doubt a man of intelligence and wuat have been well 

a^^«^ited witli the custome of that country* 

^Tr. IJiflketis said, that at the time of tbe testator’s death, the Goremment 
qf Oud** wns wi different hande, hnd Couneiis were marked with a spirit of 
ooia iarativeiv great liberality f .considered thaV'^a ^urt had. suflSaient eei* 
deace nowsto show, that the cliartcy cohwhot be earru^^ 

and if not, then it went ^th^^heict of kfn. ' ^ 

The reference to the hluster'^Was under the decree of 1922, to report^'whether 
it could be carried into effect frith tbe approbation of the Goeernmeut of Ood#, 
and it. was impossible to suppose a Christian college could evet; be established 
with the ooncurrenoe of a Mahomedaii King, and It wouldSiot he contended, bo 
sufficient to estaldish a school, for the bequest of the testator was specific and if If 
could not be carried into effect, it was void and must go to the next of kin, ^ , 
the authority of the case of Maurice against tbe Bishop of Durham, and 1^/ 
contended that the cases cited by the Advocate G&neral and others, applied only 
to a general charity, where, no doubt, if it failed the King, as p^revs putnae could 
distribute it» hut the one m qu»*8tion was specific for a college for the iustruotioat 
of youth, in thejjpjTinci'des of tbe Christian religion. « 

Mr- Dickens,,^en claimed on the authority of cases which he cited, the third of 
the residue of tyn lacks which could not be applied to tbe Lucknow chanty, oa 
the ground, that to divide it as a residue, would make it a residue, upon a residue* 
which must go to the next of kin, and he further claimed the lapsed legacy left 
to Pere Martin. 


Mr. Advocate General renlied in a short address, in which he regretted that 
the leader for the City of Lvons, whose interests he conceived were nearly con¬ 
nected with bis own, bad afforded him so little assistance; he bad been told 
that the Government bad no power of escheats, but it had nevertheless, he said* 
been exercised, and in all cases the property had boen restored on petition ; b# 
den'.ed that thy power of Government in the Mnfussil was drawn from any Maho* 
medau power,.^ut was vested in it bv set of Parliament, sud then took a review 
of the different prgfnieDts which had been brought forward by the counsel for tba 
next of hsu and isiad, Mr. Minchin had stated that tbe doctrine of cyprea, did not ap¬ 
ply to the estahUahmeut of a new charity at Lucknow,but where the bequest appear¬ 
ed to have given iii a spirit of general charity and for the purpose of han||^ 

in? down hian^e to posterity, he, the Advocate General, appeftrifig for the' puha 
he, did not to have it established there. 'I'he College was to be for a perti* 

eumr purpose,where it could not be carried into effect in Ouds the eaCaMiaii- 
■lent of such kHDj^lfistituttoii for tbe instruction of youth in efariatiaa koowle^g^ 
within the terrlwfj^ of the United Company, would come nearer the inteaiion of 
the teatator, tinfh 'fhat the funds should go to those to whom he had left epseifio 
legacies. Ths King of Oude had objected to such an estabUsbrnent withiu hi« 
tcrriccwiei, and not think that the difficulty oould he overeooie by any ap¬ 

plication to the'^fi^reme Government; the Governor (General bad no doubt m 
great controul orjwthn Military establishments in Oude, but he did not tlnnk be 
bad ever atteaiipt||^ to contend for a vUpremacy in the municipal government of that 
eountrv, and for fhi* reason he did not think Government would interferO.; this be 
begged to ssy wfii^iy hispriratd opinion drawn front the oircumtnBoea. The 
great object of'the testator, he contended, #ae ohatity, and for that 'reason the 
funds left to {.uckopwebould go to tho other obsritiea, and as he had left « larger 


sumte that of ^atu^ 
credit of tbat| i^ 

The Chief Static*, W 

At Court would 


any other, he eoDsidered it ehould he carried to the 
id to be Um great object ef the testator’s care. 

nph^^nsultation with Mr. Justice Ryan, said 'that 
M IfbltjadgmaBtit vdnld «nd vlilt 
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it was to do, as effect, it appeared, co«M not be frivon to tfaeobaritable beqneat «F 
the testator made to Lucknow, and upop this be felt quite ata loas, whatcourae to 
pursue. He did not think the Court could refuse to keep up the bouse of Coa« 
stantia and an estabh^bment of persons for lighting and taking care the tomb, aa 
directed ; then if the bouse was to be kept up.wae no other use to be made of it, 
and were others to be prerented from emploving it to anT good purpose 1 Then 
how was the sum left for charity to Lucknow to be employed? upon this, hie 
Lordship felt quite at a loss after the opinion which had just been given by tbe 
Advocate General. If the Couit found it could not apply tbe fund ae direoted^t 
should go to make up the aum often lacks and then tbe hrat thing, be thought, that 
shoald be done, was to be districted, one-tbtrd each to tbe oharitiea at Lyons an4 
Calcutta,\nd , then ^fo to the residue which should be divided ; 

etill one-third remaih nneppropristed end then Mn Dickena* 

case would eppfy ; but'^'4fueation would then arM^ 4 ^vj]mtfaerit should fall back 
or be given to the next of the km. Tbe Court, bfe Lordship said, should endaa* 
" vour to find ont ^ proper person to keep up the house at Comtantia at the 
executor woulihcTearli^be bound to do so, and now that Court had taken that 
office upon itself, it oecame equally imperative upon it, end he oonsidered 
it would be wrung to abandon u; but how on earth to effi'e^ tbe rest of tbe 
bequest, he felt, he confeesed, quite at a loss ; this was tbe greet difficulty, end 
though there were other points^ requiring consideration, be did not apprehend be 
ebould find much difficulty in makiug up his mind upon them. As to the queation 
of tbe heir-at-law, he felt that the court was in a situation to declare there wee 
none according to the English Law, after the commissions to Trtsoe end the 
dapse of thirty years. , 

Novembkk 8, 1830. 

The arguments upon the ^Vlll of General Martin closed yesterday, Mr» 
Dickens having been heard foi the next of kin, and the Advocate General, 
in reply, for the Informant, 

The Court delivered no decision but the Chief Justice said, jtbat the case 
was one of very great importance, and the Judges would tahe some time to 
consider upon it, as it involved several important matters wht^b required 
much consideration; but upon these, he would feel no dilBctrlm he appre. 
bended, in milking uu his miud, but a great difficulty pre^nte^'itself upon 
whicii he felt quite at a loss, the inability of the Court to ^rry into effect 
the testator's intentions as to the Charity at Lucknow, in iK>meq0ence of 
the refusal of the King of Oude to permit the contemplatedlfjMUbliahmeat 
'In his dominions. 


COURT MARTIAL AT BOMBAY. 


Extract pbom General Orders, Head-Quartxrs, BoscaAM^AoassAY, Srit 

April, 18^, ' 

At a General Court Martial, held at Bombay on Monday thallmW Afareh 1830, 
and of which Colonel H. Sullivaif, of 11. M. 6th Regiment of ia President; 

Captain William Spitler, of the 5th Regiment Native infantry^|ta tried on the 
IbllowiQg Ciiarge: 

■ Captain William Spiller, of the 5th Regiment of Native Infann^, placed in arreat 
1^5 order of His ExoeUeaoy the Commander-in-Chitif, on the foliijriqic Ciurge ; viz. 

For highly ecandsloua and disgraceful oonduot, uabeooaungdksraeter of an 
officer and a gentleman in the following Inataneea : ^ / 

'1st Instance.—In having permitted himself to be most on tbe pub¬ 

lic race course at Bomboy, on the 30th of January 1830, bv wordf fspraas^ to him 
by Philip Bacon, Esquire, of the Hon*hle Company’s Civu wdtfaoot resent* 

ii^ SQch inaalt at the time, or taking any stepafbr tbe Tii(|mpinn pf hit character, 
until atr days after the said oocurrenaa had taken place, 

$d InatKiee.<-*>For having in a letter, addressed to Cap4 iBP !l!.Biilamofa, of tha 
^ C^ibiMdier Regimaatf and tTaied tha dihFehrai^iWbaiMiwoUkar oooaaioM 
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• 

({▼•ft knowingly a false account of the occurrence referr^^d to in the preoedinfsln- 
atance, >vnd aeaiqneci foise and unfounded reasons for bis not having immediately re* 
eented the insult therein speci^ed. 

Sd instance.—For having by such conduct justly exposed himself to the oppro¬ 
brium of being informed by the copy of a paper writing, the original of which bears 
dale the 9th February 18S0, and ia signed in the nnmes and by the desire of a number 
of gentlemen after they were made fully acquainted with the circumstances of the 
rase, that Mr. Bacon was not bound, after what had passed, to afford him the aatia- 
iaouoa for the insult offered to him, due from one gentleman to another. 
ss»-4’V By order of the Commander-in^Chief. 

(Signed) J. W. AITCHISON, 

• Aiijt* Cent, of tk$ Army. 

'A^jt. Genius Offtoe^ Bpmhny^Hth Marchj t830* . * 

Upon iq^uch Charge the Court oame td the 

Finding and 5ente/tcs.-»^)e Court having maturely and considefed all that 

lios been ad<iuced in sffppon^pf the prosecution, as well as what has heeti brought 
forward on the defence, are of opinion, that the Prisoner, Caotuin William Spiller, 
of the 5th Regiment of Native fiifantry, is guilty of all and evei> part of the Charge 
which has been preferred against him, with exception of tlye fii part of the second 
InBtaiiee'-*'eia. ** in having in a letter addressed to Captain T. K. Btliamore, of the 
lat Grenadier i^giment, and ilated the4th of Pebniary, 1890, and on other occasions, 
given knowingly a fslse account of the occurrence referred to in the preceding In* 
stance.’* of which they do tlierefore acquit him. ^ 

The Court having found the Prisoner t;uilty to the extentabove specified, in breach 
of the Articles of War in such cases made and provided, do therefore adjudge him^ 
CsptaiA WilUain^iller, to be dismissed from the Honourable Company’s service. 

■ (Signed) HENRY SULLIVAN, 

CoL and Li«\U •Col, H, M. 6th Font. Premdeiit* 
^Signed) VANS KENNEDY, 
Jud^e Advocate. Oenetai. 

Approved, (Signed) SIDNEY BECKWITH, Lieut* OeneraL 

The Court baving performed a painful but imperative duty in finding the Prisoner 
guilty, beg respectfully to recommend him to the clemency of Hia.Kzcellency the 
Commander in Chief. 

In thus expressing a wish that mercy may be extended in the present cose, the 
Court are impressed with the hope that the gallantry au frequently displayed by the 
Prisoner, and •the high aod apparently merited character which he has hitherto borne, 
will appear to Hti ^cellency aufScient grounds for the Court thus warmly iutergst- 
iog tbemselvea^ the Prisoner’s fate* 

o (Signed) H SULLIVAN, 

Col and Lieut.‘Col. H. M, 6ih Foot', 

The dlHnasanfler in Chief approves the sentence, but in consideration of the strong 
recommeodatioft.of the Court, remits the punishment. 

The pain th«£ hsa been given the Court to pass the 8'*ntence they have done o4- 
Captain Spilterianot greater than that which the Conmiander«in-Chief feels in pub¬ 
lishing it to ihq^J^rmy. That an officer, distinguished through a career of long and 
arduous service,'^ seal, activity, and valour, and who has received in high employ¬ 
ment such noriicAipf confidence and approbation from the Government be serves, 
should have forgpjnjpm that the strict maintenance of the high character of an officer 
sod a aentlema^Jw a duty on which no reliance on established reputation, much 
less the sordidesK^lstion of questionable pecuniary transactioDS, can admit of being 
eompromised for moment, is a melancholy reflection. Captain Spiller has traiuK 
greased againatliwl>nnciple, and subjected himself to the oonsequent punishment* 

The Commaim^ln-Cbief csnnot desire to oonoeal the feeling ezoited in his mind 
by the perusal Court Msrual. Ha esn discover nothing in the conduct of any 
individual oonneetid with the transaetion which be can mark by bis spprobaiion. 
There is moeh wbioh perhaps it war bis duty to comment upon with severity ; but 
he refrains, and aloo from iastitating farther proceedings from a wish to protect the 
honour of the av^7^^^d harmony of society, from the injury both might sustain by 
the-further agiUtio|^?jbf an affair, the recollection of which should only exist to wsrir 
all from future eond^i»A tmth matters. 

With this fmpinayfi|i'thn Commander-iii-Cliief deems it his duty to publish t(» 
those under his ooafwlD^ that th^ re-agitation or revival, itt any shape, of the pro* 
•eedings whi^ hat^e'liiff;^ .this trial* will be visited by his severest displessufcw 
C^taut WtUisn Sfd&triff lSMifld £fo& arrest and is to return, to his duty*. 
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1 he General Court Martial, of which Colonel H. Sullivan, of fL IVI 6th Regiment 
of loot, u President, » dissolved* 

S POWELL, 

Depy* A Ijt GenL of th§ Ai my» 


Mr. Bacow's Adorssb at thk kno of tiis eniNTEo Frial 

In the publication of these proceedinKg, oirculitted him, 1 have taken upon mf* 
leli to leave out a few of tiie words 1 niade use of during tfee altercation with (be« 
tween '*) Capiim Spiller and myself. 1 aokoowledge that they were of the 
nature, and nothing bat the extreme state of irntaiion 1 was in at the moment could 
have induced me so ftr to have for^tten myself, and 1 trust tfiat by thus frsukly con* 
fesaing my ertct it ^ay pk^ as an not nublistting ^t laiiguage, which 1 

must ever regret lAkii^ mado osA oif. ^ ^ 

I have omitted pnbliehiug the names of the genUttttiei^jvhp gave their opinions, 
that 1 whs not bound to give Captain Spiller the satKifsction he requited out of deh« 
caoy, wishing to oonpect as lew ludividuala as possible with aueh extraordinary pro¬ 
ceedings* 

' (Signed) P, BACON 

Extract rROM thf copy or the Triai, pniNTkn ai the SvaUfACuan Press— 

Pace 3 >, 


Phdip Bacon, Fiq., C Seroict, examined by the Judge Adopcats* 

Q. On the race course on the morning of the 50th January, did lome words pass 
between you and Captain Spiller ’ 

\ es. 

Q. State what these words were 

A When 1 got down to the race course, I heard Cnptain Spiller ^Iting about his 
florae lienedtet being distanced, when he said *' it was principally d^e Ibrough the 
•vidence of Mr Bacon's Jockey, whose roaster I bad beaten both herb end at Poonah, 
end who would, in all probability, if be had been abked the question, have declared 
that my horse Benedict waa never on the course at all " These words naturally in¬ 
censed me, and 1 exclaimed, *' Til be damned if he would have said so* 1 do not 
know what right you have to come down on the eonrse insulting every bodv Yoa 
are a damned dirty fellow." Captain Spiller then said, A digty fellow'" I 
replied, ** Yes, a damned dnty fellow/’ and then followed the wor^ Vbtsh I must 

ever regret having made use of ** You may cram that • • • 

• • « * e • • > 

• 

Q. In what tone and manner did you addreta these words to Captam Spiller ' 

A. In a very incensed manner, feeling so much incensed at j^SMtut offered to 
me, as 1 could not hut fancy, through my servant. ^ 


Q W as V our language intended aa an insuU 1 *- 

A It was intended to convey my thorough disgust at the impntttiM» iml 1 consi¬ 
dered It as an insult on account of the words made use of. 

Q Did Captam Spiller in any manner resent the language ad^WMe4 you to 
him^ 

A Not in any way. 

Q. Did you afterwards receive a measage on the subieet from * nrarr"" opuMr ? 

A. Captain Billamore called upon me. CaptainSpilfer's fnend^^Okj^smasy the 7th 
February, but no message waa delivered* \ 

Q. Did you, or a fnend on yoor part, afterwards receive a mSlMk firooi Captain 

Bptiier 

A. \ es, on Monday afternoon a fnend on my part received one* 

Q. By whom was this message delivered ? 

A- By Captsin Broogh* 

Tbeti follows this witness's account of the money tfanaaetions bidSVednhim and the 
meeused, snd that officer’s confederates at thePoonah and Bonmt E^es.—(lo/n a 
Cgf iwyiwdfn**- Bombay Ceuncr* 


* Aiksve twenty-five convened on the — February, at the 
Mffgmtonin ihoChFil Semoe. On the trfid sat (^lon^ " 
TbMas, WkNi|it sad Goodfeilow , Majors Green, J. 
Capsiof Bolton, Manson, Hiekis, btevenson* Schttlsfjr 
4^lisiiLCeL Vsns Keanedy. J. A. G. 


sfone of the first 
f (President,) 
and Nixon $ 
istrs^ and Cooks, 
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LUCKNOW. 

LucVnow IS a lariye, irregular, dirtv town, ext^mling along th* south side of a 
Binal) Btrenm callstl from its s^'rppntme course, the Goointif» or JVl+*and«r, nnd deco¬ 
rated with a numher of beautiful irnrdens laid out on iia banka. The Palace of thw 
King, lies tnwartia th^* eastward of the town^ on the river side and fronting’ it. It 
consists of six principal Courts—the first is an area called Puteh MrhUh for hi» 
equionge and attendants. The eutrance to ibis place is through two 
lofiv catewni's, over the first is a room oalled the Nowbut Kh&nft or Orcheatra for 
martial music, whieh plhvB morning wxti, The second is the yate apart¬ 
ments encompassingi. k aqimre gar4tfn»; togeihlblt Ai external encloaure for 

amaller rcAms. This is caned BowXie* from a large well within it, wh^eh mcludeg 
a stair case and smaller MAMse^ with openings in the well from top to^ bottom* 
These rooms are calculated for cool retirement durin? the hot weather—the aper¬ 
tures throttcrh the wall of the and the dripping of water mnders the air quite 
refreshing. At the corner opposite the Howlie is an arcade^) chanfbar with a piazza 
for sleeping in during the solstitial months, the dimension of it are about J8 feet 
■quarOj with a hoarded floor—purdas, (falling curtains) of khus khns and crimson 
velvet superhlv embroidered fill up the arcades. All round the oiiizzaare fountains 
falling into a carved marble bason from whence servants continually sprinkle tb9 
kbus-khiis purdahs. 

Parallel to the second Court.and to the eastward of it, isahandsome edifice raised 
on an arched terrace, entirely of stone. 'J’his building called Sungen 13alau:j (or 
Stone Court) bam irises a grand ball, stirrouiuied with a double afeade crowned 
with four cupolas, at the Corners anti one nt the prtnoinal front, covered with silver 
doubly gilt, at file extremicv of the terrace are two winga for morniog and evening 
resort* From both fronts extends a long flower garden heaiitifully laid out. and 
divided into parterres by walks and founinins— along the side walls runs a corridor, 
forming oue oonUnued arbour of vines, which shades its whole rooi. To this gardea 
ihera are four entrances, one on the North side, ilirou?h a covered passage for the 
accesa of tbo ladies, two others through spnciou’^ giit»*wnvs on the «^a8t and west’; 
and a fourth OD the south. Within the precincts of this garden is a small mosque 
with gilt meeuara, commodious offices, and swiri<rs f>jr ladies exercise. 

To the sorth of the Snngee Dalann is another garden Court concainiug public 
offices erected by Sbuj a Dowlah called Mutchee bhowan. remarkable fornotbiog 
iurtber than being the first structure of the Subahs of Lucknow. In a line with 
NIutchee Bhowan and to the west of it lies the Zunanali, three heavy piles of 
unshapMy hoqges called Sheesh Muhul, Khoord Muhul. and Hung Aiuhul, the walls 
thereof heiag bigh, with few windows, sud those small and latticed, nothing of 
course can bedUeeriied within them. 

Separated frbbi. the palace bv a street only is a flower garden called Hoosin Bang 
bordering on the'tiver, and enclosed with a brick wall covered with vines. In its 
front stands ^tfijf^^tone bastions, the two comer ones supporting on arches, two 
oval fluted oupi^M covered with silver, gilt. 

On the centre Ib^llion sunds an octagon summer bouse with a fiat roof, and with* 
in the Garden ^arceires, fouutains, baths and dreasiog rooms. Before oil the 
gateways of the*^palace and Zunanabs, are aareens, or sjnall walls, which oonceal 
the entrsaees* 

On the summit of almost all the roofs of the pelaee (partioulerly the Zona- 
nahs) are bred of pigeons, to the number of about an hundred in each flock. 
Thevars eeleb^, for the beauty of .heir plumage and those of eimilnr colour 
(such Bs white with black head*, bh.ck with white tails, all brown, all mottled 
occ.) are kept togytber. Boys ore employed to feed and teach them variety of 
fligbte. When On tnd wing they keep in a cluster, and at a whistle fly either eway« 
nscend, deieend, ear^r^urn home aeoording to the signal. 

During the night elephants, camels, and horses, all aoeoutred. with 

palkees, guardSt attd<ti^|Mi|!U of attendsnta ready attired, remain in constant wait¬ 
ing before tbagatflfl Boatg are idwars ia thfl msm leadiaeas too «t 

Ihi water aide* 
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His Majesty seldom mo7es oat of Lis Palace till after evindle light, be is thea 
dressed in the English fashion and attended hr European Aids>de>Camp. During 
the greater part of the day he diverts himself in Ins Zunanahs with the Ladies. 
His usual oonveyance from one Zuuaiiah to another, when coul, is a gold ToujoLn 
carried by women. 

There are few Sovereigns whose retinae and e(}aip«ges are more sumptuous* 
Besides a numerons train of elephants, camels, draught cattle of various species, 
the King of Oude possesses a stud of above two thousand horses, a thousand of 
which are, perhaps par.agonsof their kind. On processional fcaitvnia twu or 
hundred are frequently seen together, magniiieently caparisoned, and his ele« 
pbants. palankeens and oarrieg^, Tesplendent with oloi|^/of gold and embroidery. 
ContiguoiKi to the p^aoe ^ere « menagerie, and an armoury all worth* 

thy of 

Agfaa Meer was relffated from confinement on Rtibi oOs-sani and pro* 

eeeded to join hie family at Cawnporc. Out of the sums depoaite^ by him at the 
Residency to mptfi claims, considerable sums had been disbntged by the Resident 
to those whose demandb were proved to be just. 

Chuprassees on the part of the English Government bad been put in charts of 
the different bouses and gardens of Agha Meer. On the occasinnof the Residenps 
visiting one of the gardens, trays in the usual form had been offered on the part of 
Agba Meer aud accepted. 

Mohammud Mah. a rebellious chief who bad gained some adranUges over the 
King’s Troops, bad been subdued and slain. HU head was expds^ on the City 
Gate.— SheoiUen a noted outlaw Robber had been apprebe^ided, 

Begum Gardener bad paid a complimentary visit to the King, ^ah Bsgh, and 
was received with attention. The Colonel was also a visitor at Lubh^aow. 

Kam Dyal, who is still under arrest, had had other interviews wit&^he Resident, 
nnd is mentioned as having been examined amongst ocher ninttera ’^Vgarding fivw 
hundred gold mohurs, whichThukoorHurkarab had taken from hitfli jN the King’s 
OHfue aud the application of which was involved in some myaterj^j.^ TbukoorHur* 
karu was in oonfinement at the residency. 

The King IS represented as in great grief at the departnra of Agpi-Maer* This, 
and some events preceding u. are eurmiaed as the causa of diminis|f^ cordiality 
between the two states ; indicated (among other signs) by the iion*rawption at tha 
rei^idencv of the trays, which had been oeually presented on the part uttha King, in 
observance of an esumatedoomplimeutaryeustem.—Bengal Hurk_ o^.'Chrefi. Nov, 

PROTESTANT NUNNERIES. 

To THB EniTon of tbs Bengal Hurkaru and Cnaopitiia. 

StR,_From the obeervacione which hav#* appeared in the coltimnil^of your paper 

on the labject of my proposed plan of estabiisbiifg^ an asylum'^ tfaa assistanca 
of ff*iDales of the better classes of society in Berigd, 1 cnasids|(j|melf eaUad upon 
to enter more fully on the subject. 1 am aware that monastic rampant, and hard 
labour, would not be considered as relief, to necessitous iadij^&Siiatber English, 
or Briiiib Indian, but an inoresee of evile. The managementwjl Silk Factory for 
faadiog and fearing the Silk Worm, and winding off the Sillc',^^iN>itld involve no 
•neb neoasaity, for when tha anpahotendenoais divided among li^mbarof ludiea, 
the confinement and aitendanoe which fall lightly on each imptidual; all that 
would he reqnirad of them, would be to see that tlhe lower olaiw^taf&nnad tbair 
duty, and that the worms were fed, and oleaneed at stated het^'-and to #uperin« 
tend the children, who must be employed in winding off tha.Jwk* Snob a mode 
of aupporiiog themselves, would bathe least irkeome, that ora^.Ao offered to U* 
dieodoAtfOttsof aaming a aulMistanoa for tbemaelvea, and ftira tbam four 

snontha In the year for viaiting dieir friends and relatiyea.;^|fi'!m more opulent, 
ayd iiiftiilitiit liriini nf thi Preidden^ eould be indaciA^lBlfi^^ forward, aud 
aaaiataaoe towards aneh an eatabliebment, Iha^tba aaeana of ra* 

^KVing laiMt niJatry, and raaoning many of deetroetion* 

^ aotar Into tbt datsib# aeeaaiaty for the fianagjH !||| p j p , .^emBmaiit of an la- 
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fftltotiAn of tilts kind, would be ftwollin^ tliA eoluratts of ft nowtpftper too BiQcb. 
In a committee of ladies, rules and regulations, mi^ht he drawn up, to which suoh 
lathes as wished to benefit by the iiisutution should bo bound to attend, under the 
lori'eiture of tbeir monibly payments, or expectations from the society. 1 fisttar 
myself, from the experiment made in England, by Lady Isabella Kingr, that the 
eame plans might he carried into effect in this C *untry for tbe Protestant Ladies of 
the East are as well disposed to regulate tbeir conduct, by the rules of good mao- 
sers, and lire in the harmouy with each other, as those in England. I propose, to 
asasmilote the establishment, as near as possible to that of a Conreot near Oporto, 
where three hundred la<^s of the first families in Portugal, but of small fortunes, 
are received as boarder8,Xut are ai liberty, to remove at pleasure, and wj^o are ad¬ 
mitted into tbe first Societ^n Oporto. As the greatest pAportion oif the Widows, 
andUrphanH, Civil ^nd I^imtary, have onlv small to support them, a 

respectable residence, to the circuniatances of all ibose admitted to the ea- 

tablishment, (every Lady'rang Treated wiib the same respect, wliether asaisung 
in the factory, or received as hdbrders,) would be of the greabsst benefit to all:, 
the Widows of Subaltern Officers, and other Ladies in theifirmy, ^hose huabanda 
being on service in tho field, are left espoAcd and unprotected in forts, I propose 
to admit, as hoarders, ar the rate of thei\ husWaods* pay ; and the widows accord- 
inir to the amount of their penaior4S. I apprehend the Hoogly district, in or near 
Bandel would be rbe most eligible place for an establishment of tbe kind, as being 
but a abort distance t iom the Prosidenc v, and in the neighbourhood of good Society. 

There has been bitlu rto but little encouTagemerkt given to ladies, who have esta¬ 
blished Schools ill Indrj, as all who have tbe means, send their children to England 
for education, while those who place them in Seminaries here, pay se* irregularlv, 
and there are so manv duldren left, in a state of destitution on the hands of the 
Ladi*** who have escablisbments of (he kind, that it is not in tbeir power, to'pav 
assistants, properly quvdified for the task of tuition. From the iuforoiation i have 
received, for the last iwenty years, there have been only two Ladies, who have 
engaged in the Sobolaatic line, that have realized acompeteocy to retire on. From 
tiie retrinchmeofs, that Lave taken place, in every department, and the agents 
not being disposed to make advances, as heretofore, anew order of things, must 
take place, which will oblige parents to educate their female children at least, in 
the country. If the Officers of the Bengal Ariav, who constitute tbe greatest pro¬ 
portion of the Company's covenauted servants in this Presidency, would give their 
support to tbe annexing a ichool to the eatablishineut, much good might arise from 
Such an arranganiec^ asone of the heaviest burthens on a junior Officer, without 
Staff appointmeut, is the expeuce attending the education of his children. If re- 
gulnr pat%)entt were made, it would he in the po>^er, of the Lady managers, of 
gut h an iiistutttioD, as is now submitted to tbe public constduration, and more es- 


pet laii^ to the Officers of the Bengal Army, to educate children at a less expence, 
and At the same time, give them the advantage of every accomplishment they eould 
ac<)uire in England* 1 am of opinion, if tbe Government would give its support 
to tiiv undertaking,r, that the public contributions should be paid into the bands of 
truAtk'ea, appointed by the Supreme Court. No doubt there are many gentlemen 
attached to it« who would receive the contribution, without charging comoiission^ 
and appoint a committee to settle in what manner, it should be appropriated : the 
•Xpence of furntabing a house, for such au estabhslimeut, would be much less in 
India, than in England, as every Lady here, is expected to furnish her own 
apartment. Vour’a obedtently, 

6Mdiier Strert, ,10fc»li}nMg/nA ^ 7 T\avrv 

AV. UmSO. S DAVY. 


In our OjdftiillM^B^enee department will he found a letter from Mies Davy having 
yeferenca to tom^ remaiks of ours on her plan of a proposed Aaylum in this country 
for respeetftbU females of straitened or distressed circumataucea. We have already 
expressed our general auj^lWbation of her scheme, though we suggested the probabi¬ 
lity of any thing Uk0 seclusion or severe manual exercise being consider¬ 

ed an insuperable objeemNi^^emaleB in this country, accustomed to an indolent 
end easy UfS| uifirM60KlNiiSp<|^ftrUousareoottG«iaad* This objeotionshle point 
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Miss has SHriafftctorilv explainsd. No employment of a trvin^ nature would' 

be reijuired, and the rettreweat would by do means be ris^id, as for four motitba the 
nanagemeiit of the Silk Factory attached to. the estabhsbmenti sod which would 
be the priiicinal Ubour. would be almost suspended, and durini^ tins period the 
ladies mi^ht occupy their time as they pleased, in visits to their friends or home 
occupations and umusemeats. The proposal of nttnchinga school to the Asylum for 
the education of children is one that has our hearty approbation, form no wav conid 
necessitous ladies more gracefully and usefully employ themselves than m teach- 
ing the ** young i<(ea how to shoot/' The time is fast approaching, we *fesC vett>n 
many of our coutitrt'isen, whom happier days would nevet have thought of edu¬ 
cating their children any where but in Eugleod, will h^ Compelled by the narrow¬ 
ness of their means to e^cate thent thia country. 

It is therefore highly desirable, that 8Rbb<^h.abould le established ^'in a footing 
at once reasonafole and'l^t^ctaMe, and if the pr^>oae<K. tyluin should be carried 
into effect, we have every reason to suftpose theta soh^SStae itistuiition connec¬ 
ted witii It, mighftvie the means of increasing the fund'df ,lhe general estHhlreb- 
ment, and adding to th« comforts of the females, at the same time that many of¬ 
ficers and others m limited circumstances might be enabled to rear ibeir children 
in a decent and creditable manner at a small ezpenae. 

We recommend Miss Davy to make her plau somewhat more decisive and ex¬ 
plicit, and distribute printed copies of it with applications for patronage and 
support.— Bengal Hurlc. and Cfiron. Noi'. 5. 


ASIATIC SOCiETY-PHVSICAL COMMITTER 


At the meeting of the Committee, held on Wednesday evening, tbe S7ib Oc* 
tober, 18S0—the folicwin? ci<mniunications were read : 

A letter from the Resident nt Nugpour, requesting informatioo on the subjaot 
of tbb experiment of bonn? for water. 

A letter from toe Ku.s<ian Resident Minister at Hamburgh, Baron Struve, com¬ 
municated tbrouvh Mr. H VeUhuusen, presenting to the Society a selection of rar^ 
Norwegian Minerals, and requeatiug to return a series of Oriental spsciaienB from 
the Society's Cabinet. 

.."'i^lstter from the Secretary to the Royal Society, ackoowledgtoig the racsipt of 
the.First Part of the Asiatic Researches, Physical Class, for 

A letter from Dr. Gerard, of Soobathoo. transferred from thmCr*noral Secretary, 
descriptive of some fossil remains of shells,discovered by him in tbe llimmalavao 


range. 


The lofty poairion in which the Doctor ao unexpectedly encountered an ezten- 
aive tract of ahell foniintions, was ascertained by bimaelf to have an elevation of 
ad.tlOO feet above theses. One of the larger blocks, compo||y4 of a n^ltitude 0 ^ 
.abellsof different sizes, imbedded iu a matrix of calcareous fipla, waa broken otf 
from a solid roaaa of 1M) cubic feet, apparently all of the sameAtyuOture. 

Upon an examination of these fossils, four classes of abeUlonftatiDn were die- 
tinguiabed. 

Ist. A bivalve, varying in size from a quarter of an inoti go two iliebes, very 
closely resembling the Unio, a fresh water ahell which exists great abundaHOO 
an the plains, at the foot of tbe lower hills, and tbrougbaut the Dootb; 

tod, Vaneiieaof tbe Cardium : the matrix in which th«i|jli *ra imbedded dif* 
fora from tbe former in being more calcareous. Many of tbe •btlla are lined with 
OTTStals of carbonate of lime. - 

drd. Varieties of tbe Ammonite, Nautilus, and GrTplrfm'> genera. Moat of 
fbem mineralized by iron, clay and pyrites ; some enclosing'eejeareous cryatslf* 
4tb« Belemnites and Onboceratitea, mitierslized by tlie 1^*1* iaaterisl as ibe| 
AmsieBitaa. Of the two Utter classes of fossils. Dr. Gerl^ bad«^ a former oeoa^ 
awUf presented a rich oasortroant to tbe Societv. in the beds 

of various moButaioous torrents eapecially the bean fong known, as 

diey form an indispensable article in the Sacra Ifindh Ttskoordwarse, 

«&a»r tbs satts of Uis Sslignun. Tbe oceaR 09 ^;lii|Mirsl> of tbe fitesb waU£ 
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ftlioU Unio, at the elevation of 15 000 feet, has been firat brought to light by Dt* 
Gerard's enterprising visit to these loiiv regions. 

The foUofriug eontributiona to the Museum were laid on the table 

V Specimens of Anthracite Coal, from the Kurukpoor hills, near Baghnlpoor, 
%(f the Pecretarv. 

I. Bituminous Coal, from the hanks of the Warda nrer, near Chanda, by the 
Jkcretary 

Soe* imens of the coal from the coal-field at Palamoo, recently opened by 
JCsAtotH riagb Barrack master at Dmapoor, whose report on the subject, together 
ivA the proriouB ofhcidh correspondence of Captain Franklin, during his visit 
tm 19 in formed tflhsubject of a Note dratrn up by Captain^ Herbert, 

uthebocietv % J* * 

f%MCimens of t 
W ^>Uium of br 

* The siratura is stated to have a de^tb of fiftv feet, and be* 'utuated 120 feet 
helo4 ^urtice of the giound J ho ovor-lving rock is Idterite sucoeedeh by 
Strata ot triable sand stone aluminous r la\, and bituminous shale. The strata are 
eap04 d to view by the em roacbmeut of the sea 1 he seeds are supposed by Mr. 
Pettei f{ the Hotanicil Garden to belone t > the genus ( auinum ot the natural 
order I erehiiithaccse ia »r« fr^queutly received trom Penang and Madras, 
•iSii } ^'ai.embliug tho iossil specimen 

b r^imens of the lurquoia and of the Rocks whence it is derived,—ooI« 
lecte i at the mines near Nisbapoor, lu Persia, by E burling, Esq. ^ 

fu * Tnrquois occurs in veins or small conchoidal clusters in a matrix of iron 
c\uy a^4^''mpanied ^ith p\nte8, jasper, lithomargc, sulphate, and carbonate of 
Itsru urff blende, quartz, and felspar It varies in colour Irom whiteearthv, yellow 
to li^rl t'rKlue, and green of different shades the blue appears to be the most rare 

O 1 an examination of these genuine apenmens, it was ascertained that their co* 
louriftg matter was^ozvde oi co[ pei, united with sitez, slumine, iron, water, and 
milf huiNC acid Ihevdid nut contain phnspiionc acid nor anr material per can* 
tagO ^ Ume A more complete analysis w is \ romised to the class hereaft . 

ihwiinenof sandbtono from Agn, eihihiting a striking picture of ferrugin* 
•ds amifsseenee, pAsented by Major Jos. Stewart. 

tf TUf progress of the Experimental Boring in the Fort was explained to tba 
Bieetiiig^ ^d apeoimeiis were pioduced ot the several strata of clay down to tho 
di|)th of 109 feet. No accidt^iit bus hitherto occurred to impede the works, 
•Wing to {he effective apparatus titled up fay Mr. Kvd forUtting the rods. 

4* Aft examination of several bottles of water from the Hot Springs on the Ar* 
ftftvSD Ceast, wiS oommumcated by the Secretary, the specimens wars as foi« 

Sp$cijn gravity. 

t* Htittfountsin St Fmbien in Isvoy, .. . lOOt.7 

B« fktt well St Lankyen, ditto, ... .. 100t,4 

^ JL* HeCfountain at Sieiilee,in Martaban, .... ,,,, lOOOft 

ftstrifyingnfnleiatMergui,. . 1000.7 

Sfttjpkiate of Liim was the only salt present in an appreciable quantity in any of 
^ Iftseimena: in No. 2, it Subsided in pearly spioular crystal, on boilme 
^ W water to oonoeutration. 

dueuea^n took place on the enlargement of the Mineralogioal De- 
the Society’s Cabinet, and a resolution was passed, that steps should 
ten to profiiue Ipeoint^ gems ot Ceylon, andthsSeatli 

tiSate, 
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At ibe neetini: of tbe 6tb Noromber, Mr. AUinebam waseleoUd 
tbt Soci«ty*-and Mr* C. C. Egarioo, Assistant Sacr^tarv. ThAtioltowing 
fiiosciont tseoired sinoo tbe laatknt^ng:, weroUid bstore the ^ocietr. Novi^ m i 
case of LubiUomf with remsrbs^ by Mr. Lindsay, Assistant SurgHon, 

IVo cases of Atwocaa of theLirer, oononiooicated br the A^<ticai Board. A 
ter fKmt th# Members of the Madioal Sooiecy, beion^iag to we homh iv Pr m j [dd| l dg ' ^ 
•xpresamp tbeir warm approbation of the proeetdmgs of^iobocieiy ou tbibi'Upvt ** 
aiOQ of lb* death of tbeiaOsDr. Adtas. ^ * i 

Mr. Biintard'i aotfcmlS^ a^pttfaaSoii of the bip join and remarla oa Litbhrdl^j^' 
Mr* lliOQt«oa’«caae of abdomeft; Mr* Hut ^binaou's comuiunttf»ltAp«%^’ 

laceration of the atnali tiktOidine, ^rooi eternal vtelonoe V^^aiab Kaleektaseb!^ 
on tbe Medical purjfoae to ntacU Do( ala IS applied b^tbe Nativeaot Ben|:a* 

Air, Lifidjl*4y*a i^v.ea on a case of Lithotomy, vtere than read and di6cu«r>t^u 
tbe|Deeu]tg* 

The SLbjaoi of Mr* Burnard’aoperatiou on the hip joint, waa a Natire boy aboot 
twelre ye4rs of afre, who, bv a full from a tree, had sustained a eerv aHver*0<t®l" 

J koand fmture ot the right thif^h bone, some tnu inches below ita neck. When eaL 
ed to the boy, Mr. Barnard ft,and that the limb up to the ftactiirOi was in a atatlr 
of mortiilcatiOD. Above the fracture, there was a small extension of mordflcattolk 
bat there appeared nodi8po(|iuoii of u to spread higher, and nearly the whoU of 
tbe parts affected coold be included in the lucisious forhiiog the flap. Ttio hope 
ofaafetr i ^ this case was of course rerr faint, but even this Mr. B. cor eidert d tt> 
bu dutT n *t to absodon, and he performed the operauon accordif^gly. The whol# 
liOBmorrha e did not exceed three or four ounuea. Ihe operatioa and cr^attojf 
occupied bout twenty minutes. The bov bore it well, and waa returned to hit Im 
ery httle exhausted. Symptoms of Tetanus, however, supervened^aA^ bl# lift 
was three days afterwards terminated by the disease. 

Mr.Thomaon'i <of Malacca) case of wound of the abdomen was that of t yonni^ 
Maiavan who was reported to have been stabbed through the body wi^Atpear 
on the S'th of April, 18)0 Mr.'lliomaou waa called Co s*^e the man mptt dar* 
He found him layipcr ou bia right side with his legs drawn up, complainB^fA^vltM 
lent pam in Ls bowels, with urgent thirst and vomiting. Counte&andMjl^dliffj 
akin clammy,*! spuatiou difficnli, and pulse small and weak ^ It is uBjii'^dHasry 
in ihiB place to particularly describe the wonnd—suffice u, that it Waa 
of a very serious nature, it was carefully and judiciously treated, ao^t]^ ibu 
man waa quite well again by the 14th June. 

Mr. Hutrbineou's esse waa nne of post mortem examination, for jndiblal lavClts 
tiyatien*. A Native have been beaten and kicked about the atotBSol* iMNpINitf 
An irregular jagged rent or bole waa found lu one of the small iotest 
Ht onofl pointed out the cause of death- f 

lUJab Kaleebissen’s^letter stated that Docata, Ingly, or Tobaceo, 
eba Nativea as a Narcotic in Toofbacb It is so used in Obtarrb, i 
iaaiaoeesin the form of cigar. In oases of hoarseneasi alltilaaf tfai 
W^iftered IB apuun, or in combination with Betel. Aocor4iA|^y, Nal, ,, 
isae Hem thMaccount. It la also taken as a Sternutatory, in tba fbnoW'^j’ 
tmMi lA dAjiiini of three or four grama is given as a purgative. ^ 

'Ht. Linda’s operation of Lithotomy was performed oil t BrabiilH 
Odd- Lweay proceeded upon the principle of what it aai|p4 i 
fian apiiaiioa»-a&d tha boy did weU*-^firoternmsnt fisMits. 
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